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The Hiſtory of the Grecian fates in Aſia Minor; namely, 
Io 4A, EoL1s, and Doris: 2 


* 


* 


7 ON IA, ſo called from the Tonians its inhabitants, was Wh... 
bounded on the north by olia, on the weſt by the Egean bounda- 
and [carian ſeas, on the ſouth by Caria, and on the eaſt ries of 


by Lydia and part of Caria. It lies between 37 and 40 1,65, 


degrees of north latitude; but its lohgitude cannot be deter- 
mined, there being great diſagreement among authors as to 
the boundaries of the inland country. 2 

Among the chief cities of /onia was Phocæa, ſituated on the 
ſea- coaſt between Cuma and Smyrna, not far from the Hermus. 
It was, in former times, one of the moſt wealthy and powerful 
cities in all Jia; but is now a poor beggarly village, tho” the 
ſee of a biſhop. The Phoczans were, as Herodotus informs us, 


expert mariners, and the firſt among the Greeks that undertook 


ong voyages, which they performed in gallies of 56 oars. They 
are ſaid to have founded pretty early ſeveral cities on the coaſts 
and in the iſlands of oof namely, Zelia in. Italy, Alalia, or ra- 
ther Aleria, in Corſica, Marſzilles in France, &c. Neither were 
they unacquainted with Spain, where ſome of them arriving in 
the time of Cyrus the Great, were treated with great kindneſs 
> . Vol, III. | ad J by 
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by Arganthonius king of the country about Cadiz, who invited 


them to ſettle in his kingdom. x | 
Not long after, Harpagus, one of the generals of Cyrus, be- 
fieging their city, and reducing them to great extremities, they 


put their wives, children, and all their moſt valuable effects, on 
b ard ſevefal veſſels, and conveyed them ſafe to the iſland of 


Chios. Their deſign was to purchaſe the Oeneſſian iſlands from 
the Chians; but they not caring to have them ſo near, leſt 
they ſhould engroſs all the trade to themſelves, they * to ſea 
again, and having retaken Phocea by ſurprize, put all the Per- 


fears they found in it to the ſword. i : 
As they expected the Per/ans would reſent ſuch inhuman 


proceedings, they reimbarked with all expedition, uttering moſt 


Theyre-- 


tire to 
Nhegium. 


Various 
fate of 
' Phocea. 


dreadful imprecations againſt ſuch as ſhould ſtay behind, and 
binding themſelves by a ſolemn oath never to return, they pro- 
ceeded to Cor ſca. wever, the Per/ans offering a general 
pardon to ſuch as had been concerned in the maſlacre, above 
one half of the fleet broke thro” all their engagements, and re- 
turned to Phacea.. The remaining part ſettling . at Cor ca, in- 
feſted the neighbouring ſeas with pyracies, and ravaged the 
coaſts of Italy, Gaul, and Carthage for ſeveral years. The Car- 
thaginians and Tyrrhenians, with an united fleet of 120 fail, re- 
ſolved to drive them from Cor/ica ; but the Phocæans, engaging 
them in the ſea of Sardinia, put them to flight. As their vic- 
tory had coſt them very dear, 40 of their ſhips being ſunk, and 
moſt of the reſt diſabled, they abandoned the iſland, and re- 
tired with their wives and children to Rhegium. Soon after 
they left that place and ſettled in OEnotria, now Ponza, a ſmall 
iſland in the Tyrrhenian fea, over-againſt Yeha, Thoſe who 
returned home lived in ſubjection either to the Perſans or ty- 
rants of their own. | 45 | 
In the Roman times the city of Phocæa ſided with Autioebus 
the Great; whereupen it was beſieged, taken, and plundered 
by the Reman general, but allowed to be governed by its own 
laws. They alfo aſſiſted Ariſtonicus, brother to Attalus, againſt 
the Romans; which fo diſpleaſed the ſenate, that they com- 
manded the town to be demoliſhed, and the whole race of the 


Phoceans utterly rooted out. The Marfilians, a Phocean co- 


Sryrna. 


lony, interpoſing, with much difficulty aſſwaged the anger of 
the ſenate. Pompey declared Phocæa a free city, and reſtored 
the inhabitants to all the privileges they had ever enjoyed ; 
whence under the firſt emperors it was reckoned one of the 
moſt flouriſhing cities of all Aua Minor x, 3 
Smyrna, by the Turks called Iſnyr, is ſituated on the Hhmus 
of the Ionian peninſula, at the bottom of a bay to which it 
gives name, and is at preſent one of the largeſt and richeſt ci- 
ties of the Levant. In proceſs of time Smyrna was united to 
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OF THE WORLD. 

the famous Jonian league by means of the Epheſians. Herodotus 
and Valerius Paterculus reckon it among the cities of Aly. 
The Tonians, afterwards. deſtroying it, claimed the ground on 
which it ſtood, and all the neighbouring country. It muſt have 
been ſoon after rebuilt, for it is ſaid to have been a famous em- 
pory in the time of Homer, whither merchants reſorted from 
all parts. The city having been deſtroyed: by the Lyd:ans, the 
Smyrneans lived for about 400 years in villages. Antigonus 
at length began to rebuild the city, and Lyſimachus put the laſt 
hand to the work. This new city, whic 2 to Strabo 
was built about twenty furlongs diſtance from the place where 
the old city had ſtood, became in a ſhort time one of the moſt 
populous and wealthy of all 4/a, as is plain from ſeveral in- 


Arletiens, in which it is ſtiled, The metropolis, the firſt and chief 


city of Aſia, the ornament of Tonia, &c. There are ftill to be 
ſeen many veſtiges of the antient grandeur of Smyrna, namely, 
of a marble theatre, which was reckoned the fineſt in fa, of 
a circus, of baths, temples, Oc. a deſcription of which our 
readers will find in Le Brun, Tournefort, Spon and other mo- 
dern travellers. The walls of Smyrna were waſhed by the 
Meles, à river of great note; for . — is ſaid to have been 
born near its banks, whence he was called Melęſigena. Smyrna 
was at the height of its grandeur under the Roman emperors, 
who diftinguiſhed it with titles, exemptions, and N i ..y 
above all the cities in ¶Mia, Epheſus alone excepted. The Smyr 
neans, on the other hand, continued ever faithful to the Ro- 
mans, and are ſaid to have been the firſt in ¶M a that honoured 
Rome under the title of Rome the goddeſs, with a temple, prieſts, 
and facrifices, which they did while Carthage was at the highefl 
pitch of its glory. Smyrna, tho' often deitroyed by earth- 
uakes, is ſtill one of the richeſt and moſt populous cities of 
e eaſt; its convenient harbour and ſituation having ſaved it 
from undergoing the ſame fate, which moſt of the famous cities 
of Aſia have ſaff-red. It was one of the ſeven churches men- 
tioned in the Revelations; and is the only one that {till remains 
in any reputation. Smyrna, as we have faid, belonged firſt to 
the Aolians, but it was taken from them by the Jonians in the 
following manner. While the Smyrnæans were performing cer- 
tain religious ceremonies in honour of Bacchus without the 
walls, ſome refugees from ay! gk an {omen city, who had 
been kindly received by them, ſhut the gates and ſeized on the 
city. The #olans being all alarmed, haitened to the aſſiſtance 
of their countrymen ;. but the Colophonians being ſupported by 
the other cities of Venia, an accommodation was agreed to, 
whereby it was ſtipulated, that the Ioniaus ſhould reſtore to 
the Smyrneans all their effects, and the Æolians, on their part, 
ſhould quit their claim to the city; which was thenceforth 
reckoned among the twelve Jonian cities, the Smyruzans being 
diſtributed among the other eleven, and allowed to enjoy the 
ſame privileges as the Ienians. It was afterwards taken by Aly- 
attes king of Lydia, and Harpagus, one of the generals of Cyrus, 
1 B 2 brought 
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brought it and the other cities of Ienia under the Perſian yoke. 
The Smyrneans are ſaid to have followed their pleaſures, and 


lived in great luxury; but, what ſeldom happens, were at the 
ſame time brave and courageous. | 


Clazomene, now HVourla, as is commonly believed, was one 


of the twelve Jonian cities, and of great note in the flouriſn- 
ing times of Greece. The antient city, as Pauſamas informs 


us, ſtood on the continent; but the inhabitants were ſo ter- 


Tecs. 


rified after the defeat of Cræſus, and ſurrender of Sardis, that 


they abandoned it, and withdrew with all their effects to one 


of the neighbouring iſlands, where they built another city of 
the ſame name, which Alexander the Great joined to the con- 
tinent by a cauſway 250 paces long. The Romans always 
treated the inhabitants with great kindneſs, and often quar- 


reled with the princes of Aſia on their account. Augu/tus, on 


ſome medals, is ſtiled the founder of Clazomenæ, becauſe he re- 
paired and embelliſned the city; but it was without doubt 


founded by the Ionians. The Clazomenians held out againſt the 


Lydians, but became ſubject to the Perſians in the reign of Da- 
rius HAyſlaſpes. Alexander reinſtated them in their antient liberty 


and privileges, which were enlarged by the Romans, whom 
| 75 aſſiſted on all occaſions with great del Ro 
Erythre. 
ing to Strabo, on a peninſula over againſt the iſlands called by 


ity. | 4 
rythre, one of the twelve [onian cities, was ſeated, accord- 


the antients Hippi. It had a ſpacious harbour called Cyſſus, and 
a temple of Hercules, which was reckoned one of the moſt 


ſtately edifices in all 4/a. 


Teas was likewiſe another of the twelve cities, and was ſitu- 
ated on the ſouth ſide of the Ionian peninſula. It was the na- 


tive city of Anacreon the poet, and Hecatæus the hiſtorian. The 


inhabitants, being grievouſly oppreſſed by the Perſians, aban- 


doned their native country and ſettled in the city of Abdera in 


Thrace, which Timſus of Clazomene had founded. Some of 
them returned afterwards to their antient habitation ; for in the 
Roman times the city of Teos was of. ſome note, and well peo- 


_ pled. The Tears enjoyed a large territory, extending from 
their city to the neighbourhood of Lebedus. 


Lebedus. 


Colophon, 


Lebedus, another of the conſiderable cities, ſtood on the 
iſthmus of the Jonian peninſula, over-againſt Smyrna. Lyſimachus 


utterly ruined the city, and transferred the inhabitants to Ephe- 


Jus; but upon his death they returned and rebuilt their city, 

which however never afterwards made any figure. | | 
Colophon, now Altoboſco, or as others will have it, Belvedere, 

was one of the chief cities of the Ionian league, and was ſeated 


on the coaſt. Lyſmachus deſtroyed it; but after his death it 


was rebuilt in a more convenient ſituation. It was one of 
the ſeven cities that claimed the honour of the birth of Homer, 


* Strabo. 1. xiv. Vell. Paterc. I. i. Herodot. I. i. Plin. I. v. Pauſan. 


Achaic. c. 5. Ariſtid. in Smyrnæ encomio. 


who 
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who lived there ſome time. The ſmall town of Nozium, often 
mentioned by Livy, belonged to the Colophonians, and was by 
the Romans allowed to' enjoy the ſame privileges as Colophon 
melt © | 9 55 | 


Epheſus, called by the preſent inhabitants Aigſalone, was in Epheſus, 


former times the metropolis of all Aa. Pliny ftiles it the or- 
nament of Aſia, and Strabo, the greateſt and moſt frequented 
empory of that continent ; but at preſent it is only a forry vil- 
lage, inhabited by zo or 40 Greek families. The antient city 
ſtood about 5o miles ſouth of Smyrna, near the mouth of the 
river Cones It was in antient times known by the names of 
Alopes, Ortygia, Morges, Smyrna, Trachza, Samornion, and Ptelg. 
It was called Epheſus, according to Heraclides, from the Greek 
word epheſus, ſignifying permiſſion, becauſe Hercules, he ſays, 
permitted the Amazons to live and build a city in that place. 
What we know for certain is, that the city, which in the Ro- 
man times was the metropolis of all Aſia, acknowleged L- 
machus for its founder; for that prince having cauſed the an- 
tient city to be demoliſhed, rebuilt, at a vaſt expence, a new 
one in a place more convenient. This new Epheſus was greatly 
damaged by an earthquake in the reign of Tiberius, but by that 
emperor repaired and adorned with ſeveral ſtately buildings. 
The Cayſter was formerly navigable, and afforded a ſafe ſtation 
for ſhips, but is now almoſt choaked up with ſand, 


The chief ornament of es er was the famous temple of The tem- 
Diana, built at the common charge of all the ſtates in Ia; ple of 
and for its ſtructure, ſize, and furniture, accounted among the Diana. 


wonders of the world. This great edifice was fituate at the 
foot of a mountain, and at the head of a marſh. Philo Byzan- 
tius tells us, that in making drains or vaults for carrying off 
the water that came down the hill, they uſed ſuch a quantity 
of ſtone, as almoſt emptied all the quarries in the country. 
Above theſe conduits or ſewers was built the temple; and to 
{ecure the foundation, they laid beds of charcoal well rammed, 
and upon them others of wool. Two hundred and twenty 
years, or according to Pliny 400, were ſpent in building this 
wonderful temple by all Aſia. It was 425 feet in length, and 
200 in breadth, ſupported by 127 marble pillars 70 feet high, 
of which 27 were molt curiouſly carved, and the reſt poliſhed. 
Theſe pillars were the works of ſo many kings, and the moſt 
eminent architects and ſculptors of antiquity were employed in 
the building. The temple enjoyed the privilege of an aſylum, 
which at firſt extended to a furlong, tho* doubled afterwards z 
but Tiberius, to put a ſtop to the many abuſes and diſorders 
that attend privileges of this kind, revoked them all, and de- 
clared, that no man guilty of any wicked or diſhoneſt action 
ſhould eſcape juſtice, tho” he fled to the altar itſelf. The prieſts 
who officiated in this temple were held in great eſteem, and 
truſted with the care of the ſacred virgins or prieſteſſes, but not 
till they were made eunuchs. All the Ionians reſorted yearly 
to Epheſus with their wives and _ ren, where they „ 
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the feſtival of Diana with great pomp and magnificence, mak- 
ing, on that occaſion, rich offerings to the goddefs and her 
Diana of Prieſts. The great Diana of the Epheſians, as the was ſtiled by 
the Ephe- her blind adorers, was, according to Pliny, (I. xix.) a ſmall 
188 to have been ſent down from Heaven by Jupiter. This ſtatue 
was firſt placed in a niche, which 'tis ſaid the Amazons cauſed 
to be made in the trunk of an elm. The firſt temple was burnt 
by Eroftratus on the ſame day that Alerander was born z. and 
the ſecond is ſuppoſed to have been deſtroyed in conſequence 
of an edict of Conſtantine. | 
Tyrants of The Ionians firſt ſettled under the conduct of Androclus at 
Bpbeſas. - Epbeſus, having driven out the antient inhabitants. It was at 
* "© firſt governed by Androclus and his deſcendants, who aſſumed 
the royal title, and exerciſed the regal authority over the new 
colony; whence his poſterity, even in Strabo's time, were ſtiled 
kings, and allowed to wear a ſcarlet robe, with a ſceptre. 
When the kingly government was changed into an ariſtocracy, 
cannot be aſcertained ; but this laſt government continued till 
the time of Pythagoras, who lived before Cyrus the Great, and 
was a moſt cruel and inhuman tyrant, Having driven out the 
ſenate, and uſurped the ſupreme power, he filled the city with 
blood, not ſparing even thoſe who fled to the temple of Diana 
for ſhelter. Crœſus king of Lydia made himfelf maſter of the 
city during the government of Pindarus the ſucceſſor of Pytha- 


treated the Ephe/ans with great kindneſs, and reſtored them to 
their former _ The other tyrants of Epheſus mentioned 
in hiſtory, are Athenagoras, Comas, Ariftarchus and Hegeſias, 
which laſt 

Mithridates and the Romans, they ſided with the former, and 
maſlacred all the Romans that reſided in their city; for which 
they were ſeverely. puniſhed by Sa, who afterwards, how- 
ever, treated them kindly, and ſuffered them to live accord- 
ing to their own laws. They were mightily given to ſuperſti- 
tion, ſorcery, and curious arts, as the Scripture ſtiles them; 


of ſpells or charms. 5 
Prieue, Priene was one of the antient cities of IJonia, and the birth- 
place of Bzas, one of the ſeven wiſe men. It is reckoned by all 
„ except Ptolemy, a maritime city. | 
Miletus, now Palataſchia, was formerly a city of great note, 
and ſtood on the ſouth ſide of the river 8 near the ſea- 
coaſt. Pliny mentions the antient and new Miletus; the for- 
mer being built by the inhabitants of Crete, and the latter, ac- 
cording to Strabo, by Neleus, the ſon of Codrus king of Athens. 
Many co- The Mileſians applied themſelves very early to navigation, hav- 
Jonies ng founded, according to Pliny, 80, according to Seneca, 380 
founded colonies in different parts of thè world. The city was famous 
by he for a temple and oracle of Apollo, ſurnamed Didvmeus. This 
M Lian, temple being burnt by Xerxes, the Milgſans rebuilt it to ſuch 


al 


Miletus. 
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ſtatue of ebony, made by one Canitia, tho commonly believed 


goras, and nephew to Craſus; but in regard of the goddeſs he 


was driven out by Alexander. In the war between 


whence carne the proverb, Ephejian letters, ſignifying all ſorts 
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an immenſe ſize, that it was accounted the greateſt in the world, 
being equal in compaſs, as Strabo atteſts, to a village. It there- 
fore remained uncovered; but was ſurrounded by a thick grove, 
in which the prieſts dwelt who ferved the temple. Large ruins 

of the temple are ſtill to be ſeen, but the town is reduced to a 

few ſhepherds cottages. | 5 | 

In the time of Darius Hy/taſpes, Miletus was accounted the Domeſtic 
ornament of Ionia, tho' it had been {trongly aMicted with do- troubles 
meſjic troubles for two generations before. The different fac- in Miletus. 
tions chuſing the Parians for arbitrators, they ſurveyed the whole 

country of the Mileſians, which was in great part uncultivated; 

and wrote down the names of thoſe few whoſe lands they ob- 
ſerved were well kept. Then calling an aſſembly of the 1 


4 
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ile 
fans, they put the government into the hands of thoſe whoſe 
lands they had found in good condition, judging that they 
would adminifter the public affairs with the fame care as they 
had beſtowed on their own. | 
4 In he time of Pſammitichus king of Egypt, the Mileſians ſet- 
3 tled a colony in that country. The flouriſhing condition of 
; Miletus, in thoſe days, may be judged from the * and ex- 
penſive wars which they maintained againſt Gyge-, "dyes, Sa- 
dyaties, and Alyattes, kings of Lydia, without being alliſted by any 
of the Jonians except the Chians. After the defeat of Cra/us, 
Cyrus the Great admitted the Milgſians alone of all the Janians, 
to an alliance with him on the terms of their former agreement 
with the Lydians. By this indulgence Miletus flouriſhe! ab.ve 
all the cities of Jonia, till it fell into the hands of Hyſliæus and 
Ariſtagoras, who by their revolt brought ruin not only on their 
own country, but on all ſonia; for the Perfians having laid 
Miletus in aſhes, transferred the inhabitants firſt to Szſa, and 7etus 
then to Ame, a city near the mouth of the Tigris. The Per- roined hy 
ans reſerved to themſelves the land round the ruined city, but e Ver- 
beſtowed the hilly and leſs fruitful parts on the Carians of Pe- Haus. 
dicis. However, the Milſians, being ſuffered afterwards to re- 
turn, rebuilt their on but they never afterwards recovered The Mile. 
their former power. Eight years before the Pelaponmeſian war, fan re- 
having a diſpute with the Samians about the ſovereignty of build their 
Priene, they received aſſiſtance from the Athenians; in return city. 
for which ſervice they declared for them in the Peloponneſian © 
war, till they were perſuaded by Alcibiades, then in baniſh- 
ment, to join the Lacedemontans. | 
When Cyrus the Younger revolted againſt his brother A.- 
taxerxes, they declared for the young prince; but T://aphernes, 
governor of that province, having timely notice of ther deſign, 
reduced their city to a miſerable ftate of ſlavery. Alexander, 
tho' they did not ſubmit to him till reduced to the laſt extre- 
mities, nevertheleſs reſtored them to their antient liberties, By 
the Romans they were treated very kindly, and ſuffered to en- 
joy their freedom, eſpecially under the emperors. The Mile- 
fans, like the other ſtates of Jonia, were often reduced to a 
1 84 miſerable 
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To theſe Pliny, Strabo, and Mela, add Grinium, famous for a 
temple and grove of Apollo, and Elæa, which was the port of 
| Pergamic, and the birt 5 of Zens the philoſopher. 1 

Beſerip - Doris, properly ſo called, was that large promontory of Caria, 4 

tion of which runs into the ſea over againſt the iſland of Telos. The ca- 

Doris. pital city of this country was ö FA famous for the mag- 
nificent tomb built by Artemiſia in honour of her huſband 1 
Mauſelus, and for being the native city of the celebrated hiſ- A 
torians Herodotus and Dionyſius, and of the poets Herachitus 
and Callimachus. It was reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt cities of 3 
Aſia, but is now an heap of ruins. Cnidus, Lindus, Jabyſus, 9 
and Camirus, were likewiſe cities of the Dorians. 

The firſt migration of the Greeks into theſe provinces of 
Afia, is ſaid by all chronologers, except Es to have hap- 
ened 140 years after the taking of Troy. The Molic migration 
preceded the Ionic about 52 years, and that of the Dorians 
Was near 70 years later than the Ionic. 355 

The go- The Lonians, Aolians, and Dorians, were at firſt governed 

yernment by kings, and divided into many petty kingdoms ; but the ac- 

of the ons and very .names of their kings are buried in oblivion. 


Tyrants of miſerable ſlavery by tyrants of their own. Thoas and Damaſe- ſet! 
Miletus. nor, who firſt uſurped this power over their fellow-citizens, bei 
| filled the city with blood and ſlaughter. Their ſucceſſor Thra- lav 
Hybulus, tho of a tyrannical diſpoſition, was ſo famous for his ad 
prudence in the adminiſtration of public affairs, that moſt of ch 
the petty tyrants of Greece courted his friendſhip, and govern- me 
. ed themſelves by his advice. Upon the death of Thraſybulus, th 
ſeveral other tyrants roſe up, the chief of whom were Hyſtiæus in 
and PUNE: In the time of Antiochus II. king of Syria, we w. 
read of one Timarchus reigning in Miletus, and practiſing great al 
cruelties on the citizens, till he was driven out by that prince, 2 
' whom the Mileſians, on that account, honoured with the name al 
of Theos or God. Ka | | FA th 
The boun- On the north of Ionia lay Æolis, ſo called from the Aohans th 
daries of who ſettled in this part of Aa. According to Strabo, this of 
Holis, country extended from the promontory Lectus to the river Her- el 
mus, and contained the following cities, me, Lariſſa, Neon- tt 
tichus, Tenus, Cylla, Notium, Agiroęſo, Pitane, Ægea, Myrina, T6 
gaqnd in more antient times Smyrna, Cyme ſtood on the ſea-coaſt,. 1 
and was the laſt of the maritime cities of Æolis towards Jonia. b 
Lariſſa, which Strabo places between Achæum and Colon, belonged f. 
properly to Troas, which Provinces in former times was compre- 0 
hended in Æolis. Neontichus lay near the ſea-coaſt, among thoſe 7 
olians who were called Apodoti. Tenus, or Temnos, is placed f 
by all geographers, except Pliny, in the inland parts of Holis. t 

Cylla was a colony of the Æolians on the ſea-coaſt of Myſia. 
Netium ſtoad on the ſea-fide, about two miles from Colophon. oj 
Pitane ſtood near the mouth of the river Caicus. gad was | 
an inland city ; and Myrina, the moſt antient city of Ml Aols, <4 
ſtood on the coaſt, and had a very ſafe and capacious harbour, { 
4 


| 4 Monarchy gave way to a republican government, which was 


ſettled 
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ſettled in almoſt all the Greet cities of Mia Minor, each of them 

being independant of the other, and governed ſolely by its own 

laws. However, in moſt of theſe ſtates, ſome private citizens 
advanced themſelves 'to the ſupreme power, by cabal,. trea- 

chery, and violence; ſacrificing to their own ſecurity all whom 

merit, rank, or zeal for public liberty, rendered obnoxious to 

them. The Ionians, while they inhabited the Peloponneſe, be- 


F ing divided into twelve cantons, ſtill kept up the ſame diviſions 


when they came into Aa. To their cities, which we have 
already mentioned, T hycydides adds the cities of the iſlands of 
Lemos and Imbros; and Velleius, thoſe of Delos, Paros, Andros, 
and Tenos, which, he ſays, were all peopled by the Jonians. As 
they brought no women with them out of Greece, they forced 
thoſe of Caria away from their parents, putting to death ſuch 
of their relations who oppoſed them. In revenge of this cru- 
elty, the Carian women bqund themſelves by an oath, which 
they tranſmitted as ſacred to their daughters, never to take any 
repaſt with their huſbands, or call them * their names. The 
Tonians having eſtabliſhed themſelves in Aſia, were ſoon joined 
by new adventurers from Greece. The Abantes came hither 
from Eubæa, and the Mynian Orchomenians, the Cadmeans, Dry- 
opians, and Moloſſians, with the Pelaſgians of Arcadia, the Do- 
rians, Epidaurians, and ſeveral others were, as Herodotus in- 
forms us, intermixed with the Athenians, who were ſent by 
the Prytanean council. | 

The Dorzans, on their arrival in IAſia, formed themſelves into 
ſix independant ſtates, which were confined within the narrow 
bounds of the ſix following cities, Lindus, Falyſus, Camirus, 

Cos, Cnidus, and Halicarnaſſus. There were other cities in 
their territory ; but the inhabitants of theſe alone, as true and 
genuine Dorians, were admitted into their temple at Triope, 
where they exhibited ſolemn games in honour of Apollo Triopius. 

The Mohan confederacy was alſo formed of ſeveral ſmall in- 
dependant ſtates or cantons. They poſſeſſed at firſt twelve 
cities, but Smyrna, as we have related, was taken from them 
by the lonzans. The Aolans, beſides the cities which belonged 
to them on the continent, poſſeſſed five in the iſland of Le/bos, 
one in Tenedos, and another-in the 100 iſlands. | 

The religion and laws of the Greek colonies in Aſia, were heir re- 
much the — with thoſe of Greece. Their principal deities j;,;0n 
were Ceres, Apollo, Diana, and Neptune. The [onians, who * 25 
came from Athens, celebrated every fifth year the myſteriesocß 
Ceres Eleuſina; and the Mileſians worſhiped Apollo Didymæus 
as their tutelary god. An annual feaſt was celebrated by the 
Jonians in honour of Diana Triclaria; to appeaſe whoſe wrath 
for an inceſt committed in her temple, men and women uſed. 
to walk barefooted to it. | | | 

The trade of the Afiatic Greeks was doubtleſs very extenſive, Their 
as they had a ſafe coaſt, convenient harbours, and their coun- trade. 
try was ſtocked with many uſeful commodities, abounding alſo 
in all things neceſſary for life, We know that they were _ 
| powerfi 
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Theircha beyond tae pillars of Hercules. They ſoon degenerated from 


tory. of Lydia, to whom they paid a yearly tribute, furniſhing him 


| Cra/cus. under his m 1d 1 they therefore refuſed the advan- 
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powerful by ſea, maintained great fleets, and planted colonies i 
not only in the neighbouring iſlands, but even in Gaul and 


the valour of their anceſtors,” and became a moſt ſuperſtitious, 
effeminate, and voluptuous people. They are faid to have been 
the firſt who introduced the uſe of perfumes and garlands at 
banquets, and alſo of ſweet-meats or deſerts. The Aohans 
and Darians being planted in a leſs fruitful country, were not ſo 
ſoon debauched as the Ionians, and were accounted no way in- 
ferior to the European Greeks till they were ſubdued by the 
Perſians, when they gave themſelves up to floth, and in a ſhort 
time ecame no leſs effeminate than the other Afratics. ; 
Their hiſ- The Greet colonies in Aſia were firſt ſubdued by CHſus king 


ructer. 


They ſub- alſo with ſhips and mariners in time of war, and with land- 
mit to forces when required. Having enjoyed a profound tranquility 


tageous propoſals made them by Cyrzs when he firſt invaded 
Lydia; but Cræſus being defeated, and Sardis taken, they ſent 
ambaſſadors to the conqueror, with offers of ſubmiſſion on tge 
terms they had enjoyed under Cræſus. Cyrus anſwered them 
by the following fable : © A piper ſeeing many ſholes of fiſh in 
Are con- BY mt » 
que ed by © the ſea, and imagining he might entice them on ſhore by his 
Cyrus. * muſic, began to play; but finding his hgpes diſappointed, he 
| & threw a net into the water, and drew a great many of them 
© to the land. When he ſaw the fiſh leaping on the ground, 
he ſaid, ſince you would not dance to my pipe before, you 
& may now forbear dancing at' all.“ The ambaſſadors return- 
ing with this anſwer, the Greets immediately repaired the for- 
tihcations of their cities, and ſent to folicite ſuccours from 
the Lacedemonians. The Spartans could not be prevailed on to 
lend them any aſſiſtance, but fent ſome of their chief men to 
' Aja to interpole their good offices with Cyrus. The chief of 
this embaſly repairing to Sardis, told Cyrus, that if he commit- 
ted any hofilitles againſt the Grecran cities, the republic of La- 
cedemon would reſent them as offered to herſelf. Cyrus, enquir- 
ing of thoſe about him who the Lacedemonians were, and what 
number of men they could bring into the field, anſwered the 
deputy, that he was no way afraid of a people who, in the 
midſt of their cities, had a place of public refort, (meaning 


their market places) where they met to impoſe on each other 


by mutual deceits ; and that if the gods preſerved his life, they 
ſhould have ſufficient cauſe to be concerned for their own ca- 
lamities, inſtead of "troubling themſelves about thoſe of the 
Aſiatics. Returning ſoon after to Perſia, he charged Mazares 
one of his licutenants, with the reduction of Aolis, Doris, an 
Toma. Mazares dying after he had reduced fome places, was 


ſueceeded in the command by Harpagus, who obliged the Ioni- 1 


ans, Dorians, and Molans to ſubmit. The Phoceans and Teians, 

mdced, choſe rather to abandon their country; and the Mile- 
fans, by a voluntary ſubmiſſion, obtained the ſame terms from 
K ; Cyrus 
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= Greeks in the Afatic iſlands, ſtruck with the rapidity of the 
XZ Per/an conqueſts, all ſubmitted of their own accord, and were 


liberty; but after a fix years war, were again brought under 


Bren Nonnen [0 
fus as had formerly been granted them by Craſus. The 


reduced to a ſtate of greater dependancy and ſubjection than 
they had ever felt before, In the reign of Darius Hy/taſpes 
they made an attempt towards the recovery of their- antient 


ſubjection, and puniſhed with great ſeverity. _ 

When Aerxes invaded Greece, the Ioniaus aſſiſted him with They join 
100 ſhips ; but Themiſtocles, the Athenian commander, conjec- Xer:es in 
turing that the Ianians ſerved in the expedition againſt their his expe 
will, left inſcriptions on the rocks on the ſhores of Eubœa, to dition 
the following purpoſe : ** Men of Jonia, you are guilty of a againſt 
“ heinous crime, in fighting againſt your fathers : ' reſolve, Grezce. 
therefore, to come over to us; or, if you cannot do that, 

„ withdraw your forces from the enemy: but if both of theſe 

&« are impracticable, favour us at leaſt when we come to an en- 
„gagement.“ The Ionians having read theſe inſcriptions, re- 

ſolved to comply with them; and accordingly when the two 

fleets engaged at Salamis, inſtead of falling upon the Athenans, 

they tacked about and made to ſea, which contributed not a 

little to the defeat of the Per/iars. The fame ſtratagem was | 
uſed by Leotychides, the commander of the Cree fleet, before | 

the battle of Mycale; in conſequence of which he gained a | 
ſignal victory over the Perſians, who, in the heat of the en- | 
gagement, were deſerted by their Greek auxiliaries, and even at- | 
tacked by them. 5 | 

The Afatic Greeks having thus a ſecond time openly revolted They re. 
from the Perſians, the Lacedemonians were for tranſplanting volt from 
them out of 4/ia into Greece, to which they themſelves ſeemed he Fer- 
inclined, well knowing that the Perſiaus would not eaſily for- fans, 
give their proceedings. The Athenians, however, - perſuaded 
them to remain in Aa, promiſing faithfully to aſſiſt them on 
all occaſions to the utmoſt of their power. Several years after, 
upon the concluſion of the peace between the Greeks and Per- 


_frans, one of the articles ſwcrn to by both parties was, that all 


the Greek ſtates of A/ia ſhould be made free. | 
The lonians then entered into an alliance with the Athenians, The Arhe- 


who came by degrees to treat them as ſubjects rather than al- »7ans treat 
hes, obliging them to contribute to all the charge of the Pela- them as a 
ponneſian war. In the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, we find conquered 
them again fubject to the Perſians, and governed by Tiſ/aphernes, people. 
from whom they revolted to Cyrus the Younger. Cyrus being Their ya. 


Mlain at the battle of Curaxa, and Tiſſaphernes about to return to ee FA 


his government, they implored the affiſtance and protection of in later 


the Lacedemonians, who, laying hold of this opportunity of eas 


breaking with the Perſians, firſt tent T himbro, after him Dercyl- 
tidas, and laſtly Ageſilaus their king, to invade the Perſian pro- 
vinces in Ma. Darius, being unable to oppole the arms of the 
Lacedemonians in Aſia, rekindled the war in Greece, which obliged 


the Spartans to recal their king, and-conclude a peace with the 
| 0 1 Perſians, 
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Perfians, equally diſadvantageous and diſhonourable to the Gre. 


tian name; for all the Greek cities in Aſia, with the iſlands of 
Cyprus and Clazomene, were then declared ſubject to the Per- 
ant. Several years after, they were delivered from the Perſian 

oke by Alexander the Great, who reſtored them to their antient 


iberties. 
After the death of Alexander, they fell under the power of 


the kings of Syria, and continued ſubject to them, till the Ro- 
li 


The 
Greeks 
propoſe 
to return 
to Lania. 


mans obliged Antiochus the Great to grant the Aſiatic Greeks the 


ſame liberty which they had procured for the Greek ſtates in Eu- 


rope. Many years afterwards, finding the Romans to be very 
burdenſome and oppreſſive friends, they joined Mithridates 
king of Pontus againſt them, and at his deſire maſſacred all the 
Romans and Italians in their country. Being ſoon weary of his 
tyrannical government, upon Sylla's arrival in Aſia, almoſt all 
of them declared for the Romans; upon which the king, to 
prevent a general defection, pronounced them all free, granting 
freedom even to the ſlaves. Sylla, having ſoon reduced all the 
Leſſer Aſia, revenged on the Mates the death of ſo many thou- 
ſand Romans, whom they had inhumanly murdered. He de- 
prived them of their liberty, and obliged them to pay, as a fine, 
no leſs than 3, 87 5, ooo J. ſterling ; for the raiſing of which they 
were forced to fell not only their moveables, but even a great 


part of their lands *. [The Aſiatic Greeks never after this reco- 


vered their antient ſplendor, notwithſtanding the favour ſhewn 


them by many of the emperors. 
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APPENDIX to the Gxtcran Hiſtory; 


Giving an account of the famous retreat of the 10,000 GREEK s, 
under the conduct of the great XENOPHON. | 


Þ HE day after the battle fought at Cunaxa near Babylon, 
| the Greet auxiliaries, who had marched thither in the 
army of Cyrus, hearing that he was ſlain in the engage- 
ment, ſent deputies to Arieus, the, general of the barbarians, 
to offer him, as victors, the crown of Perſia, in the room 
of Cyrus. Arizus declining their offer, and declaring that 
he intended to march immediately back into Ionia, the Greeks 
joined him, under the command of Clearchus ; and ſwearing an 
alliance with him, he promiſed to conduct the army without 
fraud. Ariæus did not think proper to return by the {ame route 
they came; becauſe having found nothing for their ſubſiſtence 


* Appian. in Mithridat, & Plut. in Syl. 
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the laſt ſeventeen days of their march, they muſt have ſuffered 
much more, had they taken the ſame way back again. Having 
exhorted them to make long marches at fr, in order to evade 
the king's purſuit, he ſet out on his return; but towards even- 
ing, when they were about to halt, the enemy appeared in 
view. The Greeks next morning by day-break drew up in or- 1 
der of battle to oppoſe the Perſians, Who ſeeing their formi- Kors q * 
dable appearance, ſent heralds to them, to propoſe peace and A 8 * 
a treaty. Clearchus, after making the heralds wait a little, ad- + 
vanced to them with the moſt ſhewy of his officers, and having“ 225 
heard their propoſals, made anſwer, that they muſt begin with 
giving battle; becauſe the army being in want of proviſions, 
had no time to loſe. The heralds, ſoon returning, told him, 
that they had orders to conduct his troops to villages where they 
would — proviſions in abundance; and conducted them thi- 
ther accordingly. Meanwhile T ſaphernes, accompanied with 
ſeveral Perſian grandees, came to their camp, and told the ge- 
nerals, that he had uſed his good offices with the king for leave 
to reconduct them to their own country, being convinced that 
neither they themſelves, nor their cities, would ever be un- | 
mindful of that favour. On the third day after he came again Tifapher- 
to the camp, and having told them, that he had at length ob- , — 
tained the king's grace for them, he concluded a treaty with dos 
them, on the following conditions: That the Greeks ſhould be 
meet with no obſtacle on their return, ana ſhould be ſupplied with ,,:.x* 
proviſions, or ſuffered to buy them e that they ſhould not-commit any them. 
1 de on their march, and ſhould only take what was neceſſary.  * 
e then withdrew to diſpoſe his affairs, promiſing to return as 
ſoon as poſſible. The Greets waited for him above twenty days; They are 
and Ariæus, who in the mean time was frequently viſited by his donbtful 
relations, beginning to cool in his affection towards the Greek of his 
officers, they began to be alarmed, and urged Clearchus to ggelit 
march off without delay. Clzarchus anſwered them, that to 2 
depart without conſulting the king, was to break with him, and 
to declare war, by violating the treaty; that they would be 
abandoned by Ariæus, and would be without a conductor in a 
ng; country, where no body would ſupply them with 
proviſions. | 
Tiſſaphernes, however, arriving at laſt with ſome troops, they They 
ſet out on their return, Ariæus encamping with the barbarians, ings. 4 
and the Greeks ſeparately, at ſome diſtance, which kept up a (rg) the 
continual diſtruſt among them. After three days march, they ,,,n1 or 
arrived at the wall of Media, which was 100 feet high, twenty ps, ::, "Ws 
broad, and twenty leagues in extent, all built of bricks ce- mins ae = 
mented with bitumen. When they had paſſed it, they marched 4,59.9 b 
eight leagues in two days, and after having croſſed two of the Tiſapher 
canals of the Tigris, cut for watering the country, they paſſed MD 
that river upon a bridge of twenty-ſeven boats near Sittace, a 
very great and populous city. After four days march, they ar- 
rived at another very powerful city, called Opis; and from 
thence, having paſſed the deſarts of Media, they came, after a 
| | march 
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march of fix days, to a place called the lands of Paryſatis, the 
revenues of which belonged to that princeſs. Tiſaphernes, to 
inſult the memory of her ſon Cyrus, gave the villages to be 
plundered by the Greets. Continuing their march along the 
eaſt ſide of the Tigris thro! the deſart, they arrived at Cena, a 


very great and rich city, and from thence they proceeded to the 


river Zabates. 


ealouſy The occaſions of diſtruſt increaſing every day between the 
tween Greeks and barbarians, Clearchus thought it incumbent on bim 
the two to come to an explanation, once for all, with T://aphernes, who 
eamps. ſeemed willing, in the moſt ſincere manner, to ſatisfy him; and # 


declared, that if he would bring his officers to his camp, he 


would ſhew him thoſe who had been the inſtruments of the diſ- 


ouſt. Clearchus having ſupped with Ti//aphernes, next day pro- 


The poſed to the aſſembly to wait upon him with his officers. Some 
Greek objected that it did not conſiſt with prudence to rely implicitly * 
generals upon the profeſſions of a barbarian ; but Clearchus inſiſting upon | 
treache- What he had moved, it was agreed that he and four generals, 


rouſly cut with twenty captains, ſhould go to the Perſian camp, and that 3 
of by 7 200 ſoldiers ſhould go with them, under pretenee of buying 


faphernes. Proviſions. The five commanders, when they arrived at the 


tent of Ti//aphernes, were ſuffered to enter; but the captains | 


remained without at the door, and upon a ſignal given, were 
put to the ſword. The generals within were ſeized and ſent to 


the king, who cauſed their heads to be ſtruck off. eee 

The army The Greet troops, upon hearing of the perfidy of the Per- 
encou- fans, who, beſides baſal user their officers, had inter- 
raged by cepted and cut off ſome of their ſtragglers, were in the ut- 
Aenopbon, moſt conſternation. They ſaw themſelves without a general, 
five or fix hundred leagues from Greece, ſurrounded with ene- 

mies and great rivers, without any ſupplies of proviſions. In 

this extreme difficulty, Aenophon, by his ſingular eloquence, 

not only inſpired the deſponding Greets with freſh courage, but 
perſuaded them to form the reſolution of forcing their retreat. 

hat enhances his merit on this occaſion is, that he had till 

then ſerved only as a volunteer, and without any commiſſion or 
command, and was, as is commonly ſuppoſed, under 3o years 

who, with of age. Having urged the officers immediately to nominate new 


four generals, he and four others were accordingly choſen to that 
others, are dignity. | 
declared I heſe new generals, having aſſembled the army about day- 


generals. break, made ſpeeches to animate the troops; and Xens- 
Phen among the reſt. Fellow-ſoldiers (ſaid he) the lofs 

of fo many brave men, by vile treachery, is very deplorable ; 

| Y but we muſt not {ink under our misfortunes, and, if we can- 

i not conquer, let us chuſe rather to periſh gloriouſly than to 

5 fall into the hands of barbarians. Let us call to mind the 

2 late battle of Cunaxa, and the glorious victories of Platæa, 

. Marathon, and Salamis, with many others gained by our an- 

7 ceſtors, over the numerous armies of the Perſians. The 
gods, the avengers ef perjury, and witneſſes of the enemy's 
5 „ breach 
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OF THE WORLD. 
* preach of faith, will be favourable to us. Let us conſider 
« jn what manner we may march with the greateſt ſecurity, 
« and, if neceſſary, fight with the greateſt advantage. Firſt of 
all, I think we ought to burn all our uſeleſs baggage, and 
% keep only what is abſolutely neceſſary in our march. One 
e ſucceſsful victory will indemnify us: for both the conquered 
“ and what belongs to them will be ours of courſe. That the 
ce Joſs of our able generals may be ſupplied, it will be abſo- 
te Jutely neceſſary that the preſent commanders be more cautious 
c and vigilant, and the ſoldiers be more obedient and ſubmiſ- 
& five, and that you ſhould all agree to aſſiſt the officers to pu- 


&« niſh the ſtubborn and diſobedient.” The ſoldiers lifting up They re- 


their hands to ſignify their conſent to all that had been ſaid, Ace- 


nophon concluded his ſpeech with regulating the order of their force + 


march. 

The ſoldiers having burnt their carriages, tents, and ſuper- 
fluous baggage, ſat down to dinner before they ſhould begin 
their march. Meanwhile, Mitbridates, who had ſerved in the 
army of Cyrus, came from the Perſian camp, and, pretending 
great friendſhip for the Greets, aſked their deſign, and told 
them, that if they were upon any falutary expedient, he would 
join them with all his men. Being informed that they pro- 
poſed a retreat into their own country, he enn to 
3 them, that ſuch an enterprize would be impracticable: 
but his arguments having no weight with them, he retired, 
having inveigled an Arcadian captain, with twenty of his 
men, to deſert to the Per ans. The Greets, therefore, re- 
ſolved that they would never admit of any farther treaty 
or parley with the Perſians, till thev were got out of their do- 
minions. As ſoon as they had dincd, they began their march, 
in the form of a great hollow ſquare, with the baggage in the 
centre. Cheiriſephus the Lacedemonian had the vanguard, the 
two eldeſt generals the right and left, and Timaſton with Xeno- 
Phon had the charge of the rear, as the youngeſt officers. 


In the firſt day's march they were ſo greatly haraſſed by the They are 
enemy, that they 9 advanced 25 ſtades. As the Grecian haraſed 


bows did not carry fo far as thoſe of the Perſians, who attacked g 
them, Aenophon made a fally from the main body, upon which 
the enemy retired. Cbeiriſophus, however, when they halted, 
took the liberty of reproving him, for venturing to leave the 
main body. Aenuophon confeſſed that he had acted imprudent- 
ly; but added, that they had reaſon to thank the gods, that 
the enemy, inſtead of doing them any harm, had only ſhewed 
them what they ſtill wanted, to ſecurc their retreat. He then 


hodians 


propoſed to pick fore horſes from among their bac tze and 


form them into a body of cavalry, and alſo to arm the 


who were among them, and ſome others, with ſlings. Two who are 
hundred accordingly lifted themſelves among the ſlingers, and repulſed 
50 of them were mounted and provided with cuiraſles ; ſo that by Xene- 
next day when MHithridates, at the head of 1000 Horſe and 400 pep. 


archers, attempted to haraſs their rear, they were unexpect- 
| | ecly 


16 


The Per- 
frans till 
continue 
to annoy 


| them. 
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edly attacked and put to flight. In the purſuit the Per/ansloft 
many of their foot, and about 18 of their horſe ; and the Greeks, 
to create the greater horror in the enemy, mangled the bodies 
of the ſlain. | ; ; | 
Having thus put the enemy to flight, they continued their 
march, and came, in the evening, to the banks of the Tigris, 
where ſtood a large uninhabited city called 9 7 two leagues 
in circuit. The next day, after a march of 11x leagues, they 


came to an old uninhabited caſtle, which ſtood near the toon 


of Meſpila, formerly inhabited by the Medes. On the next day 
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they marched four paraſangs, during which Mithridates ap- 
peared at the head of his own cavalry, with a great number 
of other forces, ſome of which he diſpoſed againſt the Grecian 


rear, and others againſt their flanks. Theſe troops contenting 
themſelves with making a diſcharge of their darts and ſtones, 


the Rhodians and Cretans, who were much more expert at their 


bows and ſlings, let fly whole vollies at them with ſuch ſuc- | 
ceſs, that the Per/ians were glad to retire out of their reach, | 
and allow them to purſue their march without diſturbance. ! 
The Greeks having halted two days to ſupply themſelves with 

Il which they hap- 


proviſions, and with lead and bow-1trings, a 
pily found in the villages where they were ſtationed, on the 
third day continued their march ; but having found the incon- 
veniency of retreating in the form of a hollow ſquare in the 
face of an enemy, from the unevenneſs of the ground, hedges, 


and other obſtacles, they altered their diſpoſition, and draught- | 


ed off a body of troops, who formed a column behind the main 


body. 


by them in the dead of the night. 


They made four marches according to this diſpoſition, with- : 


out meeting with any _ worth notice; but on the fifth ' 
T 


day, as they marched over 


of the Greeks, not having room to extend themſelves, were 
prevented from acting. The Perſian ſatraps, according to their 
uſual diſcipline, drove their troops on towards the enemy, and 
if the Greeks offered to advance towards them, they immedi- 
ately retreated out of their reach, and as ſoon as thoſe had re- 
joined their main body, they ſet upon them afreſh. The Greets 
having marched over three of the hills, encamped at a village 
where the governor of the province kept his magazines of pro- 
viſions. Here they halted three days, not only to get themſelves 
a freſh ſupply, but likewiſe to take care of their wounded, of 
whom many, being ſo maimed as not to be able to march, 
were carried by their companions. On the fourth day, as 
they deſcended into the next plain, being overtaken by T://a- 
Pphernes, they encamped at the firſt village they came to, and 
quickly repulſed the Perſians, who not daring to attack them 
In their 8 retired, and fixed their ſtation at the uſual diſ- 
tance of 60 ſtades from their camp, for fear of being ſurpriſed 


Four 


veral hills, they were greatly an- 
noyed by the archers and lingers of the enemy, whilſt thoſe 
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Four days after, the Perſians again appeared on an eminence 
which commanded the road, thro which the Greets mult pals. 
X:nophon then coming to the front, and obſerving that there 
was a paſlage to the top of the hill above the enemy's poſt, 
offered to Cheiriſaphus to go himſelf and diſlodge them. Hav- 


ing formed a body of targetcers, he immediately attempted the The Per- 


aſcent with ſuch ſwiftneis, that both armies began to ſhout, gans 
each endeavouring to gain the top before the other. While driven 
Aenophon was encouraging his men, a Sicyonian peeviſhly told from a 


him, that he ſpoke at his eaſe being on horſeback, while he ſtrong poſt 


was quite foundered with lugging his ſhield. Xenophonamme- by Xeno- 
diately leaped from his horſe, and taking the ſhield in his phox, 
hand, moved with double ſpeed up the hill ; which fo exaſpe- 
rated the others againſt the Sicyonian, that they loaded him 
with ill language, and made him take up his ſhield again. The 
Greeks had no ſooner gained the top, than they beheld the cow- 
ardly Ti/jJaphernes and Ariæus turning out of the road, and 
marching off with the utmoſt ſpeed. Cherriſophus, at the fame 

time, led his army down into the plain, where he found plenty 

of all things ; but ſome of his troops venturing too far after 
plunder, were killed by the Per/ians. 


The Greeks arriving at length at the Tigris, conſulted whe- TheGreeks 


ther it was practicable to paſs over the river. Being ſoon con- uncertain 
vinced that it would be impoſſible for them to execute that de- how to 


ſign, they reſolved to take a _ contrary road from that ſteer their 


they had come, and to burn all the villages they left behind, coarte. 
to diſcourage the enemy from purſuing them. The priſoners, 
whom they examined, told them, that the ſouth road, thro' 
which they had come, led to Media and Babylon; that the eaſt 
road led to Suſa and Ecbatan; that the weſtern, which lay 
over the Tygris, led to Lydia and Ionia; and the northern, 
which was over high mountains, led to the country of the Car- 
duchi, a warlike and unconquered people, which had once de- 
feated a Per/ian army of 120,000 men. The priſoners added, 
that having got over thoſe barbarous countries, they would en- 
ter Armenia, where they might either ford the Tygr:s, or march 
round its ſpring-head, and from thence continue their route 


which way they pleaſed. They determined to take the nor- They take 


thern road; and that they might gain the neighbouring moun- the nor- 
tains before the enemy could ſeize them, they began their thern 
march in the night, Xenophon bringing up the rear with the road. 
NO armed troops, as there was then little danger on that 

ide. | 


The Carduchi no ſooner perceived the Greeks than they be- E Ca 


took themſelves to flight, and gave them a fair opportunity of i 
ſupplying themſelves with proviſions. The Greeks flattering om / 
themſelves that they would obtain a friendly paſſage thro” their them 
country, as both were enemies to the Perſians, called after g 
them, and by the tone of their voice and geſtures, endeavoured 

to bring them to a friendly parley. Finding them, however, 

deaf to all their invitations and motions, they encamped in 
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ſome of their villages, but took only ſuch things as they needed. 

The Towards evening, fome looſe bands of the Carduchi began to | 

Greeks af. aſſault their rear, which after ſuſtaining ſome loſs, arrived at 

terwards the camp. The Carduchi made fires all round them upon 

haraſſed the mountains, and both ſides ſpent the night in watching 
by them. each other, | 5 | 

The officers of the Gree#s beginning to find what a danger- 

ous taſk it would be to open themſelves a way thro' a country 

ſo craggy and mountainous, and a people ſo ſtout and fierce, 

reſolved, in a council of war, to leave behind them all their 

ſuperfluous baggage, horſes, flaves and priſoners, which only 

ſerved to clog and retard their march. This regulation was 

executed without delay, and they continued their march, ſome- 

times fighting and ſometimes halting. The Carduchi did as 

much excell the Greeks in the uſe and ſtrength of their bows, 

as theſe did the Per, ans. As they knew the paſles of the coun- 3 

try, and no ſhield was proof againſt their arrows, they terri- 7 

Fenrpion's bly annoyed the Greets, particularly the rear guard under A- 

rear ſuffer nophin, who was one day abandoned by Cherriſophus, and loſt 

by them. two of his braveſt officers. It being neceſſary to ſeize a crazgy 

eminence which was held by the enemy, 2000 volunteers un- 

dertook the enterprize ; and being conducted by a priſoner, 

they ſurprized the enemy, and drove them down the precipices. 

Having then given a ſignal to their friends, the light armed 

troops removed towards them by different ways, ſome of which 

were ſo craggy and ſteep, that thoſe who were above were forced 

to draw the reſt up with their pikes. Xenophon and his heavy 

armed rear and ſumpter horſes, were obliged to take a greater 

circuit, which greatly expoſed them to the enemy, who rolled 

down great ſtones upon them. Next day the Greeks, with © 

much difficulty, gained three other eminences which were 

abandoned by the barbarians, who now reſolved to haraſs their 

rear. In the attack that enſued, many brave Greek officers loſt 

their lives in defence of their poſt ; and the enemy having after- 

wards ſtationed themſelves on an oppoſite eminence, Xenophon 

then treated with them by an interpreter, and demanded his 

dead from them ; to which they conſented, on condition that 

that he would not burn their villages. The Greeks at length, 

aſter a fatiguing and dangerous march of ſeven days thro? the 

moſt dreadful rocks, hills and dales, and haraſſed all that time 

The by the barbarians, arrived at a moſt delightful plain, where 

Greets ar- they found many fine houſes to quarter in, and ſuch a great 

rive ata plenty of proviſions, eſpecially of wine, that the inhabitants 

dclighttul had filled their ciſterns with it. Tho' they were now in view | 

pain. of the Armenian plains, yet their march thither was interrupt- 

ed by the river Centrites, which is 200 feet wide, and falls into 

a lake of a vaſt extent. However, after they arrived at its 

banks, they halted to refreſh themſelves, thinking their dan- 

gers at an end; but next marning they were alarmed at the 

ght of an army of horſe and foot drawn up on the other 

hide of the river to oppoſe their paſſage. They nevertheleſs 

| | a.tempted 
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tated by the reſt, they cut down large boughs from the trees, 
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attempted to ford the river, but found it impracticable, many 
of them being carried down by the current. The troops be- 
ing again ſeized with deſpondency, Aenophon encouraged them 
by the interpretation of a dream which he had dreamed the 
might before. About the ſame time two young ſoldiers coming 
to him, told him, that while they had gone a little way to ga- 
ther ſome. firing, they had ventured to try the depth of the 
river, and had paſled it, the water not rifing above their mid- 
dle. The army accordingly croſſed the river at this ford, 
where the banks were inacceſlable to the enemy's horſe. The 


' Carduchi made an attempt to cut off the rear under the com- 
mand of Xenophon ; but ſome of the troops that had paſſed firſt 


again entering the river, and diſcharging a ſhower of arrows 


. and leaden bullets upon them, they retired. The Greets, af- They en- 


ter paſling the river, marched hve paraſangs, or more than four ter Arme- 
leagues, and halted at a town where was a ſtately palace be- ia. 
longing to a ſatrap, moſt of the other houſes being adorned 
with turrets. In Ne days more, having marched 25 para- 
ſangs, and got above the head of the Tigris, they came to the 
river Teleboas, which tho' not large, had many handſome vil- 
lages along its banks, where they found plenty of proviſions. 
This country was called the weſtern Armenia, and was govern- 
ed by Tiribazus, a ſatrap in ſuch favour with the king, that, 
when preſent, he was the only perſon allowed to help him to 
mount his horſe. He offered to let the army paſs, and to ſuffer 
the ſoldiers to take all they wanted, upon condition they ſhould 
commit no ravages ; which propoſal being accepted, was ſo- 
lemnly ratified by both parties. | 

The three following days, having marched 15 paraſangs, They are 
they were incommoded by a deep ſnow, and were informed, incom- 
that Tiribazus and the Per/ans intended to attack them at a moded by 
certain paſs of the mountains. On this intelligence they re- a deep 
ſolved to encamp cloſe together; but fo great a quantity of ſnow. l 
ſnow had fallen in the night, that the foldiers and ſumpter 0 
horſes were ſo benumbed with cold, that they could hardly be | 
got upon their feet. Aenophon took a hatchet, and being imi- | 


and having made many hres, anointed themſelves with ſuch 
oils and drugs as they could get. Their vigour being reſtored, 
they advanced mae! the Per ſians, who intended to ſecure the 1 
paſs, and having routed them, proceeded over the mountain | 
thro' very deep ſnows, which did not a little obſtruct their [ 
march. Having paſled the defile, they made three days marches 
tiro? a deſart, and came near the head of the Euphrates, which 

they forded with eaſe, advancing afterwards 15 paraſangs thro? 

deep ſnows. During this march, they ſuffered greatly from a 

north wind, which blew in their faces, and prevented reſpira- 

tion ; ſo that it was thought neceflary to ſacrifice to the north 

wind, upon which it ſeemed to abate. As they marched in Men and 

ſnow a fathom deep, and the cold was 2 intenſe, many beaſts be- 


of their ſlaves and horſes died, beſides 3o ſoldiers, and many numbed, 
I C 2 others, 
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others, thro' weakneſs and want of ſpirits, dropped down on the 


| eh but by the care of Xzn9phonm, who brought them re- 
reſhments, they recovered. While Cheiriſophus, who led the 
van, quartered his troops in a village, Aenophon, who could not 
come up with him, was obliged to encamp in the open air, 
without fire or victuals; ſo that many of his men died with 
hunger and cold, and the reſt were quite exhauſted and ſpirit- 
leſs. Some of them loſt their ſight by the glaring of the ſnow, 
and others their hands and feet by the coldneſs of it. But the 
greateſt of all their evils, was their being dejected and quite 
ſpiritleſs, infomuch that ſeveral of them laid themſelves down 
by the fide of a fountain, where the ſnow was melted round, 
and proteſted that they would ſtir no farther but die there. 
Xenophon earneſtly entreated them to follow the army, and told 


them, that the enemy was juſt at hand, a detachment of whom 


had actually ſurprized ſome of their horſes and baggage ; but 
all they anſwered was, that their lives were at his diſpoſal, and 
that he might kill them if he pleaſed ; for they were not able 
to go on. 

The army aving ſucceſsfully repulſed the barbarians, he returned 
in great again to the ſick men, and promiſed that they ſhould have 
diſtrefs, ſome relief by the next morning. Before he had moved half a 
mile forward, he found other fick men in the ſame diſmal! 
plight, lying on the ſnow ſtarved with cold and hunger, and 
without any guard. He aſſiſted theſe; and as the vanguard 
did not move forward, the next day he ſent ſome troops from 
thence, who brought up the ſick, then very numerous, and by 
| that means reunited the whole army; which ſoon after arrived 
but at at ſeveral villages, where they found plenty of all proviſions, 
length re- and ſpent ſeven whole 8 8 in ſuch feaſting and jollity, as they 
lieved. thought made them ample amends for all their fatigues and 
| hardſhips. Thehouſes were built under ground, with an opening 
at the top like a well, thro' which the | a was by a ladder ; 
but there was another entrance for cattle. They found in thoſe 
villages ſheep, goats, cows, poultry, with wheat, barley, and 
pulſe. For drink, there was beer, which was very ſtrong, when 
not mixed with water. Aenophon, having by his ar mo- 
deration and generoſity, gained the affe&tion of the bailiff of 
the village, that officer not only diſcovered to him a large re- 
ſerve of wine hid under ground, but preſented ſome very fine 
horſes to the officers, and engaged likewiſe to be their guide 
; till they arrived at another nation. After he had conducted 
Adiffer- them three days thro' an uninhabited plain, Cheiriſophus ſtruck 
ence be- him for not leading them to ſome villages ; whereupon he diſ- 
twixt appeared that very night. This ill treatment of the bailiff, 
Cheiriſc- cauſed a 8 difference between Cheiriſophus and Xenophon ; 
pbus and tho' probably the only one they had during their march. Their 
Aenophon, late guide taught them to faſten hurdles to their horſes feet to 
| prevent their linking in the ſnow, as before they had been al- 

moſt up to their girth at every ſtep. | 
| 5 | | Aſter 
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After a route of ſeven days, in which they marched 35 para- 
ſangs, they croſſed the Phaſis, which is generally ſuppoſed to 
be the Araxes, and proceeding ten paraſangs, they perceived 
an high mountain before them, the paſſage over which was 
guarded by troops, whom they found afterwards to be Chaly- 
bians, Taochians, and Phafrans. A council of war b-ing aſſem- 


| bled, it was reſolved, by Xznopheon's advice, not to attempt to 


force the enemy ; but to endeavour, by ſtealing a march, to paſs 
the mountain in ſome other part. A detachment of their troops 
accordingly ſeized an eminence above the place where the ene- 
my was ſtationed ; but they reſolving, nevertheleſs, to oppoſe 


the Greets, an engagement enſued, in which the barbarians 


were defeated. 


The Greeks having paſſed the mountains, entered the coun- The 


31 


try of the Toachians, who to defend themſelves, retired with Greeks en- 


their effects to rocks and precipices. One of theſe, with much ter the 
difficulty, the Greets made themſelves maſters of. The bar- country of 
barians then flung themſelves down headlong with ſuch fury, the Toa- 
that one #7neas, ſhocked at the dreadful ſpectacle, and endea- chians. 


vouring to ſtop one of theſe furious creatures from following 
the reſt, was dragged himſelf down the precipice and daſhed 
in pieces. The Gree#s having carried off a great number of 


| ſheep, oxen, and aſſes, entered the country of the Chalybians, 
and in ſeven days marched upwards of 47 leagues. This peo- 
ple were the moſt fierce and warlike of all the barbarians'; 


and being equally able to engage the Greeks on the plains as on 
the mountains, they followed them cloſe, and terribly annoy- 
ed them in their march. At the end of ſeven days, the troops 
paſled the river Harpagus, which was 400 feet wide; and four 
days after they · arrived at ſome villages, where they got ſome 
proviſions. In a few days more, having reached a large and 
well-inhabited city called Gymnas, from thence they were con - 
ducted by the governor of the country thro? the territories of 
his enemies, which at his deſire they laid waſte with fire 


and ſword. On the fifth day they arrived at a high mountain Come in 


called Teches, where as ſoon as the vanguard had gained the top, view of 
and had got in full view of the ſea, they ſet up ſuch ſhouts, the ſea. 


as made Aenophon and his rear-guard conclude that they had 
been attacked by the enemy. As Aenophon and his troops ad- 
vanced with the deſign of ſuccouring their companions, they 
heard them diſtinctly crying out, the ſea / the ſea ! which 
quickly filled them with joy and gaiety. When they came 
to the top, nothing was heard but a confuſed noiſe of the whole 
army crying out together, the ſea / the ſea ! whilſt they could 
not refrain from tears, nor from embracing their generals and 
officers. Then without waiting for orders, they heaped up a 
pile of ſtones, and erected a trophy with broken bucklers and 
other arms. Having diſmiſſed their guide with conſiderable 
preſents, they advanced into the country of the Macronians, 


who were perſuaded to enter into a treaty with them, and con- 


ducted them in three days to the Cholchian mountains. The 
| C 3 Chot- 
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They ar- Cholchians had poſted themſelves on a mountain to oppoſe the 
rive at the Greeks ; but being vigorouſly attacked by them, were ſoon 
Cholchian driven from their {tation and diſperſed ; which gave tne troops 


moun- 
tains. 

A ſtrange 
effect of 
honey. 


They ar- 
rive at 


Trebiſond. 


They pro- 
poſe to 
continue 
their route 


by ſea. 


an opportunity of encamping in ſeveral villages full of all ſorts 
of proviſions. i 


A very ſtrange accident happened here to the army, which 


put them into great conſternation. The ſoldiers finding great 


plenty of honey of exquiſite taſte and flavour, eat of it in ſuch 
quantities, that they were all ſeized with a ſtrange giddineſs. 
Some who had eaten only a little of it, wallowed on the ground 
like drunken men; while others who had eaten more largely, 
were ſeized with a kind of phrenzy, inſomuch that the ground 
round their camp ſeemed like a field of battle covered with dy- 
ing men ; every ſymptom appearing mortal to thoſe who be- 
heid them. In about 24 hours, however, they recovered their 
ſenſes, the dangerous ſymptoms generally venting themſelves 
in a violent vomiting and purging ; which weakened them ſo 
much, that for ſeveral days they could hardly ſtand upon their 
feet. Having at length recovered their ſtrength, they arrived, 
after a march of three days, at Trebiſond, on the ſouth coaſt of 
the Euxine ſea, and found themſelves at length in a place of 
ſafety, after their long and glorious march. Here the Gree+ 
chiefs made it one of their firſt cares to pay their thanks and 
vows to the gods, to whom they aſcribed all their ſurpriſing ſuc- 
ceſs. The gymnic games which ſucceeded their ſacrifices, aug- 
mented the joy as well as magnificence of the ſolemnity. 
The diverſions and feaſtings being over, the chiefs called a 
eneral aſſembly, in order to deliberate which way they ſhould 
ſteer next; when an old ſoldier ſtood up, and told them, that 
he earneſtly wiſhed to take the advantage of the ſea and to fail 


. home. This propofal being univerſally approved, 1 


next offered to go to his friend Anaxibius, the Spartan admiral, 
and to prevail with him to ſend them back with a ſufficient 
number of tranſports. They all applauded him, and accepted 
his offer; and as ſoon as he was gone, by Aenophon's advice, 
they made ſeveral inroads into the neighbouring countries, in 
order to ſupply the army with neceſſaries till his return. Xeno- 
phon regulated the manner in which theſe incurſions ſhould be 
made, and alſo adviſed them to ſecure all the ſhips that ſhould 
arrive at Trebiſond, that in caſe the tranſports brought by (Hei- 
rifophus thould not be ſufficient, they might be ſupplied with 
others, He, at the ſame time, ſent orders to the maritime ci- 
ties that lay on the ſouthern ſhore, that the Greek army would 
ſhortly march through their territories, and that if the roads 
proved good, they would the ſooner leave their country. This 
precaution he took, left the army ſhould be obliged at length 
to return by land. Soon after, one half of the army marched 
under the command of Aenophon againſt the Drillians. This in- 
curſion proved very unſucceſsful ; for tho' with great difficulty 
the Greeks made themſelves maſters of one of their chief cities, 
yet finding it an impregnable citadel, they were obliged to re- 
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tire, and were greatly haraſſed by the enemy in their retreat, 
returning to their camp with very little booty, and ſome loſs 


of men. ä 


Cheiriſophus not returning, and the ſhips they had ſecured They di- 
not being ſufficient to tranſport them, they put on board the vide their 
veſſels all the ſoldiers and women that were ſick and wounded, army. 


and the remainder took their march along the ſea-coaſt. After 
three days march, arriving at Ceraſus, a colony of the Sinopi- 
ans, they diſpoſed of their flaves, and made a diitribution of 
the money to the men; after deducting a tenth part for an of- 
fering to the Delphic Apollo and the Epheſian Diana. Their 
little fleet alſo ſtopping here, they reviewed the remainder of 
their army, and found, that of between 10 or 11,000 men, of 
which it conſiſted when they accompanied Cyrus, they had 
{till 8000 left, after all the diſaſters that had befallen them, and 
all the fatigues they had undergone. 


After a ſtay of ten days, they again proceeded, one part by 


ſea and the other by land. The army arriving at length at 
the confines of the Moſynecouans, a very fierce and warlike peo- 
ple, entered into a treaty with them; and as they were then 
at war with ſome of their neighbours, aſſiſted them in taking 
a frong city from the enemy, in which they found great plenty 
of proviſions. Having well refreſhed themſelves, they delivered 


the city to the Moſynæcians, and proceeded on their march, 


finding moſt of the other towns abandoned or ready to ſur- 
render. Theſe ſtood at the diſtance of about two miles from 
each other ; yet ſo hollow and mountainous was the country, 
that they could call from one to the other and be heard. The 
Gree#s, after eight days march thro' this country, the inhabi- 
tants of which were very ſavage and brutal, came into the ter- 
ritories of the Chalybians. From thence, croſſing the country 
of the Tibarenians, who in token of hoſpitality met them with 


preſents, they arrived at the city of Cotyora, where they ſtaid They ar- 
no leſs than forty days. They had now travelled in their re- 1ive at 
treat from the field of battle at Cunaxa to this city in 122 Cetyora. 


marches, 620 paraſangs, or 1800 ſtades, in about eight months. 

The Cotyorans at firſt refuſed admittance to their ſick, or to 
furniſh their army with proviſions. The Greeks, however, ſeiz- 
ing one of the gates, conducted their fick into the place, and 


made no ſcruple to ravage their territories. This produced an The Sine 
angry embaſly from the Sinopians, who threatned to revenge an, com- 
the injury done to their colony at Cotyora; but Arnophon reprè- plain 


P 


ſenting that the Cotyorans, by their inhoſpitality, had drawn the againſt 
hoſtilities on themſelves, and ſhewing that it was in his power them, 


even to injure the Sinopians by joining the Paphlagonians againſt 


them, the ambaſſadors changed their tone, and entered into but ere re- 
an alliance with him. Soon after, at his requeſt, they pro- couciled 
miſed to furniſh the army with ſhips for their paſſage to Hera- to them. 


clea by fea. | | 
During the abſence of the deputies, who were ſent with this 
propoſal to Singpe, Xenophen formed a deſign of eftabliſhing a 
| G4 Greet 
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Mel colony on the Euxine coaſt of his targeteers, archers and 
lingers, He, in the firſt place, deſired the augur Silanus to 
conſult the gods about his deſign ; but he, who made a ſordid 
trade of his office, and was in haſte to return with the wealth 
he had acquired to Greece, inſtead of conſulting the gods, be- 
pays the whole ſecret to the Greet army. This diſcovery oc- 
caſioned no ſmall diſturbance among the troops; but Aeno- 
phon, by his reaſoning and eloquence, juſtified himſelf, and re- 
ſtored a mutual harmony among them. 

Not long after, the promiſed veſſels from Heraclea and Sinope 


arriving, the troops embarked, and ſet fail with a favourable 


wind, Anchoring next day at Harmene, not far from Sinope, 
they received from the inhabitants a preſent of wine and 3000 
meaſures of flour, and were joined by Cheiriſaphus, who brought 
TL a few gallies. 

Nea. he ſoldiers, now finding themſelves not far from Greece, 
ſions in the deſired to return home with ſome more booty than they had 


army, with them; and with this view reſolved to nominate a general 


with full authority. They accordingly offered that dignity to 
Aenophon; but he, being afraid leſt any thing ſhould happen 
that might ſully all his tormer glory, modeſtly refuſed it, and 
adviſed them to chuſe a Lacedemonian for their general, that 
the Spartan ſtate, which then ruled in Greece, might be diſ- 
poſed to ſupport them. This reaſon was not reliſhed, and they 


preſſed him again to accept of the command; when he was 


obliged to tell them, that having conſulted the gods, upon the 
offer they had made him, it appeared that they did not approve 
of their choice. They then proceeded to elect Cheirijophus for 
their general, who gladly accepted of the command. Having 
again ſet ſail, they Sd the mouths of the rivers T hermodon, 
Halys, Parthenius, &c. and landed in the peninſula called Ache- 
8 96 near the city of Heraclea. Being now very eager after 
piunder, and alfo very headſtrong and ungovernable, they ſent 
four ſubalterns, contrary to all the remonſtrances of Cheir:/o- 
Pbus, to demand 10,000 cyzicens, or about 9000 J. ſterling, 
from the Heracleans; who outwitted the deputies, and inſtantly: 
put their city in a ſtate of defence. Upon the return of the 
ſubalterns, the army was filled with mutiny and uproar, and 
treated all their chiefs with the bittereſt invectives, Xenophon 
particularly, as the main obſtructors of their wealth and glory. 


The | The Acheans and Arcadians preſently after abandoning Chei- 
_ riſophus, choſe ten chiefs of their own nation, and embarked by 
and Area 


| themſelves, to the number of about 4500 men; and landing at 
dians de- Calpe, between Heraclea and Byzantium, began to plunder the 
part by Afiatic Thracz, The Thracians ſoon aſſembling in great num- 
them- bers, ſurrounded them on all fides, and in frequent ſkirmiſhes 
ſelves, cut off great numbers of them, ſo that the reſt were obliged to 

ſue for an accommodation, which was even refuſed them. The 
and are remaining part of the army had alſo divided, one part march- 
terribly ing by land under Cheiriſophus, and others embarking with Xe- 
harraſſed, naphon, Who landing on the confines of Thrace, was informed 
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by ſome priſoners of the diſtreſs of the Arcadians. He imme- 
diately marched to their relief ; but before he arrived at the 

lace where they were beſieged, the Thracians, who had notice 
of his approach, fled, and the Arcadians had returned towards 
Calpe. Aenophon eee, marched thither, and arrived ſoon They are 
after them, Cheiriſophus not long after joining him with 2000 relieved 
men. The army being thus happily reunited, nothing was by Aeno- 
ſeen for a while but the moſt hearty congratulations on all phoz. 
hands ; and the next day it was unanimouſly agreed, that who- 
ever, for the future, propoſed to divide the army, ſhould be 
put to death. Cheiriſophus dying by a medicine he took in a 


| fever, Neon the A/inean was choſen to ſucceed him. 


Some diviſions ſoon aroſe again among the troops, one party New di- 
propoſing, tho' contrary to the admonitions of the diviners, to viſions 1 
make incurſions in ſearch of proviſions, and another arguing among the 
ſtrenuouſly for obeying the admonitions of the gods. Neon, the troops. 
new general, favoured the former, and cauſed proclamation to 
be made, that thoſe who had a mind might go in queſt of pro- 
viſions. Two thouſand. men accordingly went out of the camp 
with a guide; but a detachment of horſe being ſent againſt 
them by Pharnabazus governor of Phrygia, 500 of them were 


lain, and the reſt driven to a hill. Aenophon hearing of their The are 


misfortune, marched to their relief, and had the good fortune attacked 
to bring them back to the camp, which at night was alarmed by the 
by the Bythinians, who killed ſeveral of the out-guards. The Phrygians 
Greeks, next morning, choſe another camp, which they forti- and Per- 
hed with paliſadoes and a trench, and two days after Aenophon fans. 
marched out with almoſt all the troops againſt the enemy, 
whom, tho' very numerous, and joined by a body of Perſian 
cavalry, he routed and diſperſed. Having buried thoſe who 
were {lain a few days before, the Greeks erected a trophy, and 
returned to their camp, which was about nine miles diſtance. 
The barbarians now not venturing to make any oppoſition, | 
the Greets plundered the country, and conveyed an immenſe | 
booty and plenty of proviſions to their camp. As they had been Freſh diſ- 
informed that Cleander, governor of Byzantium, had promiſed turbances 
to come with a fleet to carry them off, they waited impatiently in the 
for his arrival. When he came, they were greatly diſappoint- army. 
ed; for he brought with him only two gallies, and had in his 
company one Dexippus, a public pyrate, who had lately car- 
ried off a fifty oared galley from Trebiſond. Cleander commit- 
ted the plunder to his charge, which ſoon occaſioned new diſ- 
turbances in the army ; ſo that at laſt the ſoldiers began to vent 
their rage againſt CG by throwing ſtones at him, and 
calling him many opprobrious names. Aenophon did his utmoſt 
to appeaſe the tumult; but foreſeeing the ill conſequence of exaſ- 
me Cleander, who, as governor of Byzantium, took upon 

im the whole cognizance of the affair, he ſummoned the army 
together, and in a ſpeech ſet before them the danger of letting 
him depart in anger, ſeeing the Lacedemonians, who now were 
maſters of all Greece, had it in their power to ſhut up all the 

5 Grecian 
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Grecian cities againſt them. Agaſias, and ſome others who had 
been concerned in affronting Dexippus, accordingly went and 


R 


ſubmitted themſelves to the deciſion of Cleander, who at firſt | 
aſſumed an air of reſentment; but being ſoftened by the in- 
terceſſion of Xenophon, he releaſed them, and offered ſacrifices | 


for the happy return of the army to Greece, aſſuring them, that 
when they arrived at Byzantium, he would treat them with the 
utmoſt hoſpitality. After his departure, the army, in a few days 
arrived at Chryſopolis, a ſmall city on the eaſt fide of the Thracian 


Beoſphorus, where they ſtaid ſeven days to fell the booty which | 


they had got in Bythina. | | 
They ar- Having paſſed the Boſphorus, they were with difficulty ad- 
rive at mitted into Byzantium, Pharnabazus, before their arrival, hav- 
Byzan- ing prejudiced the Lacedemonians againſt them, and urged them 
tium. to ſend them off directly to Greece, The Lacedemonians had 
even promiſed to take them into their pay; yet they perſuaded 
them, under a pretence of reviewing them, to march out of 
Shut out their city, and then ſhut the gates againſt them, adviſing them 
of the city to proceed to Greece. The army immediately reſented this in- 
by the 2z- ſult, and re-entering the city by force, threw the inhabitants 
zartines. into the utmoſt coniternation, they expecting to be treated as 
enemies. Aenophon dreading the conſequences of their plun- 
dering that metropolis, aſſembled the ſoldiers with the utmoſt 
diligence, and by an elegant and pathetic diſcourſe, diſſuaded 
them from their mtention. By his advice they deputed proper 
officers to the Spartan admiral, to declare that they did not 1n- 
tend any hoſtilities, but expected only the fulfilling of his pro- 
miſes. He anſwered, that they ſhould have no cauſe to repent 
their ſubmiſſion ; and the affair being accommodated, they left 
Byzantium, Anaxibius ordering —— to be made, that 
if any ſoldier ſhould be found tarrying in the city, he ſhould 
be ſold for a ſlave. | | . 
The army The army, ſoon after their departure from Byzantium, ſe pa- 
ſeparates, rated, ſome embarking in merchant veſſels, and arriving ſafe at 
and Ken their reſpective homes, whilſt others entered themſelves into 
F*onertcrs foreign ſervice. Of theſe laſt was Xenophon, who entered into 
into tle the ſervice of Seuthes king of Thrace, with as many of his 


ſ-rvice of men as were willing to follow him. This prince, inſtead of 


the king fulfilling the promiſes he had made to him, even wanted to 
of Thrace. rob him and his troops of all the ſpoils they had brought from 
Perſia. Aenophon warmly reproached him with his breach of 
faith; and paſſing over to Lampſacus with his troops, who 
amounted to near 60:0 men, he joined Thimbro the Lacedemo- 
nian, who was ſent againſt T aphernes and Pharnabazus. On 
his arrival at 1 Aenophon was congratulated on his 
ſafe return by the Phliaſan prieſt Euclides, who took the liberty 
to aſk him, how much gold he had brought with him? Aeno- 
His po- phon readily anſwered him with an oath, that he had not enough 
verty. left to carry him home, unleſs he ſold his horſe and equipage; 
and he was ſoon after obliged to ſell his horſe for 50 Darzcs, 
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had The troops from Lampſacus proceeded to Pergamus, a city in 
and 1/ia, and from thence. to Parthenium, where Xenophon, with 
rſt a detachment of 600 men, took a rich Ay os ſatrap priſoner, 
in- with his wife, children, horſes, and all his riches. By this 
ces booty, he not only enriched himſelf, but his troops; and Thim- 
hat bro ſoon after arriving, he left the army with a deſign to ſpend 
he the remainder of his days in ſolitude and privacy. As the city 
ys of Athens had baniſhed him for ſerving under Cyrus, he follow- 
an cd, for ſome time, the famed Ageſilaus king of Sparta, and was 
ch treated by him with all the marks of eſteem and friendſhip. 
Having ſerved ſome campaigns under him, he retired to the city Retires to 
d- Sciluns, where he wrote his hiſtory and philoſophical works. a private 
Thus ended this noble expedition, which our author concludes life. 
min the following words: The whole of the way, both of the 
ad expedition and retreat, conſiſted of 21 5 days march, of 115 5 


D | <« paraſangs, and of 34,650 ſtades ; and the whole time employ- 
of ed in both was a year and three months *.“ | 
sf A A Re RR 
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: 4 The Hiſtory of S1ciLy. 


CRATE 


The hiſtory of the iſland of S 10 ILY, fill it was reduced 
| by the Romans. 


* HIS large and fruitful iſland was antiently called Sica- The 


nia and Sicilia, from the Sicani and Siculi; and Trina- name of 
cria, or Triquetra, from its triangular figure, form- Sicih. 
ed by three famous promontories, Pælorum, Pachynum, 
and Lilbaum, The firſt, now called by the natives Capo di 
Faro, faces Italy, from which it is divided by the ſtraits of 
Meſſina. Theſe ſtraits are, according to Pliny, Strabo, and other 
= geographers, between 12 and 15 miles in the broadeſt place, 
and in the narroweſt about a mile and a half. From this nar- 


7 * Xenop. Anabas, Hutchins, & Spelman. not. in Xenoph. Forſter, 
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rowneſs, ſome of the antients concluded, that Sicily was origi. BY | 
nally joined to the continent of Italy by an iſthmus, which in 02 
proceſs of time was worn away by the fury of the waves and un 
the violence of earthquakes ; tho' others treat this account as the 
a fabulous tradition . The famous Scy/la and Charibdis, ſo 1 ok 
much celebrated by the poets, are at the north entrance into air 
the ſtraits. The former is a rock on the coaſt of Italy, und the Gn 
latter a whirlpool on the fide of Sicily. In antient times, the we 
paſſage between theſe two was very dangerous, on account of an 
the rapidity of the tides, which are very irregular, and ſome- th 
times ruſh in with ſuch violence, that ſhips riding at anchor "FF 
are in danger. The promontory Pachynum, now known by co 
the name of Capo Paſſaro, faces Greece ; and Lilybazum, now na 
called Caps di Marſella, or Capo di Boeo, lies over-againſt Afric. I 
lian, Pliny, Solinus, and Valerius Maximus tell us, that one 
named Strabo had ſuch an extraordinary ſight, that from a th 
watch-tower at Lilybeum he diſcovered a fleet failing out of the w. 


port of Carthage, and remarked their bigneſs and number; tho' A 
Carthage is diſtant from the coaſt of Sicihh 180 miles. 8 ſe 
Situation, Sicily extends from 35 deg. 40 min. to the 38 deg. 30 min. of in 
&c. north latitude. Its greateſt length is 200 miles, and its greateſt 2F in 
breadth 180. It has been always greatly noted for its fertility, of 
and was antiently called the granary of Rome. One of the v 


Qs 
_ 


Cities, moſt remarkable cities on the eaſtern coaſt is Meſſana, ſituated i 
Mcfſana, on the ſtraits. Its antient name was Zancle, and it is ſaid to v 
have been founded 530 years before the ſiege of Troy, and 964 m 

before Romulus laid the foundation of Rome. The Meſſenians, 

from the Peloponneſe, having afterwards ſettled in this city, 

changed its name to Meſſene, or Meſſana. According to Strabo 

and T hucydides, theſe Meſſenians came to the aſſiſtance of the a1 
Zancleans, and were received by them as friends; but accord- 

ing to Pauſanias, they, in conjunction with the inhabitants of of 
Rhegium, took poſſeſſion of the city by force. The Hamertin:i be 
afterwards ſeizing the city, and making it their capital, it be- c: 

came very rich and powerful. | 3 

Tauromi- About 35 miles ſouth from Maſſana ſtood Taurominium, ſo 1. 


2 n LN 
a? 


num. Called from the river Taurominius, which watered the city. It F b 
is now called Taormina, and is {till a place of ſome conſide- ir 
ration. | ri 


. Further ſouthward ſtood Catana, on the = of the lonian fe 

| ſea. It was built and peopled by the inhabitants of Chalcis, tl 
and continued in great ſplendor for many ages ; but at laſtit F u 
underwent the ſame fate as moſt of the other cities in the neigh- 7 T1 
bourhood of mount #tna, having been in great part conſumed |} v 
by the eruptions of that mountain. About the 76th Olympiad, 
according to Strabo, the city was rebuilt by Hiero, who expelled J 
the antient inhabitants, and named the place ÆAtua; but upon t! 
his death, the exiles again recovered the poſſeſſion of it. 
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Lebontini ſtood about 8 miles diſtance from the coaſt, 10 from Leontine. 
y 


Catana, and 20 from 0 It was built by the Chalcidians 
under the conduct of T heacles the Athenian, in the firſt year of 
the 13th Olympiad. At a ſmall diſtance from this city was a 
lake about 20 miles in compaſs, and abounding in fiſh. The 
air was deemed very unwholeſome, owing to the vapours ari- 
ſing from the marches overflowed by the lake; but the fields 
were ſo fruitful, that, according to Pliny, they yielded 100 fold; 
and the wines it produced were thought the moſt delicious of 


the whole iſland. 


The Sicani built the city of Hybla, but were expelled by a Mezor:i:, 
colony of Greeks from Megara, who called the place by the or bia. 


name of their native city. There were two other cities named 
Hybla in the inland parts of Szcly. | 


About twenty miles ſouth from Hybla ſtood Syracuſe, once Spracuf.. 


the metropolis of all Sicihh, and a moſt flouriſhing common- 
wealth, It was built, according to T hucydides and Strabo, by 
Archias, one of the Heraclidæ, who came into Sicily in the 
ſecond year of the 11th * Its walls were 18 miles 
in compaſs, and encloſed four very conſiderable cities united 
into one. Theſe were Acradina, Tyche, Neapolis, and the iſland 
of Ortygia. In Acradina, the largeſt of the four, there was a 
vaſt ſquare ſurrounded with porticoes, a magnificent temple 
dedicated to Jupiter Olympus, and ſeveral other buildings which 
were reckoned maſter-pieces of architecture. The chief orna- 
ments of Tyche were a ſpacious and beautiful gymnaſium, and 
ſeveral temples, particularly that of Fortune, by the Greeks 


4 called Tyche, greatly admired for their inimitable ſtructure. The 


third quarter, called the iſland, was joined to Acradina, Tyche, 
and Neapolis by a bridge ; and in this part were the palace of 
Hiero, and two magnificent temples. The chief ornaments 
of Neapolis, or the new city, were a ſpacious amphitheatre, two 
beautiful temples, and a ſtatue of Apollo Temnites, afterwards 


carried to Rome. 


Of theſe four cities, Ortyg:a alone is now remaining. The 
ruins ſtill left of the other three, are deſcribed at length 
by Fazellus. Near the city ſtood a ſteep hill called Epipolæ, 
in which was the famous priſon called Z ples or the Quar- 
ries. This dreadful priſon was a cave 125 paces long, and 20 
foot broad, cut out of the rock to an incredible depth. It was 
the work of Dionyſius the tyrant, who cauſed thoſe to be ſhut 
up in it who had the misfortune to incur his diſpleaſure *. 
The whole city was encloſed with a treble wall, fo flanked 
with towers and caſtles at proper diſtances, that itwas deemed 
impregnable. It had two harbours, ſeparated only by the iſland. 
The great harbour was above 3ooo paces in circumference, and 
the entrance of it o paces wide. Dionyſius the Younger, 
who governed this city, kept in conſtant pay 100,090 foot and 


1 


* Cicer. Act. vi. in Verr. 
| | 10,000 
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19,000 horſe, beſide a fleet of 400 ſail. It is ſtill a very con- 
ſiderable place, and well peopled. 
Camarina. Camarina, on the fouthern coaſt, was another conſiderable 


city of $:cily, tho' nothing now remains of it but ſome ruins. 
Next to Camarina ſtood Gela, a city once of great note, 
ſaid by Thucydides to have been founded by a body of Rhoatans, 
who were afterwards expelled by ſome Cretans. This city 
is commonly thought to have {ſtood at the mouth of the Gela, 
where Terra Nova now ſtands. : 
Aerigen- 3 or Agragas, was once a city of great note, and 
tum. no 


Gela. 


to have been founde 


rivers, being defended on the eaſt by a fortreſs built on a pre- 
cipice. Among other remarkable buildings in it there were 
three temples, greatly commended by the antients *. 


Heracha About twenty miles weſt from Agrigentum ſtood Heraclea © 
Minca, Ainoa, fo called, according to Diodorus, becauſe built 4 _ L 
efore 


nos king of Crete. Some relate, that the city was built 
the Cretans arrived in Sicihh, and was called Macara. The 
Cretans were driven out by the Selinuntii, and theſe by a colo- 
ny of the Lacedemonians under the command of one of the He- 
raclidæ, from whom it borrowed the name Heraclea. 

Selinus, Selinus is ranked by the antients among the chief cities of 


Sicily. Strabo tells us, that it was built by the inhabitants of 


Megara in Sicily, about 100 years after the foundation of their 
own city. The city borrowed its name from the river Selinus, 


and the river from the great quantity of ſmallage, called in the 


Greek Selinon, which grew on its banks. 


Lilyhbæum. The firſt city that lay on the coaſt oppoſite to Italy, was Li- 


ms which gave name to the cape, and was, according to 
Ally, one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt conſiderable cities of Sicily. 


Tho! it was ſtanding in Strabo's time, there is nothing now re- 


maining of it but the ruins of ſome aqueduas and temples. 
The city Marſella, whence the cape is now calle Capo di Mar- 

ſella, is ſuppoſed to have been built out of its ruins. 
Drepanum. _Drepanum, now v was ſo called from the Greet word 
repanos, a ſcythe, ſuch being the ſhape of the ſhore on which 
it ſtood. It was antiently a famous mart, with a ſafe harbour, 
and was fortified by Hamilcar the father of Hannibal, who made 

it the ſeat of war againſt the Romans. 

„ Eryx ſtood on the top of an hill of the ſame name, at a ſmall 
. diſtance from the ſea, and was generally noted for a famous 


temple of Venus, whoſe ſon Eryx is ſaid to have been killed C 


there by Hercules. 


®* Thucyd, I. vi. Polyb. I. vii, Diod, I. xiii, 


eſs famous for its buildings than Syracuſe itſelf. It ſtood 
between the rivers Agragas and [lyp/a, and is ſaid by T hucydides © 

f about the 5oth Olympiad by the inhabi- 
tants of Gela. Its walls, Polybius tells us, were built upon an 
inacceſſible rock; and it was covered on both fides by two 
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Not far from mount Eryx ſtood Segeſta, called alſo Ege/ta; fege/?a. 


and ſometimes Ace/ta. According to an antient tradition it 
was built by Ancas, when he was driven by a ſtorm on the 
coaſt of Sicily. Some ſay it was built by Ege/?us, or, as Virgil 
calls him, Ace/tes, before Aneas came into [taly; and others 
are of opinion, that it was founded by one Elymus a Trojan. 
It was watered by two rivers, named by the Trojans Scamander 
and Simois, in memory of thoſe in their native country. 


Panormus, now Palermo, and the capital of Sicily, was built Panermus. 


by the Phenicians ſome time before the arrival of any Greeks 
in the iſland. In the neighbourhood of this city ſtood antiently 
a ſtrong fortreſs, called HErdta, which was alſo the name of the 
hill now called Monte Pelegrins. 


31 


About 20 miles eaſt from Panormus ſtood Himera, founded Himera. 


by the inhabitants of Meſſina, and utterly ruined by the Car- 
oh inians. It was afterwards rebuilt by the Romans; and 
Tully ſpeaks of it as one of the moſt conſiderably cities in Si- 
cily. In the reign of Auguſtus it was made a Roman colony, as 
appears from ſome medals. 


urther eaſt on this coaſt ſtood Alæſa and pee both con- Alæſa and 
rſt, it is _— Acathyr- 


ſiderable cities, but now deſtroyed. The 
ſtood near the preſent city Caronia, on the river Alæ 
the other at a ſmall diſtance from the promontory, which the 
Sicilians call Capo d' Orlando. Among the inland cities the fol- 
lowing are the moſt remarkable. 


us, and na. 


Adranum, now Aderno, at the foot of mount Ana, built, Adranum. 


according to Diodorus, by Dionyſius the Elder. It was famous 
for the temple of Adranus, the tutelary god of the Siculi, whi- 
ther the inhabitants of the iſland and foreigners flocked at 
ſtated times of the year to make their offerings. Alan tells 
us, that 1000 large maſtiffs were conſtantly kept here, and that 
they fawned on thoſe who brought preſents to the temple, and 
conducted drunken perſons home in the night, while they fell 
furiouſly on thieves and tore them in pieces. 

Enna ſtood on an eminence in the middle of Sicilh, whence 


it was called the navel of Sicily. It was one of the ſtrongeſt 


places in the iſland, and remarkable for its beautiful plains, 
fruitful ſoil, and many lakes and ſprings which watered its ter- 
ritory. Ceres, it is ſaid, was born in this diſtrict, and firſt taught 
the inhabitants of Enna the art of agriculture. The rape of 
Proſerpine by Pluto, Diodorus ſays, alſo happened near ; ky 
while the young goddeſs was gathering flowers among the mea- 
dows. This opinion prevailing among the Enneans, they ſhew- 


Enna, 


ed a large cavern which, they believed, opened itſelf to make . 


the god a way to his infernal kingdom. The Sicilians, on this 
account, worthiped theſe two divinities, and Gels erected a 
magnificent temple to Ceres in this city. | 


Engyum was, according to Cicero, one of the moſt conſider- Engyum, 


able cities of S$:c:ly, It ſtood near mount Maurus, now Man- 
donia, was founded by the Cretans, and was famous for a tem- 
ple dedicated to Ceres; in which were lodged javelins and bra- 
zen * that had been conſecrated by Meriones and Uly/es 

| | ts 
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to certain goddeſſes called Mothers, who are ſaid to have ap. 
peared from time to time. „„ | 

The moſt remarkable mountain in Sicily is Ætna, now Mon- 


gibello. It is the higheſt in Sicily, and famous for its frequent 
and dreadful eruptions, which have often deſtroyed the country 


to a great diſtance. The lower parts are very fruitful, the 


middle ſhaded with woods, and the top covered with ſnow great 
part of the year, notwithſtanding the flames and hot cinders it 
frequently throws up. The antients ſuppoſed that this moun- 
tain was the priſon of the giants who rebelled againſt Zupzter ; 
and alſo, that Vulcan and the 2 here employed themſelves 


in forging thunderbolts. On this laſt account they erected on 
the hill a temple to Vulcan, in which was kept, as Alan in- 
forms us, a perpetual fire. Next to Aitna in height and com- 


pais is mount Eryx. 


The principal rivers were the Terius, now La Tavetta ; the | 


Himera, now called the Salſo, on account of the brakiſh taſte 
of its waters; the Halycus, now Il Platara, &c. | 

Off the north coaſt of Sicily, about 40 miles diſtance, lay the 
olian iſlands, fo called from Aolus, who is ſuppoſed to have 
reigned there. They were alſo called the YJulcanan iſlands, and 
by the Greeks e becauſe ſome of them vomited out 
flames like mount Atna. The antients reckon ſeven of them; 
namely, Lipara, Hiera, Stronoyle, Euonymos, Didyme, Ericuſa, 
and Phenicuſe. Lipara, or Lipari, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, 
is 18 miles in compaſs, and is the beſt peopled. It abounds 
with alum, ſulphur, and bitumen, and has a fruitful ſoil, and 
many medicinal baths, which formerly were much frequented. 
Strongylæ, now Strembelo, is about 10 miles in compaſs, and 
very truitful ; but is frequently waſted by the flames from a 
burning mountain. The other iſlands are no ways conſider- 
able, moſt of them being uninhabited, and mere rocks. 

The iſlands called #gates, or #gades, lie north of cape. Lily- 
beum, and are three in number; namely, Phorbantia or Buc- 
cina, #guſa or Capraria, and Hiera or Maritima. Their mo- 
dern names are Levenzo, Fauigana, and IMaretano. 

The firſt inhabitants of Sicily are ſaid to have been the G- 
clopes and Leftrigones ; but from whence they came, is uncer- 
tain. According to the poets, they were huge giants who fed 
on human fleſh ; and ſome moderns have endeavoured to prove 
their large ſtature from the remains of ſome dead bodies of a 
gigantic ſize which have been found in ſeveral parts of this 
iſland *. | 5 | | 

The moſt antient inhabitants after the. Cyclopes were the Si- 
cant, who, according to ſeveral antient authors, came from a 
country in Stain, watered by the river Sicanus +. Diodorus, 
upon the authority of Timæus, who wrote the hiſtory of Sicily 


— 


* Fazel. D. i. I. i. Marian Valguarrera de primis inc. Sicil. 
+ Thucyd. 1, vi. Dion, Hal. 1. i. Diod Sic. l. v. Solin. c. 10. 
from 
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OF THE WORLD: 
ſrom the earlieſt ages, affirms, that the Sicani were the original 
inhabitants of S:c:/y. In the time of Thucydides they fill inha- 
bited the weſtern parts of the iſland, ſome Trans having ſet- 
tled among them, and built the cities of Eryx and Egeſta; tome 
Phocenſes alſo joined them on their return from the ſiege of 
Troy, The people called Sicali, long after came over from 
Auſonia in Tialy, and ſettled in that part of the iſland which the 
$icani had forſaken on account of the eruptions of mount Atna. 

They ſoon began to encroach upon their neighbours ; and hav- 
ing defeated the Sicani in a pitched battle, confined them to a 
es corner of the iſland. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, on the autho- 
on JF rity of Philiſtus, ſays, that the S:culz were originally Ligares, 
n- and being conquered by Hercules in his return from Spain, and 


N- 2 incorporated into his army, were ſettled by him in Sicily. The 
b Pbannicians alſo made ſome ſettlements in the iſland, for the 
e conveniency of trade. 


ſte About 300 years after the arrival of the Siculi, the iſſand be- 
gan to be known to the Greeks, who, as we have already re- 


he = lated, planted colonies on its coaſts . According to Diodorus, 
indeed, a colony of Cretans ſettled in the iſland long before any 

ad other Greeks. Strabo relates, that part of the iſland near Mon- 

ut gantium, was peopled by the Morgetes, who were driven out 

15 of {taly by the Oenotrians. The Campani, who aſſumed the 

4 name of MHamertini, that is, invincible warriors, and the Car- 

S, thaginians, who ſettled very early in Sicily, may likewiſe be 

ls counted among the antient inhabitants of the iſland. 

d 4 As the works of the original authors, who have expreſsly The hiſ- 


I. | treated of the affairs of S:c/ly, have not reached our times, the tory of the 
d Sicihan hiftory is very obſcure and imperfect (A). Of the Le- Sicani and 
4 trigones and Cyclopes, nothing is known but the fabulous rela- Sicali. 
tions of the poets. Some, indeed, not without good grounds, 

have imagined, that the * and the Sicani were one and 
the ſame people +. The Sicani had at firſt as many kings as 
cities; but were in proceſs of time brought under ſubjection to 
one prince. Of all their kings, we find only two mentioned in 
2 hiſtory ; namely, Cocalus and Teutus. In the reign of Cocalus, 
- X 44mos king of Crete invaded the iſland, and required the king 
to deliver up Dædalus, who had fled hither. Cocalus ſeeming 
1 'F to comply with the requeſt of Minos, invited him to his palace, 
- 2X where he cauſed him to be ſtifled in a hot bath. In the reign 
of Teutus, the Sicani being at variance among themſelves, were 
5 ſubdued by Phalarss, tyrant of Agrigentum, who took their king 
priſoner. The Sicani, in the time of the Peloponnefian war, 
ſided with the Lacedemonians, and afterwards they joined Dio- 


— 


* 'Thucyd. I. vi. + Reineccii hiſt. Jul. v. ii. 


(a) Theſe authors were Ti- and their works are frequently 
mæus, Philiſtus, Antiochus of Sy- cited by Diodorus and Thucy- 
racuſe, Hipys, and Theopompus; dides. 


Vor. III. | D nyſius, 
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nyſius, tyrant of Syracuſe, againſt the Carthaginians; but were F 
at laſt intirely ſubdued by the latter. Upon the concluſion. of 
the firſt Punic war, they became in a manner ſubject to the 4 


Romans. 


According to Diodorus and Juſtin, Æolus was the firſt king of 


all the Siculi; and his ſucceſſors were Butes and Eryx. The moſt 
renowned of their princes was Ducetius, who 1 with great 
wiſdom. He built the city Palicon, fo called from a temple de- 
dicated to the gods Palici, which was held very ſacred, the vio- 


lation of oaths taken there being, as it is ſaid, always attend- 
ed with ſudden and exemplary puniſhment. Having united al! 


engaged in a war againſt the Syracuſans, and gained ſeveral 
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the Siculi, except the inhabitants of e into one body, he 


victories over them; but being at laſt 


efeated, and baſely aban- 


doned by his troops, he went and ſurrendered himſelf to the 
Syracuſans, who granted him his life, and baniſhed him to their 
mother city Corinth. After his departure, the Syracuſans reduc- ? 
ed the whole country of the Siculi, except Trinacria, their ca- 


pital. The Trinacrians, however, being at length almoſt all 7 
lain in an engagement, the Syracuſans made themſelves maſters * 
of their city, razed it to the ground, ſold all the men and wo- 


men for ſlaves, and ſent the ſpoils by way of thankſgiving to 


the temple of Apollo at Delphi. The Siculi did not continue 
long ſubject to Syracuſe ; for in the war that broke out between 
the Syracuſans and the Athenians, they affiſted the latter; and 
not long after, when the Carthaginians declared war againſt 


Syracuſe, they joined them with 28,000 men. The Carthagi- 
nians, however, beginning to act as maſters, they afterwards * 


aſſiſted Dionyſius the Elder againſt them: but he being abliged 
to ſubmit, the Carthaginians ſoon reduced the Siculi, tho they 


at length were forced to abandon the iſland. We ſhall now 
give a ſhort account of the affairs of Syracu/e, the chief Greek 


colony in the iſland. | 
The hiſ- As Athenæus and Alian mention one Polis as reigning in 
tory of Syracuſe in the earlieſt times, ſome have concluded that the 
Syracuſe. city was hit governed by kings. However, that a democracy 
very early prevailed, is manifeſt from Ariſtotle, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, and Fujtia*. The tranſactions of the republic for 200 
years, are buried in oblivion ; but when Syracuſe became again 
ſubject to a ſingle perſon, the Syracuſans began to make a con- 
ſiderable figure. | : 
Clin the . Gelon, who is reckoned their firſt tyrant, was born in the 
firſt tyrant city of Gela, and ſignalized himſelf in the wars which Hippo- 
of fe- Crates, tyrant of Gela, carried on > e his neighbouring ſtates. 
en. After the death of Hippocrates, Gelon, under pretence of defend- 


his own citizens, and having overcome them in a battle, ſeized 


— — 


— 


* Ariſt, Polit. I. v. Diod. Sic. I. xx. Juſtin. J. xxii. 


ing the rights of the tyrant's children, took up arms againſt 
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on the ſovereignty for himſelf. Being ſoon afterwards put in 
poſſeſſion of Syracuſe by a faction of the Syracuſans whom he 
had ſupported, he gave the government of Gela to his brother 
Hiero, and bent all his thoughts on the beautifying of Syraciſe, 
and extending the limits of that ſtate. - His firſt care was to 
people it well ; and therefore having deſtroyed the city of Ca- 
marina, and: thoſe of the Megareans, he tranſported the moſt 
wealthy among the inhabitants to Syracuſe ; but ſold the com- 
mon people for ſlaves, obliging thoſe who purchaſed them to 
tranſport them out of $:cly ; ſaying, it was more eaſy to go- 
vern 1000 men of ſubſtance, than one who had nothing to 


loſe. 


Gelon having, by theſe means, greatly increaſed his power, His alli- 


the ſtates of Athens and Lacedemon courted his friendſhip, and ance is 


invited them to enter into an alliance with them againſt Aerxes courted 


king of Perſia. Tho theſe ſtates had formerly refuſed their by the 
aſſiſtance to Gelon againſt the Carthaginians, he nevertheleſs told neigh- 


their ambaſſadors, that he was fo far from retaliating ſuch an bouring 


ungenerous treatment, that, on the contrary, he was ready to ſtates. 
ſupply them with 200 gallics, 20,000 men completely armed, 
2000 horſe, 2000 bowmen, 2000 lingers, 2000 light horſe, and « 


| beſides, to furniſh the whole Greet army with corn during all 


the time of the war, upon condition they would appoint him 
commander in chief of all their forces. The ambaſſdors re- 
jecting this propoſal with indignation, Gelon offered to be ſatiſ- 
fied with the command either of the fleet or the army: but this 
being likewiſe rejected, they were ordered to depart, 

Soon after, Gelon hearing that Xerxes had paſſed the F!1:/- 
pont, diſpatched to Delphi one Cadmus, whom he could con- 
Ade in, with rich preſents, injoining him to wait the event of 
a battle; and in caſe Aerxes ſhould conquer, to preſent him 
with the treaſure, and pay him homage in his name; but if the 


| Greeks ſhould get the better of the barbarians, to bring back 


the preſents to S7cly. However, ſome of the Sicilian writers, 
as Herodotus informs us, related, that Gelon was afterwards de- 
ſirous of aſſiſting the Lacædemonians; but was prevented, being 
obliged to guard againſt an invaſion from the Carthaginians : for 
after the departure of the Greet ambaſladors, he learnt, that the 
Carthaginians had entered into a treaty with Aerxes, to fall upon 
the Greeks in Sicily and Italy, to prevent them from giving any 
aſſiſtance to their mother country. 
ance, the Carthaginians made immenſe preparations for three zhaginz- 


of war, and 300 tranſports, With this formidable army Ha- Sicih, 
milcar ſailed from Carthage, and landing without oppoſition at 
Panormus, laid ſiege to . then governed by Theron ty- 
rant of Agrigentum, whoſe daughter Gelon had married. Himera 


being a place of great ftrength, Hamilcar had cauſed two large 


camps to be well fortified, lodging his land army in one, and 
in the other the marines with the 5 which he had cauſed 
8 2 to 
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2 years, and aſſembled no leſs than zoo, ooo men, with 2000 ſhips axs invade 
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to be drawn on ſhore. Gelon drawing together an army of 

50,000 foot and 5000 horſe, marched with all poſſible expedi- 

tion to the relief of his father-in-law. On his approach to 

Himera, he intercepted a letter, by which he was informed, 

that a body of horſe from Selinus, propoſed next day to join 
Hamilcar, who that morning was to offer a ſolemn ſacrifice to 

2 are] in the camp of the marines. On this intelligence, he 

ordered an equal number of his own horſe to advance to the 
_ enemy's camp, as if they had been the Selinuntines; and theſe 

being admitted without the leaſt ſuſpicion, immediately made 

but are up to Hamilcar and ſlev him; after which they cut in pieces 
entirely moſt of the marines who were attending him without arms, 
defeated and then ſet fire to the ſhips. Gelon, in the mean time, attack- 
by Gelon. ed the other camp, who hearing of the death of their general, 
and ſeeing their fleet in a blaze, betook themſelves to a preci- 

pitate flight, when no fewer than 150,000 of them were cut 
to pieces. The reſt, for want of proviſions, were ſoon after 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion ; ſo that of this mighty army, 
the greateſt that had ever been raiſed in thoſe weſtern parts, 
not one fingle man made his eſcape *. 3 

This victory, however, is plainly repreſented by Pindar in 
his ode to Hero, as a naval one; which account ſeems, in a 
great meaſure, confirmed by the Scholiaſt of P:ndar, who quotes 
a paſſage from Ephorus, a Sicilian hiſtorian, to the following 
purpoſe : that Gelon, with a fleet of 200 ſhips, vanquiſhed the 
Carthaginians; by which victory he not only ſaved Szcily, but 
all Greece. According to Pauſanias, indeed, it would appear, 
that Gelon gained a victory both by ſea and land +. 

After the total defeat of the enemy, Gelon amply rewarded 
all who had ſignalized themſelves in the action, eſpecially the 
body of horſe, to whom he was chiefly indebted for the vic- 
tory. Having offered the greateſt part of the ſpoils, which 
were of an immenſe value, to the gods, he ſhared the captives 
with his allies, who employed them in public works for the 
common good. So many priſoners were taken, that all Africa, 
as our author ſays, ſeemed to have been tranſplanted into Sicily. 

Some of the private citizens of Agrigentum, who had diſtinguiſh- 2 
ed themſelves above the reſt, had 500 a- piece. The Agrigen- 
tines, on this occaſion, built their famous temple, and made 
thoſe conduits which were ſo much admired by the antients. 
Of the whole Carthaginian fleet, only 80 veſſels eſcaped from 
Sicily; but before they reached Carthage they were all caft away, 

a few men only being ſaved in a ſmall boat. 1 
Carthage The Carthaginians, upon hearing of the total deſtruction of 
in great their fleet and army, were ſtruck with the greateſt conſterna- 7 
conſterna- tion and deſpair, and immediately ſent amba{ladors to conclude 
tion. a. peace with Gelon. He, being moved by their entreaties, ac- 
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cordingly granted them a peace on the following terms; namely, They aſk 
that.they ſhould pay 2000 talents of ſilver, build two temples, a peace 
where the articles of the treaty ſhould be lodged and kept as from 
ſacred, and for the future abſtain from offering human ſacri- Gelon. 
fices. The Carthaginians 1 accepted of this peace; and 
to ſhew their gratitude to Demarata, Gelon's wife, who had in- 
terceded in their behalf, they ſent her a golden crown, which 
was valued at 100 talents of gold. „ 

Gelon now reſolved to paſs into Greece, and to join his coun- He re- 
trymen there againſt the Per/zans; but as he was about to em- ſolves to 
bark, a meſſenger from Corinth brought him the joyful news aſſiſt the 


of the defeat of the Perſian fleet at Salamis, and of the precipitate Greets 


retreat of Xerxes, He then diſmiſſed his army, after giving each againſt 
of the ſoldiers ſome token of his favour : allowing his allies to Xerxes. 
return home, and quartering his mercenaries in places at a diſ- 

tance from Syracuſe. 

Having then aſſembled the Syracuſans in arms, he himſelf The peo- 
went into the midſt of them without arms or guards, and ple oblige 
there gave them an account of his whole conduct, declaring him to 
that he had never any thing elſe in view but the public wel- take the 
fare; and if he had acted amiſs, it was now in their power title of 
to puniſh him. The numerous aſſembly, affected with the King. 
confidence he had repoſed in them, aniwered only with loud 


acclamations, calling him their great benefactor, their deliverer, 


their king; which laſt title they not only obliged him to ac- 
cept of, but by a decree ſettled the crown after his death on his 

two brothers Hiero and Thraſybulus. In memory alſo of the 

enerous confidence he had repoſed in them, they erected a 
Nats to him, repreſenting him ſimply in the habit of a citi- 
zen. Many years after, when the ſtatues of all their tyrants 
were formally tried and condemned, this ſtatue alone was 
acquitted *. 

elon, according to Diodorus, was the firſt man that became He ſtudies 

more virtuous by his being raiſed to, the throne. Before his the happi- 
power was eſtabliſhed, he was, contrary to his natural diſpo- neſs of his 
ſition, obliged to uſe ſome ſeverity ; but when the ſupreme au- people. 
thority was by the univerſal conſent put into his hands, he 
made it his only ſtudy to oblige all, and to ſerve the public to 
the utmoſt of his power. He began with beſtowing on 10,000 
foreigners, who had ſerved under him, all the rights and pri- 
vileges of the Syracuſans ; by this means, both encreaſing the 

power of the ſtate, and rewarding the ſervices of ſo many brave 


men. 


He was famous for his honeſty, truth, and ſincerity; and is 
ſaid never to have wilfully wronged the meaneſt of his ſubje cs, 
and never to have promiſed a thing which he did not perform. 


One of the chief objects of his attention was the encouraging Encou- 


of agriculture. He animated the huſbandmen by his preſence, rages 
10 ul. 


ture, 
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and took delight in employing his ſpare hours in e with 
them in the fields; his deſign being not only ta render the 
country rich and fruitful, but to inure his ſubjects to toils, and 
to an àctive hardy life; being himſelf a profeſſed enemy to all 
luxury, pomp, and oſtentation. Gelon aſſumed no part of the 
kingly office, but the toils and cares of it, and the ſatisfaction 
of procuring happineſs to others, which, to a virtuous mind, is 
the greateſt of ien The Syracuſans, he often ſaid, 
could have no other defign in placing the crown upon his head, 
than to engage him, by ſo ſignal a favour, to defend the ſtate, 
to preſerve order in al! things, to protect innocence and juſtice, 
and to exhibit, by his ſimple, modeſt, frugal, and regular life, 
a pattern of all civil virtues. This deſign he anſwered above 
any prince that had reigned before him, his whole life being 
taken up in promoting the worſhip of the gods, the obſervance 
of the laws, and the welfare of his ſubjects. | 
His reign, however, was but ſhort ; for he died of a dropſy 
in the 3d, or the beginning of the 4th, year after the decree 
of the Syracuſans inveſting him with the ſupreme authority. 
The grief of his ſubjects, on account of his death, was equal 
to the love and eſteem they had always born him. The whole 
city accompanied the body of their beloved king to the place 
where it was to be interred, tho' it was above twenty miles 
diſtant from AE When fire was ſet to the funeral pile, 
a favourite dog, Pliny ſays, threw himſelf into the flames, anc 
was reduced to aſhes. In the place where Gelon was buried, 
the people, in token of their gratitude and affection to him, 


erected a magnificent mauſoleum, ſurrounded with nine towers 


of a ſurpriſing height, and decreed him thoſe honours which 
were then paid to the demigods or heroes *, | 

Gelon was ſucceeded by Hiero his elder brother, who came 
to the crown in the beginning of the 76th Olympaid. He is 
commended by Ælian as an excellent prince; but by Diodorus 


he is repreſented as a covetous, head-ſtrong, and cruel tyrant. 


Suſpecting that his brother Polyzelus, who had great intereſt 
among the citizens, deſigned to drive him from the throne, he 
therefore ſuffered no Syracuſan to enter his palace, and employ- 
ed only foreigners and mercenaries about him. In order to get 
rid of Polyzelus, he reſolved to ſend him to Italy with an army; 
but his brother refuſing the command, the tyrant was fo exaſ- 
perated, that he would have put him to death, had he not, by 
a timely flight, ſaved himſelf in the territories of Theron the ty- 
rant of Agrigentum, who had married his daughter. Theron re- 
fuſing to deliver him up, a war broke out between him and 
Hierro; which after laſting ſeveral years, was ended in the fol- 
loying manner. The inhabitants of Himera, who were op- 
preſſed by Thrafideus the fon of Theron, offered privately to de- 
liver up their city to Hiero. He deteſting their treachery, diſ- 


” 


— 
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coyered their deſign to Theron; who out of gratitude, concluded 


a peace with him, on terms very advantageous to the Syracuſans. 
zron, having given Hiero his ſiſter in „ prevailed 
f 


on him to receive his brother Polyzelus into friend again. 

After the concluſion of this peace, Hiero drove the inhabi- Hiero ex- 
tants of Catana and Naxus from their country, and in their pels tlie 
room ſettled a colony of Syracuſans and Peloponnefians. He inhabi- 
incorporated the Cataneans and Naxians with the Leontines, tants of 
The ſame year he obtained a nayal victory over the Hetruſ- Catana 


| cans of Tyrrhenia, who had long infeſted the Sicilian coaſts. andNaxus. 


Mean while Thra/ideus ſucceeding his father on the throne Engaged 


of Agrigentum, declared war againſt Hiero, becauſe he had pre- in a new 


ſumed to adviſe him not to oppreſs his ſubjects, but to treat war a- 
them with humanity. Having entered the territories of Syra- gainſt the 
7 in an hoſtile manner, Hiero marched out againſt him; and Ag rigen- 
after a bloody engagement, totally defeated him. He, in de- tines. 
ſpair, having abdicated the government, and laid violent hands 

on himſelf at Megara, the Agrigentines entered into an alliance 

with Hiero. Not long after . 0 died at Catana, and was Here dies. 
there buried with great pomp and magnificence. Authors are 

not agreed whether he reigned 10, or 11, or 12 years *, Be- 

fore his death he fell into a lingering illneſs, during which his 

only delight was to converſe with men of learning, whom he 
invited to his court from all parts, amply rewarting them for 

their inſtructive and entertaining converſation. Among theſe 

were Simonides, Pindar, Aſchylus, Bacchylides, and Hpicharmus, 

the greateſt philoſophers and poets of their age. Simonides, par- 
ticularly, had a great aſcencant over the king, who frequently 
converſed with him on philoſophical ſubjects; and in one of 

their converſations, aſked him his opinion of the nature and at- 
tributes of the Deity. S:monides aſked one day to conſider on 

the ſubject, and next day he aſked two, and went on increaſ- 

ing in the ſame proportion. When Hiero preſſed him to give 

the reaſon of theſe delays, he confeſſed that the ſubject was 
above his comprehenſion ; and that the more he meditated upon 

it, he found it the more incomprehenſible. Diodorus, as we 

have obſerved, gives a bad character of Hero ; but the pane- 

gyric beſtowed on him by #/an, ſeems confirmed by Pindar, 

who in his odes praiſes him. not only for the victory he won 

in the Olympic games, but alſo for his eminent virtues, calling 

him a prince in whom centered all the great and truly princely 
qualities. It is certain, that his court was a place of reſort for 

all men of wit and learning; and that he invited them to it 

by his affability, courteous treatment, and liberality. 

Hiero was ſucceeded by his brother Thraſybulus, a ſavage and Is ſuc- 
bloody tyrant, who practiſed all ſorts of cruelty on his ſub- ceeded by 
jects. All who gave him the leaſt diſguſt were barbarouſly Thrafybu- 
murdered ; which provoked the Syracuſans at length to take lus. 

8 | | Bef. Chr. 
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up arms againſt him and declare him an enemy to his country, 
He go- The tyrant, tho he kept 15,000 mercenaries in pay, attempted 
verns ty- at firſt to appeaſe the tumult with fair words ; but findi that 
rannically. the incenſed citizens were not to be impoſed upon, he leized 
; two of the diviſions of the city, and began hoRilities againſt 
them. The Syracuſans ſoliciting the aſſiſtance of the cities of 
Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, Himera, and ſeveral others, received 
fuccours from them, by which they were enabled to venture a 
is driven general engagement, The tyrant being defeated, was obliged 
out by the to reſign his authority, and retire out of Sicihy. He, accor- 
Syro . dingly, withdrew to Locros in Italy, where he led a private life, 
fans. after a ſhort reign of ten months. : ; 
© onnlad 4 he Syracuſans having thus recovered their former liberty 
govern- unanimouſly decreed in a general aſſembly, that a ſtatue ſhould 
ment eſta- be erected to Jupiter the deliverer, of the ſize of a coloſſus; 
bliſhed at and that on the anniverſary of the happy day of the recovery 
Syrace/e. of their liberty, ſolemn games ſhould be exhibited, and 450 
, bulls ſacrificed as a thankigiving to the gods. By another de- 
cree, the magiſtrates were ordered to be choſen from among 
the chief citizens; but the ſtrangers made free by Gelon, were 
excluded from. all employments of truſt. The foreigners hav- 
ing, for ſome time, in yain complained of this hardſhip, at laſt 
joined together to the number of 7000, and ſeizing on Acradina 
and the ifland, annoyed from thence the other quarters of the 
town. After an obſtinate reſiſtance, they were moſt of them 
cut in pieces, tho* not without great laughter of the Syracuſans. 
All the other Greet cities in Sicily, after the example of Syra- 
cuſe, entered into an alliance againſt the mercenaries and fo- 
reigners, and driving them from their poſſeſſions, reſtored the 
antient proprietors, ; f 
Notwithſtanding this general expulſion of the tyrants and their 
abettors, there remained ſeveral ſecret well-wiſhers of arbitrary 
8 who frequently diſturbed the public peace. In 
Syracuſe, one T yndarides attempted to aſſume the ſovereign power; 
i but both he and his accomplices were put to 2 Their 
Petaliſm puniſhment, however, not deterring other wealthy perſons 
introdu- from the like attempt, the 1 at length made a law not 
ced at H- unlike the Athenian Oftraciſm. this law, which was called 
racuſe, Petaliſim, from the Greek word Prtalen, the names of ſuch as 
they apprehended powerful enough to uſurp the ſovereignty, 
were written on leaves by the citizens; and when the leaves 
were counted, he who had moſt ſuffrages againſt him, was ba- 
niſhed for five years. The fatal effects of this law were very 
ſoon felt ; for thoſe who were moſt capable of governing the 
commonwealth, were driven out, and the adminiſtration of 
public affairs committed to the meaneſt of the people. Others, 
who were able to do their country great ſervice, voluntarily re- 


tiring from the city, the republic was on the brink of ruin; 


which ſoon obliged them to repeal the law, and again to truſt 
the reins of government to thoſe who could manage them, f 


— 
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In the mean time Ducetius prince of the Siculi, who inhabited War be- 


the inland parts of the iſland, having taken the city of Enna by tween the 
ſtorm, advanced to Agrigentum, with the deſign of driving the Syracu- 
Greeks from all the cities which had formerly been poſſeſſed by /ars and 
his countrymen. The Agrigentines being defeated in a battle, Siculi. 


and threatned with a fiege, received a ſtrong reinforcement 
from the Syracuſans, which tempted them again to take the 
field, when they were a ſecond time defeated. The ee 
general having loſt almoſt all his troops, and being convicted 
of correſponding with the enemy, was put to death upon his 
return, and a new general appointed, who reduced all the cities 
of the Siculi, and obliged Ducetius to ſubmit to the Syracuſans. 
The Siculi being reduced, the Syracuſans in a manner gave 
law to the whole iſland, the Greet cities acknowleging them as 
their chiefs and protectors. Not contented with the honour 
of being protector, Syracuſe, by degrees, began to aſſume the 
authority of a ſovereign over cities that were no leſs free than 
herſelf, which quickly diſturbed the tranquillity of the iſland. 


The Leontines being attacked by the Syracuſans, on what pre- The Aube. 
tence we know not, had recourſe for aſſiſtance to the Atheni- nians aſſiſt 
ans, from whom they were originally deſcended. Gorgias, their the Leon- 
ambaſſador, was the moſt famous orator of his time, and is faid zines a- 


to have been the firſt that taught the rules of rhetoric. The gain the 


Athenians, who had long meditated the conqueſt of Sicily, tho' Syracu- 
their ambitious deſigns had been prudently checked by Pericles, ſans. 
were at this time maſters of the ſea, and every where ſucceſs- Bef. Ch: 


ful, having many confederates, a numerous army, experienced 
commanders, and in ready money above 10,000 talents. They 
were therefore fully perſuaded that they ſhould be able to over- 
come the Lacedemonians, with whom they were then at war, 
and at the ſame time reduce the iſland of Sicily. They ac- 
cordingly, without heſitation, eſpouſed the cauſe of the op- 
— 3 and ſent 100 ſail of ſhips well manned, un- 
der the command of Lachetes and Chabrias, againſt Syracuſe. 
Theſe arriving at Rhegium, were there joined by 100 other 
veſſels from the Athenian colonies. With this reinforcement 
they ravaged the Æolian iſlands, and defeating the Myleans, and 
taking their city, committed great devaſtations in the enemy's 
country. The Athenians, encouraged with the ſucceſs of their 
fleet, Kut other 40 ſhips to Sicily; but the Leontines being ſen. 
ſible of their ambitious views, concluded a ſeparate peace with 


the Syracuſans, and were all made free of Syracuſe. This peace 


diſappointing the hopes of the Athenzans, they vented their rage 
againſt the commanders in that expedition. 


About ten years after broke out the moſt memorable war The 4:he- 


426, 


that had ever to that time been waged in Sicily, occaſioned by nian, 
a diſpute ariſing between the inhabitants of Egeſta and Selinus, make a 
concerning their borders. The Ege/iines being defeated by the ſecond at- 


| Selinuntines, ſolicited ſuccours from Agrigentum, Syracuſe, and tempt to 


Carthage, without ſucceſs. They then implored the aſſiſtance conquer 
of the Athenians, who joyfully embraced the opportunity of Sicih. 


inter- Bef. Chr. 


416. 
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intermeddling in the Sicilian affairs, and ſent ambaſſadors to en- 


quire into the ſtate of the iſland. The Ege/ines, upon their Wl nian 
arrival, borrowed from the neighbouring ſtates a great many firm 
gold and filver veſſels, which they were at pains to expoſe to revis 
their view; affirming, that they had wealth ſufficient to de- the 
fray the whole expence of the war. The Athenians, upon the | 
return of their ambaſſadors, hearing of the great wealth of the Alci 
Engeſtines, who engaged to pay the troops ſent to their aſſiſtance, by { 
The Sici- immediately deliberated on the Sicilian war. Tho Nias, a belo 
lian expe- man of no ſmall authority among the people, argued with great tant 
dition op- prudence againſt the war, and among other things ſhewed that trial 
poſed by it was impoſſible to contend with the Lacedemonians, and at two 
Nicias, the ſame time ſend fo great a force as would be neceſſary into iſe 
. Sicily; yet the contrary opinion, which was ſupported by Alci- that 
biades, prevailed in the aſſembly by a great majority. Alci- and 
biades, Nicias, and Lammachus, were accordingly appointed to ten 
command the fleet, with full power to regulate affairs in Sicil the 
in ſuch a manner as they judged beſt for the intereſt of the Thi 
republic. | 5 the! 
Nicias, not daring any longer openly to oppoſe an expedi- out 
tion on which all Athens was ſo violently bent, thwarted it in- wit! 
directly by ſtarting a great many difficulties drawn from the reti 
vaſt charges that would attend the war: but all he could allege obl. 
ſerved only to inflame the ardour of the people, who unani- 1 
mouſly granted him full power to raiſe what forces and fit out arm 
what ſhips he thought neceſſary. As the Athenians did not ſor 
make the leaſt doubt but they ſhould conquer the iſland, it was fur! 
determined, in a conference betwixt the commanders and the arri 
ſenate, that the Syracuſans, and their allies the Selinuntines, fan 
ſhould be fold for ſlaves, and the reſt obliged to pay an annual 07 
tribute, and live according to the laws of Athens. a the 
Their fleet Next day the army, conſiſting of 7000 choſen men, marched Sg 
fails. to the Fyræum; and before the fleet failed, ſolemn prayers were [ll aſi 
offered up for the ſucceſs of the expedition, the whole army, ] 
at the ſame time, both officers and ſoldiers, drinking, accord- unt 
ing to cuſtom, ſucceſs to the undertaking. The fleet, after im 
arriving at Corcyra, was joined by their allies and their tran- cit) 
ſports, and failed from thence for Italy. Upon their arrival at dif 
de they ſolicited the Rhegians to declare for the Leon- WO 
tines; but without ſucceſs. During their ſtay here, they ſent mo 
ſome ſhips to examine the ſtate of the Ege/tines. Theſe, upon fall 
their return, acquainting the generals that the Ege/tines had an. 
impoſed on the Athenians, and were a poor people with only kil 
zo talents in their treaſury, a council of war was immediately dif 
called, in which Nicias propoſed to ſail directly to Selinus, and cu 
endeavour, if poflible, to oblige the Selinuntines and Egeftines to the 
come to an accommodation, and ſo return to Athens. Alcibi- pit 


adzs, on the contrary, alledging, that it would be diſhonourable 
to return without making conqueſts, propoſed to ſolicits the ed 
cities of Sicily to a confederacy againſt the Syracuſans and Seli- 
nuntines. Lamachus propoſed immediately to attack Syracuſe, 


before 


two other 
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before the inhabitants had time to prepare for their defence, 

The Syracuſans, at firſt, would not credit the report of the Athe- 

nian invaſion ; but the approach of their fleet being at laſt con- 

firmed, they garriſoned all the forts and caſtles in the country, 
reviewed their troops, and, in ſhort, prepared all things, as if 

the enemy had been already in the heart of their country. 

The Athenians, in the mean time, following the opinion of They land 
Alcibiades, landed their forces near Catana, and took that city in Sicily. 
by ſurpriſe. Naxus ſoon after ſubmitted, and Hyccara, a town 
belonging to the Sicanians, was taken by ſtorm, and its inhabi- 

tants fold for ſlaves. Alcibiades being called home, to ſtand his 

rial on an accuſation of ſacrilege, and winter approaching, the 

enerals reſolved to take up their quarters near Syra- 

cuſe, that He might be in readineſs to undertake the ſiege of 

that place early in the ſpring. Having deceived the Syracuſans, 


and by falſe intelligence perſuaded them that the Cataneans in- 


tended to attack their camp, the Syracuſans marched out with 
the flower of their troops to aſſiſt the Cataneans in the aſſault. 
The Athenians, finding their ſtratagem had ſucceeded, embarked 
their forces and ammunition, and failed for Syracuſe, and with- , Put 
, ſition ſeized a ſtrong fortreſs called Olympicum, to flight 
out any oppoul 8 r JMPUCUMs 5, N 
within view of the walls. The Syracuſans next day, upon their © Nicias, 
return, offered the Athenians battle, and being defeated, were 
obliged to retire into the town. | 
he Athenians, after this battle, returned with their fleet and 


army to Naxus and Catana, where they wintered, receiving who re- 


The Syra- 


ſome reinforcements of cavalry from their Sicilian allies, who ceives new 


furniſhed their army with proviſions. Some troops of horſe alſo ſupplies 
arrived from Athens, with zoo talents in money. The Syracu- from 


| ſans, in the mean time, ſoliciting the aſſiſtance of the Lacede- Athens. 


montans, Alcibiades, who had taken ſanctuary at Sparta, enforced 
their demand with all his credit and eloquence ; ſo that the 
Spartans reſolved to ſend ſome troops under Gylippus to their 


T aſſiſtance. 


Before the arrival of theſe ſuccours, Nicias landing his army 
unexpectedly in the night at Syracuſe, poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
important poſt of Epipelæ, a very ſteep hill that overlooks the He inveſts 
city. Nicias having repulſed the Syracu/ans, who attempted to Syracu/e. 
diſlodge him, began to build a wall round the city ; which 
work he finiſhed with great diſpatch, notwithſtanding the ut- 
moſt endeavours of the beſieged to interrupt it. In one of their 
ſallies, the garriſon were ſo ſucceſsful as to repulſe the Athen:- 
ans with great ſlaughter, to demoliſh part of their works, and to 
kill Lamachus, one of the generals, with many other officers of 
diſtinction, Nicias, nevertheleſs, purſued the fiege ; and by 
cutting the canals that ſupplied the place with water, drove 
the beſieged to ſuch extremity, that they began to think of ca- 
pitulating. | 

When they were deliberating about the articles, they receiv- 
ed the joyful news of the approach of Gylippus, wo" 

: | ingly 
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The Syra- ingly ſoon after entered the city with 3000 foot and 205 
ſans re- horſe, having forced his paſſage thro' the lines of the enemy, 
ccive ſuc- A few days after his arrival, he attempted, with his troops and 
cours from the Syracuſan forces, to deſtroy the works of the beſiegers; but 
the Lace- after a ſharp engagement, he was repulſed with loſs. Gylippy 
gaænoni- reproached himſelf with his ill ſucceſs, and next day made ang. 
ans. ther ſally, in which he repulſed the enemy. : 

| Soon after 13 gallies arrived from Corinth with conſiderable 


ſupplies of men and money for the Syracuſans ; and Gylippuſi 


making a progrels thro” ſeveral cities, raiſed. above zooo men, 
with which he reinforced the garriſon. Nicias, on the other 


hand, finding his troops leſſen daily, began to be diſheartned 8 
and wrote to the Athenians in the ſtrongeſt terms, ſhewing, that 


without powerful ſupplies, the enterprize would prove abor- 


tive. Tho' Attica was at this time invaded by the Lacedæmo-· 


nians, yet fo infatuated were the Athenians with the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, that they decreed 80 gallies and 5000 land forces to 
be ſent thither, under the command of Eurymedon and De. 
moſthenes. | | 

The Syra- Mean while the Syracuſans reſolved to make an attempt to 
6% ni ſac- open the communication with the ſea, and for that purpoſe 
ceſsſul in ſailed out of the harbour with 80 gallies well manned. Being 
art: et vy the enemy's fleet, conſiſting of 60 ſail, an engagement 
by land, enſued; and the Athenians leaving their poſts to be idle ſpeRta- 
and the tors of the combat, Gylippus attacked and carried ſeveral of 
Aiherians their forts, cutting to pieces very many of the beſiegers, which 
by ſea, occaſioned a 3 noiſe and tumult in their _ The Athe- 
nians engaged at ſea, finding it impoſſible to aſſiſt their coun- 
trymen at land, fell with double fury upon the Syracuſans, ſunk 
eleven of their veſſels, and at length gained a complete vic- 
tory. In the forts that were taken, the Athenians loft all their 
treaſure, and great part of their proviſions and military ſtores. 
The Syracuſans, hearing that reinforcements were coming 
to the enemy, wanted. earneſtly to riſk a ſecond engagement 
at fea before their arrival. Nicias propoſed to wait the arrival 
of the ſuccours ; but Menander and Euthydemus, who had been 
appointed to ſhare the command with him till the arrival of 
Demaſthenes, were very urgent for an engagement, and at length 
The 4:h-- forced him to a compliance. The Athenians allowing them- 
21 ns de- felves to be furprized, were routed with the loſs of ſeven gallies 

feated at and a great many men. 1 
fea by the Nicias, upon this defeat, was ſtruck with the utmoſt con- 
Syracu- ſternation, when a few days after his hopes were revived with 
fans, the appearance of the fleet of Demoſthenes, which conſiſted of 73 
; eee eme. on board 8000 men beſides mariners, and great 
ore of proviſions and warlike engines. His gallies were richly 


trimmed, and their prows adorned with coſtly ſtreamers, and 
as he advanced the trumpets ſounded and the crews ſhouted ; 
which pomp and air of triumph ſtruck the beſieged with great 


Demeſthencs 


dread, 
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1 200 Demoſthenes propoſed to make an aſſault on the very day of 
temy, WW his arrival; which precipitate reſolution was oppoſed by Naas, 
Sant who having intelligence daily of what was tranſacting in the 
5 but city, declared that the enemy were in great want of money 
19 and proviſions, and would probably ſoon be forced to ſurren- 
ano- der. His remonſtrances were conſtrued to proceed from his 


dilatory diſpoſition. All the officers, therefore, came over to 


rable the opinion of Demgſibenes, and Nicias himſelf was forced to 

pp acquieſce in it. 838 accordingly, at midnight, attacked and alſo 
men, the important poſt of Epipolæ, and was at firſt attended with repulſed 
ther ſucceſs ; but the beſiegers rallying, at length the Athenians were at land. 


ned BY repulſed with great loſs, 2000 of them being killed on this oc- 
that cafion, and a great many arms and warlike engines taken. 
bor. This unexpected repulſe damped the ardour of Demoſthenes, 
em who was for returning immediately to Athens. Nicias again 
ex- oppoſed him, as he had ftill hopes of becoming maſter of the 
S to city, and beſides, was under apprehenſion of the Athenians, 
De. who had already baniſhed two generals for returning from Si- 
cily, tho* they had acted a very prudent part in quitting the 
t to iſland. He choſe rather, he ſaid, to fall gloriouſly by the ene- 
poſe BW my's ſword, than be ignominouſly condemned by the ſuffrages 
ing of the people; ſo that Demo/thenes at laſt yielded to him. 
ent Soon after a plague breaking out in the Athenian army, and The 
ta. the Syracuſans receiving powerful ſupplies from the Siculi, Seli- plague in 
of nuntines, Geleans, and Camarineans, Nicias altered his opinion, the Arhe- 
ich and iſſued private orders to the officers of the fleet to have their aian army. 
he- gallies in readineſs to ſail on the firſt notice. The ſoldiers 
un- having ſhipped all their baggage, began to embark, when the 
ink WF moon being ſuddenly eclipſed, Nicigs, who was naturally ſuper- 
ic-ſtitious, was ſo terrified, that he ſtopped the embarkation till 
er WW he ſhould conſult the ſoothſayers ; who pronounced, that the 
S. enterprize muſt now be delayed for three times nine days. Dur- 
ing this delay, the Syracuſans having notice of their intention, 
reſolved to attack them both by ſea and land. They accord- 
ingly ſailed with 60 gallies againſt the fleet of the enemy, which 
conſiſted of 86 gallies ; and notwithſtanding their inferiority, 
gained a compleat victory, killing the Athenian admiral and 2000 
men, and deſtroying 18 ſhips. Gylppus, at the ſame time, 
made an attempt againſt the land forces, but was repulſed with 
loſs; ſo that both parties erected trophies for their particular 
ſuccefles. The Syracuſans, however, encouraged by their ſupe- 
riority at ſea, blocked up the Athenians in the great harbour, 
with ſhips and gallies joined and faſtened together with anchors 
and iron chains. | 
The Athenians, who now thought of nothing but retreating, Th. 8 
unanimouſly reſolved to make an attempt to break thro' the „n fleet 
fleet that ſhut up the harbour, and retire with all their forces q efęated 
3 on board to Catana ; but if they ſhould not ſucceed in the un- and the 
at dertaking, to ſet fire to their ſhips, and to march by land to aꝗmiral 
the neareſt city belonging to their allies. The flower of the killed. 


's troops accordingly. embarked on board 115 gallies, while — 
| re 
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the city, being filled with crowds of Ts ators. The com- 
manders on both {ſides having uſed all their eloquence to ani- 
mate their men, the charge began with great fury, and conti- 
nued with great ſlaughter for ſeveral hours. Tho' both parties 
were then quite ſpent, and could neither handle their arms or 


on ſhore received them with reproaches, and obliged them, tho 


ment was continued thro' the whole day; but at length the 
Athenians, in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts, were driven on ſhore, 
ſixty of their gallies being loſt, and moſt of the reſt being ren- 
dered quite unſerviceable. The Syracuſans loſt only eight ſhips, 

and had eleven diſabled. 
In this deſperate condition, the Athenian officers holding a 
council of war, Demoſthenes propoſed to man the few gallies 
that remained with Gree# ſoldiers, and to ſurprize the enemy 
The Ahe. by making a ſecond attempt to break the barricade. NVicias 
oppoſing this advice, or, as others ſay, the foldiers refuſing to 


2147s re- a | 
ſolve to Obey; it was thereupon determined to retire that very night by 
retire. and to the cities of their confederates. Hermocrates, com- 


mander in chief in Syracuſe, ſuſpecting their deſign, ordered the 
Syracuſans to march out to ſtop the paſles ;. but they abſolutely 
refuſing to interrupt their rejoicing on account of their late vic- 
tory, he ſent ſome horſemen to the Athenian camp, who, as 
friends, adviſed Nicias not to march off, as the Syracuſans had 
ſeized on all the paſſes leading to the cities of their allies. 
Nicias being thus deluded, ſtopt his march for two days to 
refreſh his ſoldiers. Hermocrates, in the mean time, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the moſt difficult paſſes, fortified the avenues lead- 
ing to the places where the rivers were fordable, broke down 
the bridges, and ſpread detachments of horſe in the plains. The 
Athenians having no ſubſiſtance in their camp, ſet out on the 


third day after the battle, to the number of 40,000 men, leav- 


ing behind them great part of their baggage. The ſick and 
wounded in vain uſed their utmoſt entreaties not to be left be- 
hind. Nicias, tho? dejected and worn out with a tedious ill- 
neſs, and deſtitute of all neceſſaries, when his age and infir- 
mities required them moſt, nevertheleſs exhauſted himſelf on 
| this occaſion in encouraging his men. 
They are His deſponding troops being ſomewhat revived by his ſpeech, 
greatly marched off in two bodies, each drawn up in the form of a 
harraſſed _ phalanx, with the baggage in the center. They forced their 


by the Sy- paſſage over the river Anapus, notwithſtanding the vigorous op- 


racuſans. poſition they met with; but in their march for ſeveral days 
were continually galled by the Syracuſans, who always declined 
hazarding a battle, but harraſſed them continually with ſhowers 

of darts and arrows. Many of the Athenians being wounded, 

and their army being in great want of proviſions, Nicias and 

| Demoſthenes 


reſt of the army drew up in battalia on the ſhore. The Syr4. | 
cuſans, at the ſame time, failed with 74 gallies to defend their 
boom, the walls of the harbour, and every eminence within | 


their oars, yet when any of them offered to retreat, their friends 


ſorely wounded, to return to the combat. Thus the engage- | 
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Demoſthenes reſolved to alter their route, and inſtead of proceed- 

ing to Catana, to make the beſt of their way to Camarina and 

Cela. The vanguard led by Nicias, marched off in good or- 

der; but half the rear, commanded by Demo/thenes, fell into 
confuſion and loſt their way. The Syracuſans, next day, came 

up with him about noon, and immediately drove his troops 

into a narrow paſs, and there ſurrounded them on all ſides. 

The Athenians defended themſelves with the utmoſt bravery till Part of 
the evening, when Demoſthenes, to ſave the lives of his country- their army 
men, capitulated, on condition that neither he nor any of his forced to 
men ſhould be put to death, or ſentenced to perpetual impri- ſurrender. 


= ſ{onment. 


Six thouſand Athenians having now laid down their arms, the 
Syracuſans, the day after, came up with Nicias, who had en- 
camped on an eminence near the river Erineus, and ſummoned 
him to ſurrender, as Demoſthenes had done. Nicias having ob- 
tained leave to ſatisfy himſelf of the truth of what they affirm- 
ed concerning his colleague, then offered to pay the whole 
charges of the war, on condition he was allowed to leave the 
iſland with all his forces. This propoſal being rejected, the 
Syracuſans attacked him with great vigour, the Athenians gal- 
lantly defending themſelves till night put an end to the com- 
bat. Nicias being in abſolute want of all neceſſaries, attempt- 
ed to ſteal off from the enemy in the night ; but ſoon found 
that deſign impracticable. At break of day, he purſued his 
march thro' continual ſhowers of darts. The Athenians, upon 
their arrival at the river Afinarus, were thrown into the utmoſt 
confuſion ; and while ſome were impatient to paſs over, and 
others eager to quench their thirſt, the Syracuſan cavalry made 
dreadful havoc of them, and cut off no leſs than 18,000 of 
them. Nicias, with a ſmall body, eſcaped this ſlaughter ; but y;.;a; atfo 
being hemmed in on every ſide, they ſurrendered to Gylippus, obliged to 
on condition their lives might be ſpared, hoping to meet with capitulate. 
better treatment from him than from the Syracuſans. Some 
few Athenians that had ſeparated from the reſt, and were ſtrag- 
gling in the country, were ſoon after taken by the Syracuſan 
horſe ; ſo that out of ſo numerous an army, very few had the 
good fortune to eſcape either death or ſervitude. The Syracu- 
ſans returned in triumph to their city, where they were re- 
ceived with joyful acclamations by their fellow citizens, who, 
in conjunction with them, returned thanks to the gods in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, for having auſpiciouſly ended the greateſt 
war they had ever been engaged in. | 

Next day, an aſſembly being called to determine the fate of The Syra- 
the captives, one Diocles, a man of great eſteem and authority caſaus put 
among the people, propoſed, that the two Athenian generals the be- 
ſhould be firſt whipt with rods, and then put to death; that ian com- 
the reſt ſhould be ſhut up in the quarries, with a ſmall allow- manders 
ance of flour and water; and that the inhabitants of the iſland, to death, 
who had joined them, ſhould be fold for flaves. Hermocrates, 
to whom the Syraciſans were chiefly indebted for their late vie- 
tory, 
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titude would not ſuffer him to continue his ſpeech. Nicolaus, 
war, next roſe up; and as the people expected he would pro- 


with attention; when by a moſt pathetic ſpeech he moved the 
aſſembly to compaſſion. However, the enemies of the Atheni- 


racuſans, and the many calamities they had brought upon them, 
the advice of Diocles. The generals, after being whipt, were 


the quarries, where they ſuffered inexpreſſible miſeries for the 
ſpace of eight months. They were expoſed to the inclemen- 


in heaps, and were poiſoned by the ſtench of their own excre- 
ments, and the bodies of thoſe who died of wounds and diſ- 
eaſes; being at the ſame time tormented with hunger and thirſt, 
as their allowance was ſcarce ſufficient to keep them alive, 
Moſt of them died of the hardſhips they ſuffered ; others were 
were taken out of the .quarries, and being ſold for ſlaves, were 
generouſly ſet at liberfy by their maſters. | 
and ſend The Syracuſans rewarded their allies, eſpecially the Lacedæ- 
part of the anians, with great part of the ſpoils ; dividing what remained 
ſpoils to among their own ſoldiers, and hanging up part of it in their 
their al- temples. Gylippus, on his return to Sparta, was accompanied 
lies, by 35 Syracuſan gallies, which were to be employed againſt the 
Bef. Ch. Athenians, who had reaped nothing from the Sicilian war but 
413. Joſs and diſnonour . 5 
The Car- The Syracuſans being ſoon after involved in a new war, 
thaginian were obliged to recall their fleet to defend their own country. 
war. The Egeſtines being diſappointed in their hopes of aſſiſtance 
from the Athenians, had recourſe to the Carthaginians; who 
from a deſire of extending their dominions, had promiſed them 
powerful ſuccours. That they might meet with the leſs op- 
oſition, the Carthaginians attempted to ſow ſeeds of diviſion 
ee the Selinuntines and Syracuſans, urging the latter to act 
as arbitrators betwixt the former and the Eg2/1ines. This ar- 
tifice not ſucceeding according to their a they ſent 5000 
Africans, and 800 men from Campania to Egeſia ; with which 
ſuccours the Eg2/?ines falling upon the Selinuntines, killed 1000 
of them on the ſpot, and took all their baggage. 
0 The war being now kindled, both the * and Car- 
ws thaginians reſolved to ſupport their reſpective allies to the ut- 
Wl molt of their power. Tis nr 1-14-95 committed the whole 
management of the war to Hannibal the ſon of Giſco, and grand- 
ſon of Hamilcar, who had been killed by Gelon before Himera. 
As he now hoped to wipe off the diſgrace of the former de- 
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tory, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this opinion; but the incenſed mul- 
a venerable old man, who had loft his only two ſons in the | 


nounce a bitter invective againſt the priſoners, he was heard | 


ans afterwards expatiating on their inveterate hatred to the Sy- | 
the people returned to their former reſolution, and followed | 


put to death, and the other priſoners were thruſt down into ; 


cies of the air and alterations of weather. They lay together 
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feat, he made immenſe preparations, and the following ſpring 


came over into Sicily with an army of zoo, ooo men, according 
to ſome, but of only 100,000, according to others. He march- 


43 


ed directly againſt Selinus; and notwithitanding the gallant re- The Car- 
ſiſtance of the inhabitants, took the place by ſtorm in a few :haginians 
days, before the ſuccours raiſed by the Syracuſans, Agrigentines, take and 
and Geleans, could arrive to its relief. About 2600 of the in- raze Sel;- 


habitants eſcaped to Agrigentum ; but all the reſt, men, women, nus. 


and children, were put to the ſword; the city being ſet on 
flames and razed to the ground, about 250 years after it had 
been built. Soon after, at the interceſſion of ſome Sicilians of 
the Carthaginian party, Hannibal permitted thoſe Selinuntines, 
who had fled to Agrigentum, to repeople their city, upon pay- 
ing to the Carthaginians an annual tribute. 


Hannibal next marched againſt Himera, being extremely de- Himera 


ſirous to revenge on that city the death of his grandfather Ha- beſieged. 


milcar. On his march, he was joined by 20,000 Siculi and Si- 
cani, who with the main body of the army inveſted the city, 
while he with a body of 40, ooo men encamped on a riſing 

round at ſome diſtance. The Himereans having received con- 
e ſuccours from the Syracuſans and their other allies, 
made a moſt vigorous defence, and in a general ſally with 
10,090 men, put the whole Carthaginian army to flight, and 
purſued them with great ſlaughter to the camp of Hannibal, 


who rallying his forces, drove the beſieged back to to the city, 


and killed 3000 men. The Carthaginians, according to Epho- 
rus, loſt 20,000 men in this action, but according to Timæus, 
only 6000, 

A report being ſoon after ſpread, that the Syracuſans were 
marching with all their forces to relieve Himera, Hannibal pro- 
poſed to raiſe the ſiege, and attempt to ſurpriſe Syracuſe. This 
8 was occaſioned by the eee of 25 Syracuſan gallies 
off the harbour, which proved to be the remainder of the fleet 


that was ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Lacedæmonians. Diocles 


returned on board this fleet to Syracuſe, with half of the Syra-- 
cuſan ſuccours, in order to put his native city in a poſture of 


defence. After the departure of Diocles, Hannibal redoubled The city 
his efforts, and at laſt took the place by ftorm ; when the taken an 


inhuman Carthaginians and Iberians committed all manner of razed. 


barbarities, ſo that the kennels of the ſtreets lowed with 
blood. The city being pillaged and burnt, Hannibal cauſed 
3000 of the captives to be maſſacred at the place where his 
grandfather had been defcated and killed. Hannibal having 
thus concluded the campaign, diſmiſſed his confederates, diſ- 
banded the Campanians, and returned with great part of his 
troops to Carthage, where he was received with the greateſt 


| demonſtrations of joy. | | 
_ e, in the mean time, was torn to pieces by do- Domeſtic 
me 


ic factions. One of the factions was headed by Diocles, diſſenſions 
a man highly eſteemed for his wiſdom and probity. The in Hra- 


Sraciiſans, by his advice, altered their form of government, c#/e. 
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and choſe their magiſtrates by lot. They alſo appointed him | 
to compoſe a body of laws for them, which were afterwards | 
obſerved in moſt of the free ſtates of Sicily (A). The head of 
the other party was Hermocrates, a man of great probity, who | 
had performed many eminent ſervices to his country. While | 
he was abſent with the fleet ſent to the Lacedemonians, he was 
baniſhed by the contrary faction, meerly on account of his 
reat worth and authority. He having returned to Sicily, and | 
| ſome troops at his own expence, made ſeveral incur- | 
ſions into the territories ſubject to the Carthaginians, which | 
greatly raiſed his reputation at Syracuſe, and made his friends 
concert the means of his returning to the city. He accordingly * 


ſurpriſed one of the gates with zoo men, and the aſſiſtance of 


his friends; but the citizens running to arms, ſlew him in the | 
market-place, and cut moſt of his ſmall army in pieces. All 

who had declared in his favour, were condemned to perpetual | 
baniſhment ; and among the reſt his ſon-in-law Dionyſius, who | 
afterwards ſeized the government. ; 

The Car- Mean while, the ſucceſs of the Carthaginians in Sicily having | 
thagin ans inſpired them with the hopes of conquering the whole iſland, | 
return to they ſent over hither another army, equal to the former, under | 
Sicily. the command of Hannibal and Imilcar the fon of Hanno. The 
Syracuſans having complained to the ſenate of Carthage of the | 
hoſtilities committed by Hannibal, without receiving a ſatisfac- 

tory anſwer, were now prepared to give the enemy a warm re- 

They be- ception. Hannibal firſt inveſted the city of Agrigentum; but 


ſiegè Agri- the ae the direction of Dexippus, a Lacedæmonian, 
a 


having provided things neceſſary for a ſiege, made a moſt | 
vigorous defence. Having, in their firſt fally, burnt all the ene- | 
my's engines, deſtroyed Alf their towers, and made great ſlaugh- | 
ter in their camp, Hannibal hereupon cauſed all the tombs and 
ſtately monuments round the city to be demoliſhed; and mounts 
to be raiſed with the rubbiſh. Soon after the plague: breaking 
out in the army, quickly carried off a great number of ſoldiers, 
and Hannibal himſelf. | 
The Syracuſans, in the mean time, ſent an army of above 
30, ooo foot, and 50co horſe, to the relief of the beſieged : which 
was attacked by the enemy in the plains near Agrigentum. Tho 
the enemy were greatly ſuperior in number, yet the Syracuſans, 


gentum. 


— 


(a) By one of bis laws he de- fide. A byſtander remarking to 


creed, that if any man came armed 
into the court where the public 
aſſemblies were kept, he ſhould 
be put to death. Not long after 
the publication of this law, as he 
was going to march out againſt 
ſome invaders, a tumult arofe in 
the court, upon which he haſten- 
ed thither with his ſword by his 


him, that he had tranſgreſſed one 
of his own laws; he Ces, that 
he would confirm them with his 
blood; and inſtantly drawing his 
ſword, ſtabbed himſelf. After his 
death, divine honours were paid 
to him, and a temple erected to 
his memory. | 


aſter 
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after an obſtinate diſpute, gained a complete victory; after Are de- 
which they blockaded the enemy's camp, and reduced them to feated by 
ſuch ſtraits, that the Campanians and other mercenaries threat- the Hra- 
ned to join the Sicilians if they had not their uſual allowance «ans. 
of bread. Imilcar exhorted them to bear patiently their pre- 
ſent want for a few days ; and hearing that a convoy of pro- 
viſions was coming by ſea from Syracuſe to Agrigentum, he diſ- 
patched orders to his fleet to lie in wait for it. He, accord- 
ingly, was ſo ſucceſsful as to intercept 60 tranſports laden with 
corn and other proviſions ; which loſs reduced the Agrigen- 
tines, in their turn, to the utmoſt diſtreſs. Eight hundred Cam- 
panians, who ſerved in the garriſon, went all over in a body to 
the Carthaginians ; being adviſed to deſert, it is ſaid, by Dex- 
iþpus, who had been bribed by the enemy with 15 talents. 

The Agrigentines finding it impoſſible to defend the place any The 49-1 
longer, came to a reſolution to abandon the city ; which, when gentines 
publickly known, threw the citizens into the utmoſt conſter- vbliged to 
nation. Lamentable outcries were heard in every houſe ; but abandon 

as they expected no mercy from ſo cruel an enemy, the hopes their city, 
of ſaving their lives made them at length ſubmit to leave the 


r place. any, indeed, not oy in their heart. to abandon 

e their ſick parents and relations, ſtaid behind to comfort them 

e at their death, and then die by them. Thoſe. who marched 
out were conducted by the Syracuſan troops to Gela, where 
they were received with great kindneſs and humanity. The 

1 , afterwards granted them the city and territory of 

„% Leontini: 8 £2 

it Imilcar entering the city, put all thoſe he found in it to the The bar- 
- ME ſword ; not ſparing even ſuch as fled to the temples. Gellias, barity of 
. a citizen famous for his wealth and integrity ( Sj * ſceing the the Car- 


d BY barbarity of the enemy, ſet fire to the temple of Minerva, and thagini- 
ts MY conſumed in the flames both himſelf and the immenſe riches 42. 

g BY of that ſtately edifice. The booty which the enemy found in 

55 the place was prodigious, and ſuch as might be expected in one 


mY — 


** 


e 18 
b Val. Max. I. iv. Athen. Deipnoſoph. 1. 1, Diod. Sic. ut ſupra, 
hs (B) He entertained the people happening to paſs through Agri- 
with ſpectacles and feaſts, and dur- gentum in winter time, he not only 
ing a famine, ſupported the 4zri- entertained them with great mag- 
to [gentines. He gave portions to poor nificence, but furniſhed them all 
de maidens, and reſcued the unfor- on their departure with cloaks and 
at tunate from want and deſpair. He coats out of his wardrobe, . Pc 1y- 
13 is ſaid to have built ſeveral rooms clilus the hiſtorian, as quoted by 
is in his houſe of an extraordinary Drodorus, tells us, that when he 
is ſize for public entertainments; ſerved among tlie troops of Agri- 
id placing his ſervants at his gates, germ, he ſaw a wine=xellar in his 
to {Mend charging them to invite all houſe which contained 300 great 


a, 


who went by to be his gueits. 
Fire hundred horſemen from Gela 


veiiels full of wine, each veſſel 
holding 10 amphorz, 


2 | of 
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of the moſt opulent cities in Sicily, which contained 200,000 


inhabitants, and had never before been plundered, or even be- : 
ſieged. Among other curioſities in the city, was the famous } 

bull of Phalaris, which was ſent to Carthage. © 
 Jmilcar having thus gained the city ator an eight months : 
ſiege, took up his winter-quarters there, with the deſign of BF . 
The Sici- puſhing his conqueſts early in the ſpring. The Sigilians, in Bl 2 
lian in the mean time, were ſtruck with the greateſt conſternation. | 5 
great con- Many of them fled from their native cities to & racuſe, or re- 
ſternation. tired with their families and effects to Italy. Thoſe who took B 
ſanctuary in Syracuſe, were treated with extraordinary kind- x 
neſs, and the chief men among them made free of the city, 5 
4 Several of the refugees were Agrigentines, who made great out- 4 
bl cries againſt the Syracuſan commanders, as if they had betray- e 
1 Great ed Agrigentum into the enemy's hands. Such diſturbances on f 
commo- this account aroſe in Syracuſe, as gave Dionyſius an opportunity Bt d 
} tons in of ſeizing on the ſovereign power, and depriving the inhabi- t 
C Syracuſe. tants of that liberty which they had long ſed. = - 
j Dionyſius was born in Syracuſe, of a noble and illuftrious fa- WF þ 
bf; mily, according to ſome, but according to others, of a mean t 
” extraction. He aſſiſted Hermocrates in his attempt to enter H- t 
48 racuſe by force; and being then dangerouſly wounded, his 0 

WT friends, to fave his life, ſpread abroad a report of his death. 

1 When the preſent war broke out, he was, by the interceſſion þ 
1 of his friends, recalled ; and by diſtinguiſhing himſelf in ſeve- {+ 
4 ral actions againſt the Carthaginians, particularly at the battle < 
þ near Agrigentum, he had now become a favourite with the f. 
if people. . . 2 
Dionyſus When a council was called at Syracuſe to deliberate about v 
accuſes the war, Dionyſius roſe up, and having accuſed the comman- f. 
Wh. their com- ders of betraying Agrigentum to the enemy, urged the peo- t 
1 ler 78 to puniſh them without waiting for the formalities of law. i 
Wn of having His ſpeech having ſet all the aſſembly in a flame, they forthwith t. 
| betrayed deprived their officers of their commands, and named others in » 
Aerigens their room, among whom was Dionyſius; who having gained t. 
. this ſtep of preferment, began to conſider how he might get | | 
He is his collegues turned out, and the whole command of the army | «+ 
choſen lodged in himſelf. With this view, he never joined in any þ 
general. Council of war with the other commanders ; and hoping to b 
get them laid aſide, he gave out, that they kept a ſecret cor- FF d 
reſpondence with the enemy. His deſigns began to be ſuſ- | 0 
pected by the moſt prudent citizens, who in their aſſemblies 8 p 
charged him with ambitious views in very harſh terms. On | {© 
the other hand, the common people, ignorant of his deceit and uU 
fraud, praiſed all his actions, and publiſhed every where, that | d 
now at length they had got a faithful guardian and defender a 
1 of the city. 85 18 
Ay 9 Dionyſius obſerving that the Syraciſans were under great ap. p 
8 prehenſions of the iſſue of the war, propoſed to them to recall Bll g 
e Hy the exiles, who, he doubted not, would be faithfully attached tc 
ark © him, and be proper tools for the execution of his deſigns. " 


Tos Having 
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Having repreſented to the people, that they ought not to hire 

foreigners, when they might be ſupplied with excellent forces 

| by recalling their own countrymen, a decree was immediate] 
paſſed in favour of the exiles. None of his collegues dur{ 


hs BY contradict him, as they perceived that their oppoſition would not 
of! only prove ineffectual, but incenſe the multitude againſt them, 
in and raiſe the reputation of Dionyfius. The decree was no ſooner 
n. FY publiſhed, but the exiles flocked from all parts to Syracuſe. 
e- Mean while diſturbances ariſing in Gela, Dionyſius marched 
ok with 2009 foot and 400 horſe to the aſſiſtance of one of the 
d- parties, which had implored the protection of Syracuſe. Dio- 
Y- ny/ius took the part of the popular faction, and cauſed the chiefs 
t- of the other party to be condemned and put to death. Their 
/- FF eſtates he confiſcated and fold ; and with the money ariſing . 
on from the ſale, paid the ſoldiers, who were then in garriſon un- 
7 der Dexippus, their arrears, diſtributing the overplus among the 
troops that came with him from Syracuſe, and declaring at the 


ſame time to them, that their pay promiſed by the city ſhould 
be doubled. The Geleans were fo pleaſed with his conduct, 
that they conferred upon him the ſupreme power, and thanked 
the Syracuſans, by a formal embaſly, for the ſervices he had 
done them, 
Dionyſius having in vain endeavoured to draw Dexippus into 
his meaſures, returned to Syracuſe. The people coming out of 
the theatre as he entered the city, thronged about him, and 
earneſtly enquired news of the enemy. He anſwered with a 
ſad and dejected air, that the city had not ſo much cauſe to be 
afraid of them as of their own officers and magiſtrates, of 
whoſe treachery he was now convinced; for that Imilcar had 
ſent an officer to him under pretence of redeeming ſome cap- 
tives, but in truth to 8 him not to pry too narrowly 
into the conduct of his collegues; that he was therefore de- 
termined to lay down his commiſſion, that he might leave 
no room for injurious ſuſpicions of his acting in concert with 
traitors. | P 
This ftratagem ſucceeded to his wiſh ; for the people being The Syra« 
thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, next day, in an aflem- ch de- 
bly, declared him general, with ſole and abſolute power. He care him 
began with ſigning an order, that the ſoldiers ſhould receive generaliſ- 
double pay; and being ſure of their favour, he began to think ſimo. 
of the means to ſecure himſelf againſt the fickleneſs of the peo- 
ple, many of whom had no ſooner left the aſſembly, than 
they repented of their raſh proceeding. He commanded all 
under 40 years of age, able to bear arms, to march with 30 
days proviſion to Leontini, which belonged to the Syracuſans, 
and was full of foreigners and exiles. On his march, he pre- 
tended to have diſcovered a plot againſt his life, and fled in a 
pretended pannic to the caſtle of Leontini. Next morning, ac- He pro- 
quainting the people of Leontini with the danger he pretended cures a 
to have been in, he obtained leave to chuſe a guard of 600 guard. 
men for the ſecurity of his perſon. He preſently choſe above 
: 1 icoo 
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1000 men as his guards, armed them completely, and encou- 
raged them with great promiſes. - He alſo attached the merce- 
naries in a peculiar man ner to his intereſt by his winning and 
courteous ſpeeches; and new modelled the army, by giving com- 
miſſions to thoſe whom he confided in, and turning out thoſe 
he diſtruſted. Among the latter was Dexippus the Lacedæmo- 
nian, an officer of great experience, whom he ſent back into 
Seizeson Greece. Being then joined by the garriſon of Gela, and having 
encreaſed his army by great numbers of fugitives, exiles, deb- 


he cita- | 
3 tors and criminals, he marched back to Syracuſe, and taking 
declares poſſeſſion of the citadel, declared himſelf King, being then in 


himſelf the 25th year of his age. Lo ftrengthen himſelf the more in 


er the 1 he married the daughter of Hermocrates, and gave 
Syracuje. his own filter in marriage to Polyxenus, brother-in-law to Her- 
mocrates. | 


The Car- Soon after [milcar moving from his winter-quarters, and in- 
thazinians veſting Gela, Dionyſus advanced to the relief of the place with 
make an army of 50,000 men, 5 ſome, tho' Timeus makes 
them- them 30,000, and 1000 horſe. Upon his arrival before the 
ſelves city, he encamped near the ſea, that his fleet and army might 
maſters aCt in concert. Not being able, however, to give any eftec- 
of Gela. tual ſuccour to the beſieged, and his army having ſuftered con- 
ſiderably from the enemy, he perſuaded the Gelzans to abandon 
their city, as the only means of ſaving their lives, and covered 

their retreat with his afmy. The Carthaginians immediatel 
entered the city, and either put to the fword or crucified all 
thoſe they found in it. Having then plundered the place, they 
advanced to Camarina, the inhabitants of which city, at the 
perſuaſion of Dionyſus, withdrew with their wives and children 
to Syracuſe. The moving ſight of aged perſons, matrons, and 
tender infants, hurried on beyond their ſtrength, raiſed com- 
paſſion in the breaſts of Dionyſius's ſoldiers, - and incenſed them 
againſt the tyrant. They began to imagine that he acted in 
concert with the Carthaginians, as none of the mercenaries had 
been killed by the enemy, who even did not offer to purſue 
them. The Ialians, therefore, left his camp in a body, and 
The Sra- the x Gps cavalry, after having attempted to kill him on the 
cuſ.ns re- march, rode with full ſpeed to as where they entered 
volt from the citade] without oppoſition, the guards not ſuſpecting what 
Dionyſius, had happened. They immediately forced his palace, ranſacked 
| his treaſures, carried off all his rich furniture, and abuſed his 
wife ſo cruelly, that thro” grief and ſhame ſhe poiſoned herſelf. 

Diony/ius ſuſpecting their deſign, purſued after them with the 

ut moſt expedition; and having marched 50 miles without once 

halting, forced one of. the gates of the city about midnight. Be- 

but are ing now maſter of the city, he ſcoured the ſtreets, putting all thoſe 
again re- to the ſword that came in his way; and even entering the 
duced. Hhoutes of ſuch as he took to be his enemies and cutting them 
off with their whole families. His army arrived next morning; 

but the Geleans and Camarineans retired to Leontini. 
| N re In 
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racuſans in the army thought this a 
covery of their liberty; and having formed themſelves into a cſan, 
ſeparate body for that purpoſe, ſent to the horſe that had for- again re- 
merly revolted, and had now fortified themſelves at Ætna, de- volt. 
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In the mean time the plague raging among the Carthagini- A peace 
ans, forced Imilcar to offer terms of peace to Dionyſius. A between 
eace was accordingly concluded on theſe terms; namely, the Car- 
that the Carthaginians, beſides their antient ee in Sicily, haginians 

þ 2 OZ Selinus, Agrigen- and Dio- 
tum, and Himera, with their territories ; that the Geleans and ny/qus. 


ſhould poſſeſs the countries of the Sicani, an 


Camarineans might return to their reſpective countries, on con- 
dition of paying an annual tribute to the Carthaginians. That 
all the oder inhabitants of Sicily ſhould live according to their 
own laws, except the Syracy/ans, who ſhould continue ſubject 
to Dionyſius. Theſe articles being ratified, Imilcar returned to 
Carthage with the remains of his army, one half of it having 
been deſtroyed by the plague in Sicidy. 
After his departure, 


which commanded the city, to ſerve him for a retreat. He 
choſe the moſt fertile lands for himſelf and his friends, and 
diſtributed the reſt equally among the citizens, including thoſe 
ſlaves whom he had made free. 

Having, as he thought, firmly eſtabliſhed his authority, he 
began to think of extending his dominions, and accordingly 
marched with an army againſt the * „ Herbeſſus. The Sy- 


firing their concurrence. Dionyſius, alarmed at theſe proceed- 
ings, returned immediately to Syracuſe, whither he was follow- 
ed by the revolters, who encamping on Epipolæ, cut off the 
communication between the country and the city. The Rhe- 
gians and Meſſaneans, at their entreaty, ſent 80 gallies well 
manned to their aſſiſtance; upon the arrival of which rein- 
forcement, they promiſed, by the common crier, a great reward 
to any one that ſhould kill the tyrant, and the freedom of the 
city to all foreigners that ſnould abandon him and come over 
to them. 

In conſequence of this proclamation, the tyrant, in a few 
days, faw himſelf quite abandoned by thoſe in whom he chiefly 
confided ; while the beſiegers, being ſtrongly reinforced, re- 
duced thoſe few that ſtuck by him to the greateſt extremity. 


Dionyſius, in this deſperate condition, conſulting his friends, Dionyſſus 
was adviſed by ſome of them to lay violent hands on himſelf; reduced to 
but Philiſtus the hiſtorian, who from the beginning had ſup- great 
ported him with his money, told him, that he ought to main- Rtraits, 


tain himſelf upon the throne at the hazard of his life. Dionyſius 
cloſed with this advice; but to extricate himſelf out of the 
pony difficulty, he obtained a kind of truce, by offering to 
eave the city. | 

The beſiegers thinking they had now got the better of the 
tvrant, neglected their accuſtomed —_ 3 while Drony/zus, by 
4 | ” great 


ionyſius neglected nothing to ſecure i 
his power. He fortified the iſland, and divided it from the reſt 3 — 
of the city with an high and thick wall. He built alſo a caſtle, and. 


t time to attempt the re- The Syra- 
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great been prevailed on the Campanians that were left be- 
hind 

but reco- cordingly broke thro' the revolters into the city, and being 
vers the afterwards joined by zoo mercenaries, made a fally upon the 
ſovereign beſiegers with ſuch ſucceſs, that the Syracuſans now offered again 


power. to ſubmit. The Syracuſan cavalry, however, rejected the pro- 


poſals made by the tyrant, and returned to their fortreſs at 
tna. When all things were again quieted, he diſmiſſed the 
Campanians with great rewards. They prevailing on the citi- 


zens of Entella to receive them within their walls, requited the | 
favour by murdering in the = oh all the townſmen ; and mar- 
„they maintained themſelves in 


rying the wives of the deceaſe 
poſſeſſion of the city many years. 


He diſ Dionyſius, now convinced that he could not truſt the Syracu- | 
arms the ſans, took an opportunity, when moſt of the citizens were | 
abroad gathering in their harveſt, to ſearch their houſes, and | 
fans. to carry off all the arms he could find. He then encloſed the | 

citadel with another wall, fitted out a powerful fleet, and hired | 


Syracu- 


a great many foreigners. To prevent the . from re- 
flecting on the miſeries of ſlavery, he again em 
them in expeditions againſt their neighbours. In the very firſt 
Subdves campaign, he poſſeſled himſelf of Naxos, Catana, Leontini, 
ſeveral Ana, Enna, and other cities; ſome of which he treated with 
free cities; great clemency to gain the affection of the people, and others 
he plundered, ſelling the inhabitants for ſlaves. What pre- 
tence he alleged in juſtification of theſe hoſtilities, is not known. 
The cities of Meſſana and Rhegium reſolved to thwart his de- 
fiens, and privately propoſed to the Syracuſans to aſſiſt them in 
the recovery of their liberty. Some diſſenſions, however, af- 
terwards happening among their troops when they were on 
the point of marching againſt the tyrant, all the preparations 
for war endedin a treaty of peace and alliance between the two 
Cities and Dionyſius. e | 


and makes The tyrant, having now greatly enlarged his power, began 
great pre to prepare for the execution of his deſign of expelling the Car- 
parations fhaginians out of Sicily, His firſt care was to bring to Syracuſe 
for a war great numbers of expert workmen, whom he employed in forg- 
with the ing all forts of arms. Not only the porches of the temples, 
Carthagi- but the ſchools, walks, and every public place, nay, even pri- 
HIGHS. vate houſes, were filled with workmen. Dionyſius encouraged 
them with great rewards ; and ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their ingenuity or application, were ſure to receive parti- 

cular marks of his favour. Having thus inſpirited them, and 
rendered them indefatigable, in a ſhort time 140, ooo complete 

ſuits of armour were finiſhed. He then applied himſelf entirely 

to the fitiing out of a flect, Having brought timber at a great 

expence from /taly, he with great diſpatch built and equipped 

a fleet of 200 ſail, to which he added 110 old gallies, made fit 

for ſervice. The fleet was manned with an equal number of 

citizens and foreigners, and his land-army was compoſed of 
Syracujans and other Sicilians, with great numbers of * 


y the Carthaginians, to come to his relief. They ac- | 


oyed ſome of 
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and Italians, who were induced to enter into his ſervice, on a 
promiſe of large. pay. To gain' the affection of his troops, he 
applied in a particular manner to oblige all, eſpecially the Sy- 
racuſans. 2 | 

hat no enemy might have it in their power to ſeize on the 
hill of Epipolæ, he carried a fortification, of 30 furlongs in 
length, along the back part of it, where it was moſt abrupt. 
Beſides thoſe at work in the quarries, he employed 60, ooo men 
in building the wall and its towers, which was compoſed of 
hewn ſtone, each ſtone being four foot ſquare. Six thouſand 
voke of oxen were alſo employed in the work; and ſo great 
in was the ardour of the workmen, that the whole was finiſhed 


$7 


in twenty days. | 
| Dionyſus ſeeing his great preparations now complete, ac- War de- 
re quainted the Syracuſans with his deſign. They, partly from clared a- 
1d hatred to the Carthaginians, and partly from hopes of recover- gainſt the 
ne ing their liberty, concurred in his opinion; and war being Carthagi- 
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ſeize on all the goods and eſtates of the Carthagimans, who, 
upon the faith of treaties, had ſettled in Syracuſe. He then ſent 
an herald to Carthage with a letter to the ſenate and people, 
notifying to them, that if they did not withdraw their garriſon 
forthwith from the Greek cities in Sicily, the people of Syracuſe 
would treat them as enemies. 

The Carthaginians, who were at this time greatly afflicted 
with the plague, were not a little aſtoniſhed at this declaration; 
but notwithſtanding their diſtreſs, they reſolved to defend their 
Sicilian conqueſts. Dionyſius, without waiting for the anſwer 
of the Carthaginians, took the field with an army of 80,000 


lions. He opened the campaign with the ſiege of Motya, which 
was the general magazine of the Carthaginians, and was ſeated 
near mount Eryx, on a peninſula, or rather on an iſland, which 
had been joined to Szcily by an artificial mole. 

This the Motyans having now ruined, Dionyſius ordered ſome 
of his forces and the fleet under his brother Zeptines, to fill u 
the breach with ſtones and rubbiſh, and marched with the bul 
of his army to reduce the cities in alliance with the Carthagi- 
nians. All theſe ſubmitted without oppolition, except Ancyra, 
Solas, Egeſta, Panormus, and Entella, The two laſt he beſieg- 
ed; but not being able to reduce them in ſo ſhort a time as 
he expected, he returned with his whole army to Motya, which 
after a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, he made himſelf maſter of. 

The Carthaginians, during the ſiege, failed into the harbour 
of Syracuſe in the night with ten gallies, and having deſtroyed 
a great many veſſels, retired without the loſs of a ſingle man. 
[ilco, the Carthaginian general, afterwards fitted out 100 gal- 
lies, and ſurprized the Syracuſan fleet in the harbour of Motya; 
but tho” he deſtroyed ſeveral veſſels, he was not able to raiſe 
the ſiege, and was obliged to retire with loſs, 11 

. ; - 5 


unanimouſly reſolved upon, Dionyſius allowed the people to niazs. 


foot and 3000 horſe. His fleet conſiſted of 200 gallies and 500 Motya be- 
tranſports laden with warlike engines and all ſorts of provi- ſieged. 
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The city The Siciſians having made themſelves maſters of the place, 
taken by put all the inhabitants to the ſword, without diſtinction of ſex 
ſtorm. or age; thoſe only excepted who took ſanctuary in the tem- 
ples. Dionyſius gave up the city to be plundered, and fold ſuch 
of the Motyans as were left alive for ſlaves ; but commanded all 
the Greeks who had joined the Carthaginians to be crucified, 
Leaving a ſtrong garriſon in Motya, and ordering Leptines with 
120 gallies to watch the Carthaginians at ſea, he returned with 
his army to Syracuſe, to prepare for the following campaign, 
Great pre- The Caribaginians being informed of the ſtrength of Dia- 
parations yſius, reſolved to ſurpaſs him in numbers both of men and 
of the Car- — They accordingly got together an army of above zoo, oco 
: baginians foot and 4009 horſe, with 400 chariots, and a fleet of 300 gal- 
againſt lies and 600 tranſports, according to Ephorus ; but Timæus af- 
Dienyſius. firms, that only 100,000 men were tranſported into S:c:ly, and 
that they were joined by 3oco Sicilians. The tranſports hav- 
ing outfailed the gallies, were attacked off the coaſt of Panor- 
mus by Leptines, who ſunk 50 of them, in which 5000 men and 
They take 200 chariots were loft. [mz/co landed his troops without any 
Eryx and conſiderable loſs, and marched directly againſt the enemy, com- 
Mo!ya, manding the fleet to accompany him along the coaſt. He took 
Eryx by treachery, and recovered Motya by aſſault, before Dio- 
nyſius, who was then beſieging Egeſta, could ſend any forces 
to its relief. The Sicilian troops were very eager for ven- 
turing a battle; but Dionyſius thought it more adviſable to 
abandon the open country to the enemy. He exhorted the 
Sicani to leave their cities and join the army, promiſing them 
a richer and more fertile country than their own ; or at the 
concluſion of the war, to allow them to return to their own 
habitations. Some few, for fear of being plundered, liſtened 
to this propofal ; but the greateſt part of them deſerted to 
Imilco, who ſoon after marching towards Maſſana, received the 
ſubmiſſion of a great many cities. | 
Dionyfius Dionyſius, in the mean time, made all ſpeed to Grace, 
obliged to plundering and laying waſte the country thro? which he paſled 
retire to The inhabitants of MHeſſana, on the approach of the enemy, 
Syracsſe, were greatly divided in their opinions. Some reflecting on the 
- ruinous ſtate of their walls, were for ſubmitting to the invaders. 
Others conſidering the inhumanity of the barbarians, and en- 
couraged by the antient prophecy, which foretold, That the 
Carthaginians ſpoulil be one day carriers of water in their city, 
propoſed to defend the place to the laſt extremity. This laſt 
opinion prevailed ; but the Carthaginians, with much difficulty, 
Meſana made themſelves maſters of the place, which they plundered 
taken and and razed to the ground, throwing the very rubbiſh into the 
razed by fea; fo that after their departure, it was hard to diſcover where 
the Car- the city had ſtood, Thoſe who defended the ramparts, died 
zhaginians. valiantly on the ſpot ; others fled to the neighbouring cities, 
and a few threw themſelves into the ſea, ſome of whom eſcaped 
by ſwimming to the oppoſite ſhore of /taly, which is diſtant about 
a mile and 2 half. Great numbers of the Sicilians now declar- 
| ing 
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ing for the Carthaginians, Dionyſius, to recruit his forces, was 


2 N to give the Syracuſan ſlaves their liberty, and with them 
em. he manned 60 gallies. About the fame time, receiving a re- 
ſuch inforcement of 1000 Lacedemonians, by which his army was 
dall {MW augmented to 30, ooo foot and 3000 horſe, he marched along 
fed. the coaſt about 20 miles from Syracuſe, being attended by his 


fleet, which conſiſted of 180 gallies. Being informed that 
Tnilco was advancing towards him by land, and that the Cartha- 


ginian fleet was ſtanding off Catana waiting for their land- 


7%. army, he marched thither, and ordered his brother Leptines 

and to attack the fleet of the enemy, which was commanded by 

% by Mago, charging him not to break his line. Leptines impru- 

ral dently neglected this precaution, and bore down upon the ene- 

af. my, who was greatly ſuperior to him, with zo of his beſt gal- 

nd lies. He quickly ſunk ſome of their ſhips ; but being himſelf 

iv. WW ſurrounded, was obliged to fly, after having fought for ſome 

or- hours hand to hand with the enemy, as if in a battle on land. | 

nd The other Syracuſan gallies ſeeing their admiral put to fight, The Syras : 
Ves cuſans de-, 


ny oon gave way, and fled to the ſhore. Many threw themſe 
into the ſea, in hopes of ſaving themſelves by ſwimming ; but feated at 

ok the Carthaginian tranſports, which lay near the ſhore, having fea: 

manned their boats, made a dreadful havock of thoſe unhappy 

men. In the engagement, above 100 of the Syracuſan gallies 

were either ſunk or taken, and more than 20,000 of their men 

to were killed. | 

* The land army, notwithſtanding this misfortune, ſolicited 

Dionyſius to fight [milco. He ſeemed at firſt willing to comply 

with this propoſal ; but afterwards, conſidering that whilſt he 

was carrying this prject into execution, Mago might poſleſs 

d himſelf of Syracuſe, he dropt this deſign, and haſtened to the 

o defence of his metropolis. Many of the Sicilians being unwil- 

e ling to undergo the hardſhips and fatigues of a ſiege, deſerted, 

and either joined the enemy, or withdrew to their reſpective 

homes. Imilco, having in vain endeavoured to prevail with the 

Campanians of Aitna to declare for him, ſoon after arrived at 

Syracuſe with his fleet and army. Above 200 gallies, adorned The Car. 

with the ſpoils of the enemy, entered in a kind of triumph the #hagrniang. 

great haven of Syracuſe, and were followed by 1000 tranſports, beſiege 

The fleet had ſcarce caſt anchor, when the army appeared on S;rac«/e. 

the other ſide, conſiſting of 300,000 foot and 4000 horſe. Afﬀ- - 

ter having fixed the quarters of his troops, he drew them out 

in battalia before the walls, and offered the Syracuſans battle; 

which they thought proper to decline. As there was no force 

to oppoſe him, he ravaged the country for many miles round. 

He took, by aſſault, the quarter of the town called Acradina; 

but judging that the ſiege, nevertheleſs, would be long and te- 

dious, he ſurrounded his camp with a trench, and incloſed it 

with ſtrong walls; demoliſhing for that purpoſe all the tombs 

which ſtood round the city, and among others that of Gelon and 

bis wife Demarata, which was a monument of great magnifi- 

cence. He built three forts near the ſea at equal diſtances, and 
| | in 
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in theſe laid up vaſt ſtores of proviſion, which, with other ne. 
ceflaries, were brought him by tranſports from Sardinia and 
Africa. | 
Soon after the commencement of the ſiege, Polyxerys, the 
kinſman of Dionyſius, who had been ſent into Itah and Gres 
to raiſe troops, arrived with ſome land forces, and 30 Lacedg. 
monian gallies. The Syracuſans, encouraged by this rein. 
forcement, ventured to appear at ſea with their fleet, took x 
_ tranſport laden with proviſion, and afterwards attacking part 
of the enemy's fleet, took 24 of their gallies, and damaged 
others. The Carthaginians, diſcouraged with this unexpected 
overthrow, kept within their harbour, tho? their fleet was three 
times more numerous than that of the beſieged, who challenged 
them to a ſecond engagement. PT 

The Syra- As the Syracuſans had gained theſe advantages in the abſence 
| eu/ans pro- of Dionyſius, they began to encourage each other to ſhake off his 
poſe to ex- ſhameful yoke, and held ſeveral cabals for that purpoſe. Dis- 
pell the 7y/zzs, in the mean time, who had been out on a cruiſe, return- 
tyrant. ing to port, called an aflembly, and having congratulated them 
on their late victory, promiſed, in a ſhort time, to put an end 
to the war. Before the aſſembly broke up, Theodorus, a noble- 
man of great authority, roſe up and ſpoke to the following 
purpoſe : ©* Altho' Dionyſius has advanced many falichoods in 
his ſpeech, yet what he ſaid in the cloſe of it, namely, that 
„he would put a ſpeedy end to the war, he may truly perform, 
if he himſelf, who has always been overcome, reſign the 
command, and reſtore us to our liberty. Let us get rid of 
the tyrant within our walls, before we attempt to drive away 
«© a leſs dangerous enemy without. Againſt whom can we 
© better employ our arms, than againſt one who has reduced 
Aus to ſuch a deplorable condition, that we are pitied even 
by our enemies.” This ſpeech made a great impreſſion on 
the Syracuſans, and they longed only to know the opinion of 
Their de- their allies; when Pharacidas, the admiral of the Lacedæmonian 
ſign is op- fleet, roſe up. Every one expected that a citizen of Sparta 
poſed by would declare in favour of liberty; but they were diſappointed 
their Lace- in their hopes; for he told them, that he had been ſent to al- 
demonian ſiſt the Syracuſans and Dionyſus againſt the Carthaginians, and 
allies, not to make war upon Dionyſius. The Syracuſans raging in 
their minds againſt the Spartans, now ſaw it was in vain to 
\ make any farther attempt, eſpecially as the mercenaries began 
to flock about Dionyſius, who in a great fright diſmiſſed the a- 
ſembly. From this time he courted the people with very fair 
and ſmooth words, preſenting ſome with large gifts, and invit- 

ing others to his feaſts and banquets. | 
A plague In the mean time, a plague breaking out in the Carthaginian 
in the Car- camp, raged with ſuch fury, as ſoon obliged them to abandon 
thaririax the ſiege. It was attributed by the ſuperſtitious to the reſent- 
amy. ment of Ceres and Proſerpine; and by others, to the unwhole- 
ſome exhalations raiſed by the exceſſive hot ſummer from the 
fens and marſhes adjoining to the camp. For ſome * _ 
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buried their dead; but their number daily encreaſing, they at 
length left them unburied. So violent was the diſtemper, that 
ES very ſhort time it ſwept away above 150,000 men. OL 
The diſtreſs of the enemy, encouraged the Syracuſans to attack Djom/7us 
both their fleet and army. While Pharacidas and Leptines, with burns the 
90 gallies, fell upon their fleet, . with 10,000 choſen enemy's 
men, attacked their camp. The Hracuſans having quickly fleet, and 
made themſelves maſters of the two forts that commanded the forces 
entrance of the great harbour, entered with their fleet, and de- their 
ſtroyed and burnt a great number of the enemy's gallies. The camp. 
Carthaginians, who were defending their entrenchments againſt 
Dionyſius, ſeeing the flames of their ſhips, were thrown into 
the utmoſt confuſion. Many of them, without orders, ran 
down to the ſhore ; which occaſioning a general diſorder, the 
camp was eaſily forced, when the Sracuſans made a dreadful 
ſlaughter of the enemy. _ 1 | 
Lionyſius encamping at night near the enemy, with a deſign 
to renew the fight early next morning, /mzlco ſent a private em- 
baſſy to him, offering zoo talents if he would permit the re- 
mains of his ſhattered army to withdraw unmoleſted. Dionyſius 
anſwered, that it was not in his power to permit them all to 
retire ; but that he would allow Imilco, with all the citizens of milo, 
Carthage, to depart in the night, « his paying 300 talents. with the 
This being agreed to, Imilco privately ſent him the promiſed Cartbagi- 
ſum, and then ſet ſail with his Carthaginians on board 40 gallies. z/ansonly, 
Their embarkation did not eſcape the vigilance of the Corinthi- are allow- 
ans, who compoſed part of the Syracuſan fleet. Finding Dio- ed to re- 
nyſius dilatory in giving his orders, they, of their own accord, tire. 
purſued after the enemy, and ſunk ſeveral of their veſſels. Dio- 
nyſius, in the morning, marched againſt thoſe who were left 
behind; but before his arrival, the Sicilians in the Cartbaginian 
ſervice had marched home. The reſt ſeeing themſelves aban- 
doned, betook themſelves to flight; but being cloſely purſued, 
were either cut in pieces or taken priſoners. Only the Peri- 
ans kept together in a body, and ſent an herald to capitulate 
with Dzony/ius, who took them into his ſervice. 
The Carthaginians being thus entirely defeated in S:c:ly, all 
who had abandoned their country thro' dread of ſo formidable 
an enemy, returned to their antient habitations. Drony/us ' 
cauſed the city of Meſſana to be rebuilt, and peopled it with Meſſana 
1000 Locrians, 3000 Medimneans, and 600 Meſſeniaus, who had rebuilt. 
been baniſhed from Peloponneſus by the Lacedemonians, He af- 
terwards removed the Meſſenians to another ſettlement, not to 
give offence to the Spartans. | 
The repeopling of Meſſana offending the Rhegians againſt 
Dionyſius, they gave protection to all who either were expelled 
by him, or were voluntary exiles; and ſent Heloris with an 
army to beſiege Meſſana. The inhabitants being aſſiſted by the 
mercenaries of Dionyſius, eaſily routed the beſiegers, and obliged 


them to abandon the iſland. The year following Dionyſius de- 
| feated 
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Dionyſus feated Mago, who had been left behind by Imilco, and hal 
defeats formed a ſmall army by joining the Carthaginian garriſons from 
Mago. different parts of the iſland. A few days after this victory, 
| Dionyſius made an attempt upon Rhegium with 100 gallies, 
Attacks Having approached the walls unperceived, he ſet fire to the 
. Rhegium. gates; and while the inhabitants were buſy in extinguiſhing 
; the flames, ſeveral of his troops ſcaled the ramparts, and had 
| almoſt taken the place. But the governor ordering the citizenz 
to give over quenching the flames, and to oppoſe the enemy, 
the Syracuſans were ſoon repulſed ; and after ravaging the ter. 
ritory of Rhegium, returned to Sicily. PRs” 
The year after, Mago arrived in the iſland with an army of 
$0,000 men, 5 armed, with the _ of hazarding 
a battle with Dionyſius. Tho! ſeveral of the Sicilian cities at 
firſt declared for him, yet the Agyreans, a powerful people, op- 
poſing him, and being joined by Dionyſius with 20,000 men, he 
was ſoon reduced to ſuch ſtraits, as to be forced to conclude a 
eace, by which he gave up Taurominium, a Carthaginian co- 
ony, to the tyrant ; who driving from thence the antient pro- 
prietors, placed the choiceſt of his mercenaries in their room, 
Mago, as ſoon as the treaty was ſigned, returned to Carthage, 
1 his 3 in Sicily _ ſhift for 8 PRE 
57 ionyſius being now under no apprehenſion of the Carthagi- 
— 1 1 nians, — all * thoughts on the reduction of Rhegium, with 
Again into 2 deſign to bring under his power all the Greek cities in Itah. 
Lal He accordingly paſſed over thither with an army of 20,000 
: foot and 1000 horſe, beſides 120 gallies well manned. Having 
| waſted the territories of Rhegium, he inveſted the city. The 
Italians, who were well appriſed of the deſigns of Dionyſius, 
ſent 60 gallies to the relief of the place, which were attacked 
by 50 veſlels of the enemy. During the engagement, -a ſtorm 
ariſing, both parties were driven to the ſhore ; by which means 
Dionyſius loſt ſeven of his ſhips, and 1500 men, he himſelf nar- 
rowly eſcaping, and landing at midnight in Meſſina. 

Tho' he returned ſoon after with his army to Syracuſe, yet 
he did not lay aſide his deſigns upon Italy, but 1 
treaty with the Lucanians againſt the Greek cities. The Zuca- 
nians, agreeable to the terms of the treaty, ravaged the coun- 
try of the Thurians; and attacking the W ribs (Greeks, 
The gene- killed above 10,000 of them on the ipot. Thoſe who eſcaped 
rous beha- this ſlaughter, fled to a hill near the ſea-fide, and diſcovering 
viour of a ſquadron of ſhips, which they conjectured were Rhegian gal- 
Leptines. lies ſent to their aſſiſtance, they threw themſelves into the ſea 

and ſwam towards them. This fleet proved to be the Syracu- 
Jan ſquadron commanded by Leptines, who, however, generouſly 
received them that ſwam to his ſhips, and prevailed upon the 
Lucanians to accept for each man, being 1090 in all, a mina, 
and ſuffer them to return, unmoleſted, into their own country. 
Zeptines himſelf paid the 1000 minas for their ranſom ; which 
generous behaviour gained him the affection of all the * 
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highly diſpleaſed Dionyſius, who diſcharged him, and gave 
— — bf the fleet to Thearides, his other brother, * 


ory The year corny Dionyſius made another deſcent upon Diaryſſas 
lies, Italy, and landed in Locris with an army of 20,000 foot and tranſports 
the {M3000 horſe, being attended by a fleet of 40 gallies and 3oo a formida- 
at tranſports laden with proviſions and warlike ſtores. Before ble army 


* he touched on the coaſt of Italy, he ſurprized ten ſhips of Rhe- into 7rah. 
ens jum at the Lipari iſlands, the crews of which he left in chains 
with the inhabitants of Meſſuna. The Italians hearing that 
he had laid ſiege to Caulonia, or Caulum, in Loeris, raiſed an 
army of 20,000 foot and 2000 horſe to relieve the place, and 
7 of MW marched thither under the command of Tleloris, a Syracu- 
an exile, who hated the tyrant. Heloris allowing himſelf to 
be ſurpriſed by Dionyſius, was ſlain, with a great number of his 
p- MW men, after a moſt obſtinate engagement. Thoſe who eſcaped, 
he to the number of 10,000, fled to an impregnable hill; but be- 
ing in great want of water, and being ſurrounded on all ſides 


by ; , 
o- MW by the enemy, they next morning offered to capitulate. They 
0- were forced to ſubmit to the terms preſcribed by Dionyſius, and 
n. to ſurrender at diſcretion, expecting no mercy from ſo cruel 
A an enemy. Dionyſius, however, contrary to their expectation, 
| treated them with great humanity ; and making a treaty with 
1 them, diſcharged them all without ranſom. his, Diodorus 
obſerves, was the moſt worthy action he had ever performed 
1 almoſt throughout his whole life. The captives, on their re- 
0 turn to their reſpective cities, highly extolled his clemency, and 


preſented him with crowns cf gold. 

Dionyſius, by this generous action, having made all the in- He be- 
habitants of the country his friends and allies, turned his arms fieges 
again upon the city of Rheg:um, being highly incenſed againſt the Rhegiumm, 
Rhegians; becauſe, in the beginning of his reign, when he had 
deſired the daughter of one of their citizens in marriage, they 
told his ambaſſador, that they had only the hangman's daugh- 
ter to give him. The beſieged being abandoned by their alles, 
and expecting no quarter it the city ſhould be taken by ſtorm, 
ſent ambaſſadors to treat of a ſurrender. Dionyſius, diſembling Grontsthe 
his reſentment, granted them peace on condition they paid him Rhegians a 
zoo talents, delivered up their fleet, which conſiſted of 70 gal- peace. 
les, and put 100 hoſtages into his hands. "Theſe terms be- 
ing agreed to, he drew off his army to Caulonia, which he razed 
to the ground, giving the territory to the Locrians, and tran- 
ſporting the inhabitants to Syracuſe, The following fpring he 
took and razed Hipponium, a city of the Brutians, giving its 
territory alſo to the Locrians, and ſending the inhabitants to H- 
racuſe. As he now wanted a pretence to break with the Rh: — 
gians, he put off the tranſporting of his troops from Italy from kl 
day to day, and at length drawing them altogether at Nhegium, 
he deſired the Rhegians to furnith them with proviſions, pro- 
miſing to defray the charges they ſhould he at as ſoon as he 
got to Syracuſe. If they refuſed this demand, he thought he 


would have a pretence for committing hoſtilities ; and if they 
8 | comphed 
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complied with it, they would thereby be exhauſted, and in ng 
condition to make a defence. The Rhegians, not ſuſpeRing 
his deſign, ſupplied him for ſome days * plentifully; but he 
Mill alleging many frivolous excuſes for delaying his departure, 

8 they at length ſaw into his deſign, and forbore ſending him 

He again any more proviſions, Dionyſius pretending to be highly affront. 

inveſts the ed at this, ſent them back their hoſtages, and immediately be. 

City. ſieged the city. The attack and defence was carried on with 
the utmoſt vigour. Dionyſius, in one of the fallies, was ſo 
dangerouſly wounded, that his life was deſpaired of. Tho' he 
nevertheleſs continued the ſiege with the utmoſt fury, yet almoſt 

all his efforts were baffled by the bravery of the beſieged; ſo 

; that for eleven months he had made very little progreſs in his 

The oreat attacks. The beſieged, indeed, were then reduced to the ut- 

A of moſt extremity by famine, ſo that a buſhel of wheat was fold 


ee. for 15 J. 125. 6d. After they had conſumed all their beaſts of 


burthen, they ſupported themſelves with boiled ſkins and lea- 
ther; which alſo failing, they daily went out to feed like brutes 
on the graſs that grew under the walls. 2 length, thro 
famine, obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, Dionyſius entered 
the city, when he was ſtruck with horror, ſinding- every where 
heaps of dead bodies lying in the ſtreets, and thoſe who ſur- 
vived, rather ſkeletons than men. Having collected about 
ooo priſoners, he ſent them to Syracuſe, where ſuch as were 
not able to redeem themſelves with a mina, or 3/. 2s. 64. were 
The cru- fold for ſlaves. Dionyſius chiefly vented his rage againſt the 
elty of brave governor of the place, named Philo. He cauſed his ſon 
Dionyſius, to be thrown headlong into the ſea; and the next day he 
' , cauſed Philo to be loaded with chains, and having faſtened him 
to the top of one of his higheſt engines, ſent one of his guards 
to tell him, that his ſon had been drowned the day before. 
T hen the . fon, replied Philo, is by one day 1 than the father. 
He was afterwards whipt thro' the city, and underwent innu- 
merable other cruelties, whilſt a crier proclaimed, that he per- 
Hidious traitor was treated in that manner for having ſtirred up the 
people of Rhegium to war. But Philo, with undaunted courage, 
cried out, that he thus ſuffered, becauſe he «would not betray Wo 
country to a tyrant, His heroic behaviour, and the indignities 
he ſuffered, even raiſed compaſſion in the breaſts of the tyrant's 
ſoldiers, who began to mutiny, and would have reſcued him, 
had not Dionyſius ordered him to be thrown into the ſea. His 
death was lamented by all the Greets, and became the ſubject 

| of many elegant and affecting elegies. 
Dionyfius Dionyſius, in the intervals of leiſure, loved to unbend his 
addited mind with the ſtudy of the liberal arts and ſciences, eſpecially 
to poetry, of poetry; piquing himſelf upon the excellence of his genius, 
and the elegance of his performance. He ſent for poets far and 
near, and by their flattering panegyrics, became fo conceited 
of his poetical abilities, that he was more pleaſed to hear his 
verſes commended than his victories and conqueſts. Philoxenns, 
an excellent poet, was the only one who attempted to unde- 
ceive 


giaus. 
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reive him; but narrowly eſcaped paying dear for his fincerity; 

Being one day preſſed to give his opinion of ſome verſes that 
Dionyſius had read to him, he delivered his ſentiments with great | 
fincerity and freedom. Dionyſius aſcribing the liberty he had taken Philoxenus 
to envy, ſent him immediately to the quarries to work as a ſent to the 
flave; however, at the earneſt intreaties of all the tyrant's quarries, | 
friends, he was next day ſet at liberty, and reſtored to favour. for cenſur- 
Dionyſius on this occafion made a noble entertainment, inviting ing his | 
to it all his own and the poet's friends. When the gueſts began poetry. | 
to be merry, the prince did not fail again to extol his own poems; 

and ſinging ſome of them, which he thought the moſt excellent, 

he aſked him what he thought of thoſe * Ph:loxenus, incapable 

of diſſembling, made no anſwer to Dionyſius; but turned to the 

guards, and with a ſerious but humourous look, deſired them to 

carry him back to the quarries. This pleaſantry Dionyſius took Dionyſſur | 
in good part; ſaying, that the wit of the poet had atoned for reconciled | 
his freedom. One Antipho, however, ſoon after, imprudently to him. 
carried a jeſt too far; for which he paid very dear. The „ f 
aſking which was the beſt kind of braſs, Antipho anſwered, that Lk | 
the beſt braſs was that of which the ſtatues of Harmodius and 
Ariſtogiton were made, Theſe were two Athenians, cele- 

brated by their countrymen for having loſt their lives in an 

attempt to put an end to the ory of Piſßſtratus's ſons. 1 

Dionyſius, fancying himſelf the beſt poet of his age, ſent his Dionyſſus 
brother T hearides to diſpute, in his name, the prizes of poetry diſputes 
and the chariot- races. When Thear:des arrived at Olympia, the the prize 
riches and number of his chariots, and the extraordinary mag- of poetry 
| nificence of his pavilion, embroidered with gold and ſilver; at the 
attracted the eyes and admiration of all the ſpectators. Their Olympic 
ears were no leſs charmed at firſt, when the ſongs of Dionyſius games. 
began to be read, he having choſen, for that purpoſe, perſons of 
ſweet and harmonious voices. But at length, when the aſſembly 
began to attend to the ſenſe and compoſition, they all burſt out 
into a loud laugh, and hiſſed the fingers off the oy and even, 
to expreſs their indignation, tore the rich pavilion in pieces. 

His chariots were alſo unſucceſsful, being either driven out of the 

courſe, or daſhed in pieces againſt one another. Dzony/tus ſent He falls 
his poems a ſecond time to Ghia, where they were treated into adeep 
with the ſame contempt as before; which threw him into a deep melancho- 
melancholy, and a kind of madneſs. He exclaimed like a ly. 
phrenetic, that every one envied him, and that both his 

friends and foes conſpired to his ruin. In theſe fits of melan- 

choly and madneſs he put many of his friends to death, and ba- 

niſhed others. Among the latter were Leptines his brother, and 
Philiſtius, to whom he was chiefly indebted for his power. He, 

however, ſoon recalled them, and reinſtated them in their former 

places of power and authority. DR GIS; 

To remove his melancholy, he again had recourſe to arms; Forms a 
and formed a deſign of driving the Carthaginians quite out of deſign of 
Sicily, To ſupply himſelf with money for ſo expenſive an un- plunder- 
dertaking, he relolved to plunder the temple of Delphi in ing the 

Vor, III, | — Greece; 
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temple of Greece; and with this view he made an alliance with the Ih- 


Delphi. rians, who were at war with the Epirots, in hopes of having 


an opportunity of ſeizing ſome places in Epirus. He ſent his 
new allies 2000 men, and a great quantity of arms; but a rup- 
ture ſoon after happening between him and them, on account 
of his building the city of Z://us in the iſland of Pharos, which 
belonged to them, he laid aſide his deſign of plundering Delphi, 
pin ders and purſued another project of the ſame kind. Under pretence 
the temple of clearing the ſeas of pyrates, he fitted out 60 gallies, and 
made a deſcent in Hetruria, where he plundered a rich temple 
in the ſuburbs of Agylla, carrying away, beſides the rich move- 
ables and furniture, above 1000 talents in money, and raiſing 
500 more by the ſale of the ſpoils. Ariſtatle, Polyænus, and 
Elian, call the temple he plundered Leucothea; and the two 

| firſt ſay that he employed 100 gallies in the expedition *. 
A new Having with this money raiſed a numerous army, he now 
war be- wanted nothing but a plauſible pretence to break with the Car- 
tween him thaginians; for which he was not long at a loſs. Obſerving 
and the that the Carthaginian ſubjects in Sicily were inclined to a revolt, 


_ Carthagi- he entered into an alliance with them, in conſequence of which 


mians. his troops were admitted into their cities: The Carthaginians, 
alarmed by theſe proceedings, ſtrengthened themſelves, Þy alli- 
ances with their neighbours, and ſent a powerful army into Si- 


cih under the command of Mago, and another into Italy. The 


Sicilian army, ſoon after its arrival, was defeated by Dionyſius, 
Mago, with 10, ooo of his troops, being killed in the action, and 
5000 taken priſoners. Thoſe who remained retreated to a 
neighbouring hill; but were quickly obliged to capitulate. The 
only terms they could obtain were, that they ſhould evacuate 
Sicily, and defray all the expences of the war. They pre- 
tended to accept of theſe terms; but as they durſt not, they 
ſaid, deliver up the cities they poſſeſſed in Sicily, without the 
expreſs orders of their republic, they obtained a truce till an 
expreſs ſhould return from Carthage. During this interval, 
fy ng the ſon of their late general, who was appointed to ſuc- 
ceed his father, raiſed and diſciplined new troops, and improved 
fo well the ſhort time allowed him, that at the return of the 
expreſs from Carthage, he took the field, gave the enemy battle, 
and killed above 14,000 Syracuſans en the ſpot, and among the 
reſt Leptines, the brother of Dionyſius, who was greatly re- 
gretted, even by thoſe who hated the tyrant. Dionyſius, with 
the remains of his army, fled to Syracuſe, where he expected to 
A peace pe ſoon beſieged. The Carthaginian general, however, uſed his 
conelud- victory with great moderation, and offered him terms of peace, 
ed. which he readily embraced. A treaty was accordingly con- 
cluded, on the following conditions ; namely, That both par- 
ties ſhould keep what they had at the beginning of the war, 
ſave only that Dionyſius ſhould deliver up to the Carthaginians 
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the city and territory of Selinus, and part of the territory 6f 
Agrigentum, and beſides pay 1000 talents to defray the expences 


of the war. 


Dionyſius comforted himſelf for tlie loſſes he had ſuſtained in Dionyſius 
Sicily, by a victory of a very different kind. He had cauſed a victor in 
tragedy, written by himſelf, to be acted at Athens for the prize poetry at 
of poetry, and was proclaimed victor; which was, without 4:hens, 
doubt, a great honour, as the Athenians were the beſt judges of 
this kind of literature, and no-ways biaſſed in favour of the 
tyrant, who had, on all occaſions, affiſted the Lacedæmonians. 
A received the news of his victory with ſuch tranſports 
of joy as are not to be expreſſed. He amply rewarded the per- 
ſon that brought him the agreeable tidings, cauſed coſtly ſa- 
crifices to be offered to the gods, and believing himſelf arrived 
at the higheſt pitch of glory, ſet no bounds to his generoſity. 

He made magnificent feaſts and banquets, which laſted ſeveral 
days; and on this occaſion drinking to exceſs, a fault he ſeldom 


or never was guilty of, he was ſeized with violent pains, 


which were attended with uneaſy and reſtleſs nights. Having His deathy 


therefore aſked his phyſicians to give him ſomething to pro- 
cure ſleep, they gave him ſo ſtrong a doſe as quite ſtupified his 
ſenſes, and laid him in a ſleep out of which he never awoke. 

A few months before his death, hearing that the Carthagini- 


ans were reduced to great diſtreſs by a plague, he, without any 


declaration of war, fell upon their territories in Sicihh, too 


| Selinus, Entella, and Eryx, and laid ſiege to Lilybzum ; the gar- 


riſon of which, however, baffled all his efforts. After his de- 
parture from thence, the Carthaginians ſurprized 30 of his beſt 
gallies, which he had left in the harbour of Eryx; and a truce 
was ſoon after agreed upon by both parties. 


Dionpſius reigned in Syracuſe 38 years, and was, without and cha- 
doubt, a prince of great abilities, both in his political and mi- racter. 


litary capacity. His abilities, however, could not atone for his 
many vices, which rendered him the obje& of the public 
hatred. His ambition knew no bounds ; his avarice ſpared not 
the moſt ſacred perſons or r and his cruelty, when 
awakened by ſuſpicion or jealouſy, was moſt barbarous. He 
gloried in his open and profeſſed impiety, whereof the antients 
relate many inſtances. To apply himſelf with money, he 
rifled the temple of Jupiter, and ſtript the image of a golden 
robe which Hero had preſented to the god, ſaying, that à robe 
of gold was too heavy in the ſummer, and too cold in the win- 
ter; therefore he ſupplied its place with a cloak of wool. He 


ordered the golden beard of Æſculapius to be taken off, ſaying, it 


was very inconſiſtent for the ſon to have a beard when the fa- 
ther had none. He robbed ſeveral other ſtatues of the gods of 
the golden ornaments, and fold all theſe ſpoils in the market- 
lace by auction. The very next day, however, pretending to 
e ſorry for having plundered the temples, he ordered all thoſe 
who had apy thing belonging to the immortal gods to reſtore it 
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to the temples within a limited time; but did not himſelf re- 


His great 
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turn the money to the buyers. 5 ; 
How unhappy he lived in the midft of this grandeur, is evi- 
dent from his continual anxiety and ſuſpicion. He never ha- 
rangued the people but from the top of a tower; and not dar- 
ing to truſt his friends and neareſt relations, he committed the 
guard of his perſon to ſlaves and foreigners, ſcarce ever ven- 
turing out of his palace, tho' ſurrounded by theſe. His barber 
boaſting, in a merry humour, that he had often held a razor to the 
king's throat; Dionyſius, who heard of the jeſt, ordered him to be 
put to death. From that time he employed his daughters, 
then very young, in that mean office; and when they were 
grown up, he did not care to truſt them with razors or ſciſſars, 
but only allowed them nut- ſhells, till his apprehenſions reduced 


him to do that office himſelf. He never went into the apart- 


ment of his wives before they were ſearched with the utmoſt 
care; and his bed was ſurrounded with a deep and broad trench, 
over which was a draw bridge. His reſt was nevertheleſs inter- 
rupted by the leaſt noiſe he heard either in the ſtreets or his 
dh eee Neither his ſon nor his brother were admitted to his 
preſence without being ſearched by his guards. How embit- 
tered his life was, may be conjectured from the ſhort trial 


Damocles made of his happineſs. This courtier enlarging con- 


tinually on the great happineſs of Dionyſius, the tyrant, one 
day, offered him a ſhort taſte of it; which was accepted by 
him. He was accordingly placed on a bed of gold covered with 
carpets of an ineſtimable value. The table was ſpread with 
dainties of all forts; and the moſt beautiful ſlaves in pompous 
habits waited on him, and watched the leaſt ſignal to ſerve 
him. Damocles, tranſported with joy, ſaid, that if he could 
always live in that manner, he ſhould be the happieſt of mor- 
tals. He had ſcarce ſpoke, when unfortunately caſting up his 
eyes, he beheld a naked ſword hanging from the.cieling by a 
fingle horſe-hair, with its point directly over his head. At this 
fight he was immediately taken with a cold ſweat. Every thing 
ſeemed to diſappear except the ſword. He could think of no- 
thing elſe; and the danger he was threatned with throwing 
him into agonies of death, he deſired permiſſion to retire, 

As juſtice ſhould be done to the moſt wicked, we ought not 
to omit mentioning the good qualities of Dionyſius. He be- 
haved always with great kindneſs and reſpect to his two wives, 
Doris and Hriſtomache, who were both married to him the ſame 
day; the firſt being a Locrian and the latter a Syracuſan, He 
treated Dion, the brother of Ari/tomache, with great confidence, 


zand bore with mildneſs the freedoms he uſed. When he was 


one day ridiculing the government of Gelon, and ſaid, in allu- 


ſion to his name in Greet, that he had been the laughing-ſtock 


of Sicily, all the courtiers highly applauded the low pun. But 
Dion ſaid to him, You reign, and have been truſted for Gelon's 
Jake ; but on your account no man will ever be truſted after you. 
When his filter TH reproached him with his * . 

| ; 5 cClared; 
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declared, that ſhe would rather be called the wife of Polyxenus 
the exile, than the ſiſter of Dionyſius the tyrant, he commended 
her for the affection ſhe ſhewed to her huſband. He alſo be- 
haved to the Syracuſans, on many occaſions, in an obliging 
manner, and condeſcended to converſe with the meaneſt citi- 


zens, and even workmen, with familiarity. 


6g 


Dionyſius had three children by his wife Doris the Locrian, Diony/ius 


and four 


by Ari/tomache the ſiſter of Dion, who took upon him the 


to ſpeak to the tyrant on his death-bed in favour of his ne- Younger. 


hews. 
Doris, who, as eldeſt ſon, had been brought up for the throne, 


diſpatched the father by a ſtrong doſe, before he had time to 
alter his reſolution. Dionyſius, ſurnamed the Younger, accord- 
ingly aſcended the throne in a peaceable manner. A few days 
after, having aſſembled the people, he promiſed to govern them 
with great mildneſs, and 'begged they would continue to him 


their reſpect and good-will, As Dionyſius was of an inactive 


and ſlothful diſpoſition, the Syracu/ans judged that they would 
be expoſed to fewer calamities by ſubmitting to his government, 
than if they attempted to expell him ; they therefore, notwith- 


ſtanding their paſſion for liberty, ſuffered him to take quiet poſ- 


ſeflion of the throne. He was naturally inclined to virtue, and 


averſe from all violence and cruelty, ha1 a taſte for arts and 


ſciences, and took great delight in converſing with learned men. 
His father, however, endeavoured to ſtifle in him every noble 
and elevated ſentiment, by a mean and obſcure education: but 
upon his acceſhon to the throne, Dion, the brother of Ariſto- 


mache, endeavoured to inſpire him with thoughts ſuitable to the 
high ſtation he was placed in. Plato, the famous philoſopher, 


having, on the invitation of Dionyſius the Elder, arrived at Syra- 
cuſe, Dion, who was then young, contracted an intimate ac- 


quaintance and friendſhip with him, and ſo improved by his 
leſſons, that Plato, in one of his letters, gives this glorious teſti- 


mony of him, That he had never met with a young man on 


* whom his diſcourſes made fo great an impreſſion, or who had 


* embraced his principles with ſo much ardour (c).“ 


366. 


The phyſicians, however, favouring Dionyſius the ſon Bef Chr. 


Dionyſius having been kept under great reſtraint by his father, He aban- 
abandoned himſelf, in the beginning of his reign, to all manner dons him- 
of low diverſions and ſhameful pleaſures, He began his reign ;jeit to de- 
with giving an entertainment, which continued for three months bauchery. 


together, his palace all that time being crowded with debau- 


chees, and reſounding with nothing but low buffoonry, obſcene 


jeſts, lewd ſongs, &c, As the young prince was endowed with 


ang natural parts, Dian thought that the beſt way to inſtruct 
him, would be to introduce to him perſons of good ſenſe, vir- 
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(c) The tyrant taking offence as a ſlave for five minas, or about 
at the freedom of P/ato, ordered 15 J. 103. Some philoſophers of 
him-to be carried into the com- the ſame ſect redeemed him, and 


mon market- place, and there fold ſent him back to Greece. 
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tue and learning. With this view he often talked to him of 
lato, and enlarged on the elevation of his genius, the extent 
of his knowlege, the amiableneſs of his character, and the 
charms of his converſation. His diſcourſes being well timed, 
| the young prince was inflamed with a deſire of ſeeing that ce- 
He ſends Jebrated philoſopher, and wrote to him in the moſt obliging 
for Pi/ato. manner, inviting him to his court. All the Pythagorean phi- 
loſophers of $S:cr/y and Italy joining their entreaties with thoſe 
of the prince, and Dion never ceaſing to importune him with 
repeated letters, he at length conſented to return into Sicih,, 
and to attend the young prince. The other courtiers, 
who were for the moſt part young thoughtleſs debauchees, 
united againſt Plato as their common enemy. Tho' they were 
not able to prevent Plato's voyage, they raiſed a ſtrong battery 
to render his counſels ineffectual, by perſuading Dionyſius to 
recall the hiſtorian Philiſtus from baniſhment, who, tho a man 
of ſuch extraordinary parts and learning as to be honoured by 
Tully with the title of Thucydides the ſecond, was nevertheleſs a 
5 zealous aſſertor of tyranny. 5 

His great Dionyſius no ſooner heard that Plato was landed, than he of- 
reſpect for fered a ſolemn ſacrifice to the gods for having ſent him a man 
that phi- of ſo great merit and wiſdom. Plato found the king in the 
loſopher, moſt happy diſpoſition imaginable, and inflamed with an eager 
deſire of profiting by his precepts. The philoſopher adapting 
himſelf with wonderful addreſs to his humour, gained his con- 
fidence and affection, and in a very ſhort time wrought a ſur- 
prizing change in his mind. The courtiers, who never fail to 
ape the prince, ſeemed alſo to have loft all reliſh for frivolous 
amuſements, and applied themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 

| as the only means to preferment. | | 
who is en- Philiſtus and his party beginning at length to ſuſpect, from 
vied by ſome expreſſions dropt by Be that Plato might induce 
the cour- him to reſign the tyranny, uſed all poſſible means to ruin the 
tiers. credit of the philoſopher. They began by turning into ridicule 
| the retired life which Dionyſius led with Plato; and at length, 


by their fly inſinuations, raiſed in the mind of Dionyſius ſome 


ſuſpicion of Dion, as tho' he wanted to perſuade him to a vo- 

luntary reſignation of the crown, that he might place it upon 

the head of his nephew the ſon of Ariſtomache. At laſt, produc- 

ing a feigned letter written, as the che by Dion to the 

. , Carthaginians, and containing ſeveral articles of treaſon, they 
His friend jnflamed the king againſt him to ſuch a degree, that he baniſh- 
Lion ba- ed him from Sicth, The whole city of Syracuſe declared loudly 
niſhed. againſt the unjuſt and arbitrary proceedings of the king, who, 
| to appeaſe the public clamours, the conſequences of which he 
dreaded, allowed Dion's relations two veſſels to carry him into 
Peloponneſus, whitherhe had retired, with his riches and numerous 

retinue, for at home he had lived with the ſplendor of a prince. 

As ſoon as Dion was gone, Dionyſius made Plato to remove 

Into the citadel in appearance to do him more honour ; but in 

reality to afſure himſelf of his perſon. Out of a * 

8 8 oulys 


jouſy, he offered him all his treaſures, provided he would pre- 
fer his friendſhip to that of Dion. A war ſoon after breaking 
out, Dionpſius gave Plato liberty to return home, and at his de- pl 
arture would have loaded him with preſents; which were re- leaves Si- 
fuſed by the philoſopher, who only begged that he would re- cih. 
call Dion. Dionyſius promiſed to reſtore him the following 
ſpring ; but did not keep his word. He ſent him only the re- 
venues of his eſtate; and in a letter he wrote to Plato, deſired 
him to excuſe his breach of promiſe, and to impute it to the 
war. Dion, during his baniſhment, viſited moſt of the cities 
of Greece, and was —_ where received with extraordinary 
marks of diſtinction. The Lacedæmonians, tho' at that very 
time they were aſſiſted with powerful ſupplies by Dionyſius, made 
him free of their city; and at Athens, where he choſe to fix his 
reſidence, all the inhabitants ſtrove as it were to outdo each 
other in giving him inſtances of their eſteem and affection. 
The tyrant's jealouſy being thereby alarmed, he put a ſtop to — 
the remittance of Dion's revenues, ordering them to be paid | 
into his own 1 
Dionyſius having finiſned the war he was engaged in, of which 
no particulars have been tranſmitted to us, was again inflamed 
with a defire of ſeeing and hearing Plato. He deſired all the 
philoſophers to ſolicit his return, ſent many of his friends He re- 
on board two gallies to conduct him to Syracuſe, and wrote let- turns to 
ters to him with his own hand, aſſuring him, that if he would Syracuſe. 
return, Dion ſhould be immediately reſtored. Plato, from his | 
deſire to ſerve Dion, accordingly ſet out for S:cly the third 
time, being then in the 7oth year of his age. B re- 
ceived him with inexpreſſible joy, mn, him the beſt 
apartment in his palace, and ſuffered him to have free acceſs 
to him at all hours without being ſearched : a favour not grant- 
ed to his beſt friends. Plato being very preſſing in favour of Is diſprac- 
Dion, ſoon diſguſted the tyrant, who all on a ſudden ordered ed by Die= 
him to remove from his apartment in the palace, to another ny/us, 


1 


where his guards were quartered. Theſe had long hated Plato, 


becauſe he had adviſed Dionyſius to diſmiſs them, and live with- 
out any other guard but the love of his people. Dionyſius re- 
—— their fury, forbidding them, on pain of death, to mo- 


left his gueſt; and Archytas the philoſopher, who was prætor of 


Tarentum, remonſtrating to the tyrant againſt his breach of and re- 
faith, he was awaked to a ſenſe of ſhame, and at length gave turns ta 
Plato leave to return to Greece. | Greece, 
Upon his departure, Dionyſus threw off all reſtraint, and 
abandoned himſelf to the moſt ſhameful vices. He ordered all 

Dion's lands and effects to be ſold, and applied the money to 

his own uſe. He alſo gave Dion's wife Arete, who was his half 

ſiſter, in marriage to Timocrates, one of his friends and flatter- 

ers. Dion, from this moment, reſolved to revenge all the Dion re- 
wrongs done to him, and to attack the tyrant with open force. ſolves to 
Plato, out of a ſcrupulous regard to the duties of hoſpitality, expell the 


did all that lay in his power to divert him from ſuch a reſolu- tyrant. 


F 4 tion; 


* 
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tion ; but the reſt of his friends encouraging him, and many of f [ 


the chief citizens of Syracuſe continually importuning him to ime 

come and reſcue them from. ſlavery, he determined to under- or. 

take the delivery of his country. He accordingly began to ert 

KLlaaiſe foreign troops privately by proper agents, appointing the -on! 

Aland of Zacynthus for the place of rendezvous. Tho' many ble 

perſons of diſtinction, who were at the head of affairs in Sicihj, ack 
entered into his meaſures, and gave him notice-of whatever was 

tranſacted ; yet of the exiles, who were above 1000 diſperſed tery 

up and down Gy and Greece, only 25 joined him; fo much him 

were they awed by the dread of the tyrant. The foreign mar 

troops, Who were almoſt all veterans, being aſſembled at Za- him 

cynthus, to the number of 800, Dion acquainted them with his jave 

— : and ſeeing them confounded a little at the boldneſs of ver) 


his undertaking, he told them, that he led them as officers, to 

put them at the head of the Sicilians, who were ready to re- to f 
ceive them with open arms. Dion accordingly failed to Sicily 

with this ſmall force on board two ſhips againſt Dionyſius, who 


—  —- — 
= \ — 
Be . —— — — — = — : 


1 had under his command 400 gallies, 100,000 foot, and 10,009 aba 
horſe, with treaſures and magazines of proviſions ſufficient to 

maintain them. | WY f 
e arrives After a tedious and dangerous voyage, in which he narrow- mol 
in Sicaly. ly eſcaped ſhipwreck, he landed at Mino near Agrigentum, ſuſp 
where he was kindly received by Synalus, or as Diodorus calls firec 
him, Paralus, his particular friend, and governor of the city, zen 


which was then ſubject to the Carthaginians. Dion hearing that ſoor 
Dee ſome days before his arrival, had ſailed with 80 gal- cre? 


lies tor Italy, immediately ſet out for Syracuſe, and on his march cer, 

Ts joined Prevailed on che Agrigentines, Geleans, Camarineans, and many com 
by great others, to join him; 0 that he quickly had an army of 20, ooo ide 

ambers men. When he arrived at the Syracuſan territories, he was and 


of Sieh. Joined by great multitudes of unarmed Syracuſans, to the beſt 
0x of whom he diſtributed 5000 ſtand of arms that he had brought auſt 


* with him. Very many of the citizens flocking to his camp, he afle; 
acquainted them with his deſign, and deſired them to name a fleet 
general, who ſhould be entruſted with the w'.vle conduct of 

The Syra- the enterprize. The multitude cried out with one voice, that wel 
euſuns de- Dion and his brother Megagles ſhould be generals, and inveſted whi 
glare him them with abſolute power and command. Dion, without de- War 
and his lay, marched to the city, where he was received with the new 
brother greateſt acclamations of joy; the citizens, wherever he paſſed, him 
generals. throwing all ſorts of flowers upon him, and addreſſing vows | 

S and prayers to him as to a god. Having encamped in the forum mar 
with his troops, which amounted to above 50, ooo men, he fell peo 
upon Epipolæ, and took it by ſtorm, ſetting at liberty the citi- con 
zens who were priſoners in the fort. He then threw an en- | 
ee round the citadel, whither all the tyrant's friends rant 

aroma nd ⁵ ęmd in oo EEO noon” | acti 
Dionyſius, who in the mean time was at Cavlonia in Italy, [ 
receiving intelligence of what paſſed in Syracuſe, haſtened thi- the 
ther, and entered the citadel by fea, ſeven days after the arrival olle 
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ime, be ſent am aſſadors to Dion and the Syracuſans, offering 


terwards fought with great reſolution, and Dion diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf above all the reſt. His ſhield being pierced thro' in 
many places, and the enemy diſcharging ſhowers of darts on 
him from all ſides, he was wounded in his right-arm with a 
javelin, and fainting away thro' the extremity of pain, was 
very near falling into the enemy's hands; when the Syracuſans 


to flight. 
Denon, after this defeat, again propoſed terms of peace ; 


but the only anſwer Dion returned was this, Let Dionyſus ft 
abdicate the tyranny, and then we ſhall hear him. The tyrant, 
tho' highly provoked at this anſwer, diſſembled his reſentment, 
and ſent other ambaſſadors to Dion, with a letter written in a 
moſt artful manner, and wonderfully calculated to render him 


ſuſpected by the Syracuſans. This letter had the effect he de- 
7 


fired; for Dion having read it in the public aſſembly, the citi- 


zens began to be jealous of his too great power. Heraclides Ingrati- 
ſoon. after arriving with 20 ſhips and 1500 mercenaries, en- tude of 
creaſed the diſturbances in Syracuſe. He was an excellent offi- the Stra- 
cer, and well known among the troops, which he had formerly c:/ans to- 
commanded ; but was at the ſame time very ambitious. He wards 
ſiled, in appearance, with Dion, but was ſecretly his enemy; Dion. 


and by his open and inſinuating behaviour, ſoon ingratiated 
himſelf with the people, who were not a little diſguſted at the 
auſtere gravity of Dion. Of their own accord they called an 
aſſembly, and appointed Heraclides commander in chief of the 
feet; but Dion haſtening to the aſſembly, and complaining of 


the affront offered to him, his remonſtrances were of ſuch 


weight with them, that they deprived Heraclides of the office 
which they had juſt then honoured him with. Dion after- 
wards, having gently reprimanded him privately, ſummoned a 
new aſſembly, and in the preſence of the multitude appointed 
him admiral. Dion hoped by this means to get the better of 
his rival's ill-will; and Heraclides, indeed, expreſſed a great 
many obligations to him ; but at the ſame time inlets the 
people underhand againſt him, and found fault with his whole 


conduR, aiming {till at the ſupreme authority for himſelf. Hav- 


Ing ſoon after gained a complete victory over Philiftus, the ty- 
rant's admiral, who in deſpair had killed himſelf, he by that 

action greatly raiſed his reputation among the Syracu/ans. 
Dionyſius was ſo diſheartned with the death of Philiſtus and 
the defeat of his ſquadron, that he ſent ambaſſadors to Dion, 
pitering to ſurrender the citadel, with all the troops there in 
4 garriſon, 


f Dion: Finding his affairs in a very deſperate condition, to gain 


o reſtore the democracy, provided they would confer on him 

-ertain honours in the republican ſtate. Having ſpun out the Drony/ius - 
-onferences granted him on this occaſion for ſeveral days, and attacks 
obſerving the Syracuſan guards very negligent, he ſuddenly at- the Syra- 

,acked the wall with which they had encloſed the citadel. Tho? hs un- 
the Syracuſans were at firſt thrown into diſorder, yet they af- der Dion. 


making a deſperate effort, reſcued him, and put the enemy 7 
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rriſon, and money to pay them for five months, on condj. 

tion of being allowed to retire to Italy, and to enjoy the r. 
Diony/igs venue of certain lands near Syracuſe. Dion adviſed the Syracy, 
flies to ſans to accept the terms; but they diſdainfully refuſed to heak. 
ltaly, en to them. Dionyſius then leaving the citadel in the hands gf 

his eldeſt ſon, put to ſea in a ſmall veſſel, and landed undil. 

covered in [/taly with his treaſures and moſt valuable effecs, 

Heraclides being greatly blamed for ſuffering him to eicape, 

in order to regain the favour of the people, propoſed a ney 

diviſion of lands; which motion was warmly oppoſed by Din. 

By thus pretending to eſpouſe the cauſe of liberty, he regained 

his eee ee and prevailed on the people to make a new di. 

viſion of lands, to reduce the pay of the foreign troops, and 

to appoint new generals, himſelf among the reſt. The people 

Dion not being able to prevail with the foreign troops to abandon 

obliged Dion, aſſembled in a tumultuous and threatning manner; up- 

to quit on which thoſe brave men placed Dion in their centre, and be- 

Syracuſe. gan to march out of the city, without offering violence to any 

| of the citizens, but only reproaching them with ingratitude 

towards their deliverer. The citizens aſcribing their modera- 

tion to fear and want of courage, began to attack them ; which 

forced Dion, after he had in vain endeavoured to appeaſe them, 

to order his men to face about, as if they deſigned to fall upon 

the multitude. They obeyed his orders; and raiſing a great 

ſhout, and making a noiſe with their arms, ſa terrified the po- 

pulace, that they betook themſelves to a diſordered flight. Dim 

then marching out of the city unmoleſted, proceeded with his 

troops towards the country of the Leontines; but the Syracu- 

ſans being treated by their countrymen as cowards for having 

ſuffered them to eſcape, again purſued after them, and over- 

taking them as they were paſling a river, they immediately 

charged them ; but were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. The 

Leontines not only received Dion with great marks of diſtine- 

tion, but made rich preſents to his ſoldiers, and declared them 

all free citizens. They alſo expoſtulated with the Syracuſan: 
concerning their ingratitude to Dion. 

In the mean time, the tyrant's troops in the citadel being re- 
duced by famine to the utmoſt extremity, ſent deputies to the 
city to treat of a capitulation. During the conferences, My- 
fius, a general attached to Dionyſius, arrived with a numerous 
ſquadron of ſhips, and a great many tranſports laden with pro- 
viſions. Myſius landed-his men and ſtores in the port of Ar 
thuſa, and joined the garriſon in the citadel, whom he per- 
ſuaded to lay aſide all thoughts of ſurrendering. The Syraa- 
fans, upon notice of his arrival, manned as many gallies 2 

The 5 they had at hand; and attacking the enemy's ſhips, funk ſome 

© ©” of them, took others, and purſued the reſt to the ſhore. Upon 
this victory, giving themſelves up to feaſting and revelling, 
Nypſius took that opportunity of aſſaulting the entrenchment 
"94 os round the citadel; and having forced it, without any oppolt 
20 dune tion, all the garriſon, conſiſting of 10,000 well diiciplined 
citadel. n „ troll 


cuſans ſur- 
prized by 
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troops, entered the city, and made ſuch dreadful havock as can 
nd BF. ardly be expreſſed. Many of the citizens were murdered in 
1 cheir beds, their houſes were plundered, and their wives and 
a0 children taken out of their beds, and either cruelly butchered 
ark. before their faces, or carried captives into the citadel. _ : 
Is ol The Syracuſans, tho they were well apprized that Dion was Dion re- 
iſ. ¶ me only perſon who could adminiſter to them any relief in their called. 
. (eſperate ſituation, yet had not courage enough to name him; 
ape, o much were they aſhamed of their ingratitude to their pro- 
new tector. The danger encreaſing every momeng, and the enemy 
Hon, preparing to ſet fire to the city, one at 2 cried out, Let 
net Wi 1s end for Dion. The motion was approved by the whole mul- 
di. tirude, and deputies were immediately diſpatched to Leontini; 
and who throwing themſelves at Dion's feet, with many tears en- 
ople treated his aſſiſtance. Having again, at Dion's deſire, repre- 
don {-nted the miſerable ſtate of their city before his officers aſſem- 
up- bled in a council of war, he himſelf roſe up to addreſs them; 
be- but inſtead of ſpeaking, burſt into tears, and could not for 
any Wome time utter a ſingle word. At length, having recovered 
ude E himſelf, he made a moſt pathetic ſpeech to his troops; which 
era · ¶ had ſuch an effect upon them, that with one voice they entreated 
uch ¶ him to lead them that moment againſt the enemy. In the _ 
em, time, ſome of the N N conjecturing that the enemy woul 
pon not attempt a ſecond ſally, adviſed their fellow citizens to think 
feat ¶ no more of Dion, but to defend themſelves by their own va= 
po- lour. They ſo far prevailed, that new deputies were diſpatched 
Jn Mito ſtop his march; but his friends at the ſame time entreated 
hi him, by ſome private meſſengers, to advance with his troops; 
„ Which the oppoſite faction being informed of, they ſeized the 
gates with a deſign to diſpute his entrance. Nyp/mes, in the 
mean time, hearing of the approach of Dion, made another 
ally from the citadel, and cauſed ſuch dreadful havock in all The de- 
quarters of the city, that from the heaps of dead bodies, with plorable 
which every place was ſtrewed, one would have believed that condition 
ot a ſingle citizen had been left alive. After they had mur- of Syra- 
dered all the inhabitants they could light on, they ſet fire to the cu/e, 
houſes ; ſo that many who had eſcaped the ſword, periſhed 
miſerably in the flames, | oo 
Dion arriving during this confuſion, immediately diſpatched 
bis light armed troops againſt the enemy, and afterwards 
marched acroſs the city with his heavy armed infantry ; being 
very where welcomed with the loud acclamations of the peo- 
ple, who now ſeemed to be in more pain for his ſafety than 
heir own, His troops having marched with great difficulty which is 
ro blood and clouds of ſmoke, and over dead bodies and burn- relieved 
Ing beams, arrived at length at the breach of the entrench- by Dion. 
ments, where the enemy had poſted themſelves. They attack- 
© them furiouſly, and at length drove them from their poſts 
nth great ſlaughter. The city being thus delivered, Dion's 
men, inſtead of refreſhing themſelves after ſo great a fatigue, 
ſent all that night in extinguiſhing the fire; which they _ 

5 | 5 | panled, 
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be affected with his kindneſs, propoſed in the general aſſembly fle 


The cita- 
del ſur- 
renders. 


Heraclides 
murdered 

by Dia? 8 
order, 


and nobility. Heraclides warmly. oppoſing this deſign, and en- 
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paſſed, not without great difficulty. The next day Heraclid, 
and his uncle Theodotus, put themſelves into Dion's hands, and 
begged him to pardon the injuries they had done him. Dian, 
hoping to conquer their ſtubborn and reſtleſs diſpoſitions by 
kind uſage, generouſly pardoned them. Heraclides ſeeming to 


that Dion ſhould be, elected generaliſſimo; but the ungratefy] 
populace oppoſing this motion, Heraclides was * ſtill. to 95 
command in chiet at ſea. "= wy . 

The Syracuſans now applying themſelves under the direction 
of Dion ſolely to the ſiege of the citadel, ſoon obliged the-garti- 
ſon to capitulate. Dion allowed Apollocrates, the tyrant's on, 
to retire to his father in Italy, with five gallies, and all his 
friends and relations. At his departure, the whole city crowd- 
ed to the ſhore to ſolemnize the happy Gay on which, after ſo 
many years ſervitude, they could again ſtile themſelves a free 
people. Dion, upon entering the citadel at the head of his 
troops, was met at the gate by his ſiſter Ariſtomache, leading 
his ſon, and by his wife Arete, whom Dion tenderly embraced. 
Having ſent Arete with her ſon home to his houſe, he ſoon 
followed her thither, leaving the Syracuſans in poſſeſſion of the 
citadel as a pledge of their liberty. Dion after this rewarded, 


with a munificence truly royal, all thoſe who had contributed ok 
to his ſucceſs according to their rank and merit, diſmiſſed his | 
guards, and. tho' at the height of glory, lived like à private Wl an 
citizen. | 5855 ' | 

Ihe city being now in profound tranquillity, Dian propoſed 05 
to eſtabliſn in it a form of government compoſed of the Spar- 95 


tam and Cretan, and to veſt the ſupreme authority in a. coun» N 
cil, the members of which were to be choſen by the people 


deavouring, in a ſeditious manner, to ſtir up the people again hi: 
ian, he was at length prevailed upon to conſent to his death, Wil +. 


He was accordingly aſſaſſinated in his own houſe by Don's fer 
friends; Dien publickly. owning that he had been put to death 


by his order, and repreſenting to the people, that it was im- th 
poſſible for the city to be free from commotions and ſeditions, 15 
while Heraclides lived. Dion, however, never after enjoyed an 0 
happy hour, but lived in continual anguiſh and ſorrow, re- th 
proaching himſelf for having embrued his hands in the blood th 
of a fellow citizen. Not long after his ſon, for ſome unknown FY 
diſappointment, threw himſelf from the top of an houſe, and 15 
died of the fall. Dion, ſoon after, was cut eff himſelf by the pr 
treachery. of Calippus, an Athenian, with whom he had lodged wi 


when at Athens. Calippus having attended Dion into Sicily at- th 


ter the tyrant” was expelled, began to entertain thoughts of di 
making himſelf maſter of & racuſe. As he was well appriſed ed 
that he could not accompliſh his deſign while Dion lived, le 80 
threw off all regard for the ſacred ties of friendſhip» and hoſp!- 5 
tality, and determined to get rid of him. Dion, tho' warned in 
by his friends of his wicked purpoſe, ſcorned to take any pre- 
e Caution 


eaution 
in his houſe by Cali 
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; for his own ſafety ; ſo that he was ſoon after ſurpriſed Dios baſe- 
pus and ſome Zacynthian ſoldiers, who mur- ly aſſaſſi- 
dered him, and carried his wife and ſiſter to the public priſon. nated. 

After the death of Dion, e. with the aſſiſtance of the Calippus 
Tacynthian troops, made himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, and prac- makes 
tiſed there greater cruelties than any of the tyrants who went himſelf 
before him. The traitor, however, ſoon met with the puniſh- maſter of 
ment he deſerved ; for ng marched with his forces againſt Hracuſe. 
Catana, Syracuſe revolted. He not being able to recover the 
city, marched to Moſſana; but he was repulſed from thence by 
the inhabitants, who in a ſally cut off moſt of the Zacynthian 
troops that were concerned in the murder of Dion. Every city 
in Sicily refuſing to admit ſuch an execrable monſter, he retired 
to Rhegium, where ſome time after he was ſlain 45 Leptines and His death. 
Palyperchon, with the ſame dagger with which he had murdered 
Dion. | | | 
Ariftomache and Arete, upon the downfal of Calippus, were n,,,. 
ſet at liberty, and at firſt kindly entertained by Icetas of Syra- wife and 
cuſe, one of Dion's friends. Afterwards, however, at the ſolli- ſſter put 
citation of Dion's enemies, he put them on board a veſſel, under ,, 1 
pretence of ſending them to Peloponneſus ; but ordered the ; 
commander of the ſhip to put them to death in the paſſage, 
and throw them into the ſea : which inhuman orders were ac- 
cordingly executed. 8 

Callippus held the ſovereign power in Syracuſe about ten months, New 
and was expelled by Hipparinus, the brother of Dionyſius, who commo- 
kept poſſeſſion of the city for two years. Dionyſius, in the tions in 
mean time, taking advantage of the factions and diviſions in g,,,c,/; 
Syracuſe, aſſembled ſome foreign troops, and having defeated Bef Chr. 
Nyp/ius, the governor of the city, reinſtated himſelf in the zo : 
poſſeſſion of his dominions ten years after he had been obliged 3 
to quit the throne. His paſt misfortunes ſerved only to inflame 
his tyrannical temper, and to render him more ſavage and bru- 
tal than ever. The Syracuſans, not able to brook ſo cruel a 


ſervitude, had recourſe to Jcetas, then tyrant of Leontini, and 


created him general of all their forces. The Carthagintans, in 
the mean time, ſending a Pro fleet to Sicily, in hopes of mak- 
ing an entire conqueſt of the iſland, the Syracuſans thought it 
expedient to aſk the aſſiſtance of the Corinthians, from whom The Syra- 
they were deſcended, and who, of all the Greet nations, were c/ans aſk 


the molt profeſſed enemies to tyranny. Icetas, who privately the aſſiſ- 


deſigned to ſeize Syracuſe for himſelf, ſeemed to approve theſe tance of 

meaſures ; but at the lame time was contriving how he could the Corin- 

prevent the Corinthians from ſending any forces into the iſland ],. 

which, according to a treaty he had ſecretly concluded with 

the Carthaginians, was, after the expulſion of Dionyſius, to be 

divided between him and them. The Corinthians readily grant- Jimeſean 

ed ſuccours to the Cyr acrſans, and ſent them to S7cily under the ſent by 

conduct of Timsl:or, who was to be commander in chief. them to 

; Timoleon was ſprung from one of the moſt illuſtrious families Siczly. 

in Corinth, and had fignalized himſelf in che defence of his coun- 
2. | | try 
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at Tauro- tas was no ſooner informed of, than he allowed the Caribagi- 
minium, nan fleet, which conſiſted of 150 gallics, to take poſſeſſion of 
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try agaroſe the pretenſions both of foreign and domeſtic tyrant, 

ot being able to diſſuade his elder brother Timophanes from 2 

deſign he had formed of ſeizing the ſovereignty, he cauſed hin 
to be put to death in his preſence by two of his intimate 
riends. This action was admired and applauded by the prin! 
cipal citizens of Corinth; but highly blamed by others, why 
exclaimed, that he would draw the vengeance of the gods upon 
himſelf and his country. His mother refuſing to ſee him, he 
was ſtruck with ſuch horror at the action, that he reſolved to 
put an end to his unhappy life by abſtaining from all nouriſh. 
ment. His friends having, with the utmoſt difficulty, diſſuaded 
him from this fatal reſolution, he condemned himſelf to pas 
the reſt of his days in ſolitude ; and actually wandered about 
in ſolitary and deſart places near twenty years. Returning 
then to Corinth, he ſtill lived private and retired ; but was now 
forced, againſt his own inclination, to take the command of 
the forces to be ſent to Sicily. Diodorus, in his account of this 
fact, varies a little from Plutarch, whom we have followed; 
and ſays, that Timoleon had juſt killed his brother, when the 
Sas deputies arrived at Corinth. 

Icetas hoping to deter the Corinthians from intermedling in 
the affairs of Sicily, ſent to acquaint them, that the Carthagini- 
ans were waiting to intercept their ſquadron, and that he had 
been even obliged to call them to his aid and employ them 
againſt the tyrant ; ſo that he now hoped, without putting them 
to any trouble, to be able to reſtore Syracuſe to its antient liberty. 
Timoleon being convinced that Icetas acted treacherouſly, only 
haſtened the embarkation of his troops, who were in all but 
ooo men. On his arrival at Italy with ten gallies, he was in- 
formed that Icetas had defeated the tyrant, 5 was beſieging him 
in the citadel ; but that he had alſo given orders to the Cartha- 
ginians to deſtroy his ſquadron as ſoon as it appeared on the 
coaſt of Sicily. Proceeding nevertheleſs to Rhegium, he there 
found ambaſladors from Icetas, who acquainted him, that he 
ſhould be kindly received at Syracuſe, provided he diſmiſſed his 
troops; and otherwiſe, the Syracuſans, who were jealous of fo- 
reign forces, would not admit him into their city. Twenty 
Carthaginian gallies at the ſame time arriving in the port of Ne- 

ium to oppoſe his paſſage to Sicily, Timoleon demanded a con- 
1 with the Sicilian ambaſſadors and Carthaginian officers, 
in preſence of the people of Rhegium. The Rhegians being 
ſecretly in his intereſt, prevailed with the Carthaginians to agree 
to the conferences, which were held in the city, and were car- 
ried on for ſeveral hours with great ſeeming warmth. Tino- 
leon, in the mean time, having ſent away nine of his gs 
at length flipped out of the aflembly and went off himſelf ; the 
Rhegians amuſing the deputies and commanders till he had got 

a 3 way out to ſea. 1 | 
7 imoleon landed with his troops at Taurominium; which Le- 


Syra- 
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1/9, and diſpatched an expreſs to Mago, deſiring him to 
. with the Carthaginian army to the gates of the city. 


n the mean time Timoleon left Taurominium, and advancing to and de- 
Adranum, defeated a Carthaginian detachment four times his feats 
umber, and commanded by Icetas. On this ſucceſs, not only Icetas. 
Adranum, but ſeveral other cities, opened their gates to Timo- 
nn, and joined him with all their forces. Timoleon, with theſe 
reinforcements, advanced to Syracuſe, which he found in a moſt 
deplorable ſituation, Icetas being maſter of the city, the Car- 
thaginians of the port, and Dionyſius of the citadel. The ty- 
rant finding it impoſſible to hold out, entered into a treaty with Driony/ue 
Timileon, and being allowed by him to retire unmoleſted, de- ſurrenders 
livered up to him the citadel ; and beſides not only all his war- himſelf to 
like ſtores and proviſions, but even the rich moveables of his 7 :moleox. 
palace, with 70,000 complete ſuits of armour, and 2000 regu- Bef. Chr. 
Jar troops, which he incorporated among his Corinthians. Dio— 348. 
eus then came to the camp of Timoleon as a private man and 
2 ſuppliant, after he had been near twelve years lord of one 
of the moſt wealthy kingdoms then known. Timoleon ſent him Lives in a 
with one galley to Corinth, whither he arrived ſafe, and was at mean ſta- 
firſt greatly pitied by the Corinthians; but his manner of life tion at 
ſoon changed their compaſhon into contempt. He paſſed whole Corinth. 
days in perfumers ſhops, or with actreſſes and ſingers, diſput- 
ing with them on the rules of muſic and the harmony of airs. 
Some writers tell us, that the extreme poverty to which he 
was reduced, obliged him to open a ſchool at Corinth. al: 4 
king of Macedon, meeting him one day in the ſtreets of Corinth, 
aſked him, how he came to loſe ſo powerful a kingdom as had 
been left him by his father? Dzony/ius anſwered, that his fa- 
ther, indeed, had left him a rich kingdom ; but not the for- 
tune which had preſerved both him and his kingdom *. | 
After the retreat of Dionyſius, Icetas laid fiege to the citadel, Icetas be- 
which was defended only by 400 Corinthians left there by Ti- ſieges the 
moleon, who had gone with his army to Catana. As Timoleon, Coriathi- 
in ſpite of all oppoſition, conveyed proviſions into the place, as in the 
letas and Mago left part of their army in Syracuſe, and march- citadel. 
ed with the reſt againſt Timoleon, reſolving either to drive him 
from Catana, or block him up in that city. They were ſcarce 
gone, when Leon, who commanded in the citadel, ſallied out 
againſt thoſe who were left to continue the ſiege, killed a great 
many of them, put the reſt to flight, and having poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of the quarter of the city called Acradina, fortified it, and 
joined it to the citadel. 'T his bad news ſoon brought back 
we 2 Icetas; but their attempts to recover Acradina were 
ruitleſs. 
Timoleon, ſoon after, receiving a reinforcement of 2000 foot Maſans 
and 200 horſe from Corinth, marched againſt Me/ſana, and reduced 
having reduced that city, advanced to Syracuſe. He lent ſeveral ” Timg- 
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emiſſaries into the enemy's camp, who. artfully inſinuated 4 
the Syracuſans and Greeks ſerving under /cetas and Mago, thy 
it was ſhameful for them to fight againſt Timoleon, whoſe only 
deſign was to reſtore them to their antient liberty. The dif. 
courſes of the emiſſaries reaching the ears of Mago, whoſe arm 
was moſtly compoſed of mercenary Gree#s, he gave out that 
his forces were going to betray him; and on that pretence 
weighed anchor, without hearkening to the entreaties and re. 
monſtrances of Icetas, and returned to Carthage. N 
who alſo The next day Timoleon appeared before the city, and aſſaulted 
takes Sy- it in three difterent quarters with ſuch vigour, that he ſoon 
racyſe, made himſelf maſter of the place. Immediately after he cauſe 
a proclamation to be made, inviting all the citizens to come 
the day after with neceſſary tools, and demoliſh, with thei: 
own hands, the citadel and other caſtles, which he called 0 
neſts of tyrants. | | | 
The Syracuſans looking a ys that day as the firſt of their 
true 3 crowded in multitudes to the citadel, which they 
ſoon demoliſhed, together with the forts and the tyrants pala. 
ces, breaking open alſo their tombs, and deſtroying every mo- 
nument of tyranny. On the ſpot where the citadel had ſtood, 
Timoleon cauſed public edifices to be erected for the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice. He found the city in a moſt miſerable condi- 
tion, almoſt wholly deſolate ; inſomuch that the horſes grazed 
on the gratis that grew in the very market- place. The Corin- 
which is th:ans, at the deſire of Timoleon, ſent heralds to all the ſacred 
re- peo- games and public aſſemblies of Greece, inviting all the Syracu- 
pled by ſan and Sicilian refugees to repair to their native country, and 
the Corin- to take poſſeſſion anew of their lands and eſtates. They at the 
thians. fame time ſent couriers to Aſia and the neighbouring iſlands, 
whither many fugitives had retired, offering to convey them 
from Corinth to their own country at the expence of the public, 
Great numbers of refugees accordingly, aſſembled at Corinth, 
and being joined by other Greeks, embarked for Syracuſe, being 
in all above 10,000. Many other people alſo from Italy and 
different parts of Sicily reſorting thither, Timoleon diſtributed 
the lands among them gratis, but ſold the houſes ; and with 
the money ariſing from the ſale, eſtabliſned a fund for the ſup- 
| port of the poor and needy. 15 | | 
Timoleen Timoleon having thus raiſed Syracuſe in a manner from the 
delivers duſt, undertook the extirpating of tvrants and tyranny from 
the other the other cities of Sicily, He compelled Icetas, tyrant of Len- 
cities of tin, to renounce his alliance with the Caribaginians, demoliſh 
Sicilr from his forts, and reſign his ſovereignty. Leptines tyrant of Engym 
their ty= and Apollonia, alio ſurrendered to Timoleon, who ſent him, with 
rants. ſeveral other tyrants, to Corinth; and afterwards poſſeſſing him- 
| ſelf of Entella, put to death all thoſe who adhered to the Car- 
thagintans. The Greek cities now every where ſubmitting to 
him, he reſtored them to the full enjoyment of their right 
and privileges, and made an alliance with many of the cities of the 
Sicani and Siculi, who ſolicited his friendſhip. Timalzon — 
4 t 
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ſet the whole iſland at liberty, returned to Syracuſe, where in 
conjunction with two legiſlators ſent from Corinth, he inſti- 
tuted ſuch laws as were moſt proper for the democracy. Among 
other wiſe inſtitutions, he appointed a chief magiſtrate to be 
choſen yearly, whom the yracuſans called, the amphipolus of 
Jupiter Olympius. N | | 
Timoleon having thus reformed the government of Syracuſe, Makes 
reſolved to expel, if poſſible, the Carthaginians from Sicily. He war upon 
ſent a ſtrong detachment into the countries ſubject to them, the Car- 
with orders to plunder the territories of thoſe who refuſed to hag ini- 
to renounce their alliance. By this means he got a vaſt ſum aus. 
of money, which ſerved to pay his ſoldiers their arrears, and 
make the neceſſary preparations for the enſuing war. The 
Carthaginians, to faphort their intereſt in Sicih, ſent over an 
army Wiel; which with the troops in the iſland, amounted 
to 70,000 men, and a fleet of 200 gallies and 1009 tranſports. 
Upon their landing at Lilybæum, Timoleon immediately advanced 
againſt them, tho? his army conſiſted only of 12,000 men. Part 
of his troops thinking the enterprize too hazardous, began to 
mutiny, and 1000 mercenaries refuſing to accompany him, re- 
turned to Syracuſe. The other troops, however, declaring 
their readineſs to follow him, he proceeded to the river Cre- 
miſſus; and 10,000 of the enemy having paſſed the river, ge 
attacked that body, which he eaſily routed. The whole army The Cars 
then croſſing the river, a general engagement enſued, in which zhaginiant 
the Carthaginians attempted to ſurround the Greeks ; but a fu- defeated 
rious ſtorm of hail, thunder and lightning ariſing, and beating by him. 
in their faces, they were ſoon put into diforder, and fled — 
precipitation to the river, where many of them were drown- | 
ed, and others trampled under foot; while the Greets purſued; 
and cut very many of them to pieces. Upwards of 12,000 of 
the Carthaginians were lain, and 15,000 taken priſoners. All 
their baggage and proviſion, with 200 chariots, 1000 coats of 
mail, and 10,000 ſhields, fell into the hands of the Greeks. 
The ſpoil, which was exceeding rich, Timoleon divided among 
his ſoldiers, and retained nothing for himſelf but the glory o 
ſo famous a victory. Returning ſoon after to Syracuſe, he was 
received by the magiſtrates and people with the greateſt de- 
monſtrations of joy; and not long after he baniſhed the 1000 
mercenaries who had deſerted him. | | 
The Carthaginians, upon the news of the defeat of their Peace 
troops, were ſeized with ſuch terror, that they immediately concluded 
ſent ambaſſadors to Sicily to entreat a peace. As ſeveral new with 
rants had again ſtarted up, and began to form a powerful al- them. 
liance againſt Timoleon, he granted a peace to the Cartbagini- 
ans, on condition that all the Greet cities ſhould be ſet free; 
that the Lycus, or Halycus, ſhould. be the boundary between the 
tetritories of both parties; that the natives of the cities ſubject 
to the Carthaginians might, if they pleaſed, remove with their 
effects to Syracuſe, and that Carthage ſhould not give any affiſ- 
tance to the tyrants againſt the Syracuſans; | N 
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All the After this peace was concluded, Timoleon marched againſt 
Sicilian the tyrants. He defeated Icetas, and put him and his ſon to 
tyrants death. The tyrant's wife and daughter being alſo taken, were 


taken and put to death by the Syracuſans, to revenge the murder of Dion's 
put to wife and ſiſter, whom Icetas had cauſed to be thrown into the 
death. ſea. All the other tyrants of Sicily met with the like fate, be- 
ing firſt overcome by Timoleon, and then put to death by thoſe 
whom they tyranically oppreſſed. Timoleon having reſtored 
tranquillity to the iſland, granted ſhares to 40,000 new planters 
in the territories of Syracuſe, reviewed and amended the laws 
of Diocles, and having repeopled alſo ſeveral other cities, he 
reſigned his authority to live in retirement, having ſent for his 
reſigns his wife and children from Corinth, Before he died, he was afflict- 
authority. ed with the loſs of his ſight ; in which condition the 1 
gave him great inſtances of their gratitude, paying him fre- 

uent viſits, and carrying all ſtrangers of diſtinction to ſalute 

; their benefactor and deliverer. He enjoyed his retirement only 
His death. two years, and after his death was honoured as a god. The 
Syracuſans laid out 625 J. on his funeral, and made a decree, 

that annually, on the day of his death, public ſports ſhould be 
celebrated, with horſe-races and gymnaſtic games ; and that 
whenever the people of Syracuſe ſhould be engaged in a war 

with the barbarians, they ſhould ſend to Corinth for a general“. 
Newtrou- About twenty years after the death of Timoleon, the H- 
bles in dy- Tacuſans began again to be involved in the ſame calamities 
racuſe, from which that great man had delivered them. A new tyrant, 
| named Agathocles, ſtarted up among them, who exceeded in 
cruelty, and in all other vices, all thoſe who had gone before 
The mean him. According to Diodorus, he was born at Therme, a city 
extraction in $:c:ly ſubject to the Carthaginians. His mother, while ſhe 
of Aga- was with child of him, being troubled with ſtrange dreams, 
thacles, conſulted the oracle of Delphi about the child ſhe was big with. 
The oracle declaring that the child would bring dreadful cala- 
mities on the Carthaginians and all Sicily, the father, terrified 
with this prediction, expoſed the child as ſoon as it was born, 
'The infant continuing alive ſeveral days, the mother took an 
opportunity of carrying it off; and calling it Agathocles, entruſt- 
ed it to her brother Herachdes. His father ſeeing him when he 
was. ſeven years of age, and being greatly taken with his beauty, 
(for he is ſaid to have been one of the handſomeſt men of his 
age) his mother ventured to unfold the truth of the matter ; at 
which the father was greatly overjoyed. He took him home; 
and removing ſoon after to Syracuſe, bred him up to his own 
buſineſs of a potter. After Timolom had defeated the Cartha- 
ginians on the banks of the Cremiſſus, Agathocles and his father 
joined him, and obtained the freedom of Syracuſe. Agathocles, 
when he grew up, was recommended by his beauty to a rich 
and lewd nobleman of Syracuſe named Demas; who being ſoon 
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after created general of the Agrigentines, gave his favourite the 
command of 1000 men. When he had before ſerved as a com- 

mon ſoldier, he was remarkable for his dexterity in perform- 

ing the military revolutions, and for the great ſtrength of his 

body ; wearing in the uſual exerciſes ſuch heavy armour, as no 

other man in the whole army could bear. After he had ob- 

tained a command, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf on. all occaſions 

above the other officers. Demas dying, and leaving his whole 

eſtate to his wife, Agathocles married her; and by that means 

became at once the moſt wealthy citizen in Syracuſe. Soon 

after, being driven from * with many others, by 725 Hai ex. 
tratus, who had uſurped the ſupreme authority, he retired to pelled 
hal, where he had acquired a great reputation in a war be- from Sy- 
tween the Crotanians and Bruttians. He was kindly entertain- -acu/z, 

ed at Crotona; but forgetting the favours ſhewn him, he at- 

tempted to make himſelf lord of the city; and was, on that ac- 

count, obliged to fly to Tarentum, from whence he was ſoon 

after expelled, after having been convicted there of the like 

practices. After this, as no city would receive him, he put 

himſelf at the head of a band of robbers and exiles, and plun- 

dered the country. So/i/tratus, in the mean time, crofling over 

into Italy, and laying ſiege to Rhegium, Agathocles fell unex- 

ectedly upon him, and obliged him to retire to his ſhips with 

oſs. Soon after, Sœſiſtratus, with 600 other citizens, were ex- 

pelled from Syracuſe by the popular faction; but having re- 

courſe to the Carthaginians, he threatned to return by force. 

The Syracuſans recalling b appointed him commander 4. ath1c'es 
in chief of their forces. Agathocles defeated the united forces made ge- 
of Soſeſtratus and the Carthaginitans in ſeveral actions, in one neral of. 
of which he received ſeven wounds; but the aer the Syra- 
perceiving that he aimed at the ſovereign power, conferred the cſants, 
command on one Ace/torides, ſent to them from Corinth. Ace/to- 

rides was no ſooner veſted with this power, but he formed a 
deſign of diſpatching Agathocles. He, however, made his eſcape but is 
in diſguiſe, and aſſembled a conſiderable army with the deſign obliged to 
of attacking the city; which ſo terrified the Syracuſars, that fly from 
they entered into a treaty with him, and upon his diſbanding the city. 
his forces, recalled him home. Altho' upon his return, he 
ſwore, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to do nothing to the pre- 
judice of the democracy, yet he again purſued his ambitious 
deſigns ; and by courting the populace, and pretending to pro- 
tect them againſt the nobles, he ſo far prevailed as to be cre- 
ated commander in chief of the forces to be ſent againſt the x, again 
city of Erbita, which had revolted from Syracuſe. Agathocles appointed 
having aſſembled his troops near Syracuſe, adviſed them to be- general of 
gin with attacking their domeſtic enemies, meaning the 600 cheir 
ſenators, and all their friends, whom he accuſed of tyranny. army 
The troops accordingly entering the city, fell upon all thoſe He maſſa- 
they met with, and murdered them without diſtinction of rank, eres all 
ſex or age; plundering their houſes, and committing all ſorts the nobles 


of cruelties. Tho' in a few —_ 4000 and upwards were and chief 
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killed, yet Agathocles was not ſatisfied, but encouraged his men 
to purſue the bloody maſſacre, giving them free liberty to plun- 


. ; 
der, raviſh, murder, and commit what enormities they pleaſed k 
for two whole days and nights. The third day. he ſummoned t 
an aſſembly of the few who had outlived the general ſlaugh- t 
ter, and pretending that what he had done was abſolutely ne- { 
ceſſary for ſaving the ſtate, and that it was his intention ſoon h 
to retire to a private life; the whole multitude, who had not y 
any of the citizens left whom they knew fit to govern, cried 4 
out with one voice, and proclaimed him king. The troops b 
having no hopes of impunity but in veſting him with the ſu- I 

Is pro- preme power, were among the firſt who beſtowed on him the 
claimed title of king. F 
king. Apathocles being thus raiſed to the throne, publiſhed a law for ſe 
Cancels making void all debts, and for dividing the lands equally among I, 
all debts, the poor. This unjuſt law gained him the affection of the com- h 
and mon people, and weakned the oppoſite party ; ſo that the few cl 
vides the nobles who remained, were upon a level with the meaneſt of bl 
$ the people. Agathocles having thus eſtabliſhed his authority, rc 
equally. treated his ſubjects with great moderation and humanity ; al- b 
lowing every one to come freely into his preſence, and hear- Ja 
ing patiently their complaints, which when in his power he ln 
never failed to redreſs. Having at length procured the affec- 0 
tion of his ſubjects by publiſhing ſeveral wholeſome laws, he in 
began to attack the neighbouring ſtates ; and having ſubdued fir 
Reduces them, carried his arms into the very heart of the iſland ; which ga 
the great- in the ſpace of two years, he brought entirely under ſubjec- 10 


eſt part of tion; except a few cities that were held by the Carthaginians, fot 


Sicily. who ſent troops into Sicily to oppoſe the progreſs of the tyrant. co 
Amilcar, one of their generals, attacked him near Himera, and pe 
defeated him, with the loſs of 75000 men. Agathocles retreated Wl pr. 

with the remains of his army, firſt to Gela, and afterwards to on 

Syracuſe ; whither he was purſued by the enemy, who laid wa 

cloſe ſiege to the city. pr. 

The Car- Tho' the tyrant was now abandoned by all his allies, who bu 
thaginians had long deteſted his enormous crimes, he did not, how- on 


beſiege 


ever, deſpair of his affairs; but even formed the bold deſign 


Syracuſe, of transferring the war into Africa, and beſieging Carthage. WM me 


He communicated his deſign to no perſon whatever; but choſe the 
the moſt daring and intrepid among the ſoldiers and citizens, Ml ent 
ſetting thoſe ſlaves alſo at liberty who were able to bear arms, and Ml dor 
incorporating them among his troops. He gave free permiſſion IM all 
to all perſons who were not willing to go thro” the fatigues oi ¶ wei 
a ſiege, to leave Syracuſe. According to {oftin, 1600 of the pla 
principal citizens accepted of this liberty; but were ſcarce got ¶ cau 
out of the city, when they were cut off by parties ſent out for ll fielc 
that purpoſe. By ſeizing their eſtates, he ſupplied himſelf with \ 
money for his expedition; and having got all things in readi- WM van 
neſs, he appointed his brother Antandrus governor of Syracuſe, Ml clu 
with men and proviſions ſufficient to hold out a long fiege, ¶ thei 
and embarked with his forces on board 60 gallies, waiting for * 

an the 
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an opportunity to eſcape from the Carthaginian fleet, which 
blocked up the harbour. A fleet of victualing ſhips appearing for 
the relief of the beſieged, the Carthaginians drew off to attack 
them ; which opportunity he. immediately ſeized to get out to 
ſea, The Carthaginians leaving the tranſports, puriued after 
him; but could not overtake him till fix days afterwards, 
when he was diſembarking his troops on the coaſt of Africa, at 
a place called the Quarries. They inſtantly attacked him; 
but being ſpent with rowing, were repulſed by his fleet, with 
loſs. = | | 
Agathocles having thus landed his troops in the heart of the 
enemy's country, acquainted them with his defign, and repre- 
ſented to them, that the enemy were enervated by eaſe and 
luxury; that their towns were defenteleſs ; and that they were 
hated by the natives of their country, who would quickly de- 
clare for them. Having thus encouraged his ſoldiers, he aſſem- 
bled them a ſecond time ; and appearing among them in his 
royal robes, he told them, that when they were lately purſued 
by the enemy, he had vowed to Ceres and Proſerpine, the tute- 
Jar goddeſſes of Sicily, to burn his fleet in their harbour, if they 
ſhould deliver his men from the enemy. Aid me, therefore, 
„O fellow ſoldiers, ſaid he, to diſcharge this vow ;” and hay- 
ing uttered theſe words, he took a torch in his hand, and ſet 
fire to his own ſhips. All the officers, the chief of whom were 
gained over by him, imitated his example, and were chearfully 
followed by the ſoldiers, who did not allow themſelves time 
for reflection, but teſtified their joy by loud acclamations. This 
conduct of Agathocles, howſoever wile and extravagant in ap- 
pearance, was founded on good reaſons, and was highly ap- 
proved of by Scipio, as we learn from Polybius. He had not 
one good port in Africa where he could ſtation his ſhips ; it 
was not ſafe for him to divide his ſmall army ; it would be im- 
prudent to leave his gallies for the Carthaginians ; and the 
burning of his fleet rendered his troops deſperate, ſo that their 
only hopes was in victory. 


Agathocles 
lands with 
with an 
army in 
Africa. 


He burns 


his ſhips. 


That his troops might have no time for reflection, he im- He takes 
mediately led them againſt a place called the Great City, in ſeveral 
the territories of Carthage. They took the place by ſtorm, and places in 
enriched themſelves with the plunder, which was entirely aban- Africa. 


doned to them. They next advanced to Tunis, which they 
allo made themſelves maſters of, and plundered. The ſoldiers 
were for garriſoning theſe two cities, that they —_ have ſome 
place to retire to in caſe of any misfortune ; but Agathocles 
_ them both to be razed, and encamped in the open 
elds. | 


Mean while, the Carthaginians ſeeing a victorious army ad- The Cars 
vancing to their capital, were in the utmoſt conſternation. Con- thagimans 
that their troops in Sicih were entirely cut off, and in the 


cludin 
their feet deſtroyed, they propoſed at firſt to ſue for peace 


greateſt 


but afterwards recovering from their pannic, and hearing of contterna- 
tie ſtate of affairs in Sicihy, 0 haſtily aſſembled an army tion. 
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of 40,000 foot, 1000 horſe, and 200 armed chariats, the cam. 

mand of which they gave to Hanno and Bomilcar, tho an en- 

mity had long ſubſiſted between their families. Agathacles, 

whoſe army conſiſted only of 14,000 men, continued to advance 

towards Carthage, ravaging the country in his march, and burn- 

ing many fine caſtles and villages. As he approached to the 

city, he at laſt perceived the enemy on an eminence drawn up 

in Kinks array. As his troops were not a little damped at their 

formidable appearance, he let out ſeveral owls, which he had 

before prepared for that purpoſe. "Theſe flying about among 

the ſoldiers, ſo raiſed their ſpirits, that of their own accord they 

began to advance againſt the enemy; not doubting but by the 

aſſiſtance of Minerva, to whom that bird was ſacred, they ſhould 

Agathocles gain a compleat victory. e willingly ſeconded their 

gains a ardour; and putting himſelf at their head, charged and 

victory routed the Carthaginians after a moſt obſtinate engagement, 

over the Two hundred Greeks were lain in this battle, and 1000, or 

Cartha- according to ſome, 6000 Carthaginians. Fuſtin, in his account 

ginians, of the action, ſays, that the 8 army conſiſted only 

of 30,000, and that 3000 Carthaginians and 2000 Sicilians were 

lain. Agathocles owed his victory chiefly ta the treachery of 

Bomilcar, who upon hearing that Hanno was killed, retired 

with the part of the army under his command, with the deſign 

of ſeizing that opportunity to enſlave his county 

The Carthaginians, now driven to the greateſt deſpair, ſacri- 

ficed ſeveral hundred human victims to their gods, afid ſent ex- 

who order preſs orders to Amilcar to return to the relief of his country, 

their army Amilcar, before he raiſed the ſiege, publiihed among his troops, 

to return that Agathocles and his army were cut off, and ſummoned the 

from S.- 83 to ſurrender; ſhewing the iron beaks of the gallies 

culy, of Agathocles that had been ſent from Africa, This news threw 

the Fyracuſans into the greateſt conſternation ; but the com- 

manders not truſting to the enemy's report, reſolved to ftand 

an aſſault, and drove out above 8000 of the citizens, who 

ſeemed inclined to capitulate with the enemy. Soon after, 2 

galley with zo oars arriving from Africa, brought the agreeable 

neus of the victory gained by Agathocles; which reſtored life 

The fiege and reſolution to the inhabitants. Amilcar being repulſed in an 

of Syra- attempt to ſtorm the city, raiſed the ſiege, and ſent 5000 of his 

cuſe troops to Africa, not thinking it needful to go thither with his 

raiſed, Whole army, as he was in hopes that Agathocles would ſoon be 
obliged to return to Sicily. f 

Seit Asgathocles, in the mean time, finding no enemy to oppoſe 

progreſs him, reduced many forts and caſtles in the neighbourhoo of 

of Agalho- Carthage. Several cities likewiſe, ſome out of fear, and others 

cls in from averſion to the Carthaginians, declarivg for him, his army 

Africa, Was greatly reinforced by he Africans, which encouraged him 

to march againſt the maritime cities. Accordingly, leaving 2 

good body of troops in his fortified camp at Tunis, he advanced 

againſt the new city, which he took by ftorm ; but treated 

the inhabitants with great humanity. He next beſieged Adru- 

R | | R 
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netum; but while he was employed before this place, the Car- 
thaginians forced his camp before Tunis, and likewiſe beſieged 
his troops in the city. Having, by a ſtratagem, prevailed on 
them to abandon the ſiege of Tunis with precipitation, he made 
himſelf maſter of Adrumetum; and afterwards, in a very ſhort 
time, reduced above 200 cities and towns, partly by force and 

artly by compoſition. He not only made himſelf maſter of 
almoſt the whole territory of Carthage, but alſo advanced into 
Lybia Superior, and defeated Elymas the king, who had violated 
an engagement he had entered into with him, 


Amilcar, in the mean time, having reduced many cities that The Syra- 


had again declared for Syracuſe, the following year made an 
attempt to ſurprize that city in the night. The Syracuſans 
having timely notice of his deſign, made a ſally, unexpectedly, 
from Foipole ; and while the barbarians were quarrelling amo 

themſelves in the narrow paſſes, totally routed them, tho' they 
were 120,000 men ſtrong. Amilcar being taken priſoner by the 
Syracuſans, they led him in chains thro' all the ſtreets of the 
city; and after venting their rage againſt him by all ſorts of 


cuſans de- 
feat the 
Carthagi- 


nians, and 


take 
Amilcar 
priſoner. 


torments, ſtruck off his head, and ſent it to Agathocles; who 


advanced to the enemy's camp, and ſhewed it to the Cartha- 
ginians; which ſtruck a general pannic among their troops. 
Agathocles, ſoon after, was in great danger from a mutiny 
that happened in his army; but having quieted the ſedition, he 
again attacked and routed the Carthaginians. He afterwards 
purſued an army which wy ſent againſt the Numidians, who 
had revolted from them. Tho' he was greatly haraſſed both by 


the Carthaginians and Numidians, yet in the end he defeated - 
the enemy, tho' he loſt the greateſt part of his own baggage. - 


Intending next to beſiege Carthage, he invited all the princes 
of Africa to join him, any particularly ſent ambaſladors to Ophel- 
las prince of the Cyreneans, who had been one of Alexander's 
captains, and was ambitious of extending his dominions, offer- 
ing him the ſovereignty of Africa if he would aſſiſt him with 
his troops againſt Carthage. Ophellas, taken with the bait, im- 
mediately raiſed great levies of Greeks and Africans, and ſet out 
to join him at the head of 20, ooo men, beſides women and 
children. After a march of two months thro' barren and ſandy 
deſarts, where many of his followers were bit to death by ſer- 
pents, and periſhed thro* famine, he joined Agathocles; who 
no ſooner had him in his power, than by the blackeſt perfidy 
he canſed him to be murdered. By fair words and large pro- 
miſes he prevailed with his army to ſerve under him ; but ſent 
the women, and thoſe who were unfit to bear arms, to Syra- 
cuſe. Agathocles now ſeeing himſelf at the head of a numerous 
2 aſſumed the title of king of Africa, and laid ſiege to 
arthage. 

During theſe tranſactions in Africa, the city of Agrigentum, 
and moſt of the other cities in Sicily, had taken arms, and en- 
tered into an aſſociation in defence of their liberties. As Ae- 
nodochus, the general of the a Crt who were at the * 

| 4 
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of the alliance, had gained great advantages over thoſe who were 
for ſupporting tyranny, Agathocles reſolved to truſt his affairs 
Agathocles in Africa to the direction of his ſon Archagathus, and to return 
returns to to Sicily. He accordingly embarked with 2000 men on board 
Sicily, ſome open veſſels with 50 oars a-piece, and landing in Sicih, 
| very ſoon reduced thoſe cities that had regained their liberty; 
but could not make himſelf maſter of the principal cities he. 
longing to the Caribaginians. nr, ſettled his affairs in 
Sets ſail Sictl » he returned to Africa, where he found the face of things 
again for quite changed by his abſence. ,His troops had been defeated, 
Africa. and were ready to revolt for want of proviſions. Agathbocles, as 
| the only e for relieving his troops, attacked the ene- 
Is defeat · my's camp; but being repulſed with the loſs of zoco men, all 
ed. the Africans in his army deſerted. He therefore reſolved to 
| abandon Africa; but as he could not tranſport his army for 
want of ſhips, he determined to ſlip away privately, taking 
along with him a few of his friends, and his younger ſon He- 
raclides. Archagathus, however, being 5 of his deſign, 
diſcovered it to the army; who immediately running to arms, 
ſeized on Agathocles, and committed him to cuſtody. As they 
were now without a head, they were the following night ſeized 
with a pannic, on the news that the enemy was advancing to 
Deſerts attack them; in which confuſion Agathocles ſtole away with a 
his army ſmall attendance, and put to ſea in a ſmall veſſel, leaving his 
in Africa, children to the wild fury of the diſappointed ſoldiers, who im- 
mediately putting his two ſons to death, . choſe new leaders, 
and concluded a peace with the Carthaginians. It was agreed, 
that the Greeks ſhould deliver up all the places thay held in 
Africa, receiving for them 309 talents; that ſuch of them as 
were willing to ſerve under the Carthaginians, ſhould be kindly 
treated, and receive the uſual pay ; that the reſt ſhould be tran- 
ſported to Sicily, and have the city of Selinus for their habi- 

tation. 
His cruel- Agathocles, upon his landing in Sicily, aſſembled part of his 
ties in forces and attacked the Egęſtines. Having taken the town by 
Sith. ſtorm, he put the whole inhabitants to death, without diſtinc- 
| tion of ſex or age. When news was brought him of the death 
of his children in Africa, he ordered his brother Antandrus to 
put all thoſe Syracu/ans to death who were any ways related to 
ſuch as had attended him in the Carthaginian expedition, His 
orders were executed with the utmoſt inhumanity; all thoſe who 
were any ways related to the African army, from the great 
8 to the ſucking child, being barbarouſly murdered. 
his inhuman cruelty rendering him univerſally deteſted, great 
numbers flocked to Dinocrates, who had been baniſhed by the 
tyrant, and in a ſhort time reduced him to ſuch ſtraits, that he was 
obliged to purchaſe a peace at a very dear rate, by reſtoring to 
them all the cities they had formerly poſſeſſed in Sicily. He 
even offered to Dinocrates to reſtore the democracy, provided 
two 3 were left in his hands for the ſecurity of his 
perſon. Dinocrates, who himſelf aſpired at the ſovereign powers 
| * . 


power in Syracuſe ; but contented himſelf with the title of 
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and then commanded an army of :20,000 foot and 3000 horſe, 
rejected the propoſal of Agathocles; who thereupon attacked 
his camp, and gained a complete victory, tho' he had only 
ooo foot and 800 horſe. The remains of the routed army ca- 
ulated on condition of ſaving their lives; but they were no 
ſooner difarmed, than the tyrant cauſed them all to be put to 
the word, Dinocrates, whole character reſembled his own, he 
received into his friendſhip ; and ever after entruſted him with 
his moſt weighty affairs. Agathocles, within two years after, Reduces 
brought the whole iſland, except that part ſubje& to the Car- almoſt the 
jhagmians, under ſubjection, He then paſſed over into /taly, whole 
where he ſubdued the Bruttii; and from thence ſailing to the iſland of 
Lipari iſlands, he obliged the inhabitants to pay him 100 talents Sicily. 

of gold. Not contented with this ſum, which was all they 

had, he ſtripped the temples of their ſacred treaſures, and load- 

ing eleven ſhips with the ſpoils, ſet fail for Syracuſe. A ſtorm 

arifing, all his veſſels were caſt away, except one galley, in 
which he himſelf eſcaped. Soon after he was poiſoned by one He is poi- 
Mænon, whom he had unnaturally abuſed. The tyrant, after ſoned by 
his meals, always picked his teeth with a quill ; which Mænon Mænon. 
having dipped in poiſon, his teeth and gums putrified, and his 

whole body being afterwards tortured with moſt racking pains, 

in the heighth of them he was hurried away to the funeral 
pile, and burnt, while he was ſtill alive; a worthy end of ſo 
execrable a monſter. He died in the 28th year of his reign, 
and the qyth of his age“. | 

Not long after the death of Agathacles, the Mamertini ſeized Maſana 
on Maſſana, and by degrees poſſeſſed themſelves of a conſider- ſeized by 
able part of Sicily. They are ſaid to have been originally Cam- the Ma- 
panians, and to have aſſumed the name of MAamertini, that is, mertini. 
invincible warriors, from Mars, or as they pronounce it, Ma- 
mers, the god of war. They ſerved in Sicily under Agathocles; 
and being diſbanded at his death, they retired to Meſſana, with 
the deſign to return into their own country. Being admitted 
into the city, they ſoon after fell unexpectedly upon the inha- 
bitants, put all the men to the ſword, and married their wives 
and daughters. About the ſame time a Roman legion having 
ſettled in Rhegium, after murdering the Rhegians, who had 
called them in to their affiſtance, ſent ſuccours to the Mamer- 
tint, which enabled them to extend their conqueſts to the mid- 
dle of the iſland. 5 

After the death of Agathocles, Syracuſe underwent many re- The diſ- 
volutions. Manon, who had poiſoned him, uſurped the ſu- tracted 
preme authority; but being driven out by Hycetas, he had re- ſtate of 
courſe to the Carthaginians. Hycetas having routed the joint Syracu/e. 
forces of Mænon and the Carthaginians, aſſumed the ſovereign 
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Prætor. In the gth year of his command, having marched 
againſt the Agrigentines, who had revolted, during his abſence 
one Tænion poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſovereign power. Tænio 
being oppoſed by S2//Irates, who had the ſame aim, a civil war 
broke out within the very walls of the city. The Carthagi. 
nians taking advantage of theſe diſorders, reduced moſt of the 
cities ſubject to Syracuſe, and inveſted the capital itſelf with x 

powerful fleet, and an army of 50,000 men. 
Pyrrhus The public danger reconciled the two competitors, who ſo- 
invited licited the aſſiſtance of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, the fon in-law 
into Sicily. Of Agathocles. Pyrrhus, who wanted but an honourable pre. 
tence to withdraw from Italy, where he was engaged in a war 
with the Romans, willingly complied with the requeſt of the 
Sicilians. Upon his arrival at Syracuſe, Tænion and So/itrates 
immediately put him in poſſeſſion of the city, the fleet, and 
public treaſure; and all the cities on the coaſt followed the ex- 
He arrives ample of Syracuſe. Having an army of zo, ooo foot and ʒooo 
witha horſe, with a fleet of 200 fail, he ſoon ſtript the Carthaginians 


powerful of all their acquiſitions in the iſland, except Fryx and Lilybeun; 


army. the former of which at length he took by aſſault, being him- 
ſelf the firſt man who mounted the walls. He alſo defeated 
the Mamertini in a pitched battle, and ſhut them up within 
the walls of Meſſana. The Carthaginians ſuing to him for a 
peace, he anſwered, that the only means to obtain what they 

deſired, was to abandon Sicily, h | 
Makeshis So confident was he of being maſter of the whole iſland, that 
ſon king he gave the title of nay on Sicily to his ſon by the daughter of 
of Sicily, Agathacles. Tho” the Mamertines were not yet reduced, and 
the Carthaginians were in poſſeſſion of Lilybaum, he was never- 
theleſs ſo imprudent as to reſolve upon an expedition to Africa, 
contrary to the warmeſt remonſtrances of the $:c:/7ans. Pyr- 
rhus being in want of ſeamen, obliged the maritime cities in his 
intereſt to furniſh him with marines, and even forced into the 
He diſo- ſervice perſons of rank who had any experience in maritime 
bliges the affairs. The cities in vain complained of this violence ; and 
Sicilians. the king, offended with their oppoſition to his new ſcheme, be- 
gan to treat them in a very arbitrary manner, which ſoon drew 
upon himſelf the hatred of the whole nation. His ſuſpicion 
of the Sicilianus rendered him ſtill more infolent and arbitrary: 
After many tyrannical acts, he at length ſeized the moſt pow- 
erful and illuſtrious citizens of each city, and charging them 
with treaſonable practices, either put them to death, or baniſhed 
them the iſland. The Sicilians at length conceived ſuch an 
averſion againſt him, that ſome cities entered into a league 
with the Carthaginians, and others with the Mamertines, his 
avowed enemies. The Carthaginians hearing of this change, 
ſent a new army into Sicily, and cruiſed round the iſland with 

a mighty fleet, to prevent Pyrrhus from making his eſcape. 
| Pyrrhus ſoon after being ſolicited by the Samnites, Taren— 
tines, Bruttians, and Lucanians, to return to their aſſiſtance 
againſt the Romans, embraced this opportunity of honour? 


bly 
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Sicily. He accordingly embarked with his troops 5 Abandons 


che! Ml bly quitting 2 3 Aba 
ence but being met at ſea by the Carthagnians, they ſunk 70 of his the iſland. 
?nim gallies, and diſperſed or took the reſt ; ſo that he ſaved him- His fleet 

| war PI in the ports of Italy with only 12 veſſels, the poor remains deſtroyed 
bir: Wl of a fleet of 200 fail. he Mamertines ſent a body of 18,000 by the 

F \ men to Italy to harraſs him after his landing; and theſe troops Cartha- 


ſeizing the paſſes on the road to Tarentum, ſeveral deſperate ginians. 
ſkirmiſhes happened betwixt them and the A.  Pyrrhus, 

after receiving a wound in the head, killed a Mamertine of ex- 
traordinary ſize, who challenged him to ſingle combat ; which 

terrifying the Mamertines, and obliging them to retire, he con- 

tinued his march to Tarentum. - i 

the The Syracuſan troops, upon the departure of Pyrrhus, choſe Hiero ap- 
ate; Hiero for their commander, who was the natural ſon gf Hie- pointed 
and racles by a flave, His father, who was one of the deſcendants geacral of 
ex- of Gelon, the firſt king of Syracuſe, cauſed him to be expoſed the Syra- 
000 ſoon after his birth in a foreſt, where a ſwarm of bees is ſaid cuſans. 

, to have nouriſhed him ſome days with their honey. The 

im; boothſayers 1 conſulted on this prodigy, declar-d, that the 

boy would one day mount the throne of his anceſtors, and re- 
ted MF ſtore his family to its antient ſplendor ; on which the father 
hin owned him, and cauſed him to be brought up in a manner 
ſuitable to his birth, When he came to man's eſtate, he di- 
ey ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage and prudence, and by his 

addreſs in all military exerciſcs. Having made his firſt cam- 
paigns under Pyrrhus, he ſo improved in the art of war under 
the direction of ſo great a maſter, that he was looked upon as 
the beſt commander in the army when he was but 25 years of 
age, But his great moderation, affability, and engaging be- 
haviour, gained him more honour than his military exploits. 
He was exceeding handſome, of a robuſt conſtitution, and ex- 
traordinary ſtrength ; and ſeemed to have been born for virtue, 
and to be governed by no other paſſion but the love of glory. 

The Syracufans, ny the the departure of Pyrrhus, falling into He is uni- 
great 2 Hiero, and his collegue Artemidorus, endea- verſally 
voured to re-eſtabliſh good order in the capital. ers, by the beloved 
arts of inſinuation and addreſs, without ſhedding of blood, or by them. 
hurting one ſingle citizen, calmed the minds of the people, re- 
conciled the factions, and ſo gained the hearts of all, that the 
Hracuſans, tho” highly diſſatisfied with the troops for aſſuming 
the right of chuſing their own general, yet unanimouſly con- 
firmed him in the command, inveſting him with all civil and 
military power during the interregnum. 1 | 

Fiero, to prevent any diſturbances in the city during the ab- 
ſence of the army, which had uſually happened, married the 
daughter of Leptines, a nobleman of great intereſt and autho- 
ny among the people, and always left his father-in-law go- 
vernor of the city when he took the field. The mercenary 
troops having often, by their ungovernable and ſeditious tem- 
per, cauſed great diſorders in the ſtate, he reſolved utterly to 
Fxtirpate them, as the only means to ſecure the . 

| | iS 
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The ſedi- his country. He led them, with the other Syracuſan troops 
tious mer- againſt the Mamertines; and in an engagement which enſued, 
cenaries he expoſed them alone to the enemy; but inſtead of ſupport. 
cut off by ing them, withdrew with the Syracuſans, ſo that they were al 
a ſtrata - cut in pieces. 
gem. Having thus purged his army of thoſe mutineers, he revived 
He revives the military diſcipline among the Syracuſans, took other mer. 
the mili- cenaries more tractable into his ſervice, and by degrees ren. 
tary diſci- dered his army formidable both to the Carthaginians and Ma. 
pline, and mertines. The latter having invaded the territories of Syracuſe, 
defeats Jiliero marched out againſt them, and entirely defeated them 
the Ma- near Mylz, now Milazzo, on the north point of the iſland, 
mertines. Clos, their general, being taken prifoner, and ſeeing his ſon' 
horſe in the Syracuſan camp, conjectured he was lain, and 
thereupon laid violent hands on himſelf. The Mamertines, by 
his death, being deſtitute of a head, Hero invaded their terri- 
tories, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the cities of Mylæ, Amaſela, 
Alzſa, and Abacænum, and then returned loaded with glory 
He is una- and booty to Syracuſe, where he was unanimouſly declared 
mouſly king, all the allies ſoon after acknowleging him as ſuch. This 
declared happened ſeven years after he had been inveſted with the com- 
king of mand of the army . | 
Szracyſe, Some time after his acceſſion to the throne, he again defeat- 
ed the Mamertines, and reduced them to ſuch ſtraits, that the 
begged a conference, and agreed to put 1 into his hands, 
on condition that he would maintain the inhabitants in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their antient rights and privileges, and protect them 
againſt any foreign invaſion. While Hiero was advancing to 
take poſſeſſion of the city, Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, 
treacherouſly prevented him, by amuſing him with friendly 
congratulations, till ſome troops, which he had kept concealed 
in the iſlands of Lipari, had reached Mefſana. The Mamer- 
tines ſeeing themſelves ſupported with a new reinforcement, 
deliberated in a general aſſembly on the meaſures they ſhould 
take. Some were for accepting the protection Carthage offered 
them, others for ſurrendering to Hiero; but the greateſt part 
were for calling the Romans to their aſſiſtance. 
The Ma- Before they fought the laſt battle with Hiero, they had im- 
mertines plored the protection of the Romans; and the people, at the 
call in the inſtigation of the conſuls, had promiſed to comply with their 
Romani. requeſt. The ſenate, however, conſidering that the Siciliant 
were only endeavouring to recover a City which the Mamertines 
had taken by the blackeſt treachery, thought it altogether un- 
worthy of the Roman virtue to undertake openly the defence 
of traitors. But when news was brought to Rome that the 


Carthaginians had entered Meſſana, and were in poſſeſſion of 


the citadel, the affair was _ debated in the ſenate. The 
conſcript fathers, however, {till refuſed to make any decree 
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erning it; but the people, inflamed by the diſcourſes of 
2 cok. made a Rs os granting aſſiſtance to the Mamer- 
tines, and commanded Appius Claudius, one of the conſuls, to Claudius 
attempt the deliverance of Meſſana. The Mamertines, partly ſent to 
by fraud and partly by open force, drove out the Carthaginians Mauna. 
om the citadel, and delivered the city to the Romans. The 
Carthaginians, when they had firſt crucified their general for his 
F e and ill conduct, made haſte to draw together all 
ren. their forces to retake Meſſana; and ſoon beſieged the place by 
Ma. ſea and land. | 
cuſs Hiero king of N had already made the neceſſary prepa- Hiero and 
rations to beſiege Meſſana; but hearing that it was defended by the Car- _ 
the Romans, and on that account thinking himſelf too weak for thaginians 
me enterprize, he offered to enter into an alliance with the jointly be- 
Carthaginians; who being determined to venture all rather than ſiege Me/- 
ſuffer the Romans to get any footing in S:cly, readily hearkned ana. 
i to his propoſal. A treaty was accordingly concluded between 
ſela, them for driving out the Romans, Meſſana was to be delivered 
ory up to Hiero, and ſome places ſubject to Syracuſe were to be 
put into the hands of the Carthaginians. In conſequence of 
this treaty, Hiero came with his army before /Meſ/ana, and 
m- ¶ cncamped on one fide of the city, while the Carthaginians block- 
ed up the other. | 
Claudius, a legionary tribune, who commanded the Romans 
in the abſence of the conſul, refuſing to quit Meſſana when 
ſummoned by the Carthaginian general, he ordered all the Fa- 
lans who ſerved in his army to be maſſacred. Soon after, the 
conſul Appius Claudius arriving at Rhegium with a powerful 
army, ſent deputies to Hiero, conjuring him by his former 
friendſhip to the Romans not to perſiſt in the ſiege of Mefjana. 
Some time before, Hero had not only appr the Roman army 
before Rhegium with proviſions, but had alſo ſent ſome troops 
thither, who aſſiſted in reducing the place, which had been 
formerly ſeized upon by a revolted legion. As he judged that 
the Mamertines deſerved equally to be extirpated with the Rhe- 
gians, he anſwered, that the people of Rome could not, with 
equity, take them under their protection, and that he was re- 
ſolved to proſecute his deſign. 
The conſul having received this anſwer, paſſed the Straits in 
an adventurous manner by night, and was received into ef 
fana, Finding the place cloſely preſſed on every ſide, he ſent 
offers of accommodation to both camps, deſiring only that the 
Mamertines might remain unmoleſted. His propoſal being re- 
jected, he drew his forces out of the city, and offered battle 
to Hiero; who readily accepted it. The fight was long and ieee qe. 
obſtinate ; but at laſt the Romans obtained the victory. Hiero feared by 
thinking the Carthaginians had betrayed him, and ſuffered the the p,. 
Romans to enter the iſland on purpoſe to deſtroy him; and be- , 
ſides, being in great want of proviſions, decamped haſtily in the ; 


night, and returned to Syracuſe. After his departure, _ 
| attacke 
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who are attacked the Carthaginian camp ; but was repulſed with con: 
at firſt re- fiderable loſs. The Carthaginians, however; quitting they 
pulſed by trenches, and purſuing him, were in their turn defeated by the 
the Car- legions, and driven back to their camp. Appius afterwards made 
thagini- ſeveral incurſions into the territories of Syracuſe, while the Car. 
ans. thaginians, according to Polybius, thought proper to quit the 
ſiege, and to withdraw into the neighbouring cities. The con. 
ſul being obliged to return to Rome, Fiero and the Carthagi. 
nians again took the field, and reduced ſeveral cities that had 
declared for the enemy. ; 1 
The Romans reſolving to ſupport the war in Sicily with vi. 
our, ſent both conſuls thither the following ſpring with 16, ooo 
egionary troops, and 1200 horſe, beſides the forces of their 
allies. The conſuls landed their forces in Sicily, without meet: 
ing with the leaſt oppoſition from the Carthaginian fleet; and 
at their firſt arrival, many cities, both of the Carthaginians and 
Syracuſans, immediately ſubmitted to them. Others they oblig. 
ed by force to ſurrender ; ſo that in a few months they reduc. 
ed no fewer than 67 places, among which were Taurominiun 
and Catana, two cities of great importance. 

A general dread and conſternation having ſpread thro' all 
the iſland, and the conſuls advancing with all their forces to 
beſiege Syracuſe, at that time one of the greateſt and ſtrongeſt 
cities in the world, Hiero began to reflect, that if he con- 
tinued his alliance with the Carthaginians, it would draw ruin 
upon him, as the iſſue of the war, in all probability, would be 
determined in favour of the Romans. He ſent ambaſladors, 
therefore, te the conſuls, with propoſals for a treaty. The 
Hiers con- offer was embraced with pleaſure by the Romans, chiefly for the 
cludes an ſake of ſecuring proviſions to their army. A treaty was ac- 
alliance cordingly concluded on the following terms : that the Romans 
with the ſhould receive Hiero into the number of their friends and allies, 
Romans. and protect his dominions from all hoſtilities whatſoever ; that 
Bef. Ch. Zero, on the other hand, ſhould deliver up the priſoners he 

261. had taken without ranſom, and pay the republic 100, or ac- 

cording to Eutropius, 200 talents of ſilver, This agreement was 
at firſt only a truce for 15 years; but the conditions were fo 
faithfully performed on both ſides, that it laſted as long as 
Hiero lived X. Ms | | 

His happy Hero, from henceforth, ſaw no hoſtilities in his dominions, 

reign. nor had any other ſhare in the preſent war but that of ſending 
from time to time ſupplies of proviſions to his allies the Romans, 
who gratefully acknowleged his generofity, and protected his 
dominions from the inſults of the Carthaginians. He lived up- 
wards of 50 years after his acceſſion to the throne ; and while 
the whole country round him was deſolated by the cruel wars 
which the two moſt powerful republics in the world made upon 
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to Sicily, 
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ach other, he and his people enjoyed the ſweets of a profound 
peace and tranquillity.” © : 
Tho? Hiero cultivated with the greateſt ſincerity the friend - 
ſhip of the Romans, yet, after the concluſion of the firſt Punic 
war, when the Carthaginians, who had been forced wholly to 
abandon Sicily, were engaged in a moſt dangerous war at home 
zoainſt their own mercenaries, he kindly atfiſted that republic 
in its greateſt 2 
the firſt and ſecond Pu 
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During the interval of peace between He ſtudies 
nic war, which was about 25 years, the wel- 
Heros ſole application was to make his ſubjects happy. Be- fare of his 


fore his reign, the ſtate had been divided into two factions, the people. 


one of the citizens, the other of the ſoldiers ; which occaſion- 
ed numberleſs calamities' to the ſtate. Hiero, however, by his 
prudent and impartial conduct, ſo rooted out all ſeeds of ani- 
moſity, that during a reign of 50 years, no revolt or ſedition 
erer aroſe, or the leaſt commotion either in the army or the 


city. His particular care was to er agriculture, which He en- 


he looked upon as the certain means to diffuſe abundance among courages 
his people. He did not think it unworthy of the ſovereignty agricul- 


to tudy that art; and even compoſed a book on that ſubject, ture. 
of which the loſs is greatly to be regreted. As the chief riches 

of the country — in corn, the tenth part of which was 

paid to the king, Hiero made ſuch wiſe and equitable regula- 

tions on this head, that they became in a manner the funda- 
mental laws of the country, and were obſerved not only in his 

reign, but in all ſucceeding times. 


n the ſecond Punic war, Hiero gave fignal proofs of his at- His con- 


tachment to the Romans. 


As ſoon as he heard that Hannibal ſtant at- 


had entered Italy, he ſailed with his fleet to Meſſana, and aſ- tachment 


ſured Tiberius Sempronius, the conſul, that old as he was, he to the 


would, if the Romans thought it neceſſary, croſs over into Italy Romans. 


at the head of his troops to their aſſiſtance. He ſupplied the 
conſuls legions with corn and cloaths at his own expence ; but 
did not leave Szcly, as Sempronius declared there would be no 
need of his perſonal aſſiſtance. 

Hiero's ſincere affection for the Romans appeared more con- 
ſpicuous, after they had been defeated a third time by Hannibal, 
and were abandoned by many of their allies. He ſent a fleet 
laden with proviſions to the port of O/#ia ; and the ambaſſadors 
who came with the preſent, being introduced to the ſenate, 
told the conſcript fathers, ** That Hero, as their faithful ally, 
gad ſent them a victory of maſſy gold, weighing about 300 
* pounds ; which he hoped they would receive as a favourable 
* augury, and a pledge of his vows for their proſperity : that 
* he had alſo ſent zoo, ooo modii of wheat, and 200,000 modii 
4 of barley ; and if the Romans wanted more, he would cauſe 
I what quantity they pleaſed to be tranſported to ſuch places 
38 they ſhould appoint : that as he knew they employed 
30 ſtrangers in their armies, except light armed troops, he 

had therefore ſent only 1000 archers and ſlingers.“ Hiero, 
at the ſame time, adviſed the Romans to make a diverſion in 
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Africa, which would prevent the Carthaginians from ſending 
ſuccours to Hannibal. The Romans, touched with the affeRig 
good king Hiero ſhewed them, thanked him for his preſent; 
and advice, and ſent him an obliging letter. All the corn ang 
barley on board the ſhips, with the archers and lingers, wen 
ſent to the conſuls. A reinforcement of 25 quinqueremes wa 
alſo ſent to T. Otacilius, who commanded the army in icih; 
and, purſuant to Hiers's advice, he was empowered to caty 
the war into Africa if he thought proper *. 

Hiero prudently judged, that it was neceſſary to hazard eve 
thing to put a ſtop to the preſent ſuperiority of the Carthay. 
nians, as the fall of Rome would ſoon be followed with the ruin g 
Syracuſe. Valerius Maximus commends the noble and polite libe. 
rality of Hiero, who did not offer the Romans 300 pounds weight 
of gold in ſpecie, as being well acquainted with their delicacy 
in that point; but ſent it under the form of a victory, which 
they could not refuſe on account of the good omen it ſeemed 
to bring along with it. g 

His gene- His generoſity did not confine itſelf ſolely to the Romans. He 
roſity to ſent 100 talents to the Rhodians, with other rich preſents, after 
the Rho- the great earthquake, which laid waſte their iſland, and threy 
cans down the famous coloſſus. He moreover cauſed two ttatues to 
be erected in the market-place at Rhodes, repreſenting the peo- 
ple of Syracuſe placing a crown on the head of the Rhodian;; 
as if, ſays Polybius, Hero, after making the people magnificent 
preſents, believed himſelf indebted to them. 

T heocritus, indeed, in one of his paſtorals, entitled Hier, 
ſeems to reproach the king as if he had not acknowleged, in 
an handſome manner, the verſes made in his commendation, 
But the mean manner in which he claims, as it were, a reward 
for his poetry, leaves room to conclude, that the imputation of 

g avarice falls with more juſtice on the poet than the prince. 
His pub- Tho' Hero ſeemed entirely employed in maintaining the 
lic works. peace and tranquillity of his kingdom, he did not, however, 

. e matters relating to war. To him the Syracuſans were 

indebted for thoſe amazing warlike engines which they made 

uſe of when beſieged by the Romans. He cauſed palaces, tem- 

ples, arſenals, and many other public buildings to be erected in 

Syracuſe under the direction of Archimedes, which were the 

page ornaments of that ſtately metropolis. An infinite num- 

Wl er of ſhips were alſo built by his orders for the exportation 
4.208 of corn, in which the greateſt riches of the iſland conſiſted, 
1.3 The won- We are told of a galley built by him, which was one of the 
Vil. derful wonders of the age. This ſhip, which was built under the di- 
gal'y built rection of Archimedes, had twenty benches of oars, and all the 
y his conveniencies of a large palace. It contained three ſpacious 
order, apartments, the floors of one of which were inlaid, and repre- 
ſented in various colours the ſtories of Homer's Iliad. The cit 
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ings, windows, and all other parts, were embelliſhed with all 
kinds of ornaments. In the uppermoſt apartment there was a 
ſpacious gymnaſium, or placy of exerciſe; and walks with 
1 and gardens and plants of all kinds diſpoſed in beautiful order, 
wer which were refreſhed with water conveyed to them thro' pipes, 
agg ome of hardened clay, and others of lead. But the fineſt of the 
lh; apartments was that of Venus; the floors of which were inlaid 
cal with agats and other precious ſtones, the inſide was lined with 
Cypreſs wood, and the windows adorned with ivory, paintings, 


1 70 and ſmall ſtatues. In this apartment there was a library, and 
e : bath with three great coppers, and a bathing-veſſel made of 
le one ſingle ſtone of various colours, and containing 250 quarts. 
7 f It was ſupplied with water from a great reſervoir at the head 
— of the ſhip, which held 100,000 quarts. On all ſides, the 
bie ſhip was adorned with fine paintings, and had eight towers of 
ane equal dimenſions, each of which was conſtantly guarded by 


four young men completely armed, and two archers. Round 
1 theſe towers were parapets, whence ſtones might be diſcharged 
againſt the enemy's veſſels when they approached; and to the 


-_ fide of the veſſel was faſtened an engine, made by Archimedes, 
s which threw a ſtone of zoo weight, and an arrow 18 feet long, 
mm to the diſtance of 125 feet. I ho” the hold of this veſſel was 
ant; exceeding deep, a ſingle man might nevertheleſs ſoon clear it 
cen: of water with a machine invented by Archimedes. Hier re- 
warded an Athenian poet with 69520 buſhels of wheat for ſome 
ren WI verſes he had compoſed on this magnificent veſſel. He:after- _ 
„in arts made a preſent of the veſſel to Ptolemy king of Egypt ; Eis pra- 
on, and as there was at that time a great famine in Egypt, he ſent ſents to 
ra along with it a fleet of tranſports with 300,000 quarters of Paley 
no corn, 19,000 great earthen jars of ſalt fiſh, 20,905 quintals of king of 
falted fleſh, and an immenſe quantity of other proviſions x. E -ypt: 
the After the battle of Carne, when the Romans, who had been 


totally defeated, loſt their Italian allies, the Carthaginians land- 

ver ed a great many troops in Sicih, and made a dreadful havock 

jade in the territories of Syracuſe. Nothing, however, could ſhake 

em- the king's conſtancy. His greateſt concern was to fee ſome, 

din even of his own family, favour the N His ſon. 

the Celen, who married Nereis the daughter of Pyrrhus, deſpiſing 

um- his father's wholeſome advice, and looking upon the Romans as 

tion already ſubdued by Hannibal, openly declared for the Cartha- 
ginians. He had already armed the multitude, and ſtirred up 

the allics of Syracuſe to join him; but his meaſures were broken 

by an unexpected death, which happened fo ſeaſonably, that 

his father was ſuſpected to have been privy to it. Hiero him- | 
elf died foon after, in the goth year of his age, and 54th of his His death, 
reign, infinitely regreted by his ſubjects, and no leſs by the 
Romans, who loſt in him a moſt conſtant friend. | 
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The good old king, who had more at heart the happineſs c 
his people than the aggrandizing of his family, had formed 2 
deſign, ſome time before his death, of aboliſhing monarchy, 
and reſtoring the Syracuſans to their antient liberty. His only 
heirs were 2 grandſon Hieronymus, the ſon of Gelon, and two 
daughters, Demarata and Heraclea ; the former married to 4y- 
dranodorus, and the latter to Zoipus, two of the greateſt lord; 
of the kingdom. Hieronymus was not 15 years of age; and 
Heraclea being married to a huſband of republican principles, 
ſeldom went to court, and was at no pains to diſſuade her fa. 
ther from his intention. But Demarata and her huſband be- 
ing both _— ambitious, ſhe never ceaſed to importune the 
king not to deprive his grandſon of a crown that was due to 
him by right of inheritance. The old man of go, not being 
able to hold out againſt the careſſes, tears, and entreaties of 2 
daughter, at laſt made a will, and bequeathed the crown to 
his grandſon. To prevent, as far as poſſible, the evils he ap- 
prehended, he appointed him 15 guardians, who were to form 
his council; earneſtly deſiring them at his death never to de- 
part from the alliance with the Romans, to teach the young 
prince to abſtain from pomp and oſtentation, and to inſtill into 
his mind the ſame principles by which he had acted during 
his whole reign. : 

The king's will being read immediately after his death in a 
general aſſembly, was liked but by a very few, who were gain- 
ed over by the court, and artfully Rt in ſeveral parts of the 
aſſembly, to ſhew their approbation by ſhouts. None, how- 
ever, had courage enough to proteſt againſt it ; and therefore 
the aſſembly broke up, without either openly contradicting or 
accepting the will. Andranodorus thinking the young prince 
ſecurely ſeated on the throne, becauſe he ſaw no oppoſition, 
ſoon began to take ſuch meaſures as plainly diſcovered his am- 
bitious views. Under pretence that the young prince was of 
age to take the reins of government into his own hands, he 


removed all the other guardians, and by this means in a man- 


ner uſurped the ſupreme power, Hieronymus being entirely un- 
der his direction. The new king ſeemed to take pleaſure in 
increaſing the ſorrow of the people for the loſs of Hiero. In- 
ſtead of allowing them free acceſs to him at all times, and ap- 
plying himſelf to redreſs their grievances, he never gave audi- 
ence but with an air of contempt, and often added ſevere jets 


to his denials. He reaſſumed the purple, and diadem, and 


never appeared in public, but in a chariot drawn by white 
horſes, and furrounded by a troop of guards. His guardians 
were with great difficulty ſuffered to approach him; and giv- 
ing himſelf up to all manner of debauchery, he had no confi- 
dents but the miniſters of his pleaſures. His cruelty was no 
ways inferior even to that of Agathocles, and ſeemed to have ex- 
tinguiſned in him all ſenſe of humanity. Both people and no- 
bles being univerſally alarmed at his proceedings, ſome of his 

| | | _ euardians 


guardians even laid violent hands on themſelves to avoid ſoe- 

ing the vices of their ward, and others voluntarily withdrew 

from their country. 3 | a 
Only three men of diſtinctign continued at court; namely, Factions 
jerb's two ſons- in- law, and Thraſo, ſurnamed Charchus. The at court 

=_— tho' a true courtier, and one who readily complied with in favour 


all the inclinations of the prince, was at the ſame time a cun- of the Ro- 


ning ſtateſman, and underſtood better than any other his ma- mans and 


| fter's true intereſt. He was a zealous advocate for the Ro- Carthagi- 


mans; but the other two thinking them already con- zians. 
quered, openly declared for the Carthaginzans, and brought the 
king to favour their opinion. A melancholy accident ſoon de- 
termined him to chuſe the worſt part. One Solis, a man, of a 
mean condition, who had ſerved the king from his infancy, 
diſcovered a conſpiracy againſt him ; but could name none of 
the conſpirators, except T heodotus, who was put to the torture, 
in order to make him diſcover the whole plot. Theodotus, 
when on the rack, confeſſed the crime as to himſelf ; but in- 
ſtead of naming his accomplices, accuſed all the king's beſt 
friends, tho' innocent; and 1 T hraſs, as the ring- 
leader of the whole enterpriſe. He perſiſted to the laſt breath 
in accuſing the innocent; and his accomplices depended fo 
much on his ſecrecy, that none of them left the city, or ab- 
ſconded, during the whole time he was kept in priſon and racked; 
His depoſition being believed, all the intereſt Thraſo had at 
court could not ſave his life. ; 

Upon the death of Thraſo, the king openly declared for the The king 
Carthaginians, and ſent ambaſſadors to their general in Ialy. propoſes 
Hannibal received them with great demonſtrations of kindneſs, an alli- 
and ſent an embaſſy to Hieronymus. Claudius Pulcher, the Ro- ance with 
man prætor in Sicily, took umbrage at the arrival of the Car- the Car- 
thaginian ambaſſadors, and immediately ſent deputies to Syra- thaginie 
cuſe, to renew the alliance made with king Hiero. Before their ans, 
arrival, however, the Carthaginians had given Hieronymus ſuch 


high notions of Hannibul's victories, that he had reſolved to 


ſend an embaſſy to Carthage. When the Roman deputies were He re- 
admitted to an audience, they began their ſpeech with explain- ceives the 
ing the motives of their deputation. Hieronymus, who was na- Na 
turally given to raillery, interrupted them, and ſaid, I will ambaſſa- 
alk you but one queſtion; who were conquerors at Cannæ, dors with 


you or the Carthaginians? T am told ſuch ſurprizing things contempt. 


of that battle, that I ſhould be glad to know all the particu- 
* lars of it.” The Romans, tho piqued at this ſevere reproach, 
only made him this reply, That when he would pleaſe to be 
ſerious, they would defire another audience. At their next 
audience, which happened a few days after, they addreſſed him 
with a haughty air, and adviſed him not to change ſides too 
raſhly, leſt he ſhould ſoon have occaſion to repent of his con- 
duct. To this the king replied, with an inſulting air, * Yes, 
Indeed, I ſuppoſe it was out of pure friendſhip that the Ro- 

mans, upon a falſe report of ar grandfather's death, brought 
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cc their fleet in fight of Syracuſe. Did they deſign to make 
c themſelves maſters of my dominions, or to protect them ?” 
The ambaſſadors endeavoured to aſſure him, that it was with 
a ſincere deſign to aſſiſt him; but he, with an air of raillery, 
only replied, ** Since then you could tack about, give me 
«* leave, in my turn, to take advantage of the wind. It is 
« now ſet for Carthage, and thither I ſhall fail.” The depu- 
ties then withdrew ; and from this time Rome looked upon the 

king of Syraciiſe as her enemy. | | 
F.nters Hieronymus, ſoon after, concluded a treaty with the Cariba- 
into an al- ginians on the following conditions: that the Carthaginians 
lance ſhould aſſiſt Hieronymus with a fleet and land army; and that, 
with Car- after they had, with their joint forces, driven the Romans out 
ave. of the iſland, it ſhould be divided equally betwixt him and 
: the Carthaginians, Two of the Carthaginian deputies, who 
were Syracuſans by deſcent, tho* born at Carthage, repreſented 
to the king how prejudicial the ſecond article might prove to 
him; and afleging that his right to all Sicily was indiſputable, 
they prevailed on him to fend a ſecond embaſſy to Carthagi. 
His ambaſſadors now urged his right to the whole iſland, and 
propoſed only an alliance for mutual aſſiſtance; to which the 
Carthaginians conſented. Half Sicihh, at this time, was in the 
hands of the Romans, the Carihaginian part of the iſland hay- 
ing been ſurrendered to them upon the concluſion of the firft 
Punic War; therefore they were in a condition to be dreaded 
by the SFyractiſans. Hieronymus, however; when again defired 
to enter into an alliance with them, returned this unpolite and 
provoking anſwer, Let the Romans reſtore all the gold, pre- 
„ ſents, and corn that they drew from my grandfather, and 
& conſent that the river Hera be the common boundary be- 
& tween us, and I will renew the antient treaties with them,” 
The Ro-: The Roman prætor, finding the king inflexible, began hoſti— 
s be- Jities in the territory of Syracuſe ; and Hieronymus, aflembling 
gin hoſti- about 15,000 men, marched to Leontium, where he fixed his 
lities a- head quarters, ſending a detachment from thence of 2000 men 
gainſt the to diſlodge ſome Roman garriſons. Mean while, the confpirz 
Syracu- tors, whoſe names Theodotus had concealed, even in the mid 
fins. of torments, took an opportunity of murdering him in the 
Hierony- ſtreets of Leontium. The army, which was encamped without 
mus mur- the walls, hearing of his death, cried out, that the aſſaſſin 
dered. ought all to be ſacrificed to his manes; but the ſweet name d 
Bef. Ch. liberty, with which the conſpirators filled the city and camp, 

208, ſoon appeaſed their reſentment. | 

The king was no ſooner dead, but Ss and Thecdotus, to 
of the conſpirators, haitened to Syracuſe, to prevent the attempb 
of Audranodorus, and the others of the king's faction. Aire 
nodlorus, however, having notice of what had happened beter 
their arrival, ſeized on the citadel and the iſland of Ort" 
and filled them with troops. Some writers are of opinion, ti 
Claudius, the Roman prætor, was not entirely unconcerned il 
the plot againſt the king. But however that be, he did & 
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tl to give the ſenate immediate advice of all that had paſſed, 
and to take the neceſſary ſteps for the ſecurity of his province. 


The two conſpirators entering the quarter of the city called Freſh di. 


uche about ſun-ſet, ſhewed the people the king's diadem and turbances 
hoody robes ; which drawing great crowds of the inhabitants in Syra- 
round them, they invited the citizens to meet in Acradina, ofz, 
which was, as it were, the heart of the city, to take proper 
meaſures for the recovery of their liberty. The whale city 
declaring for the conſpirators, lights were ſeen in all parts; 

and the citizens arming themſelves with the greateſt diſpatch, 

took poſt in all the avenues leading to the citadel. Audrano- 
Horus attempted to poſſeſs himſelf of the public granaries; but 

the ſoldiers, whom he employed on this occaſion, revolted from 

him, and delivered them to the magiſtrates of the city. 

Next morning all the inhabitants of Syracuſe crowded into 
A:radina, where the ſenate was aſſembled for the firſt time ſince 
Hiero's death. Polhænus, an illuſtrious citizen, addreſſed the 
people with great nme and moderation, and adviſed them 
not to involve themſelves in civil diſcord with too great precipi- 
tation, but to deſire Audranodorus to reſign the citadel to the 
public magiſtrates. Deputies were accordingly ſent to him, 
with whom he entered into a conference; and reflecting on the 
hazard and difficulty of his undertaking, he ſeemed inclined to 
agree to their demand. His wife Demarata, however, taking 
him aſide, and repeating a ſayjng of Dionyſius the tyrant, That 
no man ought to quit a throneF. till he is dragged from it by the 
heels, adviſed him to demand time to conſider, and in the mean 
while to endeavour to gain the troops at Leontium, by promiſ- 
ing them half the king's treaſures. Audranodorus, thinking it Andraro- 


impracticable to put this counſel in execution, judged it moſt ru ſub- 
prudent to ſubmit ; and accordingly next morning threw open mits to the 


the gates of Ortygia, and repairing to the market-place of ſenate. 
Acradina, where the people were aſſembled, mounted the 
tribunal of harangues. After excuſing his delay from the ap- 
prehenſions he had been under, of being involved in the ty- 


| rant's puniſhment, he declared that he was come to put his life 


and fortune into the hands of the ſenate. The whole city 
was highly rejoiced on this occaſion ; and the reſt of the day 
was ſpent in feaſting and returning thanks to the gods for ſo 


happy a change. 


On the morrow, the chief magiſtrates for governing the ſtate 
were elected by the people. They choſe Andranodorus, with. 


the chief conſpirators, two of whom, So/ipater and Dinomanes, 
had ſeized on the military cheſt at Leontium, and cauſed it to 
be removed to Syracuſe, where treaſurers were appointed to take 
care of all the effects of the late king. The Syracuſans, as 2 
lign of their having entirely recovered their liberty, cauſed the 
wall to be beat down between Acradina and Ortygia, which was 
the retreat of their kings. | | | 


Hippocrates and Epicydes, two agents of Hannibal, whom 


Hieronymus had placed at the _—_— his troops, endeavoured 
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at firſt to conceal the king's death ; but finding that im oſſible, 
and being abandoned by the troops, they came to Syracuſe, 
The Car- Obſerving that the Syracuſans no longer favoured them, the 
thagin an begged leave to return to /taly, and to be eſcorted thither, that 
ambaſſa- they might not fall into the hands of the Romans. The ma. 
dors beg giſtrates being too dilatory in appointing the time for their de- 
leave to Parture, they found means to form a party againſt the ſenate 
depart. of Syracuſe and againſt Rome, ſtirring up the ſoldiers to rebel. 
A plot lion, by telling them, that the ſenate deſigned to deliver up the 
formed by {tate to the Romans, and ſacrifice the public good to their private 
them, ambition. Andranodorus was not a ſtranger to the private ca- 
bals which they held at their lodgings, being continually ſpi- 
rited up by his ambitious wife to re-eſtabliſh monarchy, and 
place himſelf on the throne. n 4 
_ Having conſulted with Themiſtus, who had married the late 
king's ſiſter, he was encouraged by him to form a deſign for 
uſurping the ſupreme power, Themiſtus readily promiſing him 
but dif. his affiſtance. Their plot was ſoon after diſcovered by the 
covered to imprudence of Themiſtus, who truſted the ſecret to one of hi 
the ſenate, Intimates named Ariſto. He diſ-overing the conſpiracy to the 
chief magiſtrates or prætors, they privately paſſed ſentence of 
death upon Andranodorus and Theta, upon his depoſition 
alone, and ordered ſome of the guards to op them at the 
door of the ſenate-houſe. They were accordingly ſlain as they 
were entering the ſenate ; which ſtruck the other ſenator; 
with great conſternation. The prætors, however, introducing 
Ariſlo into the aſſembly, he made a full diſcovery of the de- 
ſigns of the conſpirators. He told them, that the Iberian and 
. mercenaries were to have been the inſtruments of the 
intended reſolution, and to have been employed in aſſaſſinating 
the chief citizens of Syracuſe, whoſe eſtates they were to have 

for their reward. | 
The populace, in the mean time, not knowing for what 
reaſon two citizens of diſtinction had been ſo unexpectedly put 
to death, threatned to revenge the violence offered them, 
Sentence Sopater, however, by order of the ſenate, haranguing the mul- 
of death titude, and opening up to them the deſigns of the confpirators, 
paſſed on he ſo inflamed their minds, that they cried out, that none of 
all the the royal ir ought to be ſuffered to live. This cruel ſen- 

royal fa- tence was no 
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oner paſſed by the people, but the pretors, 
mily, Who ought to have checked the fury of the multitude, ordered 
it to be put in execution. Demarata and Harmonia bein; 
ſlain, the executioners went afterwards to the houſe of Her- 


clea, the wife of Zoipus, who was abſent on an embaſſy at th: WI ;, 
court of Egypt. During his abode there, Heraclea ſpent het 0 
days in retirement, wholly employed in the education of the p 
two young princeſſes her daughters, and had not the leaſt con- p 
cern in the conſpiracy, She repreſented her innocence to the 4 
executioners, and entreated to be baniſhed to her huſband ; but 7 
her entreaties making no impreſſion on them, they firſt ſtabbed A t 
ker in the ſight of her. daughters, and then diſpatched them, a- v 


read 
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ready ſtained and covered with the blood of their mother. 
They were ſcarce dead, when an order came from the people 
to ſuſpend the execution. When they underſtood that the in- 
nocent princeſſes were already executed, they exclaimed with 
the utmoſt rage and fury againſt the magiſtrates, who had been 
ſo ready to put that cruel ſentence in execution, without al- 
lowing them time to. reflect on the injuſtice of it. Compaſſion 
for the unfortunate Heraclea, had greatly abated the hatred of 
the people to the king's party; ſo that the two ambaſſadors of Epicydes 
Hannibal, who were originally Syracuſans, prevailed ſo much and Hip- 
: with the unſteady populace, that inſtead of leaving Sicily, they Pocrate, 
(pi- were choſen prætors at the next election, in the room o Andra- elected 
and nodorus and Themiſtus. ; | Prarturs. 
All theſe diſturbances were fomented by Hannibal, who 
thereby expected both to ſecure his conqueſts in Itahy, and give 
Carthage an opportunity of recovering her antient dominions in 
Sicily, which were now in poſſeſſion of the Romans, and divided 
by them into two provinces, under the government of two 
prætors. As the , we would probably ſend hither a 
numerous army from Mica, the Romans now ordered Mar- 
cellus to tranſport the army he commanded at Nola into Sicily, 
and aſſiſt the two prætors, Appius Claudius and Cornelius Len- | 
tulus, The greateſt part of the ee prætors were ſtill in- The Syra- 
elined to keep up a good underſtanding with Rome, and ſent caſan, de- 
deputies to Claudius to renew the antient treaties between the ſirous of 
two republics. Claudius came to no concluſion with them, but an alli- 
referred the whole matter to the conſul Marcellus; who, upon ance with 
his arrival, having heard their propoſals, and finding them ad- the Ro- 
vantageous to his republic, diſpatched an embaſſy to Syracuſe mans, 
to confirm the treaty. 
The Reman ambaſſadors found the ſtate of affairs much al- 
tered ; for the emiſſaries of Hannibal having induſtriouſly ſpread 
a report, that a Carthaginian fleet appeared off cape Pachynum, 
gave new confidence to the enemies of Rome. Beſides, Hs o- but pre- 
crates and Epicydes, among their other artifices to creatè an vented by 
averſion of the Romans, inſinuated by means of the mercena- Epicydes 
ries and Roman deſerters, that Syracuſe was to be delivered up and Hip- 
to the Romans, and that the deſign was carrying on by the præ- pocrates, 
tors, who had ſold themſelves to Rome. Some ſhips of Otacilius 
drawing near to Syracuſe, confirmed theſe ſuſpicions ; and the 
S populace, at the inſtigation of Hippocrates and Epicydes, ran to 
arms, to oppoſe the pretended deſcent of the Romans. 
In this confuſion, the wiſeſt among the prætors thought pro- 
* to ſummon an aſſembly of the people. Hot debates aroſe; 
but the minds of the aſſembly were at laſt ſomewhat com- 
poſed, by a ſpeech made to them by Apollanides, one of the 
principal ſenators, who having warmly exhorted them to union 
among themſelves, adviſed them to declare for the Romans. 
The people, greatly moved by his diſcourſe, ordered that a cer- 
. tain number of military officers ſhould be joined in commiſſion 
with the prætors, and the chief * in the ſenate to deliberate 
e 4 on 
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on his propoſal. The council — that Syracuſe had no 
juſt reaſon to break with Rome, it was declared, that the treaty 
of peace concluded with the Romans ſhould be continued, and 
an embaſty ſent to Marcellus to renew it. The conſul, how. 
ever, would not accept of the alliance, unleſs Leontium, and 
the other cities that had been ſubject to the kings, were includ- 
ed in the treaty. A few days after, the Leontines being haraf. 
ſed by their neighbours, ſolicited aid of the Syracuſans ; who 
thinking this a favourable opportunity to free their City of a 
turbulent, unruly multitude, willingly granted their requeſt, 
and ſent Hippocrates thither at the head of the mercenaries and 
Roman deſerters, to the number of 4000 men. Hippocrates ear- 
neſtly deſiring to embroil matters between Rome and Syracuſe, 
was not content to defend the Leontines againſt their enemies; 
who be- but made incurſions into the Roman province, and laid waſte 
gin hoſti- the lands belonging to Rome. Appius Claudius, not being able 
lities a- to bear the inſults of Hippocrates, poſted his troops in differen 
gainſt the places on the frontiers of his province, with orders to oppoſe 
Romans, the Syracuſan prætor, and to repell force by force. This was 
what Hippocrates wanted; and accordingly pretending that the 
Romans were come to attack him, he fell upon one of the 
detachments of Appius, and cut the whole body to pieces, 
Aarcellus, upon advice of theſe proceedings, repreſented to the 
Sraciſans, that if they expected peace with Rome, they muſt 
expcll Hippocratęs and Eprcydes. The Syracuſans ſhewed great 
readineſs to comply with the conſuls requeſt, and ordered Ei- 
cydes to be ſeized ; but he fled to his collegue at Leontium, and 
they both together uſed their utmoſt endeavours to embroil the 
Leont:nes with the Syracuſans. "This city had formerly been 
an independant ſtate, and was now inclined to throw off the 
an! are yoke of the Syraciſams. The diſcourſes of Epicydes being re- 
elected liſhed by the Leontines, they declared him and Hs ocrates their 
generals generals; and when the Syrac:ſans ſent and complained of the 
of the hoſtilities committed againſt the Romans, and demanded that 
Zeontines. Epicydes and Hippocrates ſhould be expelled Sicily, they received 
only this proud anſwer, That the republic of Leontium had 
not impowered that of Syracuſe to comprehend her in their alli- 

ance with the Romans. ES | 
The Sra- T be Syraciſans now defired Marcellus to attack the Leontines, 
— and even offered to aſſiſt him, on condition, that when the 
oner to city was reduced, it ſhould again be ſubject to Syracuſe. Mar- 
aff Mar. cells, before he was joined by the Syracuſans, took Leontium 
cellus who by ſtorm; but Hippocrates and Epicydes ſaved themſelves in the 
Nes citadel. From thence they withdrew the night following, and 
Lecnitium, retired to Herbeſſus, near the Syracuſan territories. Hearing 
dkhat 8000 Syraciſans were marching to join Marcellus, they ſent 
ſome men of their faction to them, who pretended that they 
had eſcaped from the general {laughter at Leontium ; which city 
the Romans had burnt to the ground, after putting all the in- 
habitants to death. Marcellus had, indeed, cauſed 2000 Roman 
deſerters, found in the place, to be beheaded ; but had — 
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both the inhabitants and the mercenary troops with his uſual 
clemency. However, the falſe report made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon the Syracuſan troops, that their officers could not prevail 
on them to march any farther. Soon after, diſcovering the 
cheat put upon them, they reſolved to be revenged, and began 
their march to Herbeſſus, whither Hippocrates and Eprcydes had 
retired, Theſe two chiefs of the Carthaginian party, took the 
deſperate reſolution of leaving their aſylum, and throwing 
themſelves upon the mercy of the ſoldiers. It happened, 
Juckily for them, that a body of Cretans, who were greatly 
attached to the Carthaginians, were marching at the head of the 
Syracu/an army. Theſe Cretans had formerly ſerved under the 
Rmans; but being taken priſoners at the battle of Thraſyme- 
me, had been kindly treated by Hannibal, and ſent home with- 


them as ſuppliants, with olive-branches, the Cretans imme- tes and 


mouſly refuſed to obey their commands, by the 


105 


out ranſom. Hippocrates and Epicydes addreſſing themſelves to Hijpocrae 


diately took them under their protection; and when the gene- Epicydes 
rals ordered the two priſoners to be put in irons, they unani- received 


Hippocrates and Epicydes being now ſafe, invented a ſtrata- Syraciſan 


gem, worthy of Hannibal himſelt, to promote the Carthaginian army. 
intereſt, They counterſeited a letter from the two generals to 
Marcellus, in the following terms: Soſis and Diomenes 0 the 
wnſul Marcellus, greeting. We are overyoyed to hear that you have 
put all the Leontines to the ſword, eſpecially the mercenaries. Our 
republic will never be at reſt while we have any V theſe foreign 
ers among us. Turn then your arms towards Megara,, and de- 
liber Syracuſe from the mercenaries we command. This letter 
being deſignedly intercepted, and read to the ſoldiers, they im- 
mediately ran to arms, and would have fallen on their gene- 
rals, if they had not ſaved themſelves by flight to Syracuſe, 
whither the calumny followed. For Hippocrates and pics 
having corrupted one of the ſoldiers who had been ſhut up in 
Leontium, ſent him away to Syracuſe, where, as an eye-wit- 
neſs, he gave a large account of the pretended cruelties of Mar- 
cellus, Having confirmed his relation with an oath before the 
ſenate, the greateſt part of the Syracuſans were ſo filled with 
jezlouſy, that they cauſed the gates of the city to be ſhut, and 
guarded againſt the Romans as an enemy whoſe avarice and 
cruelty could ſpare nothing. 85 

Hippocrates and Epicydes, in the mean time, having made 
themſelves maſters of the army, ſo incenſed them againſt their 
generals, that they even wanted to fall upon the few Syracuſan 
troops that ſerved among them; but the two Carthaginians re- 
fleting that the maſſacre of thoſe innocent men would have 
exaſperated the Syracuſans, ſtopped the fury of the mercenaries. 
They ſoon after arrived before Syracuſe, and prevailed on one 
of the officers of the guards to open the gates; declaring, that 
their only deſign was to defend the city againſt the Romans. 


dome part of the army was already entered, when the * 
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They en- ſan prætors haſtening to the gate, commanded it to be ſhut; 
ter Syra - but the ſoldiers without, and the populace within, conſpiring 


together, the few Syracuſan troops that were then under arms, 
could not prevent the whole army from entering the city, and 
poſſeſſing themſelves of the quarter called Tyche. They ſoon 
after forced Acradina, and maſlacred all the prætors that were 
there, except Sgſis, who 4 in the tumult, and took ſanc- 
tuary in the Raman camp, Thus the two partizans of Car- 
thage became maſters of Syracuſe, where they ruled in as arbi- 
trary and deipotic manner, as any of the former tyrants, Fore- 


_ ſeeing that Marcellus would ſoon lay ſiege to the city, they ne- 


Are de- 
clared 
Pr tors, 


Marcellus 
inveſts 


Syracuſe. 


Archi- 
medes de- 
fends Sy- 
raciiſẽ 
with his 
{urprizing 
machines. 


glected nothing that was. neceſſary to put it in a poſture of de- 
tence, and prevailed on the blind multitude to elect them as the 
only prætors, thereby confirming the ſovereignty they had 
uſurped. Marcellus, ſoon after, inveſted Syracuſe ; but the præ- 
tor Appius {till endeavoured to bring about an accommodation, 
in which he was unſucceſsful ; the Syracuſans having ſeized 
one of his gallies, which was eſcorting the embaſſadors. The 
conſul, however, ſent a ſecond embaſſy to the city from his 
camp. The Syracuſan prætors, not caring to admit the Ro. 
mans into the city, came out to meet them with a numerous at- 
tendance. The Romans declared, that if the Syracuſans would 
ſuffer their magiſtrates, who had taken ſhelter in the Roman 
camp, to return and live at hame quietly ; if they delivered up 
into the conſuls hands the authors of the late ſlaughter, and re- 
ſtored the city to its antient liberty, Marcellus would make no 
uſe of arms ; but if they did not comply with theſe juſt de- 
mands, they ſhould be obliged to treat them as enemies. To 
this Hippocrates haughtily replied, that if they intended to be- 
ſiege Syracuſe, they ſhould ſoon be made ſenſible of the differ- 
Fee between that city and Leontium; and that as for their 
emands, they would grant none of them, 

Marcellus, therefore, determined to beſiege the place by ſea 
and land; and hoping to gain it by ſtorm, ordered a general 
aſſault. The city being 22 miles in compaſs, Marcellus was 
in hopes of finding ſome weak place in ſo vaſt a compaſs of 
walls, and cauſed machines of various ſorts to be raiſed round 
it; but, to his great ſurprize, he found all places equally de- 
tended by the admirable art of a ſingle man. This was the 
celebrated Archimedes, who, at the requeſt of king Hero, to 
whom he was related, had framed fuch engines of war, as quite 
diſconcerted the meaſures of the Romans. Hippocrates and Efi- 
cydes, finding how uſeful both the machines and the contriver 
might prove at ſo critical a conjuncture, prevailed on that great 
mathematician to undertake the defence of his country ; and 
to his genius alone it was owing that the city held out neat 
three years againſt the utmoſt efforts of a conſular army. The 
Roman fleet conſiſted of 60 quinqueremes, beſides a far greater 
number of other ſhips. In order to drive the beſieged from 
their ramparts, Marcellus invented a very formidable machine; 
which was called Sambuca, from its refemblance to a muſica! 
| inſtrument 
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ferent lengths, which were faſtened together 
made but one large body, rowed only by the oars of the two 


PPP 
inſtrument of that name. It was built on eight gallles of dif- 
1 


eways, and 


outermoſt gallies. "The machine was raiſed on this float 
higher than the higheſt towers of the walls, and had at the 
top a platform guarded with parapets in front and on each fide, 
As this machine was advancing ſlowly towards the walls, when 
the general attack was given, Archimedes diſcharged from one 
of his engines a vaſt ſtone weighing, according to Plutarch, 
1250 pounds (A), then a ſecond, and immediately after a third; 
and all of them falling upon the ſambuca, not only broke its 
ſupports, but parted the gallies ; ſo that it tumbled down with 
a dreadful noiſe. At the ſame time ſeveral other machines, 
which could not be perceived by the Romans, played inceſſantly 
upon their ſhips, and overwhelmed them with ſhowers of ſtones, 
rafters, and beams pointed with icon; ſo that Marcellus was | 
forced, with all poſſible haſte, to retire, ordering the land forces The Rav 


alſo to retreat; for their ranks were broken, and they were n 


4 we 


thrown into the utmoſt confuſion by the ſtones and darts, which obliged to 
few with ſuch noiſe and rapidity, that they ſtruck the Romans retire with 


with terror, and daſhed all to pieces before them *. The Romans, 1015. 


not daunted with this unexpected misfortune, next day, before 
ſun-riſe, brought up their fleet cloſe under the walls, hoping that 
the enemy could not then annoy them. Archimedes, however, 
having 1 engines adapted to all diſtances, now over- 


whelme 


them with a new ſhower of darts and ſtones, which 


falling perpendicularly on their heads, obliged them to retire 
with the utmoſt precipitation. As they advanced to ſea, a new 
| ſhower of darts overtook them, while ſtones of an immenſe 
weight either diſabled or broke in pieces moſt of their gallies. 
What moſt haraſſed the Romans in the attack by ſea, was a 
fort of crow with iron claws, faſtened to a very long chain, 
which was let down with a kind of lever. By this machine, 
which took hold of the gallies in different manners, the be- 
ſieged ſometimes drew them on ſhore, and daſhed them to 
pieces againſt the rocks which projected under the walls. At 
other times they lifted the ſhips quite up into the air, and after 
whirling them about with incredible rapidity, let them fall into 
the ſea, where they ſunk, with all that was in them. 


4 
— 


* Liv. I. xxiv. Polyb. Plut. in Marcel. 


(a) Some, not without reaſon, 
queſtion this account of Plutarch, 
and adhere to Po/ybius, who re- 
duces the ſtones thrown by the 
engines of Archimedes, to the 
weight of ten pounds. This again 
ſeems too ſmall for the effect aſ- 


cribed to them. Some, therefore, 
inferring from various paſſages of 
Suidas, Pollux, and F. eſtus, that the 
talent of Sic: iy was near ten pounds, 
have concluded the ſtones to be 
about 100 weight each, that is, ten 
talents. 
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The No- In the ſecond attack, the land-forces ſuffered no leſs than 
mans the fleet. When the whole army was formed, the laſt files, x 
firuck well as the firſt, were overwhelmed with ſhowers of darts and 
with ter- flints, againſt which they could not poſſibly defend themſelvez. 
ror. Their mantelets and covered galleries were broke to pieces; 
and if any brave ſoldier ventured to draw near to the wall, 
iron hooks were immediately let down from above, which 
taking hold of his cloaths, or ſome part of his body, lifted him 
up in the air, and daſhed out his brains with the fall. Thus 
one ſingle man repulſed two Roman armies by mere dint of 
enius, without having any occaſion to make uſe of the ſword, 
he Romans were ſo terrified, if that they only ſpied a ſmall cord, 
or piece of wood, above the walls, they immediately fled, cry- 
ing, that Archimedes was going to diſcharge ſome terrible en- 
gine upon them. | 
The fiege Marcellus and Claudius ſeeing their troops thus diſheartened, 
turned and having no hopes of making a breach in the walls, turned 
into a the ſiege into a blockade, Marcellus, in the mean time, march- 
blockade, ing off with two thirds of the army, to reduce thoſe cities that 
had revolted from the Romans. Elorum and Herbeſſus ſubmit- 
ting without oppoſition, were kindly treated by the conquer- 
or; but Magara having ſtood a ſiege, was taken and razed to 
Hamiico the ground. After the conſul had reduced a great many ci- 
arrives at ties without oppoſition, Zamilco entered the port of Heracha 
Sicily with With a numerous fleet ſent from 3 and landed 20,000 
a pewer- foot and 3000 horſe, and 12 elephants. Soon after his arrival, 
ful fleet he retook Agrigentum from the eee with ſeveral other cities 
and army. lately reduced by Marcellus, which filled the Syracuſan garriſon 
with great hopes, and an eager deſire to join him. Hippocrates 
accordingly, in the night, broke through the Roman lines with 
10,000 foot and 5oo horſe, and advanced to Acrillæ, a ſmall 
town to the ſouth of Syracuſe, Marcellus, in the mean time, 
was returning with his army to Syracuſe, and as he approached 
Herillæ, perceived the enemy buſy in fortifying their camp. 
Hipjoecrs- While they were not expecting an enemy, he fell upon them 
tes de- hefore they had time to draw up, and cut Sooo of them in pieces. 
ſeated by Hippocratès with the cavalry, and a ſmall body of infantiy, eſ- 
Ma collus. caped to Acre, within 24 miles of ot ; Marcellus advanc- 
ing to the capital, kept it more cloſely blocked up than ever. 
The two contending republics being reſolved to make their 
utmoſt efforts in Sicihy, both the Carthaginians and Romans in 
the iſland received reinforcements. Bomilcar arrived at Syracuſe 
with a fleet of 50 fail ; and about the ſame time a Roman le- 
gion landed at Panormus; and ſoon after, by marching along 
tae coaſt, joined the main army. Bomilcar, upon hearing that 
the Reman fleet, which was more powerful than his, was ad- 
Several vancing to attack him, ſet fail directly for Carthage. Hamilto 
cities re- being joined by Hippocrates, advanced to the Roman camp be- 
volt to the fore Syracuſe ; but not being able to draw Marcellus to a battle, 
Carthagi- he marched through the country, and drew ſeveral cities off 
nas. from the Romans, Murgantia betrayed the Roman garriſon into 


„ his 


his hands; and ſeveral other cities alſo revolted to him, after 
manner; but being prevented by the vigilance of Pinarius the maſſacres 
day, they aſſembled in a tumultuous manner, and demanded bitants of 


| of him the keys of their city. He refuſed their requeſt, and de- Exua. 


| in the mean time, haranguing the garriſon in the citadel, in- 


1 tant covered with blood; and as many were ſtifled in endea- 
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having maſſacred the Roman garriſons. : 
The inhabitants of Enna alſo intended to act in the fame P;ar;ns 


governor, who kept part of the garriſon in arms night and the inha- 


fred to know the opinion of an aſſembly of the people; which 
was accordingly ſummoned to meet on the morrow. Pinarius, 


formed them of the deſign of the Ennenſes, and adviſed them, 
in order to ſecure their own lives, to put all the citizens to death 
without quarter, upon a ſignal given by him. He repaired to 
the aſſembly; and the people inſiſting peremptorily upon the 
delivery of the keys, and beginning to offer violence, he ſtarted 
up, and giving the fignal, immediately fell upon the unarmed 
multitude. The floor and ſeats of the theatre were in an in- . 
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vouring to eſcape, as fell by the ſword. The ſlaughter in the 
ſtrects was no leſs dreadful, the dead and wounded lying every 
where in heaps. None were ſpared; and the city was treated 
as if it had been taken by aſſault, and given up to the ſoldiers 
to be plundered. The Romans excuſed their conduct on this oc- 19 
caſion by ſaying, but how juſtly, may be queſtioned, that they 4 
had only been before-hand with thoſe who deſigned to treat 3d 
them in the ſame manner. As the city of Enna was conſe- 45 
crated to Ceres and her daughter Proſerpine, the Sicilianus were 0 
highly offended at the maſſacre of the Exnenſes, and their revolts io 
became daily more frequent. I 
Marcellus, ſoon after putting his army into winter-quarters at 1 
Leon, about two miles to the north of Syracuſe, ſent Appius Clau- 
dius to Rome, that he might ſtand a candidate for the conſul- 
ſhip. Upon the election of the conſuls, Q. Fabius Maximus, 
. Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, were choſen, and Marcellus was 7 
appointed proconſul in Sicily. The following ſpring Marcellus 
was at a loſs how to act, ſome of his officers adviſing him to 
attack Hamilco in Agrigentum, and others, to return to his | 
trenches before . The proconſul foreſeeing that it | 
would be impoſſible for him to take the city either by force, 7 
while it was defended by Archimedes, or by famine, while the by} 
Carthaginian fleet, which was returned far more numerous than - =__ 
before, ſupplied it with proviſions, thought that his beſt expedient 1 
would be to attempt to make himſelf maſter of the place by ſome it: 
ſecret intelligence. He diſcloſed his ſcheme to the 'Syracuſans A plot | 
who had taken refuge in his camp, and impowered them to formed in 3 
offer their countrymen their lives and liberties if they ſurrender- Syracuſe 3 
ed to the Romans. A truſty ſlave was ſent into Syracuſe as a de- in favour 
ſerter, and acquitted himſelf ſo well, that he prevailed on up- of the Ro- 
wards of 80 perſons of diſtinction to engage in the plot: but man. _ 
before it could take effect, the names of the conſpirators were The con- 
diſcovered to Epicydes, who cauſed them to be put to death. ſpirators 
Marcellus — t - 
eath. 
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Marcellus began now to deſpair of gaining the city, when an 
unforeſeen accident revived his hopes. He feized one Damip- 
pus, a Lacedzmonian, who had been ſent by Epicydes to demand 
ſuccours of Philip king of Macedon; and Epicydes being ex. 
tremely deſirous of ranſoming the priſoner, conferences were 
agreed to for that purpoſe, and held at a place called Porty; 

rogilorum near Syracuſe. As the deputies went to and fro, one 
of the Roman ſoldiers narrowly conſidered the wall, and com- 
puting the number of ſtones, which he obſerved were all of an 
equal breadth, he concluded that the wall might be ſcaled with 
ladders of a moderate ſize. Marcellus being informed of this 
diſcovery, examined the place himfelf, and began to meditate 
how he might ſurpriſe the centinels of the * 2684 when a 
deſerter came and told him, that the Syracuſans were on a cer- 
tain day to begin the celebration of the feſtival of Diana, which 
laſted three days, and that Epicydes, who wanted other provi- 

ſions, deſigned to diſtribute wine in great plenty among the 
Marcellus people ang ſoldiers. Upon this advice, Marcellus reſolved to 
reſolves give a general aſſault in one of the nights during the feſtival, 
uponage- and to make his attack when the townſmen and ſoldiers, aſter 
neral aſ- having drunk plentifully, were in their. firſt fleep. The Ro- 
fault. mans advancing ſilently to the foot of the wall, and applying 
their ladders, made themſelves maſters of a tower near the Pur 
tus Trogilorum, without being even diſcovered, a whole de- 
tachment of 1000 choſen men having in this manner entered 
the city. Several other detachments ſcaling the walls in differ- 
ent parts, and a body of men beating down one of the gates at 
: Hexapulum, the Romans entered in great numbers, and made 
Epipolæ themſelves maſters of the quarter called Epipolæ, which was in 
taken, a manner a fifth city, being encompaſſed with the ſame com- 
mon wall as the other four quarters. The Romans, during 
the night, made a dreadful noiſe with their trumpets, in order 

to ſtrike terror into the enemy. 

'Tho' the ſound was not heard all over the vaſt city, it reach- 
ed far enough to alarm all Tyche, and throw that quarter into 
the utmoſt conſternation. Marcellus waiting till day-break, 

then broke down the ſtately entrance with fix gates called Hexa- 

And pulum, and entered Tyche with his army in battalia. Epicydes, 
Tyche. who was quartered in the fartheſt part of the iſland Ortygia, on 
hearing that the enemy had ſeized on Epipolæ and Tyche, croſſed 

Acradina at the head of a numerous body of mercenaries, with 

a deſign to drive the Romans from their poſts : but when he ſaw, 

to his great ſurpriſe, all Hpipolæ full of legionaries, he retired, 

after a flight ſkirmiſh, into Acradina, to allay the peoples fears, 


Marcellus and prevent a tumult. Marcellus, conſidering from an emi- 


tries gen- nence, the beauty and extent of this great and ſtately metro- 
Me me. 7 mas, which was now likely to be reduced by him, is ſaid to 
thods with have ſhed tears from his compaſſion of the miſeries of the in- 
the inha- habitants. Being naturally inclined to uſe gentle methods, he 
bitants. entreated the Syracuſan noblemen of his party to ſolicite their 
| countrymen to ſurrender of their own accord, to prevent the 
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ticking of the city. The Syracyſans, however, would hearken 
to no propoſals, tho* the Romans were already maſters of a con- 


Mm ſiderable part of the city. | 
| Acradina being guarded by the Roman deſerters, Marcellus 


— turned his arms againſt the citadel of Epipolæ, called Euryalum, 
1; which ſtood on an eminence at ſome diſtance from the ſea. 
\ne Having encamped between Negpolis and Tyche, he allowed his 
m. ſoldiers to plunder theſe two cities; but he enjoined them, un- 
an der pain of death, not to kill or any ways abuſe the inhabi- 
ith tants, and even poſted guards in all the avenues, to ſee that his 


his orders were put in execution. No city was ever plundered with 
ſo much order or leſs cruelty. The booty was immenſe ; but 


* it only raiſed their expectations of a greater when Acradina and 

er. Ortygia ſhould be taken. Soon after, the governor of Euryalum 

<> capitulated, being allowed to march out with all his men, and 

ii. join Epicydes. Marcellus now turned all his efforts againſt Ae- | 
he vading; but while he was blocking up this quarter, Zamzlco The Car- 
to and Hippocrates advanced with the Carthaginian army, and at- thaginiant 
l, tacked the Romans both in the city and in their camp at the attack the 
ec WW fame time. Tho? Epicydes, with the garriſon and Carthaginian Ryman; 
3. [ME ficet both co- operated with Hamilco, yet this attack proved very both in 

's unſucceſsful, the Carthaginians being obliged to retire with their 

-- WW conſiderable loſs. Marcellus afterwards blocking up the city camp and 
>. MW more cloſely than ever, the Syracuſans were reduced to the ut- in the 

d woſt diſtreſs for want of proviſions; and to complete their city. 

-. miſeries, a plague broke out among them. The camps of Ha- 


t nile and Criſpinus, the collegue of Marcellus, were firſt infected 
| with the diſtemper, which next ſpread to the army of Mar- 
n eullus, and ſoon after began to rage in Acradina; ſo that within A plague 
and without the city, nothing was ſeen but perſons dead or breaks out 
| dying. Night and day nothing was heard but groans of dying in Syra- 
men, and the heaps of dead bodies continually preſented mourn- c./e. 
ful objects to the living, who expected every moment the ſame 
fate. The diſtemper did not rage ſo much in the Roman ar- 
mies as among the Carthagintans, who were almoſt wholly 
ſwept of, Hamilco and Hippocrates being among the number 
of the dead. "The Sicilian allies retired to two ſtrong towns 
near Syracuſe, and there waited a new reinforcement from Car- 
thage, whither Bomilcar had ſailed. Thus was Marcellus de- 
livered from a numerous army, which for ſome time had be- 
ſieged him as cloſely as he did the Syracuſans. The Carthagi- 
mans, with great diſpatch, fitted out 130 gallies and 700 tran- 
ſports, which they ſent under the command of Bomzlcar to Si- Bomilcar 
” 6 The news of his arrival raiſed the courage of the beſieg- arrives at 
ed, and greatly diſneartned the Romans but Bomilcar being Sicily with 
prevented for ſeveral days, by contrary winds, from doubling 2 power- 
cape Pachynum, Marcellus, in the mean time cauſed his fleet to ful fleet. 
be got ready, with a deſign to engage that of the Carthaginians, 
tho far ſuperior in number to his. Epicydes, in the mean time, 
fearing leſt the Carthaginians ſhould be ſurprized by the Ro- 
mans, went to the fleet, and urged Bomilcar to riſk an engage- 
: ment. 
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ment. The Carthaginian admiral, tho' his fleet was greath 

' ſuperior to that of the enemy, was nevertheleſs very backwa] 

to agree to a battle. Epicydes, however, prevailed with him 9 

advance within ſight of the Roman fleet; but inſtead of en. 

He re- gaging, he all of a ſudden ſtood for the main, and ſteered to. 

turns to wards Tarentum, ſending orders to the tranſports at Herache 

Africa to return to Africa. Epycides being thus diſappointed in the 

without great hopes he had entertained, was afraid to return into a city 
attempt- already half taken, and fled to Agrigentum. 

ing tore- The Syracuſans were no ſooner informed of his departure, an 

lieve the of the retreat of the Carthaginian fleet, than they, with the Sid. 

beſieged. lians in the camp, unanimouſly agreed to ſurrender on the fol. 

The Syra-lowing terms; namely, that all the dominions of the kings « 

ey ſans pro- Syracuſe ſhould be delivered up to the Romans; and that Rum 

Poſe to ca- ſhould ſuffer the Syracuſans to enjoy their eſtates and liberties, 

pitulate, and to live according to their own laws. . The commander 

left by Epicydes oppoſing this treaty, the magiſtrates cauſed then 

to be aſſaſſinated; and then aſſembling the people in the market 

place, repreſented to them that they now had it in their powerto 

avert the calamities that threatned them, by having recourſ: 

to the clemency of the conqueror, who offered them advan- 

vantageous terms, Their diſcourſe was received with univer- 

fal applauſe; and new magiſtrates being immediately elected, 

ſome of them were ſent as deputies to Marcellus, who gare 

them a kind reception, and was willing to comply with their 

requeſt, The chief difficulty was to preſerve tranquillity and 


New diſ- union in the city. As great part of the garriſon conſiſted of 


turbances Roman deſerters, theſe looked upon all conferences about a ſur- 
in the render, as ſo many ſentences of death againſt themſelves. Not 
city. being able to prevent the citizens from hearkning to the pro- 
poſals of Marcellus, they applied themſelves to the mercenaries, 
and perſuaded them, that the Romans would give them no quar- 
ter. The mercenaries being inſpired with the ſame fear, join- 
ed the deſerters, and both taking up arms, ran to the houſes of 
the new pretors, whom they maſſacred, and then diſperſing 
themſelves on all ſides, put to the ſword all they met without 
diſtinction. They appointed fix officers as their leaders; but 
the tumult being appeaſed, the mercenaries were made ſen- 
{ible that they had been impoſed upon by the deſerters. The 
deputies returning at the [og time from the camp of //ar- 
cellus, aſſured them that the Romans had not decreed any puniſh- 

ment againſt the foreign trogps. 


Marcellus Marcellus, ſoon after, gaining over one of the ſix new lead- 


admitted ers, named Mericus, a Spaniard, who did not approve of the 


into the violent meaſures taken by his collegues, this officer put the 


city by a Romans in poſſeſſion of one of the gates of Acradina, that ſtood 
Span near the fountain of Arethuſa. At the ſame time Marcellus 
officer. Cauſed a falſe attack to be made upon Acradina, to draw to that 
Bef. Chr. part all the forces that were in the iſland, and give ſome tran- 

200, ſports an opportunity of throwing forces into the ifland after 


the enemy's troops were withdrawn. The ſucceſs anfwerrs 
i 


| elty to avarice, put many of the citizens to the ſword, and amongit 


| the people, drew off his attention. While he was thus employed, Roman 
| a ſoldier ruſhing into his room, commanded him to follow ſoldier, 


| monſtration, the ſoldier, in a rage, ſlew him. Others relate, 
| that ſeeing a ſoldier with a drawn fword at his throat, he 
| begged him to hold his hand one moment, that he might not 
| leave his problem unfiniſhed ; but that the foldier, unmoved at 
| his requeſt, killed him immediately. Others again relate, that 
as he was carrying a box to Marcellus, which contained mathe- 


Fexcet 
pair that misfortune, he made a diligent ſearch after his rela- 


formed with great pomp and ſolemnity, and a monument to 
| be erected to his memory among the great men who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in Syracuſe “. | 


was no leſs conſiderable for his noble extraction than ſublime count of 
genius. According to Plutarch, his great genius made him be Archi- 
looked upon as ſomething more than a mortal. He excelled, edes. 
he ſays, all thoſe who had gone before him; and it was hardly 

credible that any in future ages ſhould ever rival him. He took 
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his deſire, and his troops, without any oppoſition, making 
themſelves maſters of the iſland and part of Acradina, he cauſed 
the retreat to be ſounded, left the ſoldiers ſhould, in the heat 
of the action, plunder the treaſures of the kings of Syracuſc, 
which were much magnified by fame. 

Notwithſtanding the infidelity of the Syracuſuns, and the 
high provocation they had given to the Romans, Marcellus would 
not now uſe all the rights of a conqueror, but gave ſignal By 
proofs of his clemency and good-nature. Being unwilling to His cle- Wi 
ſhed the blood even of traitors, he gave orders that the Reman mency to Et 
deſerters ſhould be ſuffered to eſcape. He then called a coun- the con- pk 
cil, made a ſpeech to the Syracufans, and having granted them quered, 5 
their lives, and ordered his quæſtor to take poflethon of the 1 
king's treaſures for the uſe of the republic, he gave up the reſt 
of the booty to his troops, without reſerving any part of the 
plunder for himſelf. | ; | 
As ſoon as the trumpets ſounded, the Roman ſoldiers diſperſed 
themſelves all over Acradiva and Ortygia, and nothing elcaped 
their avarice. They even exceeded their orders, and adding crus 
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others the great Archimedes. During the ſacking of Aciadina, he Arc i- 
was ſhut up in his cloſet, and ſo intent upon a demon#ration of mes kil- 
geometry, that neither the noiſe of the ſoldiers, nor the cries of led by a 


him to Marcellus; and he refuſing till he had finiſhed his de- 


| 

| 

; 

matical inſtruments, with ſome of which the eye might meaſure | 
the magnitude of the ſun's body, the ſoldiers met him, and be- 
lieving there was gold in the box, flew him. Marcellus was 

a concerned for his death; but not being able to re- 

tions, treated them with great diſtinction, and granted them 

peculiar privileges. He likewiſed cauſed his funeral to be per- 
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his great mathematician, as moſt of the antients tell us, An ac- 
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delight in no pleaſure of life but in that of ſtudy; and not to 


interrupt his ſtudies, he often denied himſelf the neceſſaries of of 
life. Senſible only of the pleaſures of the mind, he ſo neglect- wh 
ed his perſon, that his friends were obliged in a manner to force ¶ Ca 
him to the public baths, to make him preſerve a decency ſuit- apf 
able to his rank; and even then he employed himſelf for the / 
moſt part in drawing mathematical figures on the walls of the its 
ſtoves with the water in which he bathed. King Hiero had the 
ſufficient influence with him to make him put his ſublime ſpe- ¶ ant 
culations in practice, tho' the prejudices of that time made the ¶ ed 
ignorant look upon it as too low an employment for a great neſ 
enius. Archimedes, when he was one day explaining to the afte 
Ls the wonderful effect of the motive powers, told him, that tov 
he had invented, but not made, a machine, by which he could M8 fuft 
draw the whole globe of the earth to him, provided he could WF 1 
find another globe or earth to ſtand upon. The king deſired WF wh 
him to give a proof of ſo bold an aſſertion, by removing ſome to- 
reat weight with a ſmall force. Archimedes complied with the of | 

| nr requeſt; and having cauſed one of the heavieſt gallies vile 
in the port to be drawn aſhore by a great number of men, he Es. 
built his machine; and then ſitting down at a proper diſtance fel. 
from the galley, drew the veſſel to him without trouble, or ex- had 
erting his force in the leaſt, tho ſhe had her full lading in her, MW ma 
and was crowded with men. The king, fully convinced of the Van 
wonderful talents of this great man, prevailed on him to de- ſeer 
ſcend to mechanics, and to build thoſe wonderful machines 2 
which we have already mentioned. Beſides the warlike ma- uc 
chines, amongſt his maſter- pieces was reckoned a ſphere of and 
glaſs, the circles of which repreſented the periodical and ſyno- wit 
dical motions of the ſtars and planets. Cicero himſelf could tro, 
not help doing juſtice to the inventor of ſo fine a work; fay- WW paſt 
ing, that we ought to look upon the artificial globe, or rather Nos 


little world, in which Archimedes had fo happily imitated the Ma 
wiſe hand of the divine architect, as the effect of a ſuperior WE Mu 


enius. Some have imagined, that Archimedes ſet fire to the 
| re fleet by means of a burning-glaſs ; but the honour of Nu 
this invention is aſcribed by others to Proclus, who ſet fire to MF 7EP! 
the ſhips of /:talian at the ſiege of Conſtantinople, in the gooth Wk <2 
year of the Chriſtian Ara. It is a great misfortune that nei- hay 
ther he, nor any after him, have given an account of the man- elep 
ner of building his machines. Upon his tomb, as he had or- ay 


dered in his life-time, were placed a cylinder and a ſphere, 
ſhewing the proportion between them, which he firſt found d 
out. In leſs than 140 years after, Archimedes was fo perfectly MW 


forgot by his citizens, notwithſtanding the eminent ſervices he to! 

had done his country, that they did not even know he had been and 

buried at Syracuſe. Cicero, while he was quætor in Sicily, was ther 

led by his curioſity to make a ſearch after the tomb of Archi- ir 

niedes; but the Syracyſans aſſured him, there was no ſuch mo- whi 

nument among them. He pitied their ignorance ;z and conti- BIR 
Buing his enquiry, at laſt obſerved, without one of the gates 
| Ot 


& 
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the city, a pillar almoſt covered with brambles, through 
1. 5 udien As” diſcern the figure of a ſphere and ein 


ce Cauſing the place to be immediately cleared, the inſcription 

.. appeared ſtill legible®. . „ 

e Marcellus, after plundering Syracuſe, and ſtripping it of all Ergyum 

de tits valuable monuments, which were ſent to Rome, advanced to taken by 

id MW the city of Engyum, which ſtrongly favoured the Carthaginian Marcellus. 
E intereſt. Nicias, one of their citizens, who had openly eſpouſ- 


ed the party of the Romans, was obliged to counterfeit mad- 
© neſs, and by that means eſcaped to Marcellus, who a few days 
after took the city by aſſault. Nicias then interceding for his 
townſmen, Marcellus not only ſpared them, but would not even 


d ſuffer his ſoldiers ta plunder the place. | 
d After the reduction of 82 of the Sicilian cities, 
vhich had ſided with the Carthaginians, voluntarily ſubmitted 


to Marcellus; and thoſe who had ſurrendered before the taking 

of Syracuſe, were maintained in poſſeſſion of their antient pri- 
vileges. Sicily, nevertheleſs, was not entirely ſettled in peace. 

8 Eprcydes and Hanno ſtill held Agrigentum; and Mutines kept the Mutines 

© held at the head of a body of Numidians. This officer, who maintains 
had been formed by Hannibal, and ſent by him to Sicily, ſoon the Car- 
made himſelf dreaded thro' the whole iſland, by the many ad- gin an 
vantages he gained over the cities in alliance with Rome. He intereſt in 
ſeemed to be in all places where the intereſt of his republic re- Sicily. 

E quired his preſence. Epicydes and Hanno, encouraged by the 

; ſucceſsful expeditions of Mutines, ventured to take the field, 

and formed a camp at the river Himera. Marcellus, advancing 

E with his army, encamped within four miles of the Carthaginian 

troops. Mutines wanting an opportunity to ſignalize himſelf, 

| paſſed the Himera, and falling on the advanced guards of the 

| Romans, ſpread an alarm thro' the whole camp. The next day 

| Marcellus marched out of his lines, and attacked the camp of 

| Mutines ; but was repulſed with great loſs. Mulines ſoon after By'cydes 
being obliged to go to Heraclea, to ſuppreſs a revolt among ſome and Han- 
| Numidian cavalry, Epicydes and Hanno, out of jealouſy of his no de- 
reputation, ventured an engagement during his abſence, tho? feated by 
| contrary to his advice, and were entirely defeated. Marcellus Marcellus. 
| having killed many thouſands of the enemy, and taken eight 
elephants, returned victorious to Syracuſe, and ſoon after ſet 

| out from thence to Rome, after having delivered up his army 

and the government of Sicily to Marcus Cornelius Cethegus. 

Soon after his departure, $000 Carthaginian foot, and 3000 New 

| Numidian horſe, landing in the iſland, the Carthaginians began forces 
to recover their power in ſeveral parts. Mungantia, Hybla, from Car- 
and Macella, with many other places of leſs note, went over to Hage ar- 
| them. Mutines, at the head of his Numidians, deſtroyed the rive in 

| country with fire and ſword, even in fight of the Roman army, Sicily. 
which, on the other hand, began to be filled with diſcontent. 
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The Sici- 
lians com- 
plain of 

Marcellus, 


who 15 
cleared by 
the ſenate. 
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Marcus having, with great difficulty, compoſed the ſeditious 
ſpirits, the allowing ſpring gained many advantages over the 
Carthaginians. He forced all the revolted cities to return to 
their obedience, and particularly Murgantia, which with its 
territory was beſtowed by the ſenate on the Spaniards, as a re- 
ward for their zeal in the ſervice of the republic. 

The total reduction of Sicily was reſerved for Marcus Faleriu 
Levinus, who was choſen conſul with Marcellus. When the 
two conſuls, according to cuſtom, drew lots for their provin- 
ces, Sicily fell to Marcellus; upon which the Sicilians who were 
preſent, dreſſed themſelves in mourning, crowded to the houſe 
of the ſenators, and proteſted that it would be better for Sicih 
to periſh in the flames of mount Ana, than to fall again under 
the government of her conqueror and tyrant. Theſe accuſers 
had been ſuborned by Cornelius Cethegus, who ſent them to 
Rome with a deſign to form an accuſation againſt Marcellus. 
By the letters which he wrote to the ſenate, repreſenting the 
bad ſtate of Sicily, he had prevented Marcellus from enjoying a 
triumph. Marcellus, who was not a ſtranger to the ſecret plots 
of his enemies, declared, that if his collegue was willing to 
change provinces, he would not be againſt it. 

Before either of the conſuls ſet out for their reſpective pro- 
vinces, the Sicilians were heard in the ſenate, and Marcellus 
cleared. His proccedings in Sicily were declared regular, 
the pillage of Syracuſe approved of, and his regulations ratified. 
It was alſo decreed, that Rome, for the future, ſhould conſult 
the intereſt of Syracuſe. When the decree was paſſed, the Si- 
cilians were brought into the ſenate to hear it; and Marcellus 


coming in after them, took his ſeat as conſul. The Sicilian 


then, confounded at what they had done, threw themſelves at 
his feet, and begged him to pardon the attempts which the pre- 
ſent ſenſe of their miſery had induced them to make againſt his 


honour. He received them very graciouſly, promiſed them his 


Mutines 
delivers 
up Agri- 
gentum to 
the Ro- 


Mans, 


protection, and obtained of the ſenate, that the Syracuſam 
ſhould be reinſtated in their antient liberties, and treated as 
allies of Rome. Hence proceeded the gratitude of the Syracu- 


fans to Marcellus and his poſterity. They enacted a decree, or- 


daining, that whenever any of his family ſet foot in $:c:1y, the 
people ſhould walk before him crowned with garlands, and 
celebrate that happy day -with ſacrifices. From thenceforth 
the Sicilians became clients of the illuſtrious family of the 
Marcelli. | 

Lævinus, on his arrival in Sicih, found the whole iſland re- 
duced by the prætor, except Agrigentum and its territory. Af- 
ter ſettling the government of Syracuſe and its dependancies, he 
turned his arms againſt Agrigentum, which was defended by a 
numerous garriion under the command of Hanno, whole im- 
prudent conduct was of the utmoſt ſervice to the enemy. The 
Carthaginian general, from envy of the merit of Mutines, had 
deprived him of his commiſſion, and put his own ſon in his 


room. His having no command did not at all leſſen the 5 


3 
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| of Mutines among the ſoldiers, eſpecially, the Numidians, who 
were more attached to him than ever; ſo that all the odium of 
his removal fell on the general. Mutines, on the other 
hand, reſolved, at all events, to be revenged on Hanno for the 
affront put upon him; and accordingly entered into a private 
correſpondence with the conſul, adviſing him to bring his army 
© before Agrigentum. When the Romans approached the city, 
E utines placed himſelf at the head of the Numidiaus, and hav- 
ing ſeized one of the gates, put the Romans in poſſeſſion of it. 
The legionaries then mixing with the Numidians, cut the Car- 
© thaginian guard in pieces, and advanced in order of battle into 
the center of the city. Hanno, not having perfect information 
of what had happened, haſtened to the market- place; but per- 
ceiving the Romans mixed with the Numidians, he turned ſhort, 
and made the beſt of his way out of the city, and embarked 
with Epicydes, and a ſmall number of officers, on board a veſſel 
© that was ready to fail. Lævinus having poſted guards in all 
the avenues and paſlages, the reſt of the army were all cut to 
pieces. The chiefs of the 1 were firſt beaten with 
Fzods, and then beheaded. 

flaves to the beſt bidder; and the ſpoils of the pillaged city 


he common people were ſold as 


were put to ſale, the money being returned to the public trea- 


; ſury. After the __ of Azrigentum, and flight of Hanno and 
Eßicydes, moſt of the 


icilian cities ſubmitted to the Romans of 
their own accord, and others were betrayed or taken by force. 
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Lævinus having now no enemy to contend with, ſettled peace All Sci 


; throughout the whole iſland, making it all but one province. reduced 


This fruitful country, the cultivation of which had been long to a Re- 
interrupted by wars, produced corn 100 fold; hence from this pro- 


time it became the granary of Rome. 


All Sicily being now become a Roman province, it was not Bef. Ch. 


treated as the other countries which Rome ſubdued afterwards, 


198. 


upon which a certain tribute was impoſed ; but was ſuffered but di- 
to enjoy its antient privileges, and retain all its former rights. ſtinguiſh- 
Had not Sicily ſupplied the Romans with proviſions for their ar- ed above 


mies, and afforded a ſecure retreat to their fleets, they could other pro- 


not have ſo eaſily reduced the formidable power of Carthage. vinces. 


Hence Scipio Africanus, after having deſtroyed Carthage, thought 
himſelf obliged to adorn the Sicilian cities with ſome of the 
richeſt African ſpoils, that the Sicilians might have ſome monu- 


ments among them of thoſe victories to which they had greatly 


contributed *. | 


Beſides Syracuſe, there were ſeveral other free cities in Sicily; The vari- 
namely, Leontium, Agrigentum, Gela, Meſſana, Himera, Catana, ous for- 
Etna, Apollonia, Selinus, Taurominium, Agyris, and Centuripe. tune of 
Theſe underwent the ſame viciſſitudes as Syracuſe, being ſome- the other 
times governed by their own laws, and at others enſlaved by free cities 
their domeſtic tyrants, till the conqueſt of the iſland by the of Sicily. 


9 


* Liv. I. xxvi. Zonar. 1. ix. Cic, in Ver. 
13 Romans. 
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Carthage, 
when 


founded. 
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Romans. Phalaris tyrant of Agrigentum, was noted for his cruelty, 
He uſurped the ſovereignty of that city in the 2d year of the 524 
Olympiad, and maintained it for 16 years, e have ftill re- 
maining ſome letters of Abaris to this tyrant, and his anſwer 
tho' ſome aſcribe them to Lucian. Perillus the Athenian, to 
flatter the cruelty of Phalaris, made the famous brazen bull 
for tormenting of criminals, and was the. firſt that ſuffered in 
it for having demanded too great a reward for his contrivance, 
The Agrigentines, at length unable to bear his tyrany, made a 

neral inſurrection, ſeized on the tyrant, and put him to death; 
ſome ſay by ſhutting him up in his beloved bull“. The moſt 


material tranſactions relating to the other cities of Sicihh, we 


have delivered in the hiſtory of Syracuſe, with which their re- 
ſpective hiſtories dre interwoven. 


ONO · Nuit Nb. N. qe Aut. 
BOOK IX. 
The CARTHAGINIAN Hiſtory. 
FFF 
HAN 


4 deſcripiion of the CARTHAGINIAN ferritory in 
Africa. 
8 * H has been the infelicity of this republic, that tho' it 


long contended with Rome for the empire of the world, we 
have but very ſhort and imperfect memoirs of the great 


tranſactions in which it was concerned. Scarce a fragment of 


any of its own hiſtorians has reached us; and thoſe accounts 
of the Carthaginian affairs that are yet extant, cannot be en- 
tirely depended upon. For having been handed down to us by 
authors who entertained wrong ſentiments of this people, we 
may juſtly ſuppoſe that theſe writers ſupprefſed or diſguiſed 
many facts that might frequently haye given us juſter ideas of 
them. We ſhall, however, exhib, 
markable paſſages in the Greek and Roman writers bearing any 
relation to the Carthaginian ſtate. VM. 
Carthage, according to Velleius, was founded 65 years before 
Rome; Juſtin ſays 72 years. Livy places its foundation 20 years 


— 
* * 


* Lucian dial. iii. de Poet. Euſeb. chron. Cic. Offic. I. ii. 
1 85 N e | higher 


it to our readers the moſt re- 
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digher than theſe ; and Solinus exceeds him 27 years *. Ac- 


that had ever 
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cording to Timæus, Carthage and Rome were both founded 38 
years before the firſt Olympiad. Jaſephus, from Menander the 
Epbefian and the Brian annals, ſays, that it preceded the Ro- 
man æra 140 years f. Which of theſe accounts is in the right, 
it is. impoſſible to determine. According to Petavius, who has 
been very particular on this ſubject, Dido began to build Car- 10 
thage 137 years before the foundation of Rome, if we reckon LY; 6 
with Varro, that Rome was built in the third year of the ſixth 5 
Olympiad ; but if with archbiſhop Uſer we prefer the account bi 
of Fader Pictor, the moſt antient of the Roman hiſtorians, who ht 
places the building of Rome five years later, Carthage preceded q: 
Rome 142 years J. | id: 
All authors agree, that Carthage was founded by the Phe- The Car- 1 
nicians or Canaanites, The poet Nonnus aſſures us, that Cad- thagiaus 15 
mus made a very ſucceſsful expedition into theſe parts. Euſe- deſcen- 1 
bius and Procopius are poſitive, that the Canaanites, who fled dants of Ji 
from Joſhua, retired hither. According to Philiſtus of Syra- thePhen- 1 
cuſe, who lived 350 years before Chriſt, the firſt traces of Car- cians. 
thage were owing to Zorus and Charchedon, two Phæœnicians, , 
30, or according to ſome, 50 years before the deſtruction of 1 
rg:] ſeems to hint, 9 


Troy d. In confirmation of this opinion, Vi 
that Dido was rather the finiſher than the founder of this city, by 

telling us, that before her time, the ground on which it ſtood 

was occupied by people who dwelt in cottages ||. What ren- 4 

ders the account of Phil fue not a little probable is, that the i 8 
Greeks always called Carthage Charchedon ; for which no reaſon _ HY 

ſo proper can be aſſigned, as that the perſon who firſt ſettled | 4 


1 


with a colony on this ſpot of ground, was known by that A: 
name, 1 

It is the concurrent voice of antiquity, that Eliſa, or Dido, Eliſa the Min 
ſiſter of a—_— king of Tyre, in the 7th year of his reign, founder 1 1 
fled from Tyre with her brother Barca, and fixed her reſidence or enlarg- 4 hs 


at Carthage, either founding or much enlarging this noble city. er of Car- 
If ſhe did not lay the foundations of it, the wealth of her huſ- age. 
band Sichæus, and the Tyrians who accompanied her, enabled 

her to enlarge and beautify the place; ro wall it round; to 

build a ftrong citadel in it; to lay the baſis of a moſt flouriſh- 

ing and extenſive commerce, and to introduce a form of go- 3 
vernment which ſeemed, in Ariſtotlè's opinion, by his expati- 

ating ſo largely upon it, to have been one of the moſt perfect 

Ron known in the world J. | 


—_—_ 
9 


— 


* Vell. Pat. hiſt. Rom. 1. i Juſtin, I. xviii. Liv. I. li. Epit Solin. 
c. 29. + Cont. Appion. Dion Halicarn. I. i. t Perav. ration. 
temp. I. ii. xiii. Bochart de col. Phxn. 5 Non. in Dion |. itt. 
Euſeb. Chron. I. i. Procop. bell. vand. I. ii. Appian. in Lybic. Joſe; h. 


Scal. animad. in Euſeb. || Virg. En. i. Ruæi not. in En. iv. 


q Ariſt. de rep. I. ii. 
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How this city came to be calied Carthage, authors are not 
agreed. Solinus tells us, that its true name was Carthada, 
which in the Carthaginian language ſignifies the new city. Sal- 
mafius, Schindler, Bochart, and others who follow him, deduce 
it from two oriental words, Charta Hadatta, which are of the 
ſame import. According to Dr. Hyde, the name was derived 
either from Chadre Hanacha, that is, the chamber or place of 
reſt ; or from Chard Haneca, the new city ; becauſe Plautus, in 
his Pænulus, intimates, that it was called by the natives Chae- 
dreanech*, However, according to Servius, the Carthaginians 
themſelves, who muſt be ſuppoſed to be the beſt acquainted 
with their own origin, ſaid, that it received its name from 
Charta, a town not far from Tyre, to which Dido bore a near 
relation. This town, by Cedrenus, is called Chartica, or Char- 
taca; that is, Charta Aca, or Aco; the city of Ace, a celebrated 
ſea-port of Phance near Tyre, in the territory of the tribe of 
Ajber, tho' poſſeſſed by the Phœnicians. In ſupport of the au- 
thority of Servius and Cedrenus, it may be obſerved, that the 
FTyrians and Canaanites frequently prefixed the word K:rath, 
Cariath, or Charta, that is, city, to the proper names of towns. 
Farther, the true name of this city among the antient Romans, 
who undoubtedly received it from the Carthaginians them- 
. 5 was Cartaco, as is evident from the Columma raſtrata of 

Ai lt lis Fo „ 

The Cartbaginians were called by the Greeks ſometimes Liby- 
aus, on account of the country they poſſeſſed, and ſometimes 
Phenicians, from their mother country. The Romans alto 
{tiled them Pex, or Phenicians, for the ſame reaſon ; and 
every thing belonging to them or their city, Punic, or Panic, 
that is, Phœnician. 

According to Stephanus and Euſtathius, this city was antiently 
named in Punic Caccabe, from an horſe's head which was found 
by the Tyr:ans while they were digging for the foundations of 
Byrſe, or the citadel. This was looked upon as a happy omen 
portending the martial diſpoſition of the inhabitants, and the 
future greatneſs of the city. On account of this event, the 
Carthaginians had frequently, upon the reverſes of their coins, 
either an horie's head, or the half of the body of an horſe, or 
an horſe entire, with Victory upon him 5 

Carthage ſtood at the bottom of a gulf upon a peninſula 360 
ſtadia, or about 40 miles in circumference, the iſthmus joining 
this peninſula to the continent being near three miles in 
breadth, On the weſt ſide there projected from it a long tract 
of land half a ſtadium broad, which was ſtrongly fortified on 
all ſides by rocks and a ſingle wall. In the middle of the city 
ſtood the fortreſs, or citadel, erected by Dido, called Byr ſa, hav- 


wa 
. * 


— 


* Scind. Pentaglot. Hyde in not. ad Peritſol. + Petr. Ciacon. 
in Column. roſtr. ap Grey, Theſaur, l. iv. p. 1810. t Virg. 
An. i. Juſtin, I. xv1ii, 5 
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(iſtances, each interval being 80 fathoins. Every tower had 


its foundation ſunk zo feet deep, and was four ſtories high. 
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11g on the top of it a temple ſacred to Aſculapius, to which the 
Ent was by 60 ſteps, On the ſouth ſide, towards the conti- 
he city was ſurrounded with a triple wall 30 cubits high, 
five of the parpets. It was flanked with towers at equal 


15 


5 
aſcent 


S 


In the lower ſtories were ſtalls large enough to hold zoo ele- 
© phants, with their fodder, Sc. In the ſecond ftories, which 
were on a level with the ground, were ſtables for 4000 horſes, 
and lofts for their food. There was likewiſe room enough in 


* 
$4 


the walls to lodge 20,000 foot and 4000 horſe. On the weſtern 


wt 


© fide of the city were two harbours, which were ſo diſpoſed as 
to have a communication with each other, and had one com- 
mon entrance 70 feet broad, and ſhut up with chains. The 
© firſt was appropriated to the merchants, and included in it a 


© vaſt number of places of refreſhment. The ſecond, or inner 


port, was deſigned chiefly for ſhips of war, and was lined all 


© round, as well as an iſland called Cothon in the middle of 
it, with large keys, in which were diſtinct receptacles for ſe- 


E curing and ſheltering from the weather 220 galleys. On theſe 
keys were built magazines or ſtore-houſes, wherein were lodged 
all neceſſary naval ſtores. Upon the iſland was the admiral's 
palace; and as it ſtood oppoſite to the mouth of the harbour, 
he could from thence diſcover whatever was doing at ſea, tho 
no one there could ſee what was tranſacting in the inward part 
of the harbour. | 


The city conſiſted of three parts, Byrſa, Megara or Maga- 


ria, and Cothon. Byrſa, according to Servius, was near three 
miles in circumference ; but Eutropius makes it ſomewhat leſs. 
lt was not preciſely in the middle of the city, but inclined to 
the ſouth, or iſthmus, as is obſerved by Appian. The word 


| Byr/a is only a Greek corruption of the true Punic Buſra, or 
Bolſra, that is, a fortreſs or citadel, as has been demonſtrated 
by Scaliger, Bochart, and others verſed in the oriental lan- 
guages *®, This was juſtly looked upon as the interior part of 
| Carthage, ſurrounded by the Magaria, which in the Phænician 
tongue imports houſes or towns. Strabo calls the ſmall iſland in 
the ſecond harbour C2thon; but Appian applies this name likewiſe 


to the harbour itſelf. The word Cothen, which probably was pro- 
| nounced by the Carthaginians Kathun, or Kathom, ſignifies a 


| port not formed by nature, but the ect of labcur and art. 
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The number of inhabitants Which this city contained at the Then 


| beginning of the third Punic war, was 700,000. The forces ber of its 
| they could bring into the field, as well as their power by ſea, inhabi. 


| when they had a mind to exert themſelves in an extraordinary tant, 


| manner, was very formidable. Their riches were likewiſe im- 


| menſe, as may be collected from what Scipio carried off at the 


final deſtruction of the city after it had been throughly plun- 


— 
* * ** 


— 


* Scal, in not. ad Feſt, Bochart de col. Phen, Salma. in * 7 
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dered. When the place was believed wholly exhaufted an 
conſumed, he carried off near a million and a half ſterling, 
According to Livy, the city was 23 miles in extent; and Suidg 
affirms, that it was the greateſt and moſt powerful city in the 
world. The dominion of the ſea, which it enjoyed for 600 
years almoſt without interruption, together with the genius ofits 


people for commerce, aggrandized it in a moſt amazing manner, 


Preſent 


Dr. Shaw, who was himſelf upon the ſpot, has obſerved, 


remains of that the greateſt part of Carthage was built upon three hills 


Carthaze. 


Vaſt ex- 


ſomewhat inferior in elevation to thoſe upon which Rome was 
erected. All the remains of this once famous city, according 
to this traveller, are the area of a ſpacious room with ſever] 
ſmaller ones at a little diſtance from it, and the common ſew. 
ers and ciſterns, which time hath not in the leaſt injured or 
impaired. | 

Strabo obſerves, that the Carthaginians poſſeſſed zoo cities in 
Africa before the beginning of the third Punic war ; which may 
eaſily be believed, if we conſider that the dominions of this 
tate, about that time, extended from the weſtern confines of 


tent of the Cyreaatca, to the pillars of Hercules, or ſtraits of Gibraltar, 1 


Caorthagi- 


tract of land extending, according to the obſervations of Dr. 


aan terri- Shaw, 1420 miles in length. When its power was at its great- 


toriee in 
Afri 2. 


Africa 
Propria. 


eſt height, the beſt part of Spain and of Sicily, and all the 
iſlands of the Mediterranean to the weſt of Sicily, were ſubject 
to it. 

We ſhall now give our readers an account of the proper 
territory of this ſtate. The deſcription of the other domini- 
ons which the Carthaginians, at certain intervals, poſſeſſed, falls 
under the hiſtories of thoſe reſpective countries. Theſe ac- 
quilitions were ſometimes of a larger and ſometimes of a nar- 
rower extent, according as the republic met with ſucceſs or 
misfortune in the management of its affairs. 

According to Mela and Ptolemy, Africa Propria contained all 
the countries ſituated between the river Ampſaga and the bor- 
ders of Cyrenaica, which Pliny tells us were inhabited by 26 
different nations. This, however, includes Num:dia and the 
Regis Syrtica, which were countries diſtinct from the proper 
territory of Carthage. Its proper limits, according to other 
authors *, ſeem to have been the river Taſca on the weft, the 
Mediterranean on the north, the deſarts of Lyb:a interior and 
the frontiers of the Garamantes on the ſouth, and the Mieldiler- 
rancan with the leſſer Syrt:s on the eaſt. It was divided into 
two provinces, the Regio Zeugitana, and Byzacium ; and theſe 
two, according to Dr. Shaw's account, nearly correſpond with 
the preſent kingdom of Tunis, which extends from the 33d deg. 
30 min. to the 37th deg. 12 min. of north latitude, and is above 
3 deg. of longitude. 


c — 


* Plin. I. v. Herod. 1. iv. Cellar. geog. antiq. l. iv. Shaw's geogr. 
deſcrip. of the kingdom of Tunis. | 


Zeugitana 


zs far as Adrumetum. The ſummer circuit of the kingdom o 

| Tunis, including the fruitful country about Kef and Baijah, 
and ſeveral other diſtricts, anſwers at preſent to this province, 
which was the Regio Carthaginienſium of Strabo, and the Africa 


1 Den of Solinus and Pliny. 


E which Ariſtotle ſays, from the authority of Phœnician hiſtorians, 
was built 287 years before Carthage. Other authors, ſuch as 
| Velleius, Juſtin, Mela, and Stephanus, agree in the opinion of 
its being more antient than Carthage. I 

E weſtern promontory of the bay of Carthage, from which, ac- 
# cording to the itinerary, it was 27 Roman miles diſtant. After 
8 Carthage was razed by the Romans, it had a grant made to it 
of all the country lying between Carthage and Hippo, and was 
for a conſiderable time the metropolis of Africa. 


the moderns. This town was undoubtedly of great antiquity, 
being taken particular notice of by Polyb:us, Diodorus, Livy, 
and others. It was ſeated near the mouth of the river Comer 
15 Roman miles from Carthage; and was fortified both by na- 
ture and art, and ſurrounded with a wall. The city is now 
the capital of a powerful kingdom. The greateſt part of it is 
E ſituated upon a riſing ground along the weſtern banks of a lake 
of the ſame name. Some time ſince it was noted for its cor- 
fairs; but of late the inhabitants have applied wholly to trade, 
and are now become the moſt civilized and polite people in 
| Barbary. | 


on the eaſt ſide of the Catada, now the Miliana, bein; the ſame, 
according to Dr. Shaw, with the preſent Mo-raiſab. 


| cording to our learned traveller, occupied the ſame ſpot on 
| which Gurbos, or Hammam Gurbos, now ſtands. 


| my, ſtood between Carpis and Clypea. The ruins of this place 
are {till to be ſeen at the ſanctuary of Seedy Doud, about five 


| have ſtood not far from the cape of Mercury, called by the 


ments of antiquity are ſtill extant here; but amongſt them no- 
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Zeugitana extended from Tuſca, on the borders of Numidia, Zeugitana. 


ne of its moſt conſiderable cities next to Carthage was Utica, Dew 


t was ſeated on the 


On the eaſt of Carthage ſtood Tunes, or Tuneta, the Tunis of Tunes. 


About 24 miles ſouth-eaſt of Tunis ſtood Maxula, or Mazula, Maxula, 
Carpis, or Carpi, was another city of this diſtrict ; and ac- Carpis. 


Miſua, or Niſua, a town taken notice of by Pliny and Pro- Mi/ua. 


leagues north-eaſt from the promontory of Hercules. | 
Aquilaria, mentioned by Cæſar, and faid by him to ſtand in Aguilaria. 
the neighbourhood of two promontories, is ſaid by Shaw to 
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Moors the Raſ-adder, and by the Franks cape Bon. Many frag- 
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th.ng remarkable. - | | 

Clypea was ſituated upon the ſmall promontory Taphitis, five Clypea, 
leagues ſouth-eaſt of the promontory of Mercury, and got its 
name frem its figure, which reſembled a ſhield. A mile diſtant 42 
from the ground where the old city ſtood, is a collection of huts 10: 
or cottages, called by the inhabitants Clubea. | 7 


About 


ER 


1 
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Curulis, About 21 miles ſouth-weſt and by weſt of Clypea ſtood Cyry. WR wh! 
Bis, Curobis, or Curabis, It is ſuppoſed to have been antiently Wi city 

a conſiderable place, and is at preſent called Gurba. | tatic 

Neatcli, Meapolis, a famous emporium of the Carthaginians, was ſeated i the 
in the ſouth-eaſt part of Zeugitana, five leagues to the north. eres 

eaſt of Curubis. Thucyd:des ſays, that the paſſage from hence 4%, 

to Sicily was very ſhort, being eaſily performed in two days and ſent 

a night. It appears to have been antiently a large city, and ſanc 

among its preſent ruins are ſeen a great number of inſcriptions iſ plo! 

upon Rones fix feet in length and three in breadth ; but they I 

are either ſo unfortunately defaced, or ſo filled with mortar, 

that it is 2 difficult thing to copy them. 1 fro 

Hippo is the laſt remarkable city in this province which ve ©* 
ſhall mention. It ſtood towards the north-weſt borders, and but 
was a fort of frontier town on the fide of Numidia. It was © 
ſometimes denominated Hippo Diarrhytus, or Zarytus, from the 8 2” 
navigable lake on which it was built, and ſometimes from the Wi lig 
promontory near it; the antients called it Acra, Hippuacra, and: | 
Hippagreta. Appian tells us, that it was a great city, had a Wi f 
port, a citadel, and repoſitories for naval ſtores. The modern RF ** 
name is P:;jerta, which is a corruption of the Hippo Zarytus of WW , 
the antients. It is at preſent about a mile in circuit, and i; th 
pleaſantly fituated upon a canal eight miles to the ſouth and by 
weſt of cape Blance, betwixt an extenfive lake and the fea, 
Bechart proves its origen to have been Phanician, and derives i [ 
the name _ from the Syriac or Phœnician Upps, a gulf. * 

The inland towns of this province, Ulizibima Medicears i 

Tucma, Cerbica, Safura, Cilma, Vepillium, Vina Valli, Cigiſa, _ 
and others equally obſcure, enumerated by Ptolemy, the itine- 
rary, and Peutinger's table, were never very conſiderable, 
and were for the moſt part, if not entirely, modern in com- 
pariſon to the Garthaginian times, There ſeems to be ſome 
traces of the anttent appellation of this province in the preſent WM N 
name of the city Zowan, or Zagwan, built upon the north-eaſt 
extremity of a conſpicuous mountain of the ſame name. 

Hyzaci m, according to Phny, was inhabited by the Libyphæ- 
nicians; that is, by a mixture of aborigines or native Africans 

and Carthaginians. It was about 250 Raman miles in circum- 
ference, and of ſo great fertility, that the earth made a return 
of 100 fold. The limits of this province ſeems impoſſible to 
be preciſely defined ; becauſe the antients have paſſed over the 
interior part of it bordering upon Libya, in a very flight man- 
ner, and have greatly miſtaken the courſe of the river Triton. 
It is ſuppoſed not to have differed much in extent and ſituation 
from the preſent winter circuit of the T un/cens. 

Its capital was Adrumetum, or Hadrumetum, antiently a city 
of conſiderable note. It was known by various names; ſuch 
as Adryme, Adrymetus, Hadrumetum, Hadrito, and others. Tho 
not large, it was very ſtrong, and was built upon an hemiſphe- 
rical promontory, two Jeagues to the ſouth-eaſt of the _— 
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which divided the province from Zeugitana. Adjacent to the 
city was a cothon, being either a port or little land in imi- 
tation of that of Carthage, ſo called. According to Salluſt and 
others, it was founded by the Phœnicians; and Bochart, with 
, great appearance of truth, derives its name from two Pharzz- 

dan words, importing the land returning 100 fold. It is at pre- 

ſent but a barren and uncultivated tract, being partly of a dry 
ſandy nature, and partly incommoded with moratles and faltith 

| plots of ground called ſhibkahs, which are overflowed in the 
winter, but. dry all the ſummer. | 

| Leptis Minor, now Lempta, ſtood on the coaſt about 18 miles Legt 
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* from Adrumetum, and was of Phœnician extraction. The Minor. 

we city paid every day a talent to the Carthagimans by way of tri- 

nd bute; and all authors agree that the neighbouring country was 

my exceeding fruitful ; which has induced Bochart to derive En- 

he BE 29114, its name in Livy and Polybius, from two oriental words 

ne ſignifying the fruitful mother. oo ; | 

nd  Betwixt Aarumetum and Leptis AAiner ſtood Ruſpina, which Ruſcina. 
is ſuppoſed to be the preſent village of Sahaleel, about a mile 


| from the ſea. b 5 
Jar, a town taken notice of by Hirtius, was a few miles to Aar. 


the weſtward of Leptis. 

Thapſus, a maritime town of this province, was ſeated, ac- TBH 

cording to Dido, upon a ſort of iſthmus betwixt the ſea and the 
lake. Peutinger's table makes it eight miles ſouth from Leptis. 
It is at preſent called Demaſs ; and there is ſtill remaining in its 
neighbourhood a great part of the cothon built in frames. Tt 
conſiſts of ſmall pebbles and mortar, which are fo well cement- 
ed and knit together, that a ſolid rock could not be more hard 
and durable. | 

Turris Hannibalis was a fort or country ſeat belonging to Turris 
Hannibal, not far from Thapſus, according to Ltoy. Hannibæ- 

Thena, or Thenæ, a town on the coaſt of the (Mer Syrtis, is His. 
known at this time among the Tuniſeens by the name of Thai- Thena. 
nee, It was near two miles in circuit; and there 1s neither 
fountain or rivulet in the neighbouring country, which is dry 
and barren. . | 

Nita, a town of ſome note near Leptis Minor, is mentioned Uzita. 
by Hirtius, Ptolemy, and Dio. Bochart derives the name from 
Zaith, or Zail, an olive, or place where olives are produced; 
and according to Hirtius, the neighbourhood of this city was 
famous for its production of olives. 

Thala, a city of great extent, taken notice of by Salluſt, was Th a. 
ſurrounded by mountains and deſarts; though there were ſome 
fountains without the city. By theſe particulars, it ſeems to 
have been the ſame with the preſent Ferre-anab, in the ſouth- 
weſt part of this province. | 

Twelve leagues to the ſouth-eaſt by eaſt of this place is Gafza, Caz/a. 
the Capſa of the antients, and one of the ftrong caſtles cf 
Fugurtha, It is built on a riſing ground, encloſed almoſt in 
every direction with mountains and deſarts; and as its name 
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trees placed at proper diſtances to direct the caravans. This 
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in the eaſtern languages ſignifies 1 environed, we may 


conclude it was founded by the Phænicians. There ſeems to 
have been two more cities of this name, one in Numidia, and 
the other in Libya interior. There are many other towns men- 
tioned in this province; but nothing is now known of them 
except their names. | 
The chief lakes of this region taken notice of by the an- 
tients, beſides the lake Hipponitis, and the Palus Siſara joined 
to it, were the Palus Tritonitis, the Palus Pallas, and the Paly 
Libya, which are now known to be different branches of the 
ſame lake, the modern name of which is the Shibtah-El-Lowdeaj, 
or lake of marks; ſo called from a number of trunks of palm- 


lake extended itſelf near 20 leagues from eaſt to weſt, and is 
interſperſed with ſeveral dry ſpots which appear like iſlands in 
it. According to Scylax and 8 it ſerved as a boundary 
to the Libyan nomades or ſhepherds. | 
The moſt famous river in Africa Propria, was the Bagrada, 
Bagadras, or Bagada, for it went by all theſe names. Its ſtream 
flows in a direction almoſt from weft to eaſt ; and at this day 
it is called the Ne-jerdah. By running thro” a rich and fertile 
country, it becomes ſo well ſaturated with ſoil, that it appears 
in colour like the Nile, and ſeems to have no leſs the prope 


of making encroachments upon the ſea. Bochart thinks the 


Phenicians pronounced the name Bragda, or Bractha, that is 
a pond ; and produces ſeveral authorities that render his opinion 
very probable. | £ 
| The Catada of Ptolemy, now the Miliana, is famous for no- 
thing but for having Tunis ſeated upon the mouth of it. 
Among the principal curioſities of this country are to be 
ranked the Hammam Leef, a noted hot bath very much re- 
ſorted to by the citizens of Tunis; the hot bath, with ſome 
ruins at the creek of Gurbos; the ſalt lake near Tobulba ; the 
Stagnum Salinarum of Hirtius ; the Fibbel Haddeffa, an entire 
mountain of ſalt, ſituated near the eaſtern extremity of the 
lake of Marks, the ſalt of which is as hard and ſolid as ſtone, 
and of a reddiſh or purple colour. to 


On the African coaſt were ſeveral ſmall iſlands, which may 


be looked upon as part of the proper territory of Carthage. The 
iſland of Coſhra, or Cofſyrus, was, according to Strabo, 150 
ſtadia in circumferrnce, and lay about midway betwixt Clypea 
and Lilybæum in Sicily. According to Ptolemy, it had a city of 


the ſame name. The Tarichiæ of Strabo, were certain ſmall 


iſlands, now called the Fowrres, lying over againſt Leptis Minor. 
Lopaduſa, oppoſite to Thapſus, was ſix miles long, according 
to Pliny. Aithuſa, or Æguſa, another little iſland mentioned 
by Pliny and Ptolemy, lay a little to the weſtward of the former. 
The Inſulæ Dracontiz of Ptolemy were to the north of Hippo. 
Agimurus was a {mall ifland in the gulph of Carthage, about 30 
miles from that capital. Near this iſland were two rocks, called 
the Are Ægimuri; ſo named, becauſe on them the Romans e 

| ar- 


Carthaginians concluded a treaty, and made them the limits of 
their reſpective dominions. 2 | 
The moſt antient inhabitants of this country were, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, the Auſes, ſituated to the weſt of the river 
Triton, whoſe capital was probably Aua, or Auzate, ſaid by 
Menander Epheſius to be built by Eth-baal king of Tyre ; the 
Maxyes, a Libyan nation; the Machlyes, another Libyan nation 
near the lake Tritones; the Zaueces and the Zygantes, who took 

a particular delight in bees, and making of honey. 
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CHAF. I 


| The antiquity, government, laws, rehgion, language, cuſtoms, arts, 


learning and trade of the CARTHAGINIANS, 


HE Carthaginians are univerſally allowed by all the Greeſ The Car- 
FT: and Roman writers, to be the deſcendants of the old Ca- thaginians 
naanites or Phenicians. One of the Punic names, according deſcended 
to Plautus, was Chaeddreanech, or Chadreanak, which Bochart of the 


imagines to allude to their Canaanitiſb extraction. For Anak Pheni- 
and his family, upon account of their gigantic ſtature and great cans. 
valour, being eſteemed both by ſacred and profane writers the 

moſt famous of the Canaanites, from him part of the nation bor- 
dering on the ſea-coaſt near the place of his reſidence, might 
probably receive a new denomination. The Phœnician colo- 

nies in this country, without doubt, early intermixed with the 
native Africans, and their poſterity were called Libophœnicians, 

as is generally ſuppoſed ; tho Bochart and ſome others have 
imagined that the Libophenicians were a nation diſtinct both 

ey the Libyans and Carthaginians, and inhabited a different 

tract. | 


The firſt government ſettled at Carthage, was probably mo- The form 
narchial ; but on the death of Dido, or rather in her life-time, of govern- 


it changed into a republic. According to Ariſtotle, this republic ment at 


was partly ariſtocratical and partly democratical. Polybius ſays, Carthage. 


that monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy all centered in it ; 
and IJſocrates makes the civil government to have been oligar- 
chical, and the military monarchical. Ariſtotlè intimates, that 
the Cretan, Lacedæmonian, and Carthaginian republics, were the 
moſt perfe& and beſt modeled of any in the world ; and that in 
many reſpects they agreed, tho' in ſeveral reſpects he gives the 
preference to the Carthaginian. Its great excellency appeared 
to him from hence, that notwithſtanding the great ſway the 
people bore in Carthage, there had been no inſtance, from the 
toundation of the city to his time, of any popular commotions 
capable of diſturbing the public tranquillity, nor any tyrant 
who had been able to introduce oppreſſion. The principal 
powers of which the conſtitution of Carthage was compoſed, 
were 
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The 
Suffetes. 


The 
ſenate, 


pointed as judges to enquire into the conduct of their gene- 


. "A GENERAL HISTORY 
were the ſuffetes, the ſenate, and the people; who while they 


kept within their proper bounds, were a check upon each othe; - 
But when, by an unaccountable fluctuation of power, the peo | 
ple got the aſcendant over the ſenate, prudence was baniſhe 1 
their counſels, nothing but cabals and faction took place, ani 4 
ſuch precipitate ſteps were taken, as firſt rendered this for. 4 
3 ſtate weak and contemptible, and ſoon after complete 9 
its deſtruction. | | f 
The ſuffetes, who were two in number of equal er and 5 
dignity, were the chief magiſtrates of Carthage. They wer 1 
annually elected out of the nobleſt families, and were alway t 
ſuch perſons as moſt attracted the public regard by their virtue t 
and great talents as well as wealth. For this reaſon, Ar:i/ttt} tl 
prefers the ſupreme magiſtrates of Carthage to thoſe of Lace. 
demon, who were perpetual, and had a hereditary right of ſuc. f 
ceſſion. As for the N conſuts, they had not only a chit t 
hand in the adminiſtration of civil, but likewiſe in conductin p 
of military affairs; whereas from Livy, Polybius, and others“, t 
it would appear that the ſuffetes were, generally ſpeaking, con- t 
fined to the former. Their province was to aſſemble the ſenate, t 
in which they preſided, to propoſe ſubjects for deliberation t 
there, and to tell voices, According to ſome authors, they had 0 
the power of life and death, and of puniſhing all crimes what- . 
ſoever. Their concurrence in all points with the ſenate wa } 


neceſſary, in order to prevent any debate from coming before 
the people. It is remarkable, that moſt, if not all, the cities of 
note in the Carthaginian dominions had their ſuffetes as well as 
the metropolis. | = 8 

The ſenate was a moſt auguſt aſſembly, compoſed of perſons 
venerable for their age and experience, as well as moſt illuſtri- 
ous on account of their birth, their riches, and above all their 
merit. By whom they were elected, or of what number they 
conſiſted, we know not. From Jujſtin we may infer, that ther 
number greatly exceeded that of the ſenate of Sparta or Rome: 
for according to this author, 100 were ſelected from it, and ap- 


rals. In this grand council, every thing relating to peace and 
war, to negotiations and alliances, and, in ſhort, to all affairs 
of conſequence, whether foreign or domeſtic, were debated, 
and for the moſt part determined. When the ſuffetes agreed 
with the ſenate, their joint deferminations had the force of 
laws : but if the ſuffetes refuſed their aſſent, then the people 
had the ultimate determination of the affair in queſtion ; they 
being, in all emergencies of this nature, the dernier reſort of 
power. This, as Ariſtotlęe obferves, was a flaw in the conſti- 
tution, which was at laſt attended with fatal effects. For dur- 
ing the ſecond and third Punic wars, the populace at Carthage 
prevailed over the ſenate, whilſt the ſenatorial authority at 
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Rorhe was in its full bloom and vigour ; which, according to 
Pohbius, was the principal cauſe of the riſe of one and the fall 
of the other. The office and dignity of ſenator were perpetual, 
and none were elected ſenators but perſons of the moſt diſtin- 

uiſhed merit. According to Livy, there was a council formed 
of ſuch ſenators as were the moſt venerable and eminent for 
their wiſdom, who were called ſeniores, ſeniorum principes, or 


fumply principes . 


hat ſway the people had at Carthage while the conſtitution Power of 
remained in its original form, does not appear. It is likely the peo- 


that they had a vote at the election of magiſtrates, and in every ple at 


thing that bore any relation to them. In Ariſtotlè's days, Carthage. 


the commonwealth ſeems to have deviated from its original 
perfection, having too ſtrong a tendency to popular govern- 


| ment, However, the ſenate ſtill kept up a pope degree of au- 


thority, and the power of the people was far from being un- 
controlable. About 100 years after, in the time of Hannibal, 
the conſtitutron was threatened with a total ſubverſion ; for lit- 
tle attention was paid to the ſenate, and the people arrogated 
to themſelves almoſt the whole power; ſo that the moſt advan- 
tageous meaſures were obſtructed by a few ambitious dema- 


| gogues. From this period the ſtate of Carthage began to de- 


cline, and in the courſe of a few years loſt not only its liberty, 
but its very being. 


The centumvirate conſiſted of 194 perſons ; and according The cen- 


to Ariſtotle, this tribunal enjoyed a very extenſive power, tho' tumvirate 


confined chiefly to things of a judicial nature. Out of this tri- and quin- 


bunal were ſelected five judges, whole juriſdiction was ſuperior quevi- 
to that of the reſt. They had the power not only of filling rate. 
up all vacancies in their own body, but likewiſe of chuſing 
thoſe perſons who compoſed the tribunal of 100. They were 

at the head of the tribunal under the ſuffetes, and had in a 
great meaſure the lives, fortunes, reputations, &c. of all the ci- 
tizens depending upon them. Their office was, in all proba- 
bility, perpetual till the time of Hannibal; by whoſe influence 

2 law paſſed, whereby it was enacted, that all the judges ſhould 

be choſen annually ; with a clauſe, that none ſhould continue 

in office beyond that term. 1 to Ubbo Emmius, the 
ſuffetes preſided in this council and in the centumvirate, as well 

as in the ſenate, being the chief magiſtrates concerned in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice. Selden and Bochart, with great pro- 
bability, derive their name from the Hebrew word Sophetim, 
judges or magiſtrates ; which was the title given to the //rae/- 

is governors from the time of Jaſbua till the election of 

aul f. 


The civil officers, next to the ſuffetes, were the prætor, the The civil 
quæſtor, and the cenſor. The great Hannibal, who was the officers at 


—— 


* Liv. 1, ax. Tuſtin, 1. xi. e. 31. + Ubbo Em. ap Gronov. ut 
ſupra. Selden de diis Syris, Bochar. Chan, 1. i, 
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molt illuſtrious of the Carthaginians both on account of his no- 
ble extraction and glorious atchivements, had the prætorſnip 
conferred upon him in the 5th year after the concluſion of the 
ſecond Punic war; from whence it is evident that this muſt 
have been one of the firſt employments in the ſtate. The perſon, 
inveſted with this high dignity, had a great influence not only 
in paſſing, but alſo in repealing, of laws ; as may be inferred 
from Hannibal's impeaching the judges while he was in this 
office. He moreover received the tribute paid by the different 
nations under the Carthaginian power, and had the direction 
of every thing relating to the public revenues. A tranſition 
from the office of ſuffetes, after it became annual, to the præ- 
torſhip, was not uncommon in Carthage ; of which there are 
many inſtances. 

The quæſtor was an officer belonging to the bench of judges; 
who tho” ſubordinate to them, had a very conſiderable degree 
of power. He likewiſe collected and managed the public money 
under the prætor; which induced Livy to give him the name 
of quæſtor. At the expiration of his office, he was ſometimes 
at leaſt, if not of courſe, admitted into the bench of judges. 
We find another civil officer eſtabliſhed at Carthage, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to inſpect into the manners of the citizens; on 
which account he is ſtiled by Cornelius Nepos the prefect of 


manners, or the cenſor. Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal, tho 


the firſt man in the republic, could not eſcape the inſpection of 
this magiſtrate *. 85 1 

As to the Carthaginian laws, they have long ſince been bu- 
ried in oblivion, and only a few fragments of them remain. 
1. There was a law of a very long ſtanding among the Cartha- 
ginians, by which they were enjoined to ſacrifice to Saturn 
only children nobly born. 2. By another law, Ceres and Pro- 


ſerpine were admitted into the number of the Carthaginian dei- 


ties. Magnificent ſtatues were erected in their honour, prieſts 
were ſelected from among the moſt diſtinguiſned families of the 
city for their ſervice, and ſacrifices, after the Greet manner, 
were offered up to them. This was done in order to appeaſe 
the anger of theſe goddeſſes, whoſe reſentment they feared, be- 
cauſe Himilco, the Carthagiman general, had plundered their 
temples in the ſuburbs of Acradina. 3. About this time like- 
wiſe a law was enacted at Carthage, by which all the inhabi- 
tants were prohibited learning either to write or ſpeak the 
Greek language. This law was occaſtoned by a Carthaginian 
traitor, who gave ſecret intelligence in Greek to Dionyſius, the 
enemy of his country. However, this law was afterwards ei- 
ther repealed, or totally neglected. For the great Hannibal 
himſelf underſtood this language fo well, that he compoſed in 
it an hiſtory of the actions of Manlius Yulſo +. 4. A ſort of 
ſumptuary law was made by the Carthaginians, to reſtrain all 


——_—— 


* Corn, Nep. in Vit. Hannib. 


+ Idem ibid, 
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kinds of exceſſes at marriage. This was occaſioned by a de- 
fign of Hanno, the principal perſon in the city, who intended 
to make himſelf maſter of the commonwealth upon the day of 
his daughter's marriage. So great was the influence of Hanno 
in the city, that the ſenate, upon the diſcovery of this plot, 
did not think proper to puniſh him for it, but contented them- 
ſelves with paſſing the law above-mentioned *. 


imitation of the ſame inſtitution at Lacedæmon. 2. 


contributed to the preſervation of the public tranquillity, by 


drawing off the idle and indigent, but alſo became a great 
means of 1 the ſtate. | 


Aristotle has taken notice of ſeveral defects in their conſtitu- Its de- 


| tion; one of which was, that merit and a conſpicuous birth, fects. 


* were not ſufficient qualifications for a man to fill the firſt poſts, 


5 CS IL an 2s 


without riches. is, in his opinion, not only excludes often- 


times perſons of the moſt exalted merit from having any ſhare 
in the government, but opens a door to avarice and all kinds 


of corruption. The experience of after ages ſhewed this re- 


; flection of his to be well grounded. 


He alſo blames the common practice at Carthage, of allow- 


N ing the ſame perſon to aſſume to himſelf ſeveral employments ; 
as public affairs are managed with more ſpirit and expedition, 


; when the different branches of buſineſs are lodged in different 


| hands; and the welfare of every ſtate is highly promoted by 
| an equal diſtribution of places amongſt its members. 


{ firſt with that 


The Carthaginians being deſcended from the Tyrians, their Religion 
| religious worſhip muſt of courſe have agreed in all points at of the Car- 
| of the Phœnicians, an account of which we have !haginians. 
| formerly given. In proceſs of time, by their intercourſe with 
the Greeks, eſpecially thoſe of Sicily, they came to take a likin 
to the dere 


deities. 


tion of that nation, and adopted ſeveral of their 
he Carthaginians likewiſe, by reaſon of their ex- 


tended commerce, muſt have been in ſome ſort acquainted with 
the different kinds of ſuperſtition eſtabliſned in moſt nations, 


with which, doubtleſs, they tinctured their own. As the 
Greek and Roman writers have affixed the names of their own 


| gods to thoſe of the Carthaginians, their accounts and obſer- 
| vations on this head have been rendered thereby more imper- 


fect and leſs valuable. For tho? it appears that the E yptian, 
Phenician, Greet, Roman, and Carthaginian deities did in the 
main agree; yet we are well aſſured, that each of thoſe na- 
tions had not only ſome particular modes of worſhip, but like- 
wiſe ſome particular deities peculiar to itſelf. 


* „ 
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The two following regulations were looked upon as excel- Excellen- 
jencies in the Carthagiman conſtitution : 1. They had public cies of the 
meals or entertainments, which ſeem to have been appointed in Cartbagi- 
here was a aN con- 
| Jaudable cuſtom among them of ſending colonies from time to ſtitution. 
time into different parts of their dominions ; which not only 
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Saturn the Chronus, the ſame with the Saturn of the Latins, was adored 


by the Carthaginians in a particular manner &. The ſacrifices 
offered up to him, were children of the moſt diſtinguiſhed fami- 
lies; and they had a brazen ſtatue or coloſſus of him, the hands 
of which were extended in act to receive, and bent down in 
ſuch a manner, as that the child laid thereon immediately 
dropped into an hollow, where was a fiery furnace. The fo- 
lemnities obſerved at offering up of human victims to this Car- 
thaginian god, anſwered pretty nearly to thoſe obſerved by the 
Canaonites on the like occaſion; which is a great preſump- 
tion that the Phœnician Molock and this deity were the ſame f. 
Baal, Bal, or Bel, was the great god of the Carthaginians; 
and as it is apparent from Scripture that he was delighted with 
human ſacrifices, and as he was alſo the Chronus of the Greets, 
we may conclude that the god named Chronus by Diodorus, and 
ſaid by him to be the 3 deity of the Carthaginians, was 
nothing elſe than Baal or Moloch tf. This is alſo conjectured 
from ſome traces to be found in the proper names of Carthage, 
Hannibal, Aſdru-bal, Maher-bal, &c. are thought to point out 
Baal or Bal; as Himilce, Hi-milco, Ha-milcar, Melicus, Mal- 
chus, &c. do Moloch or Milchom. | 

The goddeſs Cæleſtis, or Urania, was held in the higheſt 
veneration by the Carthaginians. The prophet Jeremiah calls 
her Baaleth Shemaim, the queen of Van ; that is Juno 
Olympia. Megaſthenes in eee gives her the name of Beltis, 
or queen Beltis; Sanchoniatho that of Dione and Baaltis; and 
Heſychius that of Belthes. According to this laſt author, the 
word was applied both to Juno and Venus; and indeed in the 
Phenician theology, we ſcarce find any diſtinction betwixt 
theſe two deities. - St. Auguſtin ſays, that Carthage was the 
place where Venus had eſtabliſhed her reign; any Virgil in- 
forms us, that Juno preferred that ſpot to all others, even to 
Samos itſelf &. 

Beſides the firſt Belus already taken notice of, ſeveral others 
of a later date were in great repute amongſt the Phænicians, 
and of courſe amongſt the Carthaginians, Ne, Mars, Bac- 
chus, Apollo, had all of them this name. That Jupiter was 
worſhiped by this people under the denomination of Belus, or 
Baall, appears from Polyb:us, Menander Epheſius, and Dius. 
To him they addreſſed their oaths, and placed him, as there is 
reaſon to believe, for the moſt part at the head of their trea- 
ties. Mars, according to the Chronicon Alexandrinum, com- 
pared with Homer and an antient author cited by 2 ||, was 
dignified with the title of Belus by the Perſians, Afſyrians, and 
probably by the Carthaginians, as he was a favourite divinity in 


— 


* Diod. I. xx. WE Curt, L IVC; 3: + Plut. de Superftit. Sel. 


den ut ſupra. Voſius de idolat. t Hiſt. of Phœn. V. Suid. ſub 
voce Beel. Iſidor. orig. I. viii. 5 Jer. vii. 18. Euſeb. Chron. & de 
prep. evang. {| Euſeb. de prep. Evan. I. ix. Joſeph. antiq. l. i. 
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their Rate, eſpecially amongſt their generals. Bacchus was called 
Belus by the poet Nannus, and, in all probability, this nation 
had ſome knowledge of him *. Apollo, or the Sun, went fre- 
quently either by this name fimply, or by others, in which this 
made one part of the compoſition. Neptune was alto one of the gods 
of the Carthaginians of the firſt claſs. It cannot well be doubted, 
but that he was the Baal of Sidon, called e, or the ſea Baal, 
taken notice of in a former part of this hiſtory. Under what 
form the Carthaginians worſhiped their ſeveral deities is no 
where ſaid. If they agreed with the Greets and Romans in this 
articular, which is very probable, our readers, who deſire a 
full view of this ſubject, wil find it fully treated in Albricus +. 


Baalſamen, or as the Hebrews would have written it, Baal Baal/a- 
Shemaim, that is, the Lord of Heaven, or the Sun, had, ac- men, or 
cording to St. Auguſtin, religious honours paid him by the Car- the Sun, 


thagimans. They probably had no repreſentation of him, be- 
cauſe they could not forbear beholding him daily in all his glo- 
ry; Damaſcius calls him El Bolathes, &c. and makes him to 
have been the ſame with Saturn, f. 

Beſides Ceres and Proſerpine, which they worſhiped, the 
Carthaginians deified Dido, with her ſiſter Auna. It appears 
alſo, that they paid divine honours to Mercury the God of in- 
duſtry and commerce, under the name of A/umes or 4 þ- 

Nothing is more celebrated in antient hiſtory, than the Ty- 
rian-Hercules, whoſe worſhip was brought to Carthage by Dido, 
and diffuſed itſelf afterwards over all the coaſts of Africa, as 
far as Gades or Cadiz, where he had a magnificent temple. 
The Tyrians and Carthaginians ſuppoſed him to preſide over 
gold, ver and all forts of treaſures ; and the latter never failed 
for a conſiderable time, to ſend to Tyre, the firſt fruits of their 
revenues, and the tythe of the ſpoils taken from their enemies, 
as offerings to Hercules. Public diverſions were inftituted in ho- 
nour of him, at Tyre, which were celebrated every four years. 
At Carthage, no doubt the ſame cuſtom prevailed, as likewiſe, 
that of +. 5 „ annually, human victims up to him ||. {olaus 
comes next to Hercules, as being either related to him, or one 
that introduced ſome of his relations into the 1fland of Sardinia. 
Hercules and Jolaus, according to Voſſius, had jointly, divine 
honours paid them in this iſland, either, becauſe he was Her- 
cules's near relation, or aſſiſted him in deſtroying the Hydra, 
by ſearing the wound with a red hot iron, when any of the 
heads was cut off, to prevent others from ſprouting out in its 
room. Ovid pretends, that at the interceſſion of Hercules, 


| Hehe reſtored him to youth, when he was grown extremely 


decrepit. As the Carthaginians were long in poſſeſſion of this 


6 
—- 


Mm Nannus in Dionyſ. ap. Selden de diis Syr. Bochart. Sir Iſaac 
Newt. Chron. + De Deor. imag. Baſ. 1570. 4 Damaſ. in 
vit. Iſodor. 5 Plin, nat. hiſt. lib. xxv. Bochart, [| Polyb. in 
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iſland, it is ſuppoſed they borrowed him from the Sardi; for 
Fo * was one of their principal deities, we are informed by | 
| olybius. : 
Dea Syria. Hendrich intimates that the Dea Syria, or Syrian Goddeſs, WE 
was a deity of the Carthaginians. C 
LEſcula- The people of Carthage, likewiſe addreſſed themſelves to | 
pius. Aſculapius, whom Servius calls Pęænigena, becauſe he ſuppoſes 
his mother to have been a Carthaginian. The beſt authors 
ſuppoſe him to have been originally, either a Maſenian, or an 
Egyptian. According to Laſſius, the Carthagintans received We 
him immediately from the Tyr:ans, to whom, either the y- 
Macedonians or Egyptians communicated him. 4 
Herebui. Herebus, another Carthaginian deity, mentioned by Silius and 
Polybius, ſeems to have been Pluto or Dis. All we know of |. 
him is, that he was invoked as the God of Hell, and repre. MW 
ſented under an human ſhape, with long looſe hair *. 
Triton. Triton the Sea God, was alſo one of the deities of Carthage, 
as appears from the treaty concluded betwixt Philip the ſon of 
Demetrius king of Macedon, and the Carthaginians +. 
Mopſus. Mopſus, a famous augur or ſoothſayer, after his death became 
a ſort of oracle at Carthage. The Cartbaginians erected temples 
to — whence reſponſes were given, as from ſo many 
; oracles 1. | 
Rivers Rivers, meads, waters, &c. or rather, the ſuppoſed genii of 
and water all theſe inanimate parts of the creation, were alſo eſteemed as 
gods, and objects of adoration by the Cartbaginians, as well as moſt other 
| idolatrous nations 5. ; | 
fire wor- Scaliger, probab "7 upon the authority of Leo Africanus, ac- 
ſhiped by quaints us, that the old Africans —_ a religious homage to 
the Car- fire, which was, perhaps, likewiſe the cuſtom at Capthage. 
zhagini> The air and winds, alſo ſhared divine honours, the air being 
an,. eſteemed by the Carthaginians ſuperior to the other elements, 
Alſo the having them, as it were, under its government and direction |. 
air. The Carthaginians ſometimes ſwore by the manes of Didi, 
Anna Per- as Silius relates; and Anna her ſiſter, paſſed for a goddeſs, un- 
enna. der the name, according to ſome, of Anna Perenna. The Ro- 
| mans, Ovid ſays (Faſt. L. III.) paid her divine honours, as well 
as the Cartbaginians. | 
Sichzuss According to the ſame author (Heroid. VII.) Dido in her 
F > =o conferred divine honours upon her deceaſed huſband 
ichæus. | | 
Tellus. Tellus, or the earth, was worſhiped by the Carthaginians, as 
appears from the treaty of peace with Philip, mentioned by 
Fol bius. Our readers will find a full account of this deity in 
offtus. | 
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by Gelon king of Syracuſe, before Himera, was alſo deified by 
them, according to Herodotus, they imagining he had turned a 
God, becauſe his body could not be found after the engage- 
ent F, | 
"It is not unlikely, that the 8 adopted other fa- 
vourite generals into the number of their gods. Nay, we are 
aſſured by Silius, that Hannibal, eee the infamous 
treatment he met with from his countrymen, at laſt was adored 


by them in his life-time. 


135 
Hamilcar, one of their generals, who was defeated and ſlain Hamilcar, 


The Carthaginians alſo ranked among their gods, the two and the 
brothers Philæni, who in a treaty with the Cyrenians, fraudu- Philzni 
lently extended the frontiers of the republic of Carthage, and worſhip- 
rather than give up their new claim, made an agreement with ed by 
the Cyrenians, to ſuffer themſelves to be buried alive, in the them. 


place which they had pitched upon for their boundary. Two 
altars were afterwards erected to their memory, on that ſpot, 
which ſerved as land-marks to the Carthagiman territories, on 
that ſide, for many ages +. | | 

Some of the Carthaginian divinities, St. Auſtin ſays, had the 
name of Abaddires, and their prieſts, that of ZEucaddires. This 
claſs, in all probability, was derived from the ſtone which Ja- 
cob anointed with oil, after it had ſerved him for a pillow, the 
night he had his viſion. From Bethel, the name of this pillar, 
came the Bætylus of Damaſcius, which we find called Maddir 
by Priſcian. This Abaddir is the Phænician Aban-Dir, that is, 
the ſpherical ſtone, exactly anſwering to the deſcription of the 
Bætylus given us by Damaſcius and others. The Canaanites 
ſeem firſt to have 5 the individual ſtone itſelf upon 
which Jacob had poured oil, and afterwards to have conſecrated 
and worſhiped others of that form, which falſe worſhip conti- 


nued even to the time of St. Auſtin f. 


It was a cuſtom among the Carthaginians to carry about with portable 


them ſome ſmall images, repreſenting certain gods, in covered temples in 
chariots, or, as Euſtathius calls them, temples carried by oxen. uſe am 
them. 


They were a ſort of oracle, and their reſponſes were underſt 
by the motions impreſſed upon the vehicle. The tabernacle of 
Moloch, with which St. Stephen reproaches the Fews, ſeems to 


have been a machine of this kind. 


It is remarkable, that in the treaty with Philip, ſo often cited, The Ge- 
mention is made of the Dzmon. or Genius of Carthage. The nius of 
Pagans looked upon theſe dæmons as intelligences, who were Carthage. 


the miniſters of the gods, and had the adminiſtration of the 
world committed to 1 and on this account they beſtowed 
upon them religious honours. 
The Cabiri, or Samothracian 
the Cartbaginians, who, with 


s, were alſo worſhiped by 
oſt all the other pagan na- 


— 
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tions of antiquity, had a moſt profound reverence for their 
myſteries. Biſhop Cumberland, the Abbe Banier, and Aſtorius, 
have been very full upon this ſubject ; Reland alſo has publiſhed 


2 diſſertation upon the Cabiri, and concludes that they were the 


gods of the dead. The Carthaginians alſo worſhiped gods of 
an inferior order, named Anaces, Anactes, or Dioſcuri, and 
others named Patæci, which were a kind of houſhold gods “. 
Their bar- The moſt barbarous cuſtom of offering up human ſacrifices 
barous did not expire with the city of Carthage ; but continued among 
cuſtom of the Africans till the proconſulate of Tiberius. This practice 
offering had been retained with little or no intermiſſion from the founda- 
human fa- tion of the city. For pm 7 to avoid drawing upon themſelves 
critices. the indignation of Darius Hyftaſpis, they might for a few years 
ſuſpend it, or at leaſt pretend to do ſoy yet it is certain, that in 
the time of his ſucceſſor Aerxes they reſumed it. Nay, to ſuch 
a pitch of ſavage barbarity did they arrive, that mothers made it 
a merit to view their own offspring thrown into the devouring 
flames, without ſo much as a „ers They even, by kiſſes and 
embraces, huſhed the cries of their children, before they were 
laid upon the brazen ſtatue of Saturn abovementioned, imagin- 
ing the efficacy of the ſacrifice would have been entirely loſt, if 
any thing, that might have been interpreted as a mark of the 
leaſt reluctance or regret, had been ſhewn. They uſed a drum, 
or a tabret, among other inſtruments, to drown the ſhrieks and 
outcries of the unhappy victims. In times of peſtilence, or 
other public calamities, the Carthaginians endeavoured to ap- 
peaſe their offended gods by vaſt numbers of ſuch oblations. 
he Cartbaginian women, like thoſe of Babylon and Phœnicia, 
publicly proſtituted themſelves in honour of Venus; but inſtead 
of preſenting to the goddeſs the money earned by their infamous 
commerce, they applied it to their own uſe. 
Their wo The very learned Selen imagines, that ſome traces of the 
men proſ Succoth Bencth, mentioned in ſcripture, may be found in Sicea 
titated Venerea, the name of a city in 8 not far from the bor- 
them- ders of Africa Propria. Sicca, or Succa, ſignifies a tabernacle; 
ſelves to and at this place was a temple, where women were obliged to 
Venus. purchaſe their marriage- money by the proſtitution of their bo- 
dies. The author of the Itinerary ſometimes calls it ſimply 
Licca, and Solinus Penerea. : 
Their lan- The language of the Carthaginians was at firſt the ſame with 
guage the that of the Phœnicians, which differed originally very little from 
ſame at the Hebrew. In after ages, however, the Punic deviated in 
&-f with ſome reſpects from the Hebrew and Phenician, which is not to 
the Pha. be wondered at, conſidering how diſtant the Carthaginians were 
vician. from their mother country Phœnicia, and the people they were 
incorporated among. Selden and Scaliger, and after them, Petit 
and Bochart have treated largely of the analogy between the 
Phœnician and Punic languages. 


—— — 


Cumberland in zppend. de Cabir. Voſſius. Bochart. 2 
Bachart 


| Punic tongue 1 25 : f 
as we learn from t ee and St. Auſtin . M. Maius, pro- 


feſſor of the Greek and oriental languages in the Ludovician uni- 
verſity of Ceiſſen, publiſhed a ſmall treatiſe in the year 1718, in 
which he ſhews, that the preſent language of the Malteſe con- 
© tains a great deal of the old Punic in it. A miſſionary jeſuit, 


# 
© 
x4 


continued among ſome of the inhabitants. 


Bichart has produced a collection of Punic words from diffe- 


rent authors, and traced them up to the Hebrew or Phenician. 
All theſe ſerve as ſo many proofs, that the Carthaginian lan- 


d, in the main, with thoſe eaſtern tongues. The 


uage agrec 3 a a 
5 had likewiſe a tincture of the Chaldee and Syriac, 


and native of Malta, who very well underſtood the language of 
the Malteſe, having reſided many years among them, furniſhed 
the materials for this treatiſe, which is very curious, and con- 
tains proofs that this iſland was, for a conſiderable period of 
time, ſubject to the Carthaginians, and that the Punic language, 
notwithſtanding the ſeveral revolutions in the iſland, had {till 


In ſupport of what has been advanced by Maius, it may be 


obſerved that Joannes Quintinus Heduus, an author, who lived 


in Malta aboùt the middle of the 16th century, was of the ſame 


opinion. 


This writer affirmed, that the iſland of Malta was 


formerly ſubject to the Carthaginians; that the Punic tongue was 


71 
2" 
2 
be 


42 
* 


ſpoken there in his time; that there were then extant ſome pil- 
lars in the iſland, which had Punic inſcriptions on them; and 


that the Punic words, to be found in Plautus, Avicenna, and 


ö others, were perfectly underſtood by the Malteſe, which he 


urges as an argument, that the Punic tongue was not even then 


much corrupted. Upon the whole, it appears, that the antient 


Punic language muſt have approached nearer the Hebrew and 


| Phenician than the Arabic, though perhaps it was not remote 
from the latter of theſe languages. In the time of Arnobius, 
the Punic language was ſtill ſpoken in that part of the country 
# bordering upon the Garamantes, More northerly the Latin 


tongue was uſed, and beſides theſe two, no leſs than twenty-two 


languages, or rather dialects, prevailed. It is certain, that the 


Carthaginians ſpoke both the Punic and Libyan. 

The Punic letters were anciently the ſame with the Phænician, 
and though they altered conſiderably through length of time, 
yet they always retained a great reſemblance to their originals, 
as appears from a compariſon of the characters upon the moſt 


elegant Phenician and Punic coins. 
Little can be ſaid as to the progreſs of the liberal arts and Little re- 


ſciences among the Carthaginians ; for if Carthage could ever gird paid 


have boaſted of any famous productions of this kind, they are to the li- 


all now loſt. Some of their generals were moſt eminently fa- beral arts 


mous for military ſkill, though even in this they ſeem to have by the 


been very deficient, till put into a right method by Xantippus Cartbagi- 


nans. 


———r 


Priſcian, lib. v. Auguſt. ſaper Joan tract. 15. t. 9. 
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the Lacedæmonian; but philoſophy, we have reaſon to appre. 
hend, was always at a low ebb among them. 

The following were ſome of their principal cuſtoms. Th 
ſuffered no private injury offered by any perſon whatſoever ti 
another to go unpuniſhed. This maxim of equity they received 
from their frſt anceſtors, and were very ſtrict on all occaſion; 
in the obſervance of it. 

No one was permitted to carry the news of any near rela. 
tion's death to another, but ſome perſon convicted of a capital 
crime, for which he was ſoon to ſuffer. 

If any remarkable misfortune happened to the city, the walls 
were all hung with black &. They uſed dogs fleſh for food til 
the time of Darius Hyſtaſpis: but upon that prince's conceiving 
ſome diſguſt at this practice, they left it off, at leaſt for a cer. 
tain period of time x. | 

The ſoldiers were prohibited, under the ſevereſt puniſhment, 
whilſt in the field to taſte wine; a laudable inſtance this of 
their temprance and ſobriety. : 

Every ſoldier, at leaſt every officer, wore a number of rings 
anſwering to the number of campaigns he had made ; which 
doubtleſs was intended to excite a noble ſpirit of emulation 
among them, inſpire them with a thirſt after military glory; 
and conſequently led them on to the greateſt atchievements +. 

Their — 4 tho' perfectly innocent, upon any diſaſter 
were frequently put to death; which was a moſt imprudent and 
barbarous cuſtom i. 


—_ populace and the ſenators had diſtin& baths appointed 
them Y. | 

It was uſual with many of them to have ſtatues or buſts of 
their lovers or intimate friends in their bedchamber, that they 
_—_— * ſome meaſure, ſee and converſe with them when 
Aabfent l. 

Their anniverſary feſtivals were obſerved with great ſolem- 
nity, particularly the day on which the Tyrians, under the con- 
duct of Dido, began to lay the foundations of Carthage. This, 
according to Silius, was celebrated yearly, even till the deſtruc- 
tion of the city, with the utmoſt ſplendor and magnificence. 

There were no public inns amongſt them, and they enter- 
tained ſtrangers as friends in their own private houſes. 

Before any enterpriſe of importance was taken, and upon all 
emergencies, they conſulted their augurs and vates. Accord- 
ing to St. Auguſtin, theſe vates were in great repute about thoſe 
parts long before the deſtruction of Carthage; ſince one of them, 
named Albicerius, was very famous there in his time for the re- 
ſponſes he gave. The magiſtrates, while in office, were obliged 
to abſtain from wine; but that this inſtitution was always ob- 


* — 


— 


8 Hendre. ut ſupra in Cap. de leg. & conſuetud. Diod. Sic. Livy. 
Orol. I. iv. * Juſt. I. xix. + Hendr. ubi ſupra. Livy. Plato de leg. 
1 Liv. Diod. Sic. Sil. Ital. 5 Val. Max. I. ix. || Sil. Ital. 
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ſerved, we cannot affirm. The Phenicians are ſaid to have 
© repreſented their gods as carrying large bags full of money; 
© becauſe gold among them was the emblem of power, and ſym- 
bol of dominion. The Carthaginians, perhaps, repreſented theirs 


£ 


in the ſame manner; which, together with the vaſt quantities 


* 
— 


2 
of treaſure continually rolling into their coffers, and the great 
variety of the moſt precious commodities brought from all 


parts of the world in their ſhips, might occaſion that inſatiable 
© avarice. 
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Their minds were entirely ſet upon amaſſing of wealth, be- Character 
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© fay infamous arts. 


nians in the later periods, and towards the decline of their 


BAL. 


* 


2 


* 


* 


ſtate; for it is not to be queſtioned but that they were of a 
better turn of mind in the earlieſt ages, and that even to the 
laſt they had many perſons of generous and heroic ſentiments 
amongſt them. The ardour and public ſpirit the women them- 
ſelves ſhewed, juſt before the laſt ſiege of Carthage, as well as 
during that fiege, ſufficiently prove this. We find, indeed, ſuch 
Z acontraſt of good and bad qualities in this people, that it is 


* 


4 almoſt impoſſible to determine which of them were predomi- 


= nant. However, as the characters we have of the Carthaginians 
come handed down to us chiefly from the Romans, their impla- 
cable enemies, we muſt not pay too great a regard to them. 
The Romans were at pains to deſtroy not only the Punic archives, 
but almoſt every thing the Punic writers had produced, that 
E had any appearance of literature or true hiſtory. 

Palybius complains, that both Philinus the Carthaginian, and 
FTabius Piftor the Roman hiſtorian, were ſo partial in their re- 
# lations, that no great credit could be given to either of them. 
The Carthaginians were noted for their perfidiouſneſs and 
black ingratitude; and according to Phones they were of a 
moroſe, ſaturnine, and ſavage diſpoſition, utterly averſe to every 
thing that had the leaſt appearance of wit or raillery. The 
great Hannibal, however, was an exception to this general cha- 
rater of their nation given by Plutarch. For he improved his 
natural talents by the moſt polite education which that age af- 
forded, had a great fund of natural wit, and was diſtinguiſhed 
for his ſmart turns and repartees. Some of the Carthaginians 
were filled with an intolerable ſpirit of arrogance and moſt vi- 
cious ambition, by which they were prompted to deſire divine 
honours. Of this, Hanno affords us a flagrant inſtance ; who, 
as we are told by Ælian, taught birds to fay, Hanno is a god; 
though this did not anſwer his end, fince after their flight from 
him they returned to their former notes again. The minds of 
the Carihaginians were ſo entirely engroſſed with commerce, the 
army, and the marine, that they had no leiſure or inclination 
to purſue the liberal arts and ſciences. They muſt, however, 
have at leaſt known ſomething of the rudiments of aſtronomy z 


ſince without this they could not have been tolerably verſed - 
| the 


. ing mean-ſpirited, groveling, and ſordid to an incredible de- of the Car- 
ree; and to grati N avarice they ſtuck at no law, not to hagini- 
his muſt be underſtood of the Carthagi- ans. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
the art of navigation. The Edomites, Phœnicians, and E 
rians, were famous among the antients for their ſuperig 
knowlege in celeſtial ſciences. The Carthaginians, therefor 
could not have been void of a competent knowlege herein 
That they had ſome notion likewiſe of ſculpture and painting, 
is plain from the dii Patæci they carried along with them jp 
their voyages; as likewiſe from the pictures with which thei 
ſhips of war and other veſſels were adorned. As a ſeafaring ani 
mercantile people are always ingenious in contriving a variety 
of commodities to ſupply the neceſſities or luxury of other nz. 
tions; it is alſo probable that they were very well acquainte( 
with the inferior mechanical arts, eſpecially if we conſider that 
the Tyrians, from whom they were deſcended, were celebrate 
above all other nations for their mechanical ſkill in very early 
ages. But the ſuperb temples, magnificent palaces, rich fur. 
niture, great variety of arms, &c. in Carthage, put this point 
beyond diſpute. So famous was Carthage for its artificers, that 
any ſingular invention, or exquiſite piece of workmanſhip, 
ſeems to have been called Punic even by the Romans, their im- 
placable enemies. Thus the Punic beds or couches, the Pun 
windows, the Punic wine-preſles, the Punic lanterns, were, of 
all others, eſteemed the moſt neat and elegant by that people, 
Few per- Notwithſtanding the great havock made by the Romans in the 
ſons of writings of this people, yet the names of ſome of their writers 
learning have been tranſmitted to poſterity. Hannibal, the molt re. 
among nowned general Carthage ever produced, was well verſed in the 
the Car- Greek language; in which, according to Cornelius Nepos and 
thaginians, Plutarch, he wrote ſeveral pieces +. | 
Mago, another celebrated general of the Carthaginians, ac- 
quired as much glory to his country by his writings as by his 
military atchievements. He wrote 28 volumes upon huſbandry; 
which the Roman ſenate had in ſuch eſteem, that after the 
taking of Carthage, when they preſented the African princes 
with the liberaries found there, they ordered theſe books to be 
tranſlated into Latin, tho' Cato had before written copiouſly 
on that ſubje&t. The libraries above-mentioned, are a farther 
proof that learning was not entirely baniſhed Carthage t. 
 Philinus, tho' a Sicilian, being born at Agrigentum, is reck- 
oned by Polhbius as a Carthaginian hiſtorian. | 
Himilco, a fea commander, having failed to the weſtern ſhores 
and ports of Europe by orders from the ſenate of Carthage, 
wrote a journal of his voyage, together with an account of his 
diſcoveries; which were inſerted in the Punic annals. Feſtus 
Avienus has entirely followed this author in his deſcription of 
the weſtern coaſts of the world; and intimates, that he ſaw the 
original journal itſelf in thoſe annals. From Fe/us it appears 


—_— l 1 


Wt. Max. Cato de re ruft. Ovid. El. vi. Plaut. Aulul. +4 Corn. 
Nep. Plut. in Scip. Cic. I. i. de orat. Plin. I. xviii. 90 
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hat the Carthaginians were acquainted with the Britannic 


'Perio WW; which he calls Oe/trymnzdes. 

fore 7 another ad general, by order of the ſenate, 
erein, failed with a conſiderable fleet round Africa, He entered the 
ting ocean by the Straits of Gibraltar, and made many important 
em in  ciſcoveries ; but was prevented from continuing his navigation 
ther Wor want of proviſions. He wrote a relation of his voyage, a 
g and fragment of a Greek verſion of which is ſtill — Mr. 
icy I Dodzvell has, with the greateſt appearance of truth, fixed his 
r n. time ſome where betwixt the 92d and 129th Olympiad F. _ 
1nted $;]enus was an hiſtorian who wrote of the Carthaginian affairs 
that WW in the Greet language. Some authors take him to have been 
rated I the fame with Philinus above-mentioned ; but of this there is 
early WW no ſufficient proof +. | 


Clitomachus, called in the Punic language Aſdrubal, was a 
reat philoſopher. He ſucceeded the famous Carneades, whoſe 
that WW ciſciple he had been, and maintained in Athens the honour of 
hip, the Academic ſect. Cicero ſays, that he was a more ſenſible man, 
im- and fonder of ſtudy, than the Carthaginians generally were. 
unit He compoſed ſeveral books, in one of which he conſoled the 
: of WW unhappy citizens of Carthage, who by the ruin of their city 
le vere reduced to ſlavery f. : ; 

the We ſhall here ſubjoin what Pliny tells us of Hanno; namely, Hanno the 
ters that he was the firſt man that dared to touch, and could tame firſt who 
re. a lion. The ſame author adds, that he was condemned, which tamed a 
the probably implies either death or baniſhment, on account of this lion. 
and art; his countrymen being perſuaded, that he, who had power 

of ſoftening the fierceſt of beaſts, muſt likewiſe be capable of 
influencing the minds of his fellow-citizens in ſuch a manner, 

as to become maſter of their freedom g. 

With regard to trade and navigation, no nation was ever The trade 
more famous for theſe, nor enjoyed them in a larger extent and navi- 
than the Carthaginians. They were perfectly acquainted with pation of 
all the ports in the Mediterranean; and they puſhed their diſ- the Car- 
coveries and commerce weſtward farther, in all probability, :hagini- 
than any other nation. Britain and the Canaries were known ans. 
to them, and according to ſome, America itſelf. It appears 
from Herodotus and Thucydides, not to mention many other au- 
thors, that ſcarce any people made ſo great a figure by ſea as 
the Carthaginians. They inherited from the Tyrians their great 
diſpoſition for commerce, and in proceſs of time eclipſed the 
glory even of their anceſtors. Carthage, by the natural fer- 
tility of its foil, the ſurpriſing ſkill of its artificers, and by its 
happy ſituation, became the centre of traffic of the moſt remote 


nations. 


9 


* Plin. I. ii. Athen. Deipnoſ. 1. iti. Mela. I. iii. Dodwell. diſſert. de 
peripl. Hannon. Ariſt. de admirand. audit. Juſtin, I. xxii. + Cic. 
de divinat. f Plut. de fort. Alex. Diog. Laert. in Clitom. 5 Plin. 
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4 The commodities they ſupplied other countries with i; 
th 1 | grant abundance, ſeem to have been corn and fruits of all king, 
F ivers forts of proviſions and high ſauces, wax, honey, oil, the 


ſkins of wild beaſts, &c. all the natural produce of their own 
1 60 territories. Their ſtaple manufactures were utenſils, toys, ca- 
1 bles made of the ſhrub ſpartum, a kind of broom, all kinds o 
naval ſtores, and the colour from them called Punic, the pre. 
— | paration of which ſeems to have been peculiar to them. From 
| | 7 they fetched fine flax, paper, c. from the coaſts of the 
— | e 


-ſea, ſpices, frankincenſe, perfumes, gold, pearls, and pre- 
cious ſtones ; from Tyre and Phænicia, purple, ſcarlet, with 
14 ſtuffs, tapeſtry, coſtly furniture; and from the weſtern parts of 
_ the world, in return for the commodities carried thither, th 
— | brought back iron, tin, lead, copper, &c. No branch of their 
Mt commerce ſeems to have been more beneficial to the Carthay:. 
My nians than that which they carried on with the Per ſians, Garg. 
1 mantes, and Ethiopians. Theſe remote nations, beſides other 
EY rich commodities, brought with them carbuncles, of almoſt in- 
eſtimable value, to Carthage. Theſe wares, from the plenty 
of them in this city, were called by the antients Charchedonian, 
or Carthaginian, as Pliny relates. From Polybius it appear; 
probable, that the Carthaginian merchants, at the ſale of their 
wares, had .a cryer and ſecretary, or clerk, to attend them, 
No profeſſion was reckoned more honourable in this ſtate than 
that of the merchant ; and the moſt conſiderable perſonages in 
the city were not aſhamed to apply themſelves to it. 


CCC 


CHAS IK 


The hiſtory of the CaRTHAGINIAns from the foundation of their 
city, to the total agſtruction thereof by the Romans. 


%% with 


LISA, or Dido, on account of the cruelty and inſatiable 
1 1 a great avarice of her brother Pygmalion, fled to Tyre in the 7th 
1 many Year of his reign, This prince had murdered her huſband 
0: Phenici- Sichæus, in hopes of obtaining poſſeſſion of his great wealth. 
4: ans leave Dido diſſembled her reſentment, and kept up the appearance 
55. of affection for her brother, till an opportunity offered of aſ- 


1 ſembling her friends, and concerting with them the proper 
1 meaſures for ſpeedily abandoning Tyre, and carrying off her im- 
„ menſe treaſure, which was concealed under ground. The prin- 
„ cipal of her aſſociates were her brother Barca and ſeveral ſena- 
VILE tors; who hating Pygmalion, and apprehending themſelves 
every moment in danger of being ſacrificed by a prince who 

had broken thro? all the ties of nature and humanity, engage 

to follow her at all adventures. Her deſign being ready for 

execution, ſhe applied to the king for veſſels to carry * and 

1 | arias 


it 


| when the former of theſe built Salamis. Here a prie 


to build a city u 


ä * 


Barcd, with their effects, to Charlica, a maritime town in his 


dominions, under the pretext of an intention to reſide there. 


To this Pygmalion readily agrecd; as imagining, that by ſuch a 
ſtep, he ſhould become maſter of what had fo long been the 
object of his deſires. Dido, as ſoon as ſhe was got at a pro- 
per diſtance from land, cauſed to be thrown into the ſea 
ſome bags filled with ſand, pretending that they contained her 
huſband's wealth; and then, in a doleful tone, entreated his 


manes to accept of thoſe riches as an oblation. She then repre- 


ſented to her aſſociates, that there was nothing terrible they 
might not fear from the tyrant's reſentment it ever they fell 
into his hands, for being inſtrumental in defeating his ava- 
ricious purpoſe ; and having by this means fixed them more 
firmly in her intereſt, ſhe purſued her voyage, and got out of 
her brother's reach before he was apprized of her reſolution. 


Pygmalion, after her departure, hearing of her deſign, gave Pygmalion 
orders to fit out a fleet with all poſſible expedition in order to prevented 
— this reſolution by the en- from pur- 

treaties of his mother and the menaces of the augurs, who ſuing her. 


purſue her; but he was diverted 


threatened him with the indignation of the gods if he offered, 


in any manner, to obſtruct the grand project Eliſa was gone 


upon“. 
he firſt place our heroine touched at, was ſome port in the 


| iſland of Cyprus ; poſſibly Salamis, which was then in its infan- 
7 ; ſince according to Virgil and Servius, Teucer and Mettinus, 
fe 


s father ſeized upon a port of Cyprus not very ong before, 


of Fu- 
piter offering to attend her with his whole family, and tho 
of her future fortune, ſhe readily received him ; and looking 


upon his voluntary offer as a good omen, ſhe'ſettled the prieſt- 
| hood of Fupzter in his family. 


It was a prevailing cuſtom in this iſland, at the time of Ehſa's 
arrival, for the maids to go on certain ſtated days to the ſea- 


| fide, there to look for ſtrangers that might poſſibly arrive on 


their coaſts, in order to proſtitute themſelves for gain, and 
thereby acquire a dowry. Out of theſe the Brians ſelected a 


| certain number, Juſtin ſays 80, and carrying them on board, 


_ them very ſubſervient to their deſign of planting a new 
colony. 


From hence they proceeded for the coaſt of Africa, and at Eliſa and 
laſt happily landed not far from Utica, a Phænician city of great her fol- 


antiquity in Africa. The inhabitants received their country- lowers 


men with all poſſible demonſtrations of joy, and adviſed them land in 
pon that ſpot, to which the fates had con- Africa. 
ducted them. Elſa hearkning to their advice, applied herſelf She cul- 


to cultivate a good underſtanding with the natives; to which tivates a 
good un- 


they 
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they at firſt were by no means averſe, perceiving the advantagy 
that would naturally low to them from an eſtabliſhed con. 
merce and harmony betwixt the two nations. She purchaſe 
of them a tract of land for her and her followers to ſettle upon. 
Fuſtin, Appian, Virgil, Euſtathius, and others, intimate, tha 
the Phœnicians impoſed upon the Africans, when a bargain w 
made betwixt them, in the following manner : They deſired, 
for their intended ſettlement, only ſo much ground as an ox; 
hide would encompaſs. This requeſt the 4fr:cans firſt laugbel 
at; but were ſurpriſed when, upon their granting it, they 
found Eliſa cut the whole hide into one narrow thong, and 
with that ſurrounded a large extent of territory, on which ſhe 
built a citadel, from this incident called Byr/a. The learned, 
however, unanimouſly agree in exploding this fable. Appia 
ſeems to inſinuate, that at firſt Elk met with ſome oppoſition 
from the natives, which poſſibly may be true; ſince it is cer- 
tain that the Africans exacted an annual tribute for the ground 
which the Tyrians poſſeſſed, and the latter paid it for many 
ears. 
and makes E Many of the neighbouring people in a ſhort time incorpo- 
a ſettle- rating themſelves with the Phoenicians, Dido, encouraged by 
ment on the encreaſe of her ſubjects, began to build a new city, or at 
that coaſt, leaſt much enlarged the old one, which could make no very 
conſiderable figure before. This new city ſoon became yery 
populous, and made itſelf reſpected by all its neighbours. We 
are told by Juſtin, that in digging for the foundations of the 
city, the workmen firſt found an ox's head; which tho! judgel 
2 ſymbol of fertility of ſoil, at the ſame time preſaged, as they 
imagined, continual toil and ſervitude to the city. Upon this 
they removed to another ſpot, where in digging they diſcover- 
ed a horſe's head, and, according to Eu/tathins, with it, a branch 
of palm ; which they interpreted as a happier omen, portend- 
ing the future martial genius of the inhabitants, and accord- 
ingly choſe this ſpot for the ſituation of their city. In alluſion 
to this it was that the Carthaginians had, in after ages, a horſe's 
head, or a horſe and a palm tree fo frequently upon the reverſes 
of their coins. | 
The Carthaginians are ſometimes called Sidonians, and their 
city Tyre, by antient authors. Euſebius ſeems to affirm, that its 
moſt antient name was Origo; but as Carthage and its foun- 
dreſs are both mentioned in that paſſage, and as her name Eli. 
imports the ſame thing in Hebrew or Phoenician as Virago in 
Latin, Bochart takes the word Origo to be a corruption of Ou- 
rago, and confequently ſuppoſes it to refer not to Carthage, but 
to Eliſa or Dido *. It is likewiſe denominated by Szephanus 
Oenuſa, or N by Euſtathius Cadmea, and by Suidas Aphrice. 
According to St. 'Ferom, the name Tarſhiſh in Scripture ſome- 
times denotes Carthage ; and in one paſſage particularly this 
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e Sall. bell. Jugurth, Ov. Ep. Her, Bochart, Chan. & Phal. 
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tears and lamentations, and at la 


word ſeems ſo plainly to point at that city, that it is rendered 
in the Vulgate verſion Carthago f. 


The new colony flouriſhing in a moſt remarkable manner, Did 
arbas, a neighbouring prince, was tempted to make himſelf ſought in 
| after of it without any effuſion of blood. In order to this, marriage 
he defired that an embaſſy of ten of the moſt noble Carthagi- by Far- 
nians might be ſent to him. He propoſed to theſe ambaſſadors bas. 


a marriage with Eliſa, or Dido; which laſt, in all probability, 
was the name ſhe went by after her departure from her native 
country, and threatned them with a war in caſe of a refuſal. 
The ambaſſadors being afraid to deliver the meſlage, told their 
ſovereign, with Punic ſubtlety, that Farbas defired ſome perſon 
might be ſent to him who was capable of civilizing his Afr:- 
aan; but that it would be impoſſible to find any of her ſubjects 
who would leave his relations to converſe with ſuch barbarians. 
The queen reprimanding them, and aſking them if they were 
not aſhamed to refuſe living in any manner that might be be- 
neficial to the country, they then opened to her the king's 
command, adding, that according to her own deciſion of the 
oint, ſhe ought to ſacrifice herſelf to her country's welfare. 

Being thus enſnared, ſhe called & Jan her huſband Sichæus with 
anſwered, that ſhe would go 

where her own fate and that of her city called her. Requir- 
ing three months for the execution of her deſign, ſhe in the 
mean time cauſed a pile to be erected in the fartheſt part of the 
city, and when the time was elapſed ſhe aſcended it; and look- 
ing round upon her ſpectators, told them, ſhe was now going 


to her huſband as they had ordered her; and immediately, with Her 
a dagger, 9 e herſelf a mortal wound. deaths 


This is 7u/tin's account of her death, which is different from 
that of Virgil. Cedrenus and Sir Iſaac Newton favour Virgil's 


notion, tho* they do not in all points agree with him. The 


former of theſe relates, that A#neas the Phrygian, after the de- 
ſtruction of Troy, came to Africa, and reſide ſome time with 
Dido there; but perceiving that Jarbas king of the Numidi- 
ans, the Mauritanians, the Maſſyhli, and the Getulians, took 
unbrage at this, he thought proper to retire, as dreading the 
effects of his power and reſentment. This paſſage of Cedrenus 
ſeems greatly to ſupport Sir aac Newton's opinion in relation 
to Aneas and Dido's being cotemporaries, and likewiſe to evince 
that Virgil and Trogus, whom Juſtin epitomiſed, agree in their 
chronology. | 

How long Dido reigned in Carthage, or when ſhe came to 
the violent death above-mentioned, cannot be determined. She 
appears to have been a woman of an uncommon genius, as her 
brother Barca and ſiſter Anna, who attended her to Africa, 
committed every thing to her management and direction. This 


likewiſe may be concluded from the ſecreſy and prudence with 
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which her grand enterprize was conducted. That ſhe was ; 
lady of moſt attractive charms, as well as a rare pattern of chaſ. 

tity, is atteſted by the beſt authors *. 
A chaſm After the tragical death of Dido, there is a chaſm in the Car. 
in the hiſ. ghaginian hiſtory for above 300 years. During this period, 
tory of FJuſtin, and he only, gives us to underſtand, that Carthage was 
Carthage. much agitated by civil diſſenſions, and ſometimes haraſſed with 
the plague. From Diodorus Siculus and Polybius, it appears that 
this republic had got a ſtrong footing in Sicilh and Sardinia, 
and made conſiderable acquiſitions elſewhere in very eatly 
times. Thucydides and Herodotus alſo put it beyond diſpute that 
it was formidable by ſea in the time of Cyrus and Cambyſe, 
Almoſt all their exploits, however, in this early period, are now 
buried in oblivion. | | 
Carthage That they were early formidable at ſea, appears particularly 
formida- from a naval engagement that happened between the united 
ble at ſea fleets of the Carthaginians and Etruſcans, againſt that of the 
in the Phaczans, a very conſiderable maritime power in the reign of 
time of Cyrus, The Phocæans, indeed, gained the victory; but almoſt 
Cyrus." their whole fleet was either ſunk or diſabled ; inſomuch that they 
durſt not venture a ſecond engagement, but abandoned the 
land of Cyrnus, now Cor/ica, to the Carthaginians and Etriſ 
cans. The combined fleet conſiſted of 120 Fail, and the Phj. 

c&an of 60. | 

Towards the concluſion of the reign of Cyrus, or that of his 
uncle Cyaxares, the Carthaginians carried on a war with the 
neighbouring African princes, wherein they obtained great ad- 
> vantages ; which, according to Juſtin, were chiefly owing to 
the conduct and bravery of their general Macbæus. The ſame 
They re- general, ſoon after the concluſion of this war, was ſent with a 
ducea powerful fleet and a great body of forces into Sicily, and reduced 
good part a good part of that iſland to the obedience of the republic. 
of the Notwithſtanding the happy ſituation of their affairs abroad, the 
iſland of ſame author infinuates that they were very much agitated by 
Sicily, civil diflenfions at home, and afflicted with other evils, of which 
the peſtilence then raging dreadfully in Carthage ſeems to have 
been the moſt terrible. This they attributed to the anger of 
the gods, and endeavoured to appeaſe them with human facri- 
fices. Nay, in order to render them more propitious to their 
city, they ſcrupled not to offer up their own children on this 
melancholy occafion. This inhumanity, however, did not 
bring ſucceſs to their arms. On the coatrary, having ſoon af- 
ter invaded Sardinia, they received a notable defeat from the 
Sardi, in which above half their 3 cut to pieces; which 
Baniſh ſo enraged them againſt Machæus, who had commanded in that 
their ge- expedition, that they baniſhed him, with the remainder of the 
neral Ma- army under his command. Machæus, who had hitherto been 
ſucceſsful and victorious, and had greatly enlarged the territo- 
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of the republic both in Sicily and Africa, highly reſented 
Chaſ. 955 3 treatment. He ſent to . — firſt 5 an ami- is 
C cable manner, begging the ſenate not to impute to him and the 1 
b. troops the misfortunè that had befallen them, but to permit 
bo them to return home quietly ; which not being granted, he th 
as kchreatned to do himſelf juſtice by force of arms. The ſenate He bez 9 
”y not regarding his threatning, he embarked his army, and came ſieges Y 
at WW and inveſted the city; his troops appealing to the gods above Carthage. oi 
— : for the purity of their intentions, and declaring in the preſence „ 
ire of gods and men, that their deſign was not to hurt their fellow- 
. * citizens, but only to demonſtrate to them what wrong ſenti- 
8. ments they had entertained of their valour. The citizens ſtill 
* rejecting an accommodation, were ſoon reduced by the army 
13 to great diſtreſs. During the ſiege, Cartalo, the general's ſon, 
ite who was prieſt of Hercules, and had been at Tyre with the tenth 


of an immenſe quantity of ſpoil taken by his father iti S:cly, 
returned to Carthage. As he paſſed by the camp to enter the 
city, he was ordered by his father to come to him immediately; 
but he evaded complying with this command, under pretence 
that he muſt perform the public offices of religion, before he 
| could give an inſtance of filial duty. Soon after, having ob- 
tained leave, he came out to the camp. dreſſed in his pontifical 
robes. Machæus, who was greatly enraged at his inſolent 
contempt of his command, took him afide, and reproached 


A him in the following terms : ** Haſt thou the aſſurance, moſt 
41 abandoned wretch, to appear in this rich and ſplendid habit 
* before ſo many miſerable citizens, and a camp overwhelmed 
me I with woe? Was there no place for thee to diſplay thy pride 
bz and haughtineſs in, but in this ſpot of ground which is the 
ei ſeene of thy father's miſery and - Conn How came you 
be * ſo lately to deſpiſe, with ſuch an inſolent air, the command 
he of your father, but the general of _ fellow citizens ? 
1 « dince, therefore, you have conſidered me not as a father, 
o but an exile, I in return will behave to you not as a father 


but a general.” He accordingly immediately cauſed a high Cracihes 
cross to be erected, and crucified him thereon in his ſacred his his ſon 
veltments, in the ſight of all the citizens. The city ſurren- Cart halo. 
dering ſome days after, Machæus convened the ſenate and peo- Reduces 
bis ble, and complaining of the injury and indignity offered him, the city. 
excuſed the hoſtile manner in which he had behaved towards 
. chem, as not being the effect of choice but neceſſity. He made 
w alterations in the eſtabliſhed form of government, but con- 


tented himſelf with putting to death ten of the ſenators, by 
whoſe advice the late violent reſolutions againſt him and the 
army had been taken *. 

[he republic, for a ſhort time, enjoyed ſome repoſe ; but 


Macheus, puffed up with the late advantages he had gained, 
ſoon endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution, and introduce 
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He is af- arbitrary power. His pernicious views, however, being ha 
terwards pily diſcovered, his ſcheme was defeated, and he received the 
put to puniſhment due to ſo great a crime. | 
death for Herodotus informs us, that Cambyſes, in the 6th year of his 
an at- reign, reſolved upon an expedition againſt the Caribaginiam; 
tempt to but that he was forced to drop his project, becauſe the Phe. 
introduce nicians, without whoſe help he could not carry on that war, 
arbitrary refuſed to affiſt him therein. This is a plain proof that the 
power. whole naval power of the Perſian empire at that time, without 
the aſſiſtance of the Tyr:ans, was not able to cope with that 
of the Carthaginians. | 
The Car- In the year after the expulſion of the kings from Rome, the 
thaginians Carthaginians ſent ambaſſadors thither, and concluded a treaty 
conclude with the Romans. This treaty chiefly related to navigation and 
their firſk commerce, and was to be ſeen in the time of Polybus. on the 
treaty baſe of a column in the antient Roman language. By this treaty, 
with the which was ſigned 28 years before Xerxes invaded Greece, it ap- 
Romans. Pears that the whole iſland of Sardinia, and part of that of 
Bef. Chr. Sicily, were then ſubject to the Carthaginians. From hence we 
503. learn alſo, that the Carthaginians were then very well acquainted 
with the coaſts of Italy, had viſited ſeveral of the petty nations 
ſeated there, and even made ſome attempts upon them, before 
this period. Next, it appears that this nation was tolerably verſed 
in the art of fortification, and made it a common practice to built 
forts or caſtles upon their making a deſcent in any country, 
The treaty alſo makes it manifeſt, that the Carthaginians were 
particularly careful to exclude the Romans from all the territories 
ſubject to them, as well as from the knowlege of what was tranl- 
acting in them, as though, even at that time, they had taken 
umbrage at the growing power of the Romans. Laſtly, the 
Carthagimans, according to Polybius, would not allow the R- 
mans to fail beyond the promontory called the fair Promontin, 
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Wy. lying to the north of Carthage, leſt they ſhould diſcover the 
ty ruitfulneſs of the land, and be tempted to make a ſettlement 
| there. This, doubtleſs, was a wiſe precaution, and ſhewel, 


that the Carthaginians were not only a people of foreſight, but 
likewiſe acquainted with the enterprizing genius of the A. 
mans long before they came to blows with them. 
Mage ſacs The republic being delivered from the ambitious deſigns of 
ceeds Machens, conferred all the high offices he had filled upon Mazz, 
Machzus, who, if we may judge from the good effects of his adminiſtr 
tion, was a perſon of moſt conſummate merit and abilities 
Fuſtin ſays, that he was the firſt who introduced military diſc 
pline among the Carthaginian ſoldiery. In his time the domi 
nions of Carthage were alſo much enlarged, its commerce ret- 
dered more extenſive, and its riches encreaſed, virtue alone be- 
andleaves ing countenanced both in the army and ſtate. His two fon 
his high A/drubal and Hamilcar, ſucceeded him in his high employ: 


+2 =" 
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i e tWw· The two brothers inheriting their father's virtues, the fe- 

' ons. public ſent them with an army againſt Sardinia, which * he 
; volted. 
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hay. WW ,o1ted. There is no account given of the ſucceſs of this war, 
+ the We are only told, that towards the cloſe of it, A/drubal was 
mortally wounded, and was greatly lamented by the Cartha- 
f his ans, as indeed they had good reaſon. For he had been eleven 
. ginans, . . . 
ans; times one of the ſuffetes, and diſcharged the duties of that high 
Phe. office with great applauſe, and had, moreover, triumphed no 
war, WW [fs than four times. : ; EE. | 
t the The Carthaginians, about this period, had a mind to ſhake The Car- 
thout WW of the African yoke, that is, to diſcontinue the tribute, which 7haginians 
that by their original contract with that people they were obliged to in vain 
pay. The Africans, however, were ſo ſucceſsful in this war, endeavour 
„ the that a peace was concluded to their advantage, and the payment to ſhake 
reaty of the tribute was continued. ; off the 
1 and About this time Darius Hyſtaſpis king of Perſia, ſent an em- 4f&ican 
1 the BW baſſy to Carthage, requiring the people of that city to abſtain yoke. 
eaty, WW from human facrifices, and eating dog's fleſh ; to burn their They re- 
ap. dead, and not to bury them; and laſtly, to furniſh him with a ceive an 
at of WW body of troops to ſerve in the war he was going to declare embaſſy 
e ve againſt Greece. Every thing, except the laſt article, was com- from Ba- 
intel plied with, at leaſt in appearance, for ſome time, till all ap- rius Hy/- 
tions prehenſions of feeling his reſentment were vaniſhed. Jin taſpis. 
efore obſerves, that the Carthaginians, at this juncture, were much 
ered embroiled with their neighbours ; which ſeems to ſuggeſt, that 


Duild either the war with the Sard: and Africans above-mentioned, 
try. Nor ſome other, was then carried on. It is no wonder Darius 
were BF ſhould apply to the people of Carthage for afliſtance againſt the 
ores Greeks, 4 both the Perſians and Carthaginians looked upon 


an. that nation as their common enemy. | „ 

aken Some few years afterwards, the Gree#s of Sicily being ex- Gelon 

, the WW tremely haraſſed by the Carthaginians, ſollicited ſuccours from gains 
R. the Lacedæmoniams; but could not obtain their requeſt. Gelon, ſome ad- 


1% tyrant of Syracuſe, however, ſupported himſelf without the aſ- vantages 
the WW fiſtance of the Greeks, and even gained ſome advantages over over the 
nent the Carthaginians *. | „ Carthagi- 
wed, Although the Carthaginians could not ſupply Darius with any #ans in 
but WF fuccours againſt the Greeks, yet, from Tuſtin, it appears ex- Sicily, 
kW iremely probable, that an Monkey and defenſive league was 
made betwixt theſe two powers towards the cloſe of that prince's 

s OB reign. It is at leaſt moſt certain that an alliance was formed 
lagh, between Xerxes the ſucceſſor of Darius, and the ſtate of Car- 
{tra BW thage ; by which treaty the Carthaginians were to invade Sicily 
bes. with all their forces, and to endeavour to drive the Greeks from 
thence and from Italy, while he invaded Greece. 3 | 

Before this treaty, it appears that the Carthaginians had got The Car- 
a confiderable footing in Spain. We are no where preciſely /hayinians 
told when this happened; nevertheleſs there is good reaſon to reduce 
believe from Diodorus and Juſtin, that it was very early. 'The part of 
former of theſe aſſerts, that the great nerve of the Carthaginian Spain, 
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power were the mines of Spain, which enabled them to equi 
ſuch powerful fleets, and make ſuch great conqueſts in Sia 
and Africa. Hence it is apparent that the firit Carthaginiay 
ſettlement in Spain, muſt have long preceded not only the 
reigns of Xerxes and Darius, but even that of Cyrus himſelf, 
Fuſtin intimates, that the Carthaginians firſt entered Spain, 
when the city of Gades, or Cadiz, was in its infancy. The 
neighbouring Spanzards attacked this new city with all their 
forces, inſomuch that the inhabitants were obliged to call in 
the Carthaginians to their aid. The Carthaginians not only re- 


pulſed the Spaniards, but likewiſe made themſelves maſters of 


almoſt the whole province in which the new city ſtood x. 
This happy beginning inſpired the Carthaginians with thoughts 
of ſubduing the whole country, to which they were alſo ſtrongly 
excited by its rich mines, It appears, however, from Livy and 
Polybius, that the 1 part of Spain remained unſubdued till 
the wars of Hamilcar, Aſdrubal, and Hannibal. Diodorus Hicu- 
lus tells us, that the Carthaginians planted a colony in the 
iſland Ebuſus, or Ereſus, now Yvica, on the coaſt of Spain, 169 
years after the foundation of their city. The city Ereſus, the 


the iſland capital of the iſland, built by this colony, was ſurrounded with 
£6:/us, or a good wall, and had a commodious harbour for ſhips. It was 


Foica. 


Corfrea 
and the 
Balearic 
iſlands 
probably 
planted 
by them 


inhabited by a variety of barbarous nations, as Diodorus calls 
them; but the moſt numerous of theſe were the Phænicians, or 
Carthaginians. Tt is highly probable, therefore, that about this 
time the Balearic iſlands, at preſent known by the names of 
Majorca and Minorca, were likewiſe either pred or reduced 
by the ſame people. The name itſelf is Phœnician, or Punic, 
and they are not 100 miles diſtant from Ebuſus, which itſelf, 
according to Vitruvius, was reckoned to belong to the Balearic 
iſlands. As the diſtance from Tv:ica to the continent of Spain 
is but very ſhort, we may therefore conclude that they became 
acquainted with that coaſt much about the ſame time that they 
planted Yvica; that is, about 160 years after the foundation of 
their city; which may well be ſuppoſed one of their moſt early 
foreign tranſactions. The Carthaginians were excited to ex- 
tend their conqueſts in Spain not only on account of its rich 
mines, but alſo becauſe they ſupplied their armies with a great 
number of brave recruits from that country. 

Carthage, as we have ſeen, was early in poſſeſſion of Sardinia 
and the Balearic iſlands. It is alſo very probable that Corjica 
was poſſeſſed by them, either wholly or in part, in very antient 
times. This iſland was called by the Greeks Cyrnus, and by the 
Romans and natives TG. It had a Jarge harbour, and two 
conſiderable cities; Calaris, or Aleria, built by the Phoczars, 
and Nicæa by the Etruſcans. Herodotus informs us, that the 


about this Cyrnians, or Corſicans, were one of thoſe nations out of which 


time, 
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the Carthaginians formed that vaſt army with which they in- 
vaded Sicily in the days of Gelon. ; 

It appears from Diodorus, that the ſmall iſlands of Melita and and alſo 
Gaulos, now Malta and Gozzo, were at firſt either peopled by Melira and 
the Carthaginians, or their anceſtors the Phœnicians. Gaulos, 

As Sicily lay neareſt to Carthage, the Carthaginians probably. 
made ſome ſettlements upon it very early. Tho' Gelon, tyrant 
of Syracuſe, gained ſeveral advantages. over them ; yet they 
might ſtill have ſome ſmall footing in the iland when they con- 
cluded their alliance with Aerxes. In conſequence of this trea- The Car- 
ty, they made great preparations for a war with the Greeks of !haginians 
Sicily both by ſea and land. The preparations for this war were ſend a 
ſo prodigious, that it was three years before they were com- powerful 
pleted, notwithſtanding Aerxes ſent vaſt ſums of money to Car- army to 
thage for that purpoſe. Having raiſed, with the Perſian ſubſi- Sicily. 
dies, great numbers of mercenaries in Africa, Spain, Gaul, Li- 

| guria, Corſica, &c. the Carthaginians at lait ſet ſail with an army 
of 300,000 men, and a fleet of above 2000 ſhips of war, with 
3000 tranſports, being confident of making an entire conqueſt 
of Sicily the firſt campaign *. The general who commanded 
in this expedition was Hamilcar the ſon of Hanno, or, accord- 
ing to Juſtin, of Mago, a perſon of great authority both in the 
army and the city, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf on many 
occaſions in the ſervice of his country. In his paſſage from 
Carthage to Sicily, his horſes and chariots, with the veſſels they 
were on board, periſhed in a ſtorm ; which doubtleſs was look- 


ed 5 as ominous by the Carthaginians, who were extremely 


addicted to ſuperſtition. | - 
Hamilcar landing his troops at Palermo, halted three days to Their 
refreſh them, and repair the damage his fleet had ſuſtained, and army en- 
then marched againſt Himera, which he cloſely inveſted. Gelon, tirely de- 
tyrant of Syracuſe, came with ap army of 55,000 men to the feated at 
relief of the place; and having, by a ſtratagem, ſurprized the Himera 
Carthaginians, flew Hamilcar, and cut off the greateſt part of by Gelon. 
his army. The Carthaginian fleet being alſo deſtroyed, thoſe 
who remained were all made priſoners, and fold for ſlaves, as 
we have already related in the hiſtory of Syracuſe. According 
to Diodorus, 3 was flain in his camp in the beginning 
of the engagement; but Herodotus relates, that during the 
whole engagement, which laſted from morning till night, Ha- 
micar was employed in throwing heaps of victims upon a flam- 
ing pile ; but ſeeing his troops put to the rout, he himſelf ruſh- 
_ ed into the fire, and was * conſumed; on which account 
he was deified by the Carthaginians, becauſe his body could not 
be found among the ſlain. According to Pohhænus, he was ſlain 
by ſome Syracuſans as he was approaching to a place where he 
uſed to ſacrifice. The Carthaginians had been encouraged to 
invade Sicily on this occaſion by Terillus tyrant of Himera ; who 


3 — 


* Diod, Sic. I. xi. Herod, J. vii. Ephor. ap. Schol. Pind. 
L 4 having 
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having been expelled by Theron the ſon of the tyrant of Ag. to 


gentum, hoped, by means of the Carthaginians, to recover his bre 
dominions, and ſent his fons to Carthage as hoſtages of his fide. Jat 
They beg lity. Of the numerous Carthaginian fleet, only one ſmall boat mi 
a peace, eſcaped with a few men in it, who brought the melancholy nec 
which is news of the defeat to Carthage, which ſtruck the city with ge- be 
granted to neral conſternation. The Carthaginians, to prevent the vido. be 
them. rious army from landing in Africa, as they expected, immedi. th 
ately ſent ambaſſadors to S:c:ly to beg a peace; which was ge. ni 
nerouſly granted them by Gelon on the following terms: That th 


they ſhould pay 2000 talents of ſilver towards defraying the ex- ſe 


pences of the war; that they ſhould build two temples, in In 
which the articles of the treaty ſhould be depoſited ; and that tb 
for the future they ſhould abſtain from offering human ſacri- tt 
fices. The Carthaginians, in gratitude to Demarata, the wife ba 
of Gelon, who had influenced her huſband to conſent to a peace, rl 
ſent her a crown of gold valued at 100 talents of that metal, p 
Being incenſed at Hamilcar, to whom they imputed all their i. 
misfortune, they baniſhed his ſon Giſco, who returned to Sli f 
nus, where he died for want of neceſſaries. From this time to k 


the cloſe of the 92d, or the beginning of the 93d Olympiad, 
we ſcarce find any mention of the Carthaginians or their affairs 
in the Sicilian hiſtory. In the mean time, ſeveral remarkable 
incidents mentioned by Juſtin, Salluſt, and Valerius Maximus, 
ſeem to have happened. 
The Car- The Carthaginians carried their arms againſt the Moors, Nu- 
thaginians midians, and other African nations, and greatly extended their 
render frontiers in Africa. They likewiſe ſhook off the tribute, and 
them- rendered themſelves abſolutely independant. 
ſelves in- They had warm diſputes with the people of Cyrene, a Greet 
depen- Colony, occaſioned by the want of a regulation of limits be- 
dant in tween the two ſtates. As the Cyreneans were very powerful, 
Africa, much blood was ſhed on this occaſion. The differences were 
Diſputes at laſt accommodated in the following manner: Both flates 
betwixt being ſo exhauſted by their continual hoſtilities, that they were 
them and afraid of becoming a prey to ſome foreign invader ; they con- 
the Cyre- ſented to a ceſſation of arms, and afterwards agreed that each 
nears. city ſhould appoint two commiſſaries, who ſhould ſet out from 
their reſpective towns upon the ſame day; and that the ſpot 
they met upon, ſhould be the common boundary of both ſtates. 
In conſequence of this agreement, two brothers, called Philæni, 
were diſpatched from Carthage, who advanced with great ce- 
lerity, whilſt the Cyreneans proceeded more ſlowly. hether 
the delay of the latter was to be imputed to their lazineſs, or 
to ſome accident intervening, is not certain. However, the 
laſt is not improbable ; ſince thoſe ſandy regions, at certain 
ſeaſons of the year, are agitated by ſtormy winds, like the ſur- 
face of the ſea, and thereby rendered impaſſible. Valerius 
Maximus intimates, that the Philzni acted perfidiouſly, by ſet- 
ting out before the appointed time. Be this as it may, the 
Cyreneans finding themſelves too tardy, and fearing to be called 
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0 an account for their conduct, accuſed the Carthaginians of 
breach of faith, by beginning their journey before the ſtipu- 
lated time. The Philæni, on the other hand, talked with 
much ſeeming calmneſs and moderation, and defired the Cyre- 
12ans to propoſe ſome expedient for removing the differences 
between them; promiſing. to ſubmit to it, whatever it might 
be, The latter then propoſed to them, either to retire from 
the place they had fixed upon for the limit of their domi- 


| nions, or ſuffer themſelves to be buried alive there. The Car- 


ſhaginian brothers, to the aſtoniſhment of the Cyreneans, con- 
ſented, without heſitation, to this propoſal, laid down their 
lives, and gained a large extent of territory by that means ta 


| their country. The Carthaginians, ever afterwards, celebrated 
| this as a moſt heroic action, paid divine honours to the Phi- 


leni, and erected two altars on the ſpot where they were bu- 
ried. If the account of Valerius Maximus be true, it is ſur- 
priſing that any civilized nation could be ſo far prejudiced by 


| interelt, as to juſtify fraud, perfidy, and a violation of public 


faith, by conferring honours on thoſe who deſerved rather the 


ſevereſt puniſhment. 
The Carthaginians were again encouraged to attempt the A new 


| conqueſt of Sicily, on account of ſome diſſenſions betwixt the war be- 


inhabitants of Selinus and Egeſia; the latter of whom implor- twixt the 
ed their aſſiſtance. They promiſed ſuccours to the Fge/trnes ; Carthagi- 
but before they directly engaged in the war, they made an eſti- 2/25 and 
mate of the prodigious ſums neceſſary to ſupport it and the nu- and Syra- 
merous body of forces requiſite to carry it on with vigour. cy/ans. 
They appropriated certain funds to the defraying of the ex- Bet. Chriſt 
pences of the war, and impowered Hannibal, whom they de- 412- 
clared general, to raiſe an army equal to the undertaking, and 

to equip a ſuitable fleet. Hannibal, who was then one of the Hannibal 
ſuffetes of Carthage, and had great intereſt in the republic, fails with 
failed the following ſpring with a powerful army to Sicily, and a power- 
landing in the iſland, encamped at a place called the wwell of ful fleet to 
Lilybeum, where the city of Lilybaum was afterwards built. Siczly, 
According to Ephorus the hiſtorian, his army conſiſted of 200,000 

foot and 4000 horſe ; but Timæus Siculus, and after him Diodo- 

rus, makes the number of his troops to be about 100,000. 

Hannibal, ſoon after his landing, began his march for Selznns, 

and in his way took Emporium, a town ſeated on the river Ma- 

zara, by ftorm. Having inveſted Selinus, he divided his army 


into two parts, and carried on the approaches with great vi= 
gour. The Selinuntiues defended themſelves with the utmoſt He takes 


bravery ; but their city was at length taken and plundered by and plun- 
the Carthaginians, who exerciſed all manner of cruelty upon ders Sœli- 
the inhabitants. Sixteen thouſand citizens were ſlain, 2600 725. 
eſcaped to Agrigentum, and about 5000 women and children 

were carried away captives. Some Syraciſans, who had ar- 

rived at Agrigentum on their way to ſuccour the beſieged, ſent 

to intreat / 5 TE to ſpare the temples of Selinus; but he 


replied, that the gods, provoked at the wickedneſs of the in- 
5 | habitants, 
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habitants, had forſaken both the city and the temples, wheno 
it would be no ſacrilege to ſtrip. them of their ornamentz 
This anſwer is a clear demonſtration of the Punic genius x 
that time. Hannibal accordingly having razed the city to the 
ground, plundered the temples of all their wealth: but the 9. 
racuſans ſending a ſecond embaſly to him, and at the head v 
it Empediones, a Selinuntine, who had always been in the intereſt 
of the Carthaginians, Hannibal received him with great affec. 
tion, reſtored to him his eſtate, pardoned all the priſoners re. 
lated to him, and permitted all the Selinuntines who had fled to 
Agrigentum to rebuild their city, upon paying an annual tri. 
bute to the Carthaginians. 
He inveſts Twenty thouſand Siculi and. Sicani ſoon after joining Hanni 
Himera, bal, he next marched againſt Himera, which after an obſtinate 
which he fiege he alſo took and razed, murdering almoſt the whole in- 
alſo re- habitants without diſtinction of ſex or age. Hannibal, after the 
duces, reduction of theſe two cities, diſmiſſed the Siculi and confede. 
rates, and diſbanding the Campanians, who went back to tal, 
he embarked the greateſt part of his troops and returned to 
Carthage. He was received by the whole city with loud and 
Joyful acclamations, as a general who had performed greater 
things, in fo ſhort a time, than any ever before him. 

The Carthagimans being now fled with hopes of making an 
thaginians eaſy conqueſt of Sicih, joined Imilcar the ſon of Hanno, in com- 
ſend new miſhon with Hannibal, and hired a great number of mercena- 
troops to ries. They alſo took a body of Campanians into. their pay, 
Sicily, and received a conſiderable number of auxiliaries from the prin- 
| ces and ſtates with whom they were in alliance; namely, the 
Mauritanians, Numidians, and even the nations bordering on 
Cyrenaica. After the junction of all theſe troops with the na- 
tional forces, the Carthaginian army, according to Ephorus, con- 
ſifted of 300,000 men; but according to Timæus, of only 
120, ooo. 

They At the ſame time they drew together, out of Carthage and 
found a other cities in Africa, all perſons who were willing to tranſ- 
new city plant themſelves, and with them peopled a new city which they 
in that had built near the hot baths in $:c/y, which was from thence 
Hand. called, by the Greeks, Therma. 
The grand fleet was compoſed of 1000 tranſports, beſides a 
numerous ſquadron of gallies; and the troops being embark- 
„ „ ed, were landed in Sicily near Agrigentum; which city they 
Hannibal immediately inveſted. They divided their army into two bodies; 
inveſts one of which, conſiſting of 40,000 Africans and Iberians, encamp- 
Agrigen- ed on certain eminences at ſome diſtance from the town, while 
Fun. the other carried on the ſiege. The Agrigentines, as well as the 
other Sicilians, upon hearing of the great preparation the Cartha- 


The 2gri- ginians were making for invading their ifland, had carefully pro- 


gentines yided all things neccffary for their defence. The Carthaginian 
make 2 raiſed a mount, and brought two towers of a monſtrous ſize, 
V1gorous with ſeveral battering engines, againſt the walls. The Agri 


defence. gentirce, however, in a ſally, burnt and deſtroyed the machine 
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of the beſiegers, and made a great flaughter in their camp. 
Soon after, the plague broke out among them, and carried off 
a great number of the ſoldiers, and the general Hannibal him- 
ſelf, The e ſoothſayers interpreted this diſaſter as 
z puniſhment inflicted by the gods; becauſe Hannibal, to form 
his mounts, had cauſed the tombs round the city to be de- 
ſtroyed. Imilcar, after attoning, as he imagined, for the ſacri- 
leges of Hannibal, continued the ſiege with great vigour. Hear- 
ing that the 2 were on their march to the relief of the 
beleged, he detached part of his army, with orders to engage 
them in the plains of the river Himera. This Carthaginian de- The Syra- 
tachment was routed by the Syracuſans, with the loſs of 6000 clan de- 
men, and purſued by them to the very walls of Agrigentum. feat the 
| The Aprigentines perceiving them flying to that part of their army of 
camp which lay next to the city, concluded that they had been the Car- 
defeated, and preſſed their officers to ſally out upon them be- 7hagini- 
fore they recovered from their confuſion. The commanders ans, 
were, however, deaf to theſe ſollicitations; on which account, 
ſoon after, when the Syracuſans arrived, and the matter was 
again canvaſſed, four of them were ftoned to death by the en- 
raged multitude. Imilcar, about the ſame time, was reduced 
to great ſtraits for want of proviſions, ſo that his mercenaries 
became very mutinous ; but a few days after he intercepted a 
large Syracuſan fleet with previous. by which he not only re- 
lieved his own army, but reduced the Agri 
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held out eight months, to the greateſt extremity, The Cam- who ne- 
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anians in their ſervice deſerting to the Carthaginians, and vertheleſs 
Dexippus, the Lacedæmonian, who was one of the chief officers make 
in the town, being alſo bribed by Imilcar, they were at laſt them- 
obliged to abandon the city in the night, and make their eſcape ſelves 
to Gele. The Carthaginians next morning entering the city, maſters of 
put all whom they found to the ſword, not ſparing even ſuch the place. 
as fled to the temples. The plunder they found in the place 
was immenſe, and ſuch as might be expected in one of the 
moſt opulent cities in Sicily, which contained 200, ooo inhabi- 
tants, and had never before been taken by an enemy. Imilcar 
did not immediately deſtroy the city, but allowed his troops to 
take up their winter quarters in it. 

Mean while the Syracu/ans were greatly alarmed ; and the 
Aprigentine refugees complaining againſt the commanders of 
their army, as tho' they had betrayed Agrigentum into the 
hands of the Carthaginians, great commotions were raiſed in 
the city, which gave Dionyſius, one of their citizens an oppor- 
tunity of ſeizing the ſovereignty. Dionyſius having ſettled ſome 95% * 
diſturbances among the Geleans, who were apprehenſive of be- ſein 85 "A 
ing attacked by the Carthaginians in the ſpring, ſo raiſed his ſereign- 
reputation, that the Syracuyſans, who had then no ſuſpicion at 58 
of his future deſign of depriving them of their liberties, de- 5 5 A 
clared him generaliflimo of all their troops and thoſe of their“. 
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On the return of the ſpring, ' /milcar razed the city of Ari 
| gentum; and after ravaging the territories of Camarina and 
Tmilcay Gela, inveſted this laſt city with his whole army. As he ex- 
lays fiege pected that Dionyſius, who had now aſſumed the title of king 
to Gela. of Syracuſe, would attempt to relieve the place, he fortified 
is camp with a ditch and a wall. The Geleans, tho their city 
was but indifferently fortified, defended themſelves a long time 
with great reſolution, They made ſeveral ſucceſsful allies; 
and when the Carthaginian rams had broke down any part of 
their walls, they repaired it again with incredible diſpatch (a). 
Hedefeats Dionyſius, in the mean time, having raiſed an army of 50, ooo 
Dionyſus. foot, according to ſome, tho Timæus makes them only 30,000, 
and 1000 horſe, with theſe forces, and 50 fail of ſhips, he ad- 
vanced to the relief of Gela. Having made an unſucceſsful at- 
tempt to relieve the place, he perſuaded the inhabitants, as the 
only means of ſafety, to leave the city. They accordingly 
marched off in the night, under the protection of his army, 
The Gele- The Carthaginians, upon finding the place deſerted, immedi- 
ans oblig- ately took poſſeſſion of it; and having put to the ſword or 
0 crucified all whom they found left behind, thoroughly plunder- 
abandon ed it, and then marched towards Camarina. The Camarineans, 
their city however, were perſuaded by Drzony/zus to remove with their 
to the wives and children to Syracuſe. The Carthaginians alſo plun- 
Cartha- dered this city; but being extremely weakned, 2 by the 
ginians. caſualties of war, and partly by a plague which broke out 
among them, Imilcar did not think himſelf in a condition to 
continue the war, and ſent a herald to Syracuſe with offers of 
peace. Dionyſius, who with difficulty had juſt quelled an in- 
ſurrection of the Syraciſans, willingly hearkned to the propoſal 
Imilcar of Imilcar, and a truce was concluded; by which the Cartha- 
concludes ginians, beſides their antient acquiſitions in Sicily, were ſtill to 
a peace PO els the countries of the Sicani, the Selinuntines, the Hime- 
with Dio reaus, and Agrigentines; and the people of Gela and Camarina 
nyſius. were allowed to re-inhabit their cities, upon their paying an 
7 annual tribute to the Carthaginians. Imilcar, after this treaty 
was concluded, returned with the remainder of his army to 
Carthage, having loſt above one half of his army by the plague, 
which likewiſe made a dreadful havock in Africa. The Cam- 
pantans, who were left by him to defend his conqueſts in Sicih, 
ſoon after, at the requeſt of Dionyſius, marched to Syracuſe and 
relicved the tyrant, who was beſieged in a part of the city by 
Dionyſus the Syracuſans. Dionyſius, after he had, by the aſſiſtance of the 
makes Camparians, quelled the inſurrection, and taken proper means 
prepara- to prevent any future rebellion, began to make the neceſſary 
tions for a Preparations for renewing the war with the Carthaginians, in 


againſt would annex to his new kingdom. He employed a conſiderable 

the Car- | 

thagini- | 

ars. (2) Our readers will ſind a particular and full deſcription of the va- 
rious kinds of this machine, in Vitruvius and Lipflus. 
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time 


new war hopes of ſtripping them of their Sicilian conqueſts, which he 
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time in raiſing a formidable army of mercenaries, in building 
and equipping a numerous fleet, and making immenſe warlike 
reparations, filling not only the porches of the temples, but 
the ſchools, piazzas, and even the private houſes at Syracuſe 
with workmen, who were continually employed in making 
arms and armour. 5 ; | | 
He treacherouſly began hoſtilities with allowing the Syracuſans The Care „* 
to maſſacre all the. Car thaginians who were reſiding in their city rgaginians 4 
and to plunder their effects. This horrid example of perfidiouſ- ſettled at if 
neſs and inhumanity was followed throughout the whole iſland Syraczſe 1 
of Sicily, Finding the Syracuſans no leis defirous of war than are maſ- 
himſelf, he next ſent a herald to Carthage with a letter to the ſacred. 
ſenate and people, notifying to them, that if they did not im- 
mediately withdraw their garriſons from all the Greef cities in 
Sicily, the people of Syracuſe would treat them as enemies. 
The Carthaginians, who had ſuffered greatly from the plague, 
were not 2 little diſconcerted with this letter. But inſtead of 
complying with the demands of Dionyſius, they ſent officers into 
all parts with conſiderable ſums, to raiſe troops with the utmoſt 
diligence, and appointed Himilco commander in chief of all their 
forces. OY | 1 
Dionyſius, without waiting for the anſwer of the Carthagi- Dionpſius 
nians, advanced with his army to Maotya, a Carthaginian city, inveſts 
built on a peninſula, in the weſtern extremity of the iſland, not Mocya, 
far from mount Eryx. As the Carthaginians kept all their ſtores 
and proviſions in this city, it was very ſtrongly fortified. Dio- 
nyſius therefore, finding that he could not immediately ſucceed 


5 in this attempt, left his brother Leptines before the place, with 
4 the fleet, which conſiſted of 200 gallies, beſides tranſports, and 
i part of his troops, and marched himſelf with the reſt of his army 

to reduce the other cities in alliance with the Carthaginians. 


All theſe, except five, ſubmitted to him; but not being able to 
reduce Egeſta and Entella, two of theſe five cities, he returned 
to Motya, and puſhed the ſiege of that place with the utmoſt 
vigour. Mean while the Carthaginian admiral arrived at Syra- 
cuſe with 10 gallies, and entering the harbour in the night, ſunk 
moſt of the veſſels he found there, and returned to Carthage 
without the loſs of a ſingle man. They hoped, by this means, 
to cauſe part of the Sracuſan fleet to withdraw from MAotya; 
but Dionyſius continued the ſiege with his whole fleet and army, which is 
and at length, after the moſt deſperate efforts, made himſelf taken by 
maſter of the city. After the reduction of Motya, Dionyſius ftorm. 
returned with his army to Syracu/e, | 

The Carthaginians, who had made an unſucceſsful attempt to The Car- 
relieve Motya, by endeavouring to deſtroy the Sicilian fleet in thaginians 
the port of that city, now reſolved to raiſe ſuch an army, as ſend a 
ſhould be able to cope with the tyrant in the field. They ac- powerful 
cordingly aſſembled an army of zoo, ooo foot and 4000 horſe, army to 
and a fleet of 200 gallies, with upwards of 600 ſhips of burden, Sicc. 
laden with proviſions and engines of war, among which were 
400 armed chariots. . This is the account given by 8 
Ut 
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but Timers affirms, that not above 100,000 Carthaginians acted 
in Sicih the following campaign, but that theſe, upon their 


landing there, were joined by 3000 Sicilians. 


Before theſe troops had arrived in Sigi, Dionyſius had again 
taken the field, and ravaged the Carthaginian territories in x 
dreadful manner. The #g2/7ines refuſing to ſubmit to him, he 
laid ſiege to their city; but the beſieged, in an unexpected ally, 
ſetting fire to part of his camp, by which many of his-ſoldiers 

riſhed, he withdrew his army, and again waſted the country, 

n the mean time, Leptines, who commanded the Syracuſan 


their fleet fleet, fell in with the African tranſports off the coaſt of Panormu;, 
defeated and funk 50 of them, with o men, and 200 chariots on 


board; but upon the approach of the Carthaginian gallies, he 
thought fit to retire. Himilco, having landed his troops, and 
directed the fleet under Mago to attend the motions of his arniy, 
marched along the coaſt, and quickly made himielf maſter of 
Eryx and Motya. 


Dionyſius, inftead of marching againſt the Carthaginians, and 


venturing a battle, as his own troops earneſtly deſired, retreated 

towards Syracuſe. Himilco, having no body to oppoſe him, 
advanced towards Meſſana, being - Þ wks of poſſeſſing himſelf 
of this city, on account of its ſituation and capacious harbour. 
Before he inveſted the place, he concluded à treaty with the 
people of Himera and Cephaledium, and reduced the city of 
Lipara, the capital of the iſlands of that name, exacting zo 
talents from the inhabitants. His fleet, by the favour of 2 
ftrong gale, having entered the harbour of Maſſana, he made 
himſelf maſter of the place without much oppoſition, and or- 
dered it to be razed to the ground. The Cartbaginians not 
only deſtroyed all the houſes, but threw the rubbiſh into the 
ſea; ſo that, after their departure, it was hard to diſcover 
where the city had ſtood. 


The Siculi were encouraged, by theſe fucceſſes, to declare 
abandon for the e rea which ſo alarmed Dionyſius, that he pre- 
Dionyſius. ſented all the 


aves and ſervants at Syracuſe with their liberty, 
and took care to fortify the caſtles of the Syracuſans on the fron- 
tiers, and to ſtore them with proviſions. He marched with his 
army, conſiſting of 30, ooo foot and 3000 horſe, about 20 miles 
north from Syracuſe, his fleet attending him under the command 
of Leptines. In the mean time, the Carthaginian fleet, under 
Mago, arrived at Catana, while their army was marching 
ſouthward through the middle of the country againſt Syracuſe. 


Dionyſius ſeized this opportunity of attacking their fleet, and 


advancing to Catana, ordered his brother Leptines to attack 
Mage, charging him at the ſame time not to break his line on 
any account. Toptines moſt imprudently neglected this advice, 
and notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of the Carthaginians, ad- 
vanced againſt them with zo of his beſt gallies. Being quick] 

furrounded by the Carthaginian gallies, the battle became mo 

bloody and obſtinate, both parties fighting for a long time hand 
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to hand as on firm ground. The Syracuſans were at length to- 


"a rally defeated, with the loſs of 100 gallies and 20,000 men. 
elr Buouyſius, apprehenſive left the victorious fleet ſhould ſurprize 


Syracuſe, haſtily marched back to the defence of his metropolis. 

Zimilco ſoon after arrived with his fleet and army before Syra- The Car- 
cuſe, and having blocked up the city by fea, ravaged the coun- thaginians 
try for many miles round, cutting down groves, and deſtroying lay ſiege 
all before him. He at length cloſely blocked up the place by to Hra- 
land, and took the quarter of the city called Acradina by aſſault. cuſe. 

The Syracuſans, receiving ſome reinforcements from Greece and 

ſtaly, ventured out to ſea, and gained ſome advantages over the 
Carthaginians, taking 25 of their gallies, and damaging ſeveral 


others. | | 
* This defeat was ſoon attended with a much more ſevere miſ- 
. | fortune ; and the Carthaginians, who had made a conqueſt of 
he almoſt the whole iſland, were ſoon obliged to return in a ſhame- 


ful manner to Africa, a ſtriking inſtance of the inconſtancy of 

worldly proſperity. The paſt ſuccefles of H:milco were, in a The 
manner, all rendered fruitleſs by the plague, which now broke plague 
out in his army, and made dreadful havock among his ſoldiers. breaks out 
This infection was looked upon by the ſuperſtitious as apuniſh- in theCar- 


elf * - ; 
ment inflicted upon them by the gods, for their having plundered gl 

* the temples of Ceres and — and demoliſhed the tombs . 

of round the city; but was aſcribed by others to the extraordinary 

0 heats and the unwholeſome exhalations of the fens in the 

a neighbourhood. Before ſun-rifing the patients were ſeized 

e with a convulſive ſhuddering, which was in part occaſioned by 

- the freſh breezes from the ſea; but towards noon they were 

t almoſt ſuffocated with the heat, which rendered them exceſſively 

& weak and faint, and gave freſh force and malignity to the diſeaſe. 

nn the firſt ſtage of the diſtemper they were afflicted with ca- 
tarrhs, ſwellings of the throat, &c. and theſe were ſucceeded 

F by violent dyſenteries, raging fevers, acute pains in all parts 

; of the body, and loathſome ulcers. Some were even ſeized with 


madneſs, falling upon all thoſe that. came in their way, and 

tearing them to pieces. No relief could be had from the phy- 

ficians, ſo that thoſe infected with the malady expired on the « 

fifth or ſixth day in exquiſite torture. Beſides thoſe who in the 

beginning of the diſtemper were buried, Diodorus informs us, 

that 150,000 carcaſes were left on the ground without interment. 
Dionyſius, being appriſed of the deplorable condition to which They are 

the Carthaginians were reduced, made a general attack upon attacked 

their camp, while his fleet fell upon their gallies in the harbour. by Diosy- 

The Syracuſans quickly broke into the harbour, and ſet fire to Aus and 

the Carthaginian fleet, which ſtruck their troops with ſuch 'qeſeated. 

conſternation, that Dionyſius, without much oppoſition, forced 

their entrenchments, and made a great ſlaughter among them. 

He reſolved next morning to renew the attack; but Aimilcs, 

anding himſelf unable to ſuſtain a freſh aſſault, made a private 

agreement with Dionyſius, giving him zoo talents, and obtain- 

ing from him a permiſſion to depart in the night, with all the 

| ſurviving 
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Himilco ſurviving citizens of Carihage. He accordingly embarked ths 


with dif- Carthaginians on board 40 gallies that had eſcaped the flames 


ficulty e- and leaving the reſt of his army to the mercy of the Syracuſam 
ſcapes to ſet fail for Africa, being purſued by ſome Corinthians, who ha; 
Carthage, obſerved his departure, and ſunk ſeveral of his veilels in the 
rear by the beaks of their gallies. The Sicilian allies, finding 
themſelves abandoned by Himilco, immediately went home; 
but all the reſt, except the /ber:ans, who entered into the ſervice 


of Dionyſius, were either cut to pieces, or taken priſoners, the 


plunder of their camp being delivered up to the Syracuſan ſol. 
diers. Thus ended the campaign, one of the moſt remarkable 
for the variety of incidents, and viciſſitudes of fortune, obfery. 

able in it, to be met with in hiſtory. | 
The inhabitants of Carthage, hearing of the terrible fate both 
of their land and ſea forces in Sicihh, were overwhelmed with 
ſorrow and deſpair. Every ſtreet was filled with lamentations, 
the ſhops and temples were ſhut up, an entire ſtop was put to 
every kind of buſineſs, and even to their religious worſhip. In 
a ſhort time the melancholy accounts they had received were 
confirmed, by the landing of the remains of their troops. Hi 
where he zuilco, upon his arrival at Carthage, went directly to his own 
kills him- houſe, and ſhutting the doors againſt the citizens, and even his 
ſelf. own children, laid violent hands on himſelf, to ſhew that he did 
not ſurvive his countrymen, who periſhed in $S:c:ly, out of a 
fondneſs for life, but merely to preſerve the remains of the 

troops. 

The i- When it was publickly known in Africa, that Himilco had 
cans revolt ſaved only the citizens of Carthage, leaving the confederates 
from the behind to the mercy of the enemy, the cities and ftates, which 
Cartha- had ſent them auxiliaries, taking up arms, marched directly 
ginians. againſt Carthage, their numbers amounting to upwards of 
200,000 men. On their march Tunis ſurrendered to them, 
which ſtruck the Carthaginians with the greateſt conſternation. 
They, nevertheleſs, ventured to engage them. when they ap- 
proached to the city, but being defeated, were obliged to fave 


themſelves within their walls. Their ſuperſtition now prevail- 


ing, they reſolved to atone for the outrage offered to Ceres and 
Proſerpine in Sicily, by adding them to the number of their deities. 

They then applied themielyves to the neceilary preparations for 

reducing the rebels, and puniſhing thoſe who ſupported them. 

They are Happily for the Carthaginians, the rebel army wanted a general, 
obliged to and ſubordinate officers of experience, and had neither warlike 
diſperſe. engines to carry on a ſiege, nor proviſions to ſupport ſo vaſt a 
| multitude. On this account diflenſions ariſing among them, 
the Carthaginians took that opportunity of bribing ſeveral of 

their leaders, and a famine prevailing in their camp, they ſoon 

found themſelves obliged to diſperſe; by which means Carthage 

was delivered from one of the moſt imminent dangers that had 

| ever threatned it. | 

Mago de- During theſe proceedings in Africa, Mago, who had been 
feated by left in Sicily by Himilco, to take care of the affairs of the repub- 
Dionyſus. lic 
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lit in that iſland, treated the Sicilians in the Cartbaginian in- 
tereſt with great lenity, and granted his protection to all thoſe 
who were perſecuted by Dziony/us. Having alſo ſtrengthened 
himſelf by alliances with ſeveral Sicilian free cities, he formed 
an army, and made an incurſion into the territory of Maſana, 
which city, after the departure of Himilco, had been rebuilt by 
Dionyſius. Soon after he was defeated by Dionyſius near Aba- 
cænum, à city of his confederates, whither he had retired with 
his booty. , - | | 9 — 
The + AN Wh ORR notwithſtanding the great loſſes they had The Car- 
received in the courſe of this war, could not forbear making Dian 
new attempts on the iſland of —_ They accordingly levied {end ano- 
forces in Africa, Sardinia; and Italy, and the following year iter army 
ſent 80, ooo men to Mago, who took the field, with the deſign to Sich. 
of determining the fate of $:::ly by a battle: Many of the Bef. Chr. 
Siculi declaring for him, he marched into the country of the 392. 
Agrinæans, to bring over that people to his intereſt, However, 
pyris, prince of the Agyrinezans, was prevailed upon by Diony- 
545 to declare for him, the tyrant promiſing him a larger extent 
of territory, in cafe their arms were attended with ſucceſs in - 
the war. As Agyris was next to Dionyſius in power of all others Mars, the 
in the iſland, es, who had imprudently advanced into his general, 
territories, ſoon found himſelf reduced to great difficulties, and <oncludes 
was obliged to propoſe a peace, which was accordingly con- another 


e cluded. The new treaty agreed in all poitits with the former; treaty 

4 only by an additional article, the city of Taurominium was with Dio- 
o Diven up to Dionyſius, who drove the ancient proprietors from Mus, 

+ thence, and placed the choiceſt of his mercenaries in their 

| room, Oc £1 

1 From this time, for nine years, hiſtory is ſilent as to any 
1 tranſactions of the Carthaginians. But in the 2d year of the 

Ki ogth Olympiad, Dionyſius, having plundered a rich temple in 

; Etruria, began to raiſe a formidable army, which alarming the | 

| ſenate. of Carthage, they alſo made preparations for war. Dio who vio- 


mus induſtriouſly ſought an opportunity of a rupture; and ob- lates the 
q ſerving that the 2 ſubjects in Italy were inclined to a treaty, and 
revolt, he entered into a league with them; in conſequence of renews 
which his troops were admitted into their cities. The Cartha- the war. 
Foun having in vain remonſtrated againſt this proceeding, 

ad recourſe to arms, and ſent Mago with a powerful army 
into Sicily, ſending at the fame time another army againſt the | 
Greek ſtates in Italy. Mago, ſoon after his arrival in Sly, was The Car- 
attacked and routed by Dionyſius at a place called Cabala. Mago thayinians 
himſelf was flain with 10,000 of his men, and 55co were taken defeated 
priſoners: The remains of the army ſuing for peace, Dionyſius by him; 
would grant them no other terms, but that they ſhould engage 
to evacuate Sicily, and pay all the expences of the war. T hey 
pretended a readineſs to comply with theſe terms ; but alledg- 
ing that it was not in their power to deliver up the cities they 
poſſeſſed in Sicily, without the expreſs orders of their republic, 
they obtained a truce, which was to laſt till the return of an 

Vor, III. | expreſs 
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expreſs from Carthage. During this interval they buried Maga 
and appointed his ſon, of the ſame name, his ſucceſſor. 
The new general, who was very young, but had given ſignal 
proofs of his prudence and valour, in the time of the truce 
raiſed and diſciplined new troops; ſo that at the return of the 
expreſs from Carthage, he took the held, and attacking Diam- 
but after- ius near Cronion, gained a complete victory, killing 14,000 
wards Syracuſans on the ſpot, and among the reſt Leptines, the tyrant' 
gain a brother. Great ſlaughter was alſo made of the Syracu/ans in the 
compleat purſuit ; and Dionyſius, in the utmoſt conſternation, fled to .- 
victory, racuſe, where he expected to be beſieged. The Carthaginian 
general, however, uſed his victory with great moderation, and 
retiring to Panormus, offered Dionyſius the following terms of 
and pro- peace, which he readily agreed to. The terms were, that both 
cure an parties ſhould keep what they had at the breaking out of the 
advan- war, excepting only that Dionyſius ſhould deliver up to the Car- 
tageous thaginians the city and territory of Selinus, with part of the ter- 
peace. ritory of Agrigentum, and beſides, ſhould pay 1000 talents to 
defray the expences of the war. : 
The Car- About three years after the concluſion of this laſt war, the 
thaginians Carthaginians landed an army in Italy, and reſtored the inhabi- 
ſendafleet tants of Hippo, or Hipponium, to their city, from whence they 
and army had been for ſome time expelled. 
to Zraly, Immediately after the arrival of their troops from this expedi- 
A plague tion, the plague broke out afreſh in Carthage, and ſwept away 
in Car- an infinite number of the inhabitants. This ſeems to have 
;hege, raged with greater violence than any diſtemper the city was 
ever viſited with before; for ſuch vaſt multitudes were carried 
off by it, that the whole country was in a manner depopulated. 
The Africans and Sard:, encouraged by the extreme weakneſs 
of the Carthaginian ſtate, attempted to ſhake off their yoke; 
but were, with ſome difficulty, again reduced to their obe- 
dience. This peftilence was of a very ſingular nature, for 
panic terrors, and violent fits of frenzy, ſeized on a ſudden 
the heads of thoſe afflicted with it, they ſallying out of their 
houſes ſword in hand, as if the enemy had taken the city, killing 
or wounding all who unhappily came in their way. Juſtin ſeems 
to intimate, that the Carthaginians laboured under this grievous 
ſickneſs a conſiderable time with little or no intermiſſion. 
Dionyſus The domeſtic calamities of the Carthaginians encouraged Di- 
again re- onyſius to attack their ſettlements in S7c:ly. Having no juſt cauſe 


news the to allege for his hoſtilities, he was obliged to have 'recourſe to a 


war, downright falſity, and accuſed the Carthaginians of making in- 
curſions into his dominions. To revenge this pretended injury, 

he entered their territories with an army of 30,000 foot, and 

3000 horſe, attended by a navy of zoo fail. Having made him- 

ſelf maſter of Selinus, Entella, and Eryx, he plundered the ad- 

jacent country, and laid ſiege to Lilybzum, which, however, 

baffled all his efforts. The Carthaginians ſoon after ſurpriſing 

30 of his beſt gallies, Which he had laid up at Eryx, . 

| thought 
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thought proper to agree to a truce, and died a few months 


ter. - | 
5 this time, one Suniator, or Suniates, a perſon of great The uſe 
authority in Carthage, giving Dionyſius ſecret intelligence of of the 
the deſigns of the ſtate by writing to him in Greet, his treaſon Greet lan- 
was diſcovered, and a law was paſſed, prohibiting the inhabi- guage 
tants from learning the Gree# language. POD, | prohibited 

Much about this period the Carthaginians concluded their ſe- at Car- 

cond treaty with the Romans, in which, according to Polybius, thage. 
the people of Utica and Tyre, were included, The Romans 
alſo were not permitted to build towns, or ravage the country 
in any part beyond the Fair Promontory, Maſtia, and Tarſeium. 
From this treaty it farther appears, that both the Romans and 
Cartbaginians applied themſelves then with great diligence to 
commerce. Soon after this event, the Romans having gained 
a fignal victory over the Samnites, the Carthaginians compli- 
mented them on their ſucceſs, and made a preſent of a crown of 
gold of 25 pounds weight to Jupiter Capitolinus. 

Great diſſenſions in the mean time happening at Syracuſe, on 
account of the weak and tyrannical government of Dionyſius II. 
who had ſucceeded his father of the ſame name, the Carthagi- 
nian governor of Minoa, a city in the territory of Agrigentum, 
gave à kind reception to Dion, the brother-in-law of the late 
king, who marching from thence, dethroned the Syracuſan 
tyrant, and reſtored liberty to his country. Dionyſius, after an 
exile of ten years, again recovered the ſupreme power in Syra- 
cuſe; but was a ſecond time attacked by Icetas, who not having 
the ſame patriot views with Dion, but aiming at the ſavereignty 
for himſelf, entered into an alliance with the Carthaginians, by 
which it was agreed, that he and they ſhould join their forces 
in order to expel Dionyſius, and after his expulſion, they ſhould 
divide all Sicily between them. The Carthaginians, who had The Car- 
already fitted out a formidable fleet, in hopes of extending their het 
conqueſts in $zcly during the diſtractions in Syracuſe, readily intermed- 
entered into the treaty with /cetas ; but the e ts ſoon dle with 
beginning to ſuſpect their deſign, applied for ſuccours to the the affairs 
Corinthians. This ſtate, which had always bore a great aver- of Syra- 
lon to tyrants, ſent a body of troops, under the conduct of cue. 
Timoleon, a general of conſummate abilities, and a great friend 
to liberty, to the aſſiſtance of the Syracuſans. 

Timeleon, having eſcaped the Carthaginian fleet, which wanted The Syra- 
to intercept him, landed with 1050 men at Taurominium. The cuſans af- 
Carthaginian general threatned Andromachus, the tyrant of that ſiſted by 
city, with his reſentment, if he did not immediately drive out the Corin- 
the Corinthians; but Andromachus, lighting this menace, af- ihians un- 
forded his protection to Timoleon, who marching from thence der Tims- 
in the evening next day, arrived at Adranum, where he defeated n.. 
5000 Carthagimians, under the command of /cetas. Then he Bef. Chr. 
marched to Syracuſe, and broke into a part of the town before 344. 
the enemy had any notice of his approach. Dionyſius the ty- 


rant, who ſtill held poſſeſſion of the citadel, deſpairing of being 
| = -;;, able 
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able to recover the ſovereignty, ſurrendered to Timoleon, and 

put him in poſſeſſion of the fortreſs. Leon, whom T imoleon ap- 

pointed governor of the place, ſoon after made himſelf maſter 

of that part of the city called Acradina, while Timoleon was 

- abſent with great part of his troops at Catana, waiting for re- 
inforcements from Corinth, which were detained by ſtormy 

weather at Thurium in Italy. Hanno, the Carthaginian admiral, 

waited ſome time to intercept theſe ſuccours ; but at length left 

his ſtation, and returned to Syracuſe. The Corinthians, after his 
departure, marched from Thurium to Rhegium, whence they 
embarked and landed ſafe in Sicily, where they joined Timaoleon, 

who ſoon after made himſelf maſter of Meſſana. He then di- 

rected his march to Syracuſe, having deſired ſome of his troops 

to intermix themſelves with the Gre mercenaries under Mago, 

Mago ne- and to encourage them to revolt. This ſtratagem had its deſired 
glects to effect; for theſe mercenaries beginning to ſpeak favourably of 
ſuccour the deſigns of Timoleon to each other, Mago ſuſpected they had 
the Car- an intention to betray him, and without hearkening to the en- 
thaginian treaties of Icetas, weighed anchor, and ſet fail for Africa. On 
party. his arrival at Carthage, reflecting on his daſtardly behaviour, he 
laid violent hands upon himſelf. The Carthaginians cauſed his 

body to be hung upon a gallows or croſs, and expoſed as a 

public ſpectacle to the people. 

Timoleon Timoleon, after the departure of Mago, made great progreſs 
makes in Sicih, admitting many cities, dependant upon the Cartha- 
great pro- ginians into his alliance, and reſtoring ſeveral cities of the 
greſs indi- Greeks to the full enjoyment of their rights and privileges, 
cilyagainſt The ſenate and people of Carthage, being highly offended at 
the tyrants the conduct of their general officers in this campaign, deprived 
and the moſtof them of their commiſſions, and filled the vacant poſts with 
Carthagi- perſons of known merit. Being determined to carry on the war 
nians. in Sicily with the utmoſt vigour, they ordered levies to be made 
in all parts of their dominions, and befides raiſed a large body 

of mercenaries in Spain, Gaul, and Liguria, at the ſame time 

A Cariba. making immenſe naval preparations. In the following ſpring 
gin:an ar- they ſent A/arubal and Hamilcar, two experienced commanders, 
my lan's over to Sicih, with an army of 70,000 men, 200 ſhips of war, 
in Sig; and 1000 tranſports. Upon the firſt news of their landing at 
Syracuſe, Timoleon, who had reduced Icetas, and reſtored tran- 

quillity to Syracuſe, advanced againſt him, though his forces 

f did not amount to above 12, ooo men, looo of whom even aban- 

but is en- doning him, and returning to Syracuſe. Timoleon, notwith- 
tirely de- ſtanding his great inferiority in numbers, attacked the Cartha- 
f-ated by ginians on the banks of the river wager, and after an obſti- 
7moleon. nate engagement gained a complete victory, the Carthaginians 
Bef. Ch. being thrown into confuſion by a furious {form of hail, thun- 
339- der, and lightning, that beat with great violence on their faces. 
Plutarch relates, that of 10,005 men, whom they left dead on 


the field of battle, above 3000 were native Carthaginians, of 


the beſt families in Carthage; and that, according to the Punic 
records, ſuch a number of perſons of diſtinction never fell in 


any 


« 
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any battle before. Beſides the flain, whom Diodorus reckons 
above 12,000, there were 15,000 taken priſoners ; and Timoleon 
made himſelf maſter of all their baggage, beſides 200 armed 
chariots, 1000 coats of mail, and 10,000 ſhields. The ſpoil, 
which conſiſted chiefly of gold and filver plate, and other furni- 
ture of great value, was, according to Plutarch, ſo immenſe, 
that the whole Greet army was three days in collecting it. 
After they had palled the river, and taken poſſeſſion of the ene- 
mies camp, they found there ſuch an incredible quantity of gold 
and filver, that nothing of inferior value was at all regarded. 
Jimoleon, leaving his mercenaries on the enemies frontiers, in 
order to plunder and ravage the whole country, returned to Sy- 
racuſe with the reſt of his army, where he was received with 
all poſſible demonſtrations of joy. 9 

Icetas, Plutarch tells us, after this formed a deſign for reco- Icetas con- 
yering his loſt territories; and in conjunction with Mamercus, cludes a- 
tyrant of Catana, entered into another treaty with the Carthg- nother 
ginians, who, in conſequence of this alliance, raiſed an treaty 
army of 70,000 men, and took a ſtrong body of Gree#s into with the 
their ſervice. G1/co, the brother of Hanno, a general of great Carthagi- 
experience and bravery, was recalled from baniſhment to com- mans. 
mand the troops deſtined for this new expedition. This news 
occaſioned freth commotions in Sicily. The Meſſaneans put to 
the ſword the gariſon left by Timoleon in their city, which con- 
ſiſted of 400 men. A detachment of mercenaries were drawn 
into an ambuſcade by the Carthaginians at Hieræ, and all cut 
off. While Timoleon was marching to Calauria, Icetas, at the 
head of a Carthaginian party, made an incurſion into the terri- 
tories of 8 and carried off a conſiderable booty. In his 
return, paſſing by Calauria, Timoleon purſued after him, and 
attacking him upon the river Damyrias, defeated him, with _ 
the loſs of 1-00 men. Upon this defeat, the tyrant himſelf, He is de- 
his ſon Eupolæmus, and Euthymus, general of his cavalry, were feated and 
brought bound by their own ſoldiers to Timoleon, who cauſed taken pri- 
the two firſt to be executed, and allowed the laſt to be murdered ſoner by 
in cold blood by his ſoldiers. After this he moved with his 7:.o/zon, 
army towards Catana, and defeated Mamercus in the plains of 
the river Abolus, with the loſs of above zooo men. As the 
greateſt part of the dead were auxiliaries ſent to Mamercus by 
Gifco, the Carthaginians themſelves ſuffered in this action. At 
Carthage the warlike preparations. were - {till continued; but as 
Timoleon had greatly the ſuperiority in Sicih, they thought it 
belt to endeavour to procure an accommodation. Tigioleon, who con- 
being apprehenſive of freſh troubles from Mamercus and others, ciudes a 
againſt whom he wanted to turn his arms, agreed to a peace peace with 
with the Carthaginians, on condition that all the Greet cities he Car- 
ſhould be ſet free, that the river Halycus, or Lycus, ſhould be the thagini- 
boundary between the territories of both parties, and that Car- as, 
thage ſhould no longer give #fliſtance to any of the Sicilianu 
tyrants, : | 
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Hanno en- About this time one Hanno, a verry and powerful Carth. 
deavours ginian, formed a deſign of uſurping the ſovereign power in Car. 
to make thage. In order to accompliſh his purpoſe, he propoſed to in- 
himſelf vite the ſenators to a grand entertainment on the day of his 
abſolute daughter's marriage, and then, by mixing poiſon with his wine, 
at Car- to deſtroy them all. Though his ſcheme was diſcovered, yet 
thage. his intereſt in the city was ſo great, that the magiſtrates did not 
dare to puniſh him ; but contented themſelves with paſling a 
law, prohibiting too great magnificence at weddings, and li- 
miting the expence on ſuch occaſions. Hanno, ſeeing his ſtra. 
tagem defeated, was reſolved to have recourſe to arms ; and for 
that purpoſe aſſembled all his flaves, and fixed upon a day a ſe- 
cond time to put his deſign in execution. He was a ſecond 
time diſcovered, and to avoid puniſhment, retired with 20,000 
armed ſlaves to a caſtle that was very ſtrongly fortified, applying 
to the Africans and the king of the Mauritani for aſſiſtance, but 
without ſucceſs. He was afterwards taken, and carried a pri- 
ſoner to Carthage ; where, being ſeverely whipt, his eyes were 
put out, his arms and thighs broken, and he was at laſt put to death 
in preſence of the people, his body being afterwards hung on a 
_ croſs or gibbet. His children, and all his relations, though 
they had not joined in his guilt, ſhared in his puniſhment, that 
not a ſingle perſon of his family might be left either to imi- 
tate his crime or revenge his death *. 

Not many years after, according to Curtius, the Tyrians ſol- 
licited the aſſiſtance of the Carthaginians againſt Alexander the 
Great, who had laid ſiege to their city. The Carthaginians 
were moſt ſenfibly affected with the miſery of their countrymen, 
for ſo they and the Tyrians always called one another; but 
being incapable of ſending them any ſuccours, by reaſon of 
ſome domeſtic troubles, they only diſpatched ſome of their 
principal citizens to Tyre to expreſs their grief, that the bad 
ſituation of their ow! affairs would not permit them to ſpare 
any troops. The Tyrians put their wives and children on board 
ſome veſſels, in order to ſend them to Carthage, and then made 
the moſt ſtrenuous efforts to drive the enemy from their walls; 
which however, in the end, were ineffectual, Alexander taking 

and razing the city. e 
The Car- The Carthaginians, hearing of the reduction of Tyre, and the 
thavinians great progreſs Alenander made in the Eaſt, began to be under 
ſend an ſome apprehenſions; but were much more alarmed, when they 
ambaſſa- received advice that he had made himſelf maſter of Egypt, and 
dor to A. had built Alexandria on the confines of Egypt and Africa, in 
lexander order to rival them. They therefore choſe one Hamilcar, or, 
the Great. as Gellius intimates, Aſdrubal, ſurnamed Rhodanus, a perſon of 
great eloquence and addreſs, to ſound the inclinations of that 
prince, and to endeavour to pry into his counſels. Hamilcar, 
* obtained an audience, declared to the king, that he 
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was, by the cabals of his enemies, baniſhed Carthage, and 
begged that he might have the honour of attending him in all 
his future expeditions. This being granted, he did his country 
ſignal ſervice, by communicating many important diſcoveries 
relating to Alexander's ſchemes. Upon his return home, not- 
withſtanding his eminent ſervices, he was conſidered as a be- 
trayer of his country, and was accordingly put to death at Car- 
tage, by a ſentence as barbarous as it was ungrateful. 

Not many years after, Seſiſtratus, who had uſurped the ſu- 
preme power at Syracuſe, being expelled, with 600 citizens, by 
the popular faction, had recourſe to the Carthaginians, who 
readily eſpouſed his cauſe. Hereupon, the Sachin gave the Arathacles 
command of their forces to Agathocles, a man of an obſcure elected 
birth, who had been baniſhed Syracuſe by Sgſſſiratus, but had general of 
acquired a great reputation for his military exploits. The Sy- che Syra- 
* ſoon began to ſuſpect the treacherous deſigns of Aga- ce. 
thocles, and choſe one Aceftorides for their general, who was pee Ch. 
ſent to them from Corinth. Agathocles, however, by force and 316. 
fraud, again got himſelf created general, and having then or- 
dered his troops to maſſacre all the ſenators, with many other 
principal citizens, he aſſumed the ſovereign power with the 
title of king. Having eſtabliſhed his authority in Syracuſe, he 
formed a defign of making himſelf maſter of the winks Hand, 
the greateſt part of which he accordingly ſubdued within two 
years. According to Tuſtin, Hamilcar the Carthaginian was even 
at firſt inſtrumental in eſtabliſhing the authority of Agatbocles, 
probably with the deſign of keeping up the diflenſions in Syra- | 
cuſe. However, he ſoon felt the bad effects of this conduct; He makes 
for Agathocles, after reducing the other parts of Sicily, made incurſions 
incurſions into the Carthaginian territories, and thoſe of their into the 
allies. As Hamilcar did not offer to give him the leaſt diſtur- Carthagi- 
bance, the people of thoſe diſtricts were highly incenſed againſt az terri- 
him, and ſent letters to Carthage, filled with bitter complaints tories in 
of his perfidious conduct. The fenate, who were greatly ex- Sicily. 
aſperated, reſolved to puniſh him in an exemplary manner ; 
but he died before his return to Carthage, Hamilcar, the ſon 
of Giſco, was appointed to ſucceed him in the command of the 
army in Sicily, A Carthaginian fleet of 60 fail ſoon after arriv- 
ing at Agrigentum, obliged Agathacles to deſiſt from an attempt 
upon that place. Whilſt he was employed in ravaging the ter- 
ritories of Agrigentum, another Carthaginian ſquadron of 50 ſhips 
entered the great harbour of Syracuſe, and ſunk two tranſports, 
which were all the veſſels then in port. Agathocles growing 
daily more powerful in Sicihh, the Carthaginians, at length, re- 
ſolved to ſend over a ſtrong army to oppoſe him. They accord- 
ingly reinforced the troops intended for the Sicilian expedition 
with 2000 native Carthaginians, among whom were many per- 
ſons of quality, 1000 Erruſcun mercenaries, as many ſlingers 
from the Balearic iſlands, and 200 chariots, which were ſent 


along with Hamilcar. The fleet, conſiſting of 130 gallies, in 


the paſſage was diſperſed by a violent ſtorm, in which Hamilcur 
| M 4 | loſt 
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loſt 60 gallies, 200 tranſports, and a great number of men. 
By this diſaſter, many perſons of the beſt families in Carthage 
were loſt, which cauſed a public lamentation in the city, when 
the walls were all hung with black, as uſual on ſuch melancholy 


occaſions. Hamil;ar, notwithſtanding this loſs, being joined - 


on his arrival by ſuch of the Sicilians as hated Agathocles, formed 

a numerous army, and encamped near Himera. Agathoclzs, in 

the mean time, having loft 20 of his gallies, and perceiying the 

Sicilians well affected to Hamilcar, reſolved to engage him as 

The Car- ſoon as poſſible. Having iurprized and plundered Gela, he 
theginians marched towards the Carthaginians, and encamped on an emi- 
ain a ſig- nence oppoſite to tiem. The two armjes viewed each other 
nal victo- for ſome time in ſuſpence ; but at length they came to a general 


ry over engagement, in which Agatbocles was routed, with the loſs of 
HAgatho- 7000 men. | | | 
cles. Agathocles, after this defeat, burnt his camp, and retired with 


2 precipitation to Gela. Some of his troops, ſoon after, 

decoying 300 Africau horſe into the place, he cauſed them all 

to be cut off to a man. He remained ſome time at Gela, that 

he might draw the Carthaginians thither, and thereby prevent 

the ſiege of Syracuſe, till the inhabitants of that place had got in 

their haryeſt. In the mean time, the people of Camarina, 

Catana, Leontium, Taurominium, M.ſſana, and Abacenum, ſent 

ambaſſadors to Hamilcar, imploring his protection; in 5 

perfect abhorrencè was the tyrant held by the greateſt part o 

They be- the inhabitants of the iſland. Agathocles, perceiving that Ha- 

ſiege the milcar daily became more formidable, retired with his forces to 

tyrant in Syracuſe, whither he was quickly fallowed by the Carthaginians, 
S\racuſe, Who cloſely inveited the place. | | 

| The tyrant, finding himſelf now abandoned by all his allies, 

and his capital beſieged by a victorious enemy, did not, how- 

ever, deſpair; but on the contrary formed the bold deſign of 

Acathecles transferring the war to Mica. Having eluded the vigilance of 

leaves H- the Caribaginan fleet, he accordingly ſet fail from Syracuſe with 

racyſe and 69 gallics, and a few days after landed in Africa with a choſen 


invades body of troops, having left the defence of Syracuſe to his brother 
Africa, Antandrus. Soon after his landing on the African coaſt, he 


burnt his fleet, that his ſoldiers might be fully convinced, that 
their only ſafety conſiſted in victory. After he had deſtroyed 
his ſhips, he immediately led his troops againſt a place in the 
territories of Carthage, called the Great City, which he took and 
plundered. Soon after he made himſelf maſter of Tunis, in the 
neighbourhood of Carthage, which he alſo plundered and razed. 
This unexpected invaſion threw the Carthaginians into the 
greaie!t conſternation. Imagining that their army before H- 
racuje had been defeated, and their fleet loſt, ſome of them pro- 
7 K to ſend an embaſſy to Agathocles, and to ſue for peace. 

Their fleet, that had . in the mean time ar- 
riving at the city, and informing them of the real ſtate of their 
affairs, the ſenate immediately ordered the citizens to be armed, 
and in a few days aſſembled an army of 40,000 foot, 1000 hor, 
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ad 200 armed chariots. The command of this army was given 


nen. 

hage 4 Hanno and Bomilcar, though it was well known that there 

hen was an irreconcileable enmity between the two families. This 

noly imprudent Rep proved very fatal to their affairs; for Bomilcar, 

ned who aſpired at the ſoyereign power, ſeized this opportunity of 

ned attempting to put his ambitivus deſigns in execution. Agatho- 

in ale, though his troops conſiſt d of only 14,000 men, committed 

the | reat ravages in the country, and burnt a great many villages. 

1 as he Carthaginian army at length marching out to oppoſe him, He de- 
he he ventured an engagement, notwithſtanding his inferiority of feats the 
mi- number, and gained a compleat victory; which, in a great Cartbagi- 
her meaſure, was owing to the treachery of Bomilcar, who did not ans near 
ral ſecond the efforts oi his collegue Hanno; but, during the ac- Carthage. 
of tion, retired with the troops under his command. Ihe ſacred Bef. Chriſt 

cohort, even after Hanno was killed, diſtinguiſhed themſelves zog. 

th in a very eminent manner, and were almoſt all cut off. er 

5 makes the loſs to be pretty equal on both ſides, 2000 Sicilians 

all and zooo Carthagintans, according to him, being ſlain; but, 

at according to 771% only 2 CSiciiiaus were ſlain, and rooo, 

nt or, as ſome. ſay, 6c00 Carthaginians. Agatbocles allowed his 

In troops to plunder the Carthaginian camp, in which, among 

a, other things, they found 20,000 pair of fetters and manacles, 

it which had been provided for ſecuring the Sꝛcilian priſoners. 


The Carthaginians, on this defeat, were extremely diſheart- They en- 
ened, and believing the gods fought againſt them, they made deavour 
it their firſt endeavour to appeaſe the offended deities, particu- to appeaſe ' 
0 larly Hercules and Saturn, whom they conſidered as the tutelar their dei- 
gods of their country, From the foundation of their city, they ties by 
had, for a long time, ſent the tenth part of all their revenues preſents 
annually ta Tyre, as an offering to Hercules, Having diſconti- and hu- 
nued this cuſtom for a conſiderable time, they judged that they man ſacri- 
were now puniſhed for their ſacrilegious avarice; and therefore, fices, 
to expjate their guilt, they made a public confeſſion of their 
jnſincerity, and ſent the golden ſhrines of their other deities to 
Hercules at Tyre, imagining that ſuch ſacred gifts would make a 
more effectual attonement. It had antiently been cuſtomary to 
ſacrifice to Saturn children of the moſt noble families; but, for 
many years paſt, children of mean extraction had been ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of thoſe nobly born. To expiate the guilt of 
this impious fraud, they now ſacrificed 200 children of the firſt 
rank to Saturn. Above zoo other perſons, in a ſenſe of this 
dreadful neglect, voluntarily offered themſelves as victims, to 
pacify, as they imagined, the wrath of their deity. After theſe and recall 
expiations, the Carthaginians ſent orders to Hamilcar to return, Hamilcar 
with the utmoſt diſpatch, to the relief of his country. Hamil- from Si- 
car, notwithitanding this peremptory meſſage, only ſent 5000 of cih). 
his troops to Africa, and continued with the reſt of the army 
in Hicidhy. Agathocles 
Agathocles, in the mean time, reduced many forts and caſtles reduces a 
in the neighbourhood of Carthage; and the ſucceſs that had at- great ma- 
tended his arms having induced many cities to declare for him, ny Car- 
| SE his ha iuian 
cities. 
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and put to tempted to ſurpriſe Syracuſe by marching thither in the night, 
The Syracuſans, having notice of his deſign, ſallied out upon 


Bomilcar . 
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his army was greatly reinforced, which encouraged him 9 
march againſt thoſe maritime places that ſtil] held for the Cy. 
thaginians. Leaving part of his troops in his fortified camp z 
Tunis, he marched with the reſt againſt the New City, which 
he took by ftorm. He then advanced to Adrumethum; bit 
while he was engaged in beſieging this place, the Carthay. 
nians aſſembled another army, and forced his camp before Ty: 
they even inveſted his troops in that city; which obliged 4. 
thocles to withdraw, with part of his army, from before Adryny. 
hum. He poſted himſelf on a mountain, from whence he could 
view both cities, and ordering his ſoldiers at night to make 
many large fires, by this ſtratagem he gained two points. The 


Carthaginians before Tunis, imagining that he was marchin ab 
with his whole army to the relief of that city, abandoned tie N. 
ſiege, and the gariſon of Adrumethum, thinking that reinforce. h 
ments were advancing to the army before their city, imme. do 


diately capitulated. Agathocles afterwards reduced, in that its 


tract, above zoo cities and towns, partly by force and partly by de 
compoſition, While he was abſent in Lybia Superior, puniſh- jo 
ing the king of that country for having abandoned his alliance, 
the Carthaginians, who were now ſtripped of almoſt all their W 
African territories, made a ſecond attempt againſt Tunis. Ass. ip 
thocles having overthrown the Lilyan king in a great battle, ſud- al 
denly returned to the relief of Tunis, and ſurpriſing the Cartha- n 
ginians, routed them with the loſs of 2000 men, ſo that they a 
were again obliged to abandon the ſiege. / 


During theſe tranſactions in Africa, Hamilcar had made him- 
ſelf maſter of many cities in Sicily ſubject to the Syracuſans ; and 
having augmented his army to upwards of 120,000 men, at- 


him in the narrow paſlage near the city, and throwing his army 
into diforder, routed them with great ſlaughter. Hamilcar being 
taken priſoner by the Syracuſans, they put him to death by tor- 
tures, and ſent his head to Agathocles, who cauſed it to be 

ſhewn to the Carthaginians. | 
Reſolving now to inveſt Carthage itſelf, he ſent ambaſſadors 
to the African princes, inviting them to join in the common 
cauſe; and even perſuaded Ophellas, prince of the Cyreneans, to 
march from Cyrene with 20,0004men to act in concert with him, 
promiſing to make him king of Africa. He moſt perfidiouſſy, 
however, put him to death, and prevailed on his troops to {cr;? 
under him. Then aſſuming the title of king of Africa, he laid 
ſiege to Carthage, which at the ſame time was in danger of being 
ruined by a domeſtic enemy. Bomilcar, who was poſſeſſed of 
the firſt employment in the ſtate, and had long been aſpiring 
at the ſovereign power, now attempted to put his deſign in ex- 
ecution. He had ſent away all the moſt eminent citizens, from 
whom he apprehended any obſtruction, to ſerve in the army 
which had marched to reduce the Numidians, who had declared 
for Agathocles. Having aſſembled oO aſſociates, he m 
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from Neapolis to Carthage, and entering the city, cut off as 
many citizens as he found in his way, without regard to ſex or 
age, which ſtruck the whole inhabitants with incredible terror, 
they ſuppoſing that the town was betrayed to the enemy. He 
divided his troops into five bodies, which attacked in five dif- 
ferent quarters, carrying all before them, and at length uniting 
again in the forum. When it was known, however, in the 
city that Bomilcar had been the author of this diſturbance, and 
had moreover cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king of Carthage, 
the young men took up arms to repel the tyrant, and from the 
tops of the houſes diſcharged whole voilies of darts and ſtones 
upon the heads of his ſoldiers. The traitor, finding himſelf not 


able to carry the city, forced his way out, and retired towards 


| Neapolrs ; but being cloſely purſued and ſurrounded by the Car- 


thaginians, who proclaimed an amneſty to all who would lay 
down their arms, his troops ſurrendered. Bomilcar, notwith- 
ſtanding the general indemnity promiſed upon oath, was con- 
— to die, and was fixed to a croſs in the middle of the 
forum, where he expired in torments. 
Great revolutions, in the mean time, happening in Sicih, 
where the Agrigentines, after the defeat of Hamilcar, had in- 
ſpired the inhabitants of moſt of the cities with the deſire of 
aſſerting their independance, Agathocles found himſelf under a 
neceflity of returning to that iſland, to oppoſe the formidable 
aſſociation which the Agrigentines had formed. His affairs in 
Africa were in ſuch a proſperous ſituation, that he thought he 
might ſafely truſt the HMican army to his ſon Archagathus. He Agathacles 
accordingly embarked for Sicily with 2009 men; and fo great returns to 
was his reputation, on account of his exploits in Africa, Sicily, 
that many cities voluntarily ſubmitted to him, and others made 
but a faint oppoſition before they ſurrendered. | 
During his abſence, Archagathus greatly extended the con- His troops 
queſts in Africa. Eumachus, whom he ſent at the head of a in Af ;-, 
large detachment into Nmidia, conquered ſeveral of the Nu- extend 
midian cantons that would not come into a ſtate of amity with their con- 
Agathocles. Afterwards taking Phellina, the eee, a queſts. 
nation, according to Diodorus, as black as the Ethiopians, ſub- 
mitted to him. F rom hence he marched and reduced Maſchala, 
a city of great importance, built by the Greets in their return 
from Troy, and inhabited by their poſterity for ſeveral ſucceed- 
ing ages. He next made himſelf maſter of Hipponacra, which, 
ſince its ſurrender to Agathocles, had revolted to the Carthagi- 
mans, Laſtly, he- poſſeſſed himſelf of Cleris, a free city of great 
opulence, which he gave up to the ſoldiers to be plundered, and 
ſold the inhabitants for ſlaves. Theſe places, neither of which 
are mentioned by Cellarius, ſeem to have had their ſituation in 
that part of Numidia contiguous to Africa Propria. Eumachus, 
having returned with an immenſe booty to the camp, ſoon after 
made another excurſion, and traverſing the countries laſt in- 
vaded, he arrived at a city called Miltine, and forced his way 


into it. The Barbarians, however, collecting their whole 


force, 
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force, attacked him in the ſtreets with ſuch fury, that th 

obliged him to retire out of the town in great confuſion, with 
the loſs of a vaſt number of men. From hence he advanced t, 
an high mountain, above 200 ſtadia over, full of wild cats, thy 
would not ſuffer any birds to live amongſt them. Having paſſe 
this mountain with great difficulty, he came to three cities 
called by the Greeks e from the apes with which all the 


adjacent country abounded. Having taken and razed one gf 
theſe cities, the other two immediately ſurrendered ; but being 
informed, that all the neighbouring nations were marching in x 
formidable body to give him battle, he abandoned his conqueſts, 
and retreated with the utmoſt precipitation to tie ſea coaits, 
The Carthaginians, upon hearing of this repulſe of Eumachy, 


reſolved to exert themſelves in an extraordinary manner, to re- 
cover their former loſſes. They ſent chree bodies of troops out 
of the city; one to the ſea coaits to keep the maritime town 
in awe, another into the inland parts to preſerve the inhahi- 
tants there in their allegiance, and the laſt to Upper Africa, to 
ſupport their confederates in that country. They hoped alſo, 
by this means, to reſtore plenty to the citizens, who began to 
be in want of proviſions. 

Thirty thouſand ſoldiers being ſent out of the city, provi- 
ſions returned to their former price, their confederates aban- 
doned the fide which, through compulſion, they had been 
obliged to take, and the Sicilian army was forced to withdraw 
from the neighbourhood of Carthage. Archagathys alſo divided 
his troops into three bodies; one of which he ſent to obſerve 
the Carthaginians on the ſea coaſts; another he poſted, under 
the command of Aſchrion, one of his generals, at a proper 
diſtance in the heart of the country; and with the laſt he kept 
nearer Carthage, preſerving a communication with the other 
two. 


But are at The Carthaginian troops, ſent into the heart of the country, 
length de- were commanded by Hanno, a general of great experience, 
feated by who laid an ambuſcade for ÆAſchrion, and cut him off, with 
the Car- 4000 foot and 200 horſe. The reſt were either taken priſoners, 


thog inte 


ans. 


or fled to Archagathus, who lay encamped about 500 ſtadia from 
the place where this action happened. Eumachus, who had 
marched with his detachment from the coaſts to Upper Africa, 
was alſo defeated by Himilco, the Carthaginian general in thoſe 
parts. Of 8000 foot only 30, and of 800 horſe only 40, had 
the good fortune to eſcape, the reſt either periſhing of thirſt, or 
being put to the ſword. Himilco, after the defeat of Eumachus, 
moved with great expedition towards Archagathus, who ordered 
all his detachments to return to his camp with the utmoſt ſpeed, 
Himilco having cut off all communication betwixt the E 
army and the fruitful country of Africa, Atarbas, another Car- 
thaginian commander, encamped within 40 ſtadia of Tunis, 


and prevented any ſupplies coming to them by ſea; ſo that the 
Greeks, in a ſhort time, were reduced to the laſt extremity for 
want of proviſions. Their confederates alſo deſerting (how, 
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and joining the Carthaginians, they were hemmed in on all 

des, and ſeemed deſtitute of all reſources for retrieving their 
33 being informed by an expreſs from his ſon of their 49,131; 
deſperate ſituation, returned to Africa; and upon his arrival, returns to 
reviewing his troops, found them to conſiſt of 6000 Greets, as 47;;ca. 
many Celtes, Samnites, and Etruſcans, beſides 10,000 Africans, 

who had perſevered in their fidelity to him, and 1500 horſe. 

His troops being deſperate he led them out, and offered the 
Carthaginians battle; which they declined ; thinking that by 

— the time, they would gain a victory without ſtrik- 

ing a ſtroke. The tyrant ſoon after attacked the Carthaginian 
camp, hoping by a deſperate effort to retrieve his affairs. He 
quickly made a conſiderable impreſſion upon it, and might poſ- 
bly have carried it, had not his mercenaries baſely deſerted _ 
him almoſt upon the firſt onſet. The Carthaginians, animated He is de- 
by this cowardice, redoubled their efforts, and forcing the feated by 
Greeks to retreat with great precipitation to their camp, porn ued the Car- 
them with great ſlaughter, killing above 3ooo men, and taking thagini- 
many priſoners. ; ; ans. 

The next night the Carthaginians ſacrificed all the priſoners 

of diſtinction, as a grateful acknowlegement to the gods for 
the victory they had obtained. While they were in the midſt 
of this ſolemnity, the wind ſuddenly riſing, carried the flames 
to the ſacred tabernacle near the altar, which, with the gene- 
ral's tent, and thoſe of the principal officers, were entirely 
conſumed. The ſoldiers tents being chiefly built of branches A terrible 
of trees, reeds and ſtraw, the fire quickly ſeized upon them, and diſaſter 
the whole camp was ſoon in flames; in which many of the happens 
ſoldiers periſhed by endeavouring to ſave their arms and the in their 
rich baggage. The Africans, at the ſame time, having deſerted camp, 
Arathocles, and advancing towards the Carthaginian camp, the 
foldiers, who were running from the flames, met them, and 
believing them to be the Syracuſan army, returned in the ut- 
moſt terror to their own army, which was thereby thrown into 
the greateſt confuſion, ſeveral parties engaging their comrades, 
miſtaking them for the enemy. Five thouſand men loſt their 
lives in this nocturnal encounter, and the reit thought proper 
to take ſhelter within the walls of Carthage. 

An accident ſomething reſembling this happened at the fame and ano- 
time in the Gree# camp. The African deſerters, who intended ther in the 
to join the Carthaginians, obſerving the great confuſion in their camp of 
camp, and not underſtanding the meaning of it, thought pro- Agaibo- 
per to return to the place from whence they came. The Sy- ces, 
raciſans, ſeeing a body of troops advancing towards them, im- 
mediately concluded they were the enemy; and running haſtily 
to arms, attacked each other in their confuſion. his in- 
teſtine fray was ſo bloody, that it colt Agathocles 4000 men. 
Hathocles, from this diſaſter, was quite diiheartened ; and find-- 
ing that the Africans were no longer his hearty friends, and 
that his other troops were greatly reduced, he refolyed to _ 
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his eſcape from Africa with a few friends, and to leave his 
who ſoon army behind him. His deſign being diſcovered, he was ſeiz. 
after ed by his own troops ; but the night following, a tumult hap. 
abandons pening in his camp, he took that opportunity of eſcaping, and 
Africa. embarked for Sly. | 
5 After the departure of Agathocles, his two ſons fell a ſacrifice 
to the wild fury of the ſoldiers, who then choſe leaders from 
amongſt themſelves, and concluded a peace with the Carthagj. 
His troops ins upon the following terms. iſt, That the Grez#s ſhould 
conclude deliver up all the places they held in Africa, upon receiving zoo 
2 peace falents. 2dly, That ſuch of them as were willing to ſerve un- 
with the der the Carthaginians ſhould be kindly treated, and receive 
Carthagi- the uſual pay. And, 3dly, That the reſt ſhould be tranſported 
to Sicily, and have the city of Selinus for their habitation, 
Theſe articles were — obſerved by the Carthaginian, 
who notwithſtanding they were brought to the very brink of 
deſtruction by the Syraciſan army, ſettled their affairs upon the 
antient footing. Some cities which, in hopes of relief from 
Agathocles, refuſed to ſubmit, were reduced by force of arms, 
their governors crucified, and the garriſons obliged to cultivate 
| thoſe parts of the country they had before laid waſte and de- 
which is ſtroyed *. The treaty concluded betwixt the Carthaginians and 
ratified by the 8 troops in Africa, was ratified the following year 
by Agathocles, who was reduced to great ſtraits in Sicily by Di- 
nocrates, whom he had baniſhed from Syracuſe. He not on! 
ratified the former treaty, but alſo reſtored to them all the cities 
they formerly poſſeſſed in Sicily. The Carthaginians having re- 
covered their Sicilian territories, ſent Agathecles 300, or as Ti- 
menus will have it, 150 talents of gold, and 500,000 buſhels of 
wheat, to affiſt him in his enterprizes againſt Dznacrates, 
Some years afterwards, the Carthaginians were again threat- 
ned with another war by Agathocles, who bore them an impla- 
cable hatred ; but their apprehenſions were ſoon diſſipated by 
his death. Manon, who had poiſoned Agathocles, endeavoured 
to uſurp the ſovereign power in — ; but finding himſelf 
vigorouſly oppoſed, he applied to the Cartbaginiams for aſſiſ- 
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cles. 


The Car. tance. This people, always intent upon fomenting diviſions 


thaginians in Sicily, in order to enlarge their own acquiſitions in that iſl- 
foment and, readily granted his requeſt, The ſuccours they granted 
diſturban- him, however, were not ſufficient for his purpoſe : for he was 
ces in dy- routed ſeveral times by Icetas the Syracuſan commander, who 

uſurped the ſupreme power himſelf, and held it for nine years 
under the title of prztor. In the gth year of his command, 
he was defeated by a Carrthaginian army near the river Teri, 
and obliged to fly with great loſs to Syraciſe. 
That city, at the ſame time, being torn to pieges by two 
oppoſite factions, headed by 7 enim and Sgſiſtratus, who each 
aimed at the fovereignty, the Carthavinians took advantage of 
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their diviſions, and after reducing moſt of the cities ſubject to 
Syracuſe, inveſted the capital itſelf with a fleet of 100 fail, and 
an army of 50,000 men. The two competitors now united | 
their forces againſt the Carthagimans, and invited Pyrrhus king The Syra- 
of Epire, then at Tarentum, to come over to Sicily, to deliver caſans call 
the Greeks in that iſland from the barbarians, who threatned in Py-. 
them with utter deſtruction, Pyrrhus eagerly accepted of this -þys to 
invitation, and arrived in Sicily with a powerful fleet and army. their aſ- 
Upon his approach, the Carthaginians withdrew from Grand ; ſiſtance. 
ſo that he took poſſeſſion of that city without oppoſition. ts 
the cities on the coaſt followed the example of Syracuſe, and 
declared for Pyrrhus ; who having a formidable army of vete- . 
ran troops, and being joined by a great many Sicilians, ſoon 
{tripped the Carthaginians of all their acquiſitions in that iſland, 
except Eryx and Lihhbæum. | 
Before Pyrrhus arrived in Sicily, both the Carthaginians and The Car- 
Rimans were alarmed at his conqueſts and enterprizing ſpirit, thaginians 
and entered into an alliance for mutually aſſiſting each other if offer to 
the territories of either of them ſhould be attacked by the king aſſiſt the 
of Epire. In conſequence of this alliance, when Pyrrhus in- Romans 
vaded Italy, and declared war againſt the Romans, the Cartha- againſt 
ginians ſent a fleet of 120, or according to Valerius Maximus, of Pyrrbus. 
130 fail to the aſſiſtance of their allies, under the command of 
Mago. This officer, upon his arrival at Rome, offered the ſe- 
nate, in the name of his republic, a body of auxiliary troops; 
but they thought proper, in a civil manner, to decline the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Carthaginians. Diodorus tells us, that the Car- 
thaginian fleet, having a body of land- forces on board, never- 
theleſs failed to Rhegium, which place they battered for ſome 
time with incredible fury; but were at laſt obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege. They again put to ſea to obſerve the motions of Pyr- 
rhus, Mago himſelf even venturing to his camp under pretence 
of offering his mediation betwixt him and the Romans, but in 
reality to diſcover, if poſſible, his deſigns with regard to Sicily. 
Notwithſtanding their precautions, Pyrrhus, as we have ob- The Car- 
ſerved, landing in Szcily, ſoon threw them into great conſter- :haginians 
nation by his rapid progreſs. Before they could form an army almoſt 
capable of oppoſing him in the field, he almoſt drove them driven out 


wholly out of the iſland Having taken Eryx by ſtorm, he laid of Sci 


lege to Lilybeum with all his forces, which was the only city by Pyr- 
left to the Carthaginians in Sicily, "The Carthaginians being »hus, 
maſters of the ſea, landed a ſtrong body of troops in the city, 

juſt as Pyrrhus came before the walls: but the rapidity. of his 
conqueſts ſo terrified them, that they ſent ambaſſadors to treat 

of a peace with him, offering him either a large ſum of money, 

or to abandon all they had poſſeſſed in Sicily, except Lilybæum. 
Pyrrhus inſiſting that they ſhould entirely abandon the iſland, 

the negotiation was broke off, and they prepared for a vigorous 
defence, The city being ſtrongly fortified hoth by nature and 

art, and defended by a numerous garriſon, Pyrrhus, at the end 


of two months, was ſhamefully obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 
| yrrhus, 
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who pro- - Pyrrbus, notwithſtanding this repulſe; reſolved, in imjtatig 
poſes to of Agathocles, whoſe daughter he had married, to transfer the 
invade war into Africa but diſobliging the Siciliaus by his opprefliv 
Africa, and tyrannical government, they thwarted his meaſures, and 
endeavoured to ſhake off his yoke before it was fixed too faft 
The king ſeeing his intereſt now ruined in Sicily, wanted t 
leave the iſland : but the Carthaginians being informed of this 
ſudden revolution, reinforced their army in Szcly, and fent x 
In his re- powerful fleet to cruife off the iſland. This ſquadron fell in 
turn to with his fleet at ſea, when he was returning with his troops to 
LTraly he is Italy, ſunk 70 of his ſhips, and diſperſed or took the reſt, ſo 
totally de- that he arrived at Locri with only 10 veſſels, the poor remain 
feated by of a fleet of 200 ſail. 3 
the Car. The Carthaginians, after this victory, quickly fecovered all 
thagini- their poſſeſſions in Sicihy, and ſettled their affairs in that iſland 
ans, upon a firmer footing than ever. They had nevertheleſs two 
Bef. Chr. powerful enemies ſtill to contend with in the iſland; namely, 
275, the Mamertines, who were in poſteſſion of Maſſana, and the 
who reco- Syracuſans, who ſoon after the departure of Pyrrhus ſubmitted 
ver all to Aero, a wiſe and politic prince. The Syracuſan forces un- 
their poſ. der his command, obtained ſeveral advantages over the Carths- 
ſeſlions e and even in a fhort time grew formidable to them. 
in Sicily, The Mamertines, who were originally Campanians, and had ſe- 
veral years before treacherouſſy ſeized on Meſſana by maſſacre- 
ing the antient inhabitants, were enemies not only to the Car- 
thaginians, but alſo to the Syracuſans. Hiero, who was a ſkil- 
ful general, and had reſtored military diſcipline among his 
troops, ſoon reduced the Mnmertiines to fo great difficulties, 
that they made overtures to him for an accommodation, and 
even offered to put the city of Meſſana into his hands. The 
Carthaginians, who already dreaded the power of Hiero, art- 
fully endeavoured to prevent this negotiation from taking effect. 
Their ſecret practices not being ſucceſsful, Hannibal, the Car- 
thaginian general, ſent one of his officers to Meſſuana, who pre- 


and take Lailed upon the Mamertines to admit him and a body of troops 
poſſeſſion 


of M/- their common —_—_ ES: 
Jang, All the Mamertines did not agree to this meaſure, The great- 


The Ro- eſt number of them propofed to call in the Romans to their aſ- 
mani, at ſiſtance, and an embaſſy was accordingly ſent to Rome for that 
theen- purpoſe. As there was a mutual jealouſy and rivalſhip betwixt 
treaty of the Carthaginian and Roman republics, and the Carthaginans, 
the Ma- a ſhort time before, had attempted to get poſſeſſion of Tarentun 
merits, in Italy before it ſubmitted to the Roman conſuls, the Romans 
__ take ardent y embraced this opportunity of ctirbing the enterprizing 
= ſpirit of their powerful rivals, and promifed aſſiſtance to the 


5 Mamertines. The Carthaginians, tho' they knew that the Ni- 
Mæſaua. mans were reſolved to attempt to wreſt Meſſana from them, 
would not evacuate the place, being determined to riſk a wat 
with that powerful republic, rather than allow them to inter- 
meddle with their affairs in Sicily, They, doubtl<is, hoped * 
| 0 


into their city, under pretence of defending it againſt Hier 
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to humble a proud rival, whoſe intereſts in every reſpect claſh- 
ed with theirs, and were likewiſe anxious to preſerve the do- 
minion of the ſea, and that extenſive trade which they then 
enjoyed. The Romans, it is plain, were' not influenced by 
motives of equity to ſuccour the Mamertines; for the year be- 
fore they had extirpated the inhabitants of A who had 
taken poſſeſſion of that city, in the ſame treacherous manner 
as the Mamertines had ſeized Meſſana, They even preſſed 
their aſſiſtance upon the Mamertines; who when Claudius the 
military tribune arrived at their city, declared to him, that they 
were ftisfied with the Carthaginian garriſon, and that it was 
needleſs for the Romans to intermeddle in their affairs. There 
was, indeed, a Roman faction in the city, which, encouraged 
by the intrepidity of Claudius, ſeemed to expreſs ſome deſirè of 
the aſſiſtance of the Romans, altho' they were then greatly 
awed by the Carthaginian troops within their walls; Claudius 
eagerly interpreting this as a general invitation, returned to 
Italy to make the neceſlary diſpoſitions for tranſporting a body 
of forces to Meſſana without delay. = 

The Carthaginians being informed of the reſolution taken at 
Rome to aſſiſt the Mamertines, ſent a ſtrong ſquadron of gallies; 


under the command of Hanno, to Sicily. Hanno being ſtationed 
off Meſſana, attacked the Roman fleet under Claudius, who was 
attempting to throw ſuccours into that place. A ſtorm arifing 
during the engagement, many of the Roman ſhips were daſhe 

upon the rocks, and Hanno took ſeveral others ; ſo that Clau- 
dius was obliged to fave himſelf in Rhegium. Hanno reſtored 


all the veſſels he had taken from Claudius; but ordered the de- 

puties he ſent with them, to expoſtulate with the Roman ge- 

neral upon his infraction of the treaties ſubſiſting between the 

two republics. Claudius ſcornfully rejecting the preſent, ari 

open rupture enſued ; the Carthaginian deputies declaring, that 

they would not ſuffer a Raman even to waſh his hands in the 

Straits. Claudius ſoon after eluding the vigilance of the Car- 

thaginians, and landing at Meſſana, Hanno, who now com- 

manded their troops in that city, was forced by the Romans to They 

evacuate the place; for which he was afterwards crucified at oblige the 

Carthage; it being uſual with them to inflict ſuch a puniſhment. Cartha- 

upon their generals who were unſucceſsful. The Carthagini- ginians to 

ans being determined, at all events, to diflodge the Romans leave the 

from Meſſana, raiſed a formidable army, and equipped a pow- place. 

erful fleet for that purpoſe ; appointing another Hanno, the ſon The Car- 

of Hannibal, commander in chief of their forces. This gene- thagini- 

ral landed his troops at Lihbæum, and advancing afterwards to ans, in 

Aprigentum, repaired the fortifications of the citadel. - Ambaſ- conjunc- 

ſadors, about the ſame time, arriving at his camp from Hiero tion with 

king of Syracuſe, to concert meaſures for driving the Romans Hiero, in- 

out of $:cily, it was agreed to march with their united forces veſt Ng. 

againſt Meſſana. Jana, 
The Romans refuſing, when ſummoned, to quit the place, 


Hanna put all the Italian ſoldiers in his army to the fword. He 
OL, HE | N pitched 
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k | pitched his camp near cape Pelorus, where his fleet was ſtation. 
— 698 | ed, to prevent any ſupplies entering the place by ſea, while 
— Hiero encamped on mount Chalcts, to cut off all communica. 
[Wl tion betwixt the beſieged and the neighbouring country. Ap- 
lis 2 pius Claudius, the Roman conſul, arriving ſoon after with an 
4 army at Rhegium, ſent to Hero, and conjured him, by the an- 
tient friendſhip betwixt the Romans and him, to deſiſt from the 
ſiege he had undertaken. Zero abſolutely refuſed to retire, 
and urged, that the Romans ought not, in juſtice, to under. 
take the defence of ſuch a neſt of banditti. Ihe conſul foon 
after landing with his troops in S:c:ly, attacked and defeated 
Hiero, who thereupon abandoned the ſiege, and returned to h. 
racuſe. Appius next attacked the Carthaginian entrenchments; 
They are but was repulſed with loſs. The Carthaginians, however, im- 
_ 3 prudently purſuing him to the plain, were in their turn defeat- 
2] obliged to ed, and obliged to raiſe the ſiege, the Romans afterwards car. 
7. raiſe the TYIng their arms further .into the iſland, and reducing ſeveral 
towns. The conſul ſoon after departing, the Carthaginans 
and Hiero united their forces, and recovered ſeveral places which 
had been reduced by the Romans. | 
Hletocon- The following ſpring, both the Roman conſuls arrived in 
cludes n Sicily, with two conſular armies conſiſting each of 8000 legion- 
alliance aries and 600 horſe. Having, without difficulty, reduced about 
with the 67 towns, they advanced with all their forces to Syracuſe ; which 
Remans, To intimidated Hiero, who had ſome . that he had 
been betrayed by the Carthaginians before Meſſana, that he en- 
tered into a treaty with the Romans. The conſuls, by this 
treaty, having acquired a faithful and powerful ally, turned 
their whole force againſt the Carthaginians, who had uſed their 
The Ca- utmoſt endeavours to obſtruct the accommodation. The Car 
thaginians thaginians ſtill believed themſelves able to ſuſtain the whole bur- 
reſolve to den of the war, and were ſo far from being diſpirited on this 
proſecute occaſion, that they reſolved to exert themſelves in an extraor- 
the war dinary manner to drive the Romans out of Sicihh, and even to 
with the. oblige king Hero to renounce his new alliance. They placed 
utmoſt vi- numerous garriſons in all their frontiers, perfected the works 
gour. of their fortified towns, and ſent officers with large ſums of 
money to make levies in Liguria, Gaul, and Iberia. The Ko- 
1 mans, nevertheleſs, carried on their conqueſts with great rapi- 
lf | dity, and made themſelves maſters of many of the Carthaginian 
_ Cities, ſeveral of which voluntarily opened their gates to the 
conſuls, who at the end of the campaign took up their winter 
quarters at Rhegium. 5 
The next campaign, the Carthaginians appointed Hanno com- 
mander in chief of ail their forces. This general fixed his prin- 
cipal magazine at Agrigentum, which city the Roman conſuls 
blocked up for four months, and then beſieged in form. The 
ſiege happened in the middle of harveſt ; and the Carthaginian 
_ garriſon obſerving great numbers of the Romans diſperſed in the 
fields in order to carry off the corn to their camp, made a vigo- 
rous ſally, and had almoſt forced their intrenchments; but were 
; ; EE 


ſiege. 
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at laſt beat back into the town. The Romans puſhing on the | 
fiege with great vigour, Hanno, who commanded the Cartha- 
rin;an army, advanced to Erbeſſa, and ſo ftreightened the Ro- 
mans, who were engaged in the ſiege, that they were in great 
danger of periſhing for want of proviſions. In this extremity, 
however, they were ſupplied with proviſions by Hiero, who 
from time to time ſent conſiderable convoys to their camp; and 
many Sicilian cities alſo joined them with a good body of forces. 

Hanno, finding that he could not oblige the Romans in that 


| manner to raiſe the ſiege, advanced into a plain near the Roman Agriger- 


camp, and drew up his army in order of battle. The Roman tum, after 
generals havinz poſted proper detachments to repulſe the be- a long 
lieged if they ſhould make a ſally, and ſent a body of troops to ſiege, 

fall upon the Carthaginian rear, drew the reſt of their troops taken by 
out of their entrenchments, and ventured an engagement. The the Ro- 
Carthaginian army was routed, with the loſs of a great number mans. 

of men and ſome elephants ; and Hannibal, who ſallied out of 

the city with the garriſon, was repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 
Immediately afterwards he abandoned the place to the Romans, 

and Hanno fled with the broken remains of his army to Hera- 

cha, The ſiege of Agrigentum continued ſeven months, the 

Romans loſing 30,000 foot and 540 horſe before the town. 

The Carthaginians, greatly chagrined at the ill ſucceſs of their The Cars 
arms in this laſt campaign, attributed it, as uſual, to the bad con- rhaginians 
duct of their general; and therefore not only exacted an im- puniſh 
menſe ſum of money from Hanno by way of fine, but likewiſe their ge- 
deprived him of his commiſſion, and appointed Hamilcar to neral by a 
command in his room. Hannibal, who commanded their fleet, fine. 
attempted to ravage the coaſts of Italy; but the precautions of 
the Romans rendered his endeavours ineffectual. 

C. Duilius found means of tranſporting two legions to Sicily, Duiliusre- 
ard laid ſiege to Mytiſtratum; but notwithſtanding the large pulled by 
number of battering engines he had with him, he was obliged the Car- 
to raiſe the ſiege, and retire with great loſs. Hamilcar, the thagini- 
Carthaginian general, being apprehenſive that a body of Gauls ans. 
in his army intended to deſert to the enemy, becauſe they had 


mutinied for want of their pay, commanded them to ſtorm a 


town defended by a Roman garriſon ; and giving the Romans 
notice of the intended attack, the Gauls were drawn into an 
ambuſcade, and all cut off. The conſul being ignorant of Ha- 
milcar's views, judged that he had gained a ſignal advantage; 
and animated thereby, made preparations with great vigour for 
making an incurſion into the Carthagiman territories. © The 
Carthaginians, however, about this time, gaining an advantage 
over the Romans at ſea, Duilius was recalled to command their 
15 _ conſequently was obliged to ſuſpend the operations 

y land. | 

The Carthaginian fleets making ſeveral deſcents upon the The Car- 
coaſts in Italy, the Romans were reſolved to fit out a fleet with H :inians 
the deſign not only of defending their own coaſts, and opening ravagethe 
a free communication with $:c:/y, but alſo, of carrying hoſtilities 7:al:an 

. N 2 | to coaſts. 
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to the coaſts of Africa. The Romans had fitted out a ſmalj 


fleet of 17 gallies, which being decoyed by Hannibal into the 


port of ws, na Boodes, the Carthaginian commander, who {ail- 
ed thither 

gionary tribunes attending him, to come on board his galley, 
under pretence of making propoſals for a peace between the 


two republics. They no ſooner came on board than he de- 


tained them priſoners; and then with eaſe making himſelf 

maſter of their gallies, he ſent the conful, with many o her 

; Romans, priſoners to Carthage. Soon after Hannibal committed 

Fheirfleet great ravages on the coaſts of Italy; but being attacked by the 

is defeat- 3 he loſt the beſt part of his ſhips, and with great diff 
ed by that culty made his eſcape *. 

of the Ro- otwithſtanding this defeat, the Carthaginians, who were at 

ua this time one of the moſt powerful nations of the world by 

ſea, entertained ſtil] a very contemptible opinion of the Roman 

fleet. The Romans, on the other hand, tho' they had gained 

an advantage over Hannibal, dreaded the naval force of the Car- 

thaginians, and for this reaſon ordered C. Duilius to take upon 

him the command of the ſquadron in the ſtraits of Nhegiun. 

This conſul having added a new machine to the prow of his 

gallies, called Corvys, by which he grapled the veſſels of the 

Carthaginians, gained a ſignal victory over Hannibal, who was 

obliged to abandon hrs ſeptireme, and eſcape in a ſmall boat. 

who gain The loſs of the Carthaginians in this engagement, is variouſly 

a ſecond related by the Roman hiſtorians; but the moſt authentic ac- 


gy at count of it is the inſcription on the Columna Rytrata of Dui- 


E2, lus, ſtill preſerved at Rome. According to Oraſius and Zonaras, 
Hannibal, upon his arrival at Carthage, was in danger of being 


crucified ; but by ſome ſubtle artifice averted the impending 


danger, and was only removed from the command of the ſea 
forces. But according to Polyb:us, he was continued in that 
poſt, and was afterwards crucified by his own men, upon ther 
receiving another diſgrace from the Romans. 

After the departure of Duilius from Sicily, the arms of the 
Carthaginians, for fome time, were attended with ſucceſs in 
that iſland. Hamilcar, who had fixed his head quarters at Pa- 
normus, being informed that a diſpute had happened betwixt 
the Roman auxiliary troops and legionaries, and that the for- 
mer had actually marked out a camp for themſelves between 


Hamilcar Parapus and Thermæ, fell upon them before they could entrench 


gains ſe- themſelves, and put 4000, or according to Diodorus, 6000, of 
veral ad- them to the ſword, and diſperſed the reſt. After this victory, 
vantages Hamilcar made himſelf maſter of Camarina and Enna, and for- 
in Sicily. tified Drepanum. Then advancing to Eryx, he almoſt razed 
that antient city, peopling Drepanum with its inhabitants. 
Many other cities he alſo reduced, partly by force, and partly 
by treachery; and would have made himſelf maſter of the 
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efore them, perſuaded the Roman conſul and the le- 
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whole iſland, if Flarus, who ſucceeded Duilius in the command 
of the Roman army, had not behaved with great vigilance and 


avery. : ; 
2 . according to Polybius, after being defeated by Dui- 
Is, retired to Carthage, and being reinforced by a good num- 
ber of gallies, and attended by many officers of great merit, 
again put to ſea, and ſteered for Sardinia. While he was in 
one of the harbours of that iſland, he allowed himſelf to be 
ſurprized by the Romans, who carried off many of his ſhips, 
and took great numbers of his men priſoners. This ſo incen- 
ſed the reſt, that they ſeized the admiral and crucified him. 
Nothing further material, according to Poybius, happened this 
campaign or the following. 
In the campaign that ſucceeded, Hamilcar poſted himſelf at 
Panormus, while C. Aquilius Florus, the Roman general, who 
in vain endeavoured to draw him to an engagement, took Hip- 
jana by ſtorm, and beſieged Myti/iratum ; which place the Ro- 
mans had twice attempted before. Florus made his approaches 
ſo ſlowly, that before he could reduce the place, his authority 
expired. Early next ſpring his ſucceſſor A. Atilius Collatinus, The Ro- 
joining the army before Mytiſtratum with a ſtrong body of mans, af- 
forces, puſhed on the ſiege with ſuch vigour, that the Cartha- ter a long 
ginian forces abandoned the town in the night, and the citizens ſiege, take 
then opened their gates to the Romans. Many of the inhabi- Meiſtra- 
ſly tants, however, were maſſacred by the Raman ſoldiers, and am, 
thoſe who eſcaped the ſlaughter, were ſold for ſlaves, their city 
being levelled with the ground. The conſul next attacked Ca- 
marina; but in his march thither, he narrowly eſcaped being 
cut off with his whole army by a ſtratagem of f Fran ng Re- 
ceiving a large train of battering engines and other ſupplies 
from king Hiero, he at length made himſelf maſter of the — Camarina, 
and ſold the inhabitants who eſcaped the ſword for ſlaves. He 
afterwards ſeized upon Enna by treachery, and maſſacred the and Eaua. 
Carthaginian garriſon; and in a very ſhort time after reduced 
many other cities. | 
During theſe tranſactions, L. Cornelius _ the collegue Corfica 
of Florus, had failed with a ſquadron to Corſica, and taken and part 
Aleria, the capital city, by ſtorm. Scipio ſailed from Corſica to of Sardi- 
Sardinia ; but upon entering the port of Olbia, he was ſo ſtruck ia alſo 
with the appearance of the whole Carthaginian ſquadron, which reduced 
was there riding at anchor, that he retreated in a precipitate b, nein. 
manner. Some authors, hawever, relate, that he ſoon after 
returned and reduced Olbia, and ſeveral other places of leſs 
note; but could not make himſelf maſter of the whole iſland *. 
Hamilcar being informed, the year following, that the Romans 
had a deſign upon Lipara, threw a body of forces into that 
town by night, unknown to the conſul, who when he had at- 
tacked the place, was repulſed with confiderable loſs. About 
the ſame time the Romans made themſelves maſters of Sardinia. 
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The Roman general in Sicily, by means of ſome deſerters im. 


| - laid waſte the iſland of Melita. 
As neither of the late actions had been deciſive, both parties 
made ſuch vaſt and expeditious preparations, that the enſuing | 
ſummer, the ninth year of this war, they collected their whole a 
| naval force in order to determine the fate of Sicily as well as 
The Car- the dominion of the fea. The two Roman conſuls aſſembled 
thaginians their flect, which conſiſted of 330 gallies of different ſizes, at 
receive a Meſſana, and took their land-forces on board at Ecnomos in 
terrible Sicily. About the ſame time the Carthaginian ſquadron, com- 
overthrow poſed of 350 fail, arrived at Heraclea Minoa, and made the ne- 
at ſea, cCeſſary diſpoſitions for a decifive battle. The Raman ſquadron 
was manned with their beſt troops, and ſeparated into four di- 
viſions. Each galley contained 300 rowers, and 120 ſoldiers; 
ſo that the whole force on board amounted to near 140,000 
men. Polybius ſeems to inſinuate, that the combined naval and 
land-forces of the Carihaginians, could not have been lefs than 
150,000 ſtrong. In the engagement that followed, the Cartha- 
inians, by retreating when the action began, ſeparated the 
Ns fleet. The Romans, nevertheleſs, who were ſeparated 
from the reſt, after an obſtinate engagement gained the victory 
by the aſſiſtance of their corvi, by which they obliged the 
Carthaginians to come to a cloſe engagement. The remaining 
diviſion of the Carthaginian fleet attacked that of the Roman 
in two different parts; ſo that at the ſame time there were 
three ſea-hghts, the combatants in each being almoſt within 
fight of one another, The firſt diviſion of the Roman fleet 
having gained the victory, returned to the aſſiſtance of the 
other two; and by that ſuperiority, enabled them entirely to 
defeat the Carthaginians, the ardour of whoſe attack was greatly 
abated by their dread of the corvi. The Romans loſt only 24 
gallies in this action; but of the Carthaginians, zo were junk 
and 63 taken by the victors, | mn 
| 6 


poſing upon the Carthaginian admiral, and periuading him that to 

the Komans intended to land in Africa, abandoned Sardinia di 

and failed for Carthage. Sulpitius, the Roman admiral, being ev 

appriſed of the . given them, poſted himſelf in 2 th 

proper place to intercept them, and either took or ſunk, by R 

1 favour of the night, moſt of their ſhips. The good ſucceſs of m 
' this ſtratagem, encouraged the Romans now in good earneſt to p! 
| prepare for an expedition to Africa, as the only means to x 

= oblige the enemy to evacuate Siciqy, and procure an advantage. p 
# ous peace. | 

g The following year, from Zonaras, it ſeems probable, that 2 

: the Roman forces in Sicily beſieged Lipara a ſecond time, tho 8 

they had been routed by the Carthaginians towards the cloſe of t 

the laſt campaign. M. Aitilius Regulus, one of the new con- 7 

ſuls, had two naval engagements with the Carthaginians off the ; 

coaſts of Sicily. In the firſt he loſt nine gallies ; but in the 

ſecond he routed the Carthaginians, ſinking ten and taking 

eight of their veſlels. The other conſul, about the ſame time, 7 
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The Carthaginians, after this battle, made propoſals of peace The Ro- 
to the Romans, chiefly with a deſign to amuſe the conſuls, and mans land 
divert them from the African expedition. The conſuls, how- in 4%ica, 
ever, rejecting their propoſals, ſailed ſoon after for Africa with 
their whole fleet, and landed a powerful army at Clypea. The 
Romans having made themſelves maſters of this place without and take 
much difficulty, left a ſtrong garriſon in it to ſecure their ſhip- * cat 
ping, and moved with the reſt of their army near Carthage, Many 
reducing a great number of towns on their march. They Places. 

jundered alſo a great number of villages, laid very many no- 
om ſeats in aſhes, and took above 20,000, Eutropius ſays 
27,000, prifoners. Having ſcoured the country almoſt to the 
gates of Carthage, the Romans returned with an immenſe booty 
to Clypea, where the beſt part of their troops again embarked and 
returned to Italy. Regulus the conſul remained in Africa with 
only 40 ſhips, 15, O00 foot, and o horſe ; which gave freſh 
courage to the Carthaginians, who upon the firſt landing of the 
Romans had been ſtruck with the greateſt conſternation. Ha- 
milcar arriving from Sicily with 5000 foot and 5 0 horſe, he 
with A/drubal and Baſtar, as joint commanders, took the field 
with an army. Regulus, in the mean time, after commiting 
great ravages on the ſea coaſt, advanced to Bagrada in the 
neighbourhood of Carthage, where, with his battering engines, ö 
he ſlew a ſerpent of a monſtrous ſize, which, if Aus Trbero 
may be believed, found the whole Roman army for ſome time 
in employ. | 

Hamilcar and his collegues, hearing that Regulus had formed Reoulus 
the ſiege of Addis, or Adda, a fortreſs of great conſequence to gains a 
Carthage, advanced at the head of their forces to attack him. ſignal vic- 
They encamped in his neighbourhood upon ſome heights co- tory over 
vered with woods, which was a capital error, and occaſioned the Car- 
the defeat of their army; their fituation rendering their ele- Sha: ini- 
phants and cavalry, which was their chief ſtrength, uſeleſs in ans. 
the action which enſued. Regulus attacking them in the night, 
many of the Carthaginians had their throats cut in bed, and 
others loſt their lives before they could lay hold of their arms 
to defend themſelves. The Spaniſb and Gallic mercenaries in 
their ſervice, however, behaved with great bravery, and not 
only repulſed the firſt legion, but forced them to fly to their 
camp. The Carthaginians loſt 17,040, or according to Eutro- 
pius 18, , men in the battle and purſut ; 18 elephants 
were alſo taken, 5-02 men made priſoners, and the reſt diſ- 
perſed. Regulus, after this action, burnt all the open places, 
and reduced, according to ſore, above cities, among which 
were Utica and Tunis; but according to Eutropius, the conſul 
only conquered 73 towns. = | | 

To complete the misfortunes of the Carthaginians, the Nu- The Af i 
midians declared againſt them, and committed dreadful devaſta- cans an! 
tions in their territories, which occaſioned 2 famine in Car- Numidians 
thage. The African nations more immediately ſubje& to Car- declare 
thage, being weary of the Carthaginian yoke, alſo declared for for the 

| | Ny the Romans, 


| im. 
that 
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the Romans, who now carried every thing before them. Ne. 
gulus, hoping that the Carthaginians would conſent to any 
terms, offered them a peace, being afraid that his ſucceſſor 
would rob him of the glory he had acquired. The terms pre. 
ſcribed by Regulus were ſo intolerable, that the Carthaginian; 
reſolved to ſuffer all extremities rather than ſubmit to them, 
tho” their country was almoſt deſolated, and they had loſt, ac- 
cording to ſome, 200,000 priſoners. Regulus having ſent great 

art of his booty to Rome, encamped with his victorious army 
ie Carthage, full of confidence that he would ſoon reduce 
me plnce®, | | 

Some __ Whilſt matters remained in this melancholy ſituation, a Car. 

mercena- thaginian officer returned from Greece with a body of mercena- 

ries under ries, who were commanded by Aantippus, a Lacedæmonian, 1 

Xantippus perſon of great bravery and military ſkill. Having informed 

arrive at himſelf wherein the main ſtrength of the Carthaginian forces 

Carthage lay, he blamed their generals for encamping on the hills, and 

from declared, that by an oppoſite conduct, they might ſtill retrieve 

Greece. their affairs, and drive the enemy out of their dominions. Be- 
ing unanimouſly appointed commander in chief, he taught them 
to form all the evolutions and movements of the military art 

The Car- according to the Lacedæmonian manner, Aantippus having in- 

thaginians ſtructed his troops, and inſpired him with confidence, he drew 
follow the them up in battalia in a large plain, and advanced againſt the 
counſels Romans, tho' his troops did not amount to above 16,000 men. 
pf Jan - Regulus being elated with his ſucceſs, held the Carthaginians in 
rhippus, great contempt, and now acted in a very inconſiderate man- 
ner. He oyerfatigued his men, expoſed them to the parties of 
the Carthaginians poſted on eminences to annoy them in their 
march, and to crown ne. pa a river parting the two armies, 
by which means he cut off a retreat in caſe any misfortune hap- 
pened. Aantippus taking his advantage of theſe imprudent 
ſteps, gained a compleat victory, 2000 Romans only eſcaping, 
who en- all the reſt being taken priſoners or ſlain. Of the Carthag:- 
tireiy de- nians, 800 were killed in this action; but of the Romans, it may 
feats Re- be concluded from Pohbius, near 13,000 muſt have fallen. Ac- 
gulus, and cording to Eutropius, 30,000 Romans loſt their lives in this bat- 
takes him tle, and 15,000 were taken priſoners ; but on this ſuppoſition, 
priſoner, Regulus muſt either have received a ſtrong reinforcement from 
Rome, or been joined by a large body of Africans ; which laſt 
is not improbable. MXantippus took Regulus himſelf, and 500 
of his men, priſoners in the purſuit, and immediately carricd 

them to Carthage. | | x 
The Carthaginians treated all the Roman priſoners, except 
Regulus, with great humanity, hoping by this conduct to en- 
age the Romans to behave with lenity to the Carthaginian pri- 
ſoners in their hands. Regulus having, in the height of his proſ- 
perity, inſulted them, they now treated him with great indig- 
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nity, and threw him into a dungeon, where they allowed him 
45 ſuſtenance barely to keep him alive. "The Carthaginians, 
upon this victory, re aired to the temples in crouds, to return 
thanks to their gods for ſo ſignal a victory, and hung up in theſe 
temples the arms taken from the enemy. According to ſome 
authors, they ſoon forgot the vaſt obligation they were under 
to Xantippus, and even ſhewed themſelves guilty of moſt ſhock- 
ing ingratitude to him and the mercenaries who had ſaved them 
fFom ruin. According to them, they either actually deſtroyed 
Jantippus, or attempted his deſtruction ; and not only diſ- 
miſſed the mercenaries without paying them their arrears, but 
in their paſſage home left them expoſed on a deſolate iſland. 
But as Polybius, Livy, Florus, Eutropius, and other hiſtorians, 
make no mention of theſe circumſtances, they deſerve, we 


| think, but little credit. Hiſtorians are not at all agreed as to 


the fate of Regulus. Some Roman writers relate, that he was 
put to death by tortures at Carthage ; but add many romantic 
circumſtances, which render their accounts very improbable. 
The Carthaginians having re-eſtabliſhed their affairs in Afr:ca, 
began to threaten even /raly itſelf with an invaſion, The Ro- 
mans, to oppoſe them, eee ſtrong garriſons in all their ma- 
ritime towns, and fitted out a new fleet, in hopes of railing 
ſome freſh diſturbances in Africa. The Carthaginians, in the 
mean time, made a fruitleſs attempt upon Clypea and Utica, 
which were relieved by the Roman ſquadron. *I ho' they could 
not ſo eaſily regain the towns on the ſea-ſhore, yet they reco- 
vered the towns on the frontiers of Numidia without much 
difficulty. They again put to ſea with a fleet of 200 fail 3 but 
the Romans defeating them off cape Hermea, landed without 
oppoſition at Clypea, and routing them in a pitched battle near 
that place, carried off the remains of the army of Regulus to 
$:cily. In their paſſage thither, the Romans met with ſo dread- The Ro- 
ful a ſtorm, that almoſt their whole fleet was loſt ; all the ſea- „an fleet 
coaſts from Camarina to Pachynum were ſtrewed with the dead deſtroyed 
bodies of men and horſes, as well as the wrecks of ſhips. by a ſtorm. 
Immediately after this diſaſter, Carthalo, a Carthaginian com- 
mander, made himſelf maſter of Agrigentum, which he laid in 
aſhes. The Carthaginians, to ſupport him, ſent Aſdrubal to Si- 
About the ſame time they ſent Hamikar with an army into The Car- 
Mauritania and Numidia to puniſh the people of thoſe coun- thaginians 
tries for ſhewing a diſpoſition to join the Romans. Hamilcar reduce 
treated them with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity, cauſing all and puniſh 
their chiefs to be crucified, putting great numbers of the poorer their re- 
fort to the ſword, and exacting from the reſt 1000 talents of volted 
ſiver, beſides 20,000 head of cattle. Tho' they met with ſome ſubjects. 
ſucceſs in Sicily, yet their army could not prevent the Romans 
from taking poſſeſſion of Panormus, the capital of their domi- 
nions in that iſland. In the end of the campaign, they took 


ay with a large reinforcement of _ and 150 elephants. 


ſeveral Roman ſhips laden with money and other valuable 
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The Carthaginians, notwithſtanding all their diſaſters, ſuf... 
ed leſs at ſea than the Romans, who conſidering their prey 
loſſes on that element, began to lay aſide all thoughts of con. 
tinuing their nava] armaments, The year after, loſing 160 
gallies more on the coaſts of Sicily, they actually dropt all fur. 
aan leave ther attention to naval affairs, and left the Carthas: 


- | 2 maſ. 
ters of the ſea, Their ſoldiers alſo being terrified by the grea 


havock made by the elephants at the battle gained by Xa. 
pus for the two ſucceeding years, fled at the approach of thoſe 
furious animals, which prevented the war from being carried on 
by them with any vigour. But the Romans, being uneaſy 2 
the ſlow progreſs of their arms in Sicily, were at length induced 
to attempt making a figure once more by ſea. 

 Aſarubal, the Carthaginian general, perceiving how much 
the Romans were afraid of his elephants, marched out of Lih. 
bæum, and advanced into the neighbourhood of Panormus, in 
order to draw the Romans to a battle. After he had paſſed the 
river Orethus, Metellus, the Roman commander, taking him at 


an advantage, attacked him with great fury, and gained a ſig- th 

nal victory; the Carthaginians loſing a vaſt number of inen in m 

the action, beſides many elephants, ten of which were taken tid 

with their Indian leaders. The Carthaginian elephants, after 

this battle, were no longer the dread of the Raman troops. Ac- pe 

cording to Zonaras, the Carthaginian fleet, by being then in L 

port, completed the ruin of their land-forces : for vaſt num- in 

bers of 4/drubal's ſoldiers endeavouring to make their eſcape on b 

board the gallies, fell into the ſea and were drowned. The 3 

Celtes in the army of Aſdrubal, according to Diodorus, got drunk 7 

with wine before the action, and occaſioning great confuſion, a 

encouraged the Romans to venture an engagement. This ac- c 

tion happened in the 14th year of the Punic war. h 
Soon after the Carthaginzans receiving intelligence that the n 

Romans intended to form the ſiege of Lilybeum, they reinforced t 

the garriſon with a large body of choſen troops, and furniſhed 

the fortifications in ſuch a manner, as to render the place al- 

moſt impregnable. The Raman conſuls, nevertheleſs, laid ſiege 

to the place, the garriſon of which was commanded by Himilc, 

an officer of great conduct and bravery. The Romans carried 


on their attacks with mm vigour, and were no leſs vigorouſly 
repulſed. The garriſon being very numerous, Himilco made 
frequent ſallies; in ſome of which as much blood was ſpilt as 
in pitched battles. The Romans attempted, but with little ſuc- 
ceſs, to undermine the walls : but what they could not effec 
by force, they endeavoured to accompliſh by treachery. Some 
of the leaders of the mercenaries who had eſcaped the vigi- 
lance of the centinels and come to the Roman camp, were cor- 
rupted by the conſuls, and promiſed to deliver the place into 
their hands. One Alexon, an Achaian, diſcovering the whole 
conſpiracy to Himilco, he took ſuch prudent meaſures, as de- 
feated the deſigns of the traitors. For upon their return from 


the Roman camp, they found their men fo far from liſtening - 
| | thei 
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heir ſuggeſtions, that they drove them out of the place with 
the utmoſt 1 According to Zonaras, the mercenaries, in- 
duced by the length of the ſiege and a want of pay, began to 
think of betraying the city; but Himilco having paid the offi- 
cers their arrears, appeaſed the minds of the ſoldiers by large 
romiſes, which he was ſoon enabled to fulfil. He rewarded 
"{:xin for his fidelity, and continued his ſallies upon the Ro- 
„ans with the uſual ſucceſs; having, in the mean time, re- 
ceived a reinforcement of 10,000 men, and a large ſupply of 
roviſions. Soon after the Romans cutting off all communica- 
tion betwixt Lilybeum and the other Carthaginian territories, 
the garriſon was reduced to ſome difficulties. A ſtorm ariſing, All their 
and rendering uſeleſs all the Roman battering engines, and over- battering 
throwing many of the towers they had erected, the Greek machines 
troops in garriſon made a ſally, and not only deſtroyed the ma- being de- 
chines that had eſcaped the fury of the tempeſt, but put a ſtroyed, 
great number of the Romans to the ſword. The conſuls, up- they turn 
on this unexpected blow, turned the fiege into a blockade ; the ſiege 
the beſieged, on the other hand, repairing all the breaches into a 
made in their works, and even adding ſeveral new fortifica- blockade. 
tions. 
The following year, Claudius the conſul put to ſea with a 
powerful fleet, in order to ſurprize Drepanum, which, with 
Lihbeum, were the only two places of conſequence in Sscicy 
in poſſeſſion of the Carthaginians. Claudius was totally routed The Ro- 
by Adherbal, the Carthaginian admiral, and eſcaped only with nau, are 
zo veſſels to Lilybaum. As this was the greateſt blow the Ro- defeated 
mans had hitherto received by ſea, nothing was now celebrated with great 
at Carthage but the praiſes of Adherbal, who had given ſuch a loſs in a 
che-k to their proud and inſulting enemy. Adherbal filled all fea en- 
his magazines at Drepanum, and furniſhed Lilybaum with a gage- 
moſt plentiful ſupply of proviſions which he had taken from ment. 
the 2 he Carthaginians, at this time, being maſters 
at ſea, ravaged the coaſts of Italy and $:cily, and reduced the 
natives to the extremeſt poverty. Adberbal, ſoon after, detach- 
ing Carthalo with 100 gallies, gained ſeveral advantages over 
the Roman ſquadrons before Lilybæum, and at lait had the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing them totally deſtroyed by a ſtorm. Notwith- 
ſtanding all the loſſes the Romans had ſuſtained, they continued 
the blockade of Lilybaum with great firmneſs, being determin- 
ed, if poffible, to carry the place. As the Romans, now again, 
dropt their naval armaments, in which they had been very un- 
ſucceſsful; the Carthaginians began to entertain hopes of coping 
with them by land, and appointed Hamuilcar, ſurnamed Barcas, 
their general. | ” 
They ſeem, at this time, to have been engaged in a war up- 
on the continent of Africa as well as in Sicity. For, according 
to Diodorus, Hanno, one of their generals, entered Libya with 
a 2 army, took a city called Hecatampylos, and carried 
ot from thence zooo hoſtages to Carthage. : 
| | Hamilar 
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Hamilcar FHamilcar receiving full power from the ſenate to a& a; be 
appointed ſhould think fit for the ſervice of the republic, ſet fail for Cy. 
com- thage in the 18th year of this war, being then, according tg 
mander in Cornelius Nepos, a perfect youth. After ravaging the coaſt; of 
chief by the Locrians and Brutians, he made a deſcent near Panormy 
the Car- with all his forces ; and encamping between that city and Err 
z#bagine= ſent out ſome gallies, which made deſcents upon the Ifalln 
a. coaſts as far as Cumæ, and laid the country waſte whereyer 
they moved. For ſome time both he and the Roman general 

made it their whole buſineſs to obſerve each others motions 

He ſuc- By marches and counter marches, by rencounters and ambuſ. 
ceſsfully cades, and by military ſtratagems of all kinds, the Roman con. 
oppoſes ſuls and he ſtrove who ſhould ſhew the greateſt ſkill and dex. 
e Ro- terity. Both the Carthaginian and Roman camps were by an 


MANS. and nature rendered impregnable ; ſo that neither ſide could | 

| force the other to a battle. The military operations, there. W: 
| fore, for a conſiderable period of time, conſiſted in rencounter, re 
| betwixt parties, who on both ſides behaved with great bra. co 
| very; tho' from Polybius and Diodorus, it would ſeem that the th 
| ſucceſs was generally on the ſide of the Carthaginians. fu 
| They The Romans, who had imagined that their — were ly 
| again ap- more than a match for thoſe of the Carthaginians, now finding fc 
| ply them- themſelves greatly miſtaken, began to think of applying them- r: 
ſelves to ſelves again to naval affairs. In order to this, a fleet was equipped / 
| naval af- by private perſons, with the deſign of plundering the Carths- i 
Airs. ginian territories. This ſquadron committed great depredations f 


on the coaſt of Africa, and entering the port of Hippo by forc- n 
ing the barrier at the mouth of the harbour, burnt the ſhip- h 
ping and the greateſt part of the town, Having filled their vel- 

; 


I I 


fels with ſpoils, they returned to Panormus, near which place 
they gained an advantage over the Carthaginian fleet. One of 
the conſuls, in the mean time, puſhed on the ſiege of Lilybeun, 
and the other that of Drepanum. Fabius, who ned on the 
fiege of Drepanum, joined the little ifland of Peliadis with in- 
credible labour to the continent, which greatly facilitated his 


RI 


approaches. Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, the brave Ha- 
milcar terribly haraſſed the enemy, not only making incuriions 
into the very heart of the iſland, but plundering frequently the 
coaſts of [taly. | 

About three years after Hamilcar's arrival in Sicily, he made 
himſelf maſter of Eryx by ſurprize, and maintained himſelf in 
the advantageous poſt he had gained, tho' the Romans had ſtrong 
detachments entrenched both at the top and bottom of the 
mountain on which the city was built. Both ſides remained in 
this ſituation for the ſpace of two years, during which time the 
Romans continued the blockade of Lilybæum. The Romans in 
the conſulſhip of Lutatius Catulus, fitted out a fleet of 200 
quinqueremes, which was equipped at the expence of privat? 
perſons, and commanded by Lutatius; who in the firſt place 


| ee, himſelf of the port of Drepanum, and all the other 
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arbours in the neighbourhood of Lihhbæum. Soon af the 
| mung 
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an attempted to take Drepanum by ſtorm; but the conſul 
pq their attempt proved truitleſs. Not long after The Car- 
q general engagement happened betwixt the two fleets near the rhaginian 
lands of Ægades, in which the Carthaginians were entirely de- fleet total- 
ated. Florus ſays, that the Carthaginian fleet was fo heavy ly defeat- 
laden with troops, baggage, arms, proviſions, &c. that the ed in a 
whole city of Carthage ſeemed to have been on board, and that general 
the veſſels could not move with any freedom. Polybius, whoſe engage- 
account ought chiefly to be relied upon, ſays, that the Romans ment. 
funk 5o of the Carthaginian veſſels, and took 70 with their 
crews, the reſt making off in great confuſion to the iſle of Hiera. 
Latatius, following his blow, advanced to the city of Eryx, 
where he cut off 2000 Carthaginians, which laſt action concluded 
the operations of the firſt Punic war. 

Hamilcar, who was now reduced to the greateſt extremity, Hamilcar 
was required by the conſul to deliver up his arms to him; but he obliged to 
rejected this haughty demand with ſcorn and indignation. The conclude 
conſul being defirous to have the honour of concluding the war, a peace. 
then agreed to peace; which the ſenate and people of Rome re- 
fuſed to ratify, thinking that the republic of CO was now 
lying at their mercy. They ſent ten deputies to Sicihh, to in- 

{rm themſelves of the ſtate of affairs in that iſland ; theſe deputies 
ratified the treaty after they had in ſome meaſure new modelled it. 
As theſe hard conditions were extorted from Hamilcar by the Ro- 
mans, becauſe they ſaw him not in a ſituation to refuſe them, he 
from this moment conceived an invincible averſion to that 
nation. Both ſides ſuffered extremely by the war, the Romans 
having loſt, ſince their ficſt putting to fea, 700 ſhips, and the 
Carthaginians 500, Though, in the opinion of Pehbius, the 
Roman ſoldiers were far ſuperior to the Carthaginian in valour 
and reſolution, yet Hamilcar, in his judgment, was the greateſt 
captain of the age. . l | 

This bloody and expenſive war was no ſooner concluded, The Li- 
than the Carthaginians found themſelves engaged in another, zan war, 
which had like to have proved fatal to them. Being greatly or war of 
exhauſted by the war, they delayed to pay off and diſcharge the mer- 
the mercenaries that had returned from Sicily, on which ac- cenaries. 
count theſe troops took arms, and quickly became extremely 
formidable. This war, which for three years and a half preyed 
upon the very vitals of the republic, was attended with ſuch 
inſtances of cruelty as are ſcarce to be paralelled in hiſtory. Giſco, 
who was entruſted by Hamilcar with the care of tranſporting 
the mercenaries to Africa, as though he had foreſeen what 
would happen, did not ſhip them off all at once, but in ſmall 
and ſeparate parties, that thoſe who came firſt might be paid off The Car- 
and ſent home before the arrival of the reſt. The Carthaginians, chaginint 
however, omitted diſcharging them as they arrived, in hopes prevail 
of obtaining from the whole body of them a remiſſion of ſome ith the 
part of their arrears, by pleading the great diſtreſs of the repub- mercena- 
lic. Being ſoon made * of their wrong conduct on this ries to | 
occaſion, by the frequent diſorders theſe barbarians committed jeave Car- 
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in the city, they with ſome difficulty prevailed on the officer; to 
take up their quarters at Sicca, and canton their troops in thy 
neighbourhood. As they gave them ſome money to induce them 
to remove, they moſt imprudently inſiſted that they ſhould take 
their wives, children, and baggage along with them; whereas. 
had theſe remained in Carthage, they would have been asf 
many hoſtages for the future good behaviour of the ſoldiers, 
neglect- As the mercenaries were wholly immerſed in idleneſs, to 
ing to pay which they had long been ſtrangers, a neglect of diſcipline en. 


them their ſued, and of courſe a petulant and licentious ſpirit immediately 


arrears; took place. They were now determined not to acquieſce in 
receiving their bare pay, but to inſiſt upon the rewards promiſe 
them by Hamilcar, and even to force the ſtate of Carthage to 
comply with their demands. Hanno, who was ſent by the fe. 
nate to appeaſe their clamours, expatiated upon the poverty of 
the ſtate, and the heavy taxes with which the citizens of Car- 
thage were loaded, and imprudently deſired them to be ſatisfic! 
they take with part of their pay. = this 1impolitic ſtep, the mercenarics 
arms. were ſo highly exaſperated, that they immediately had recourſe 
to arms, and encamped before Tunis, to the number of 20,000 
men. As theſe troops were compoſed of ſeveral different na- 
tions, and had neither the ſame connections nor the ſame lan- 
guage, there was almoſt an utter impoſſibility of making them 

hearken to the dictates of reaſon. 
The Car- The Carthaginians now offered them ſupplies of proviſions at 
thaginians their own prices, and ſent a deputation of ſenators to confer 
endeavour with their chiefs, and if poſſible to ſatisfy them; but theſe 
to appeaſe conceſſions, inſtead of bringing them back to their duty, only 
them. rendered them more inſolent; and conſidering the republic as 
deſtitute of troops, and themſelves as the beſt ſoldiers in the 
world, they roſe in their demands, without the leaſt regard to 
reaſon, juſtice, or moderation. The Carthaginians, finding 
themſelves obliged to make a virtue of neceflity, ſhewed a diſ- 
poſition to fatisty them in all points, and agreed to refer them- 
ſelves to ſome general in Siciiy, as they had all along deſired, 
leaving the choice of ſuch commander to them. They beliey- 
ing Hamilcar to have been a principal cauſe of the ill treatment 
they had met with, becauſe he had never appeared among them, 
choſe Giſco for arbitrator. Giſco ſoon after arriving at Tunis 
with money to pay the troops, harangued them in a mild and 
inſinuating manner, declared that their reaſonable demands 
ſhould be complied with ; but begged them to recede from all 
exorbitant claims. His diſcourſe made ſuch an impreſſion upon 
Spendius them, that a treaty was upon the point of being concluded, 
and Ma- when Spendius and Mathes, two of the principal mutineers, oc- 
thos pre- caſioned a tumult in every part of the camp. Spendius was 2 
vent an Campanian deſerter, and had been a flave at Rome. He was 2 
accom- ftrong, luſty, and extremely bold fellow, and being apprehen- 
modation. five of being delivered to his old maſter, by whom he was ſure 
to be hanged or crucified, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 3 
terrupt 
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terrupt an accommodation. Mathes was an African, and free 
born; but as he had been active in raifing the rebellion, and 
was well acquainted with the implacable diſpoſition of the Car- 
ſhabinians, he knew that a peace would infallibly prove his ruin, 
and therefore ry warmly eſpouſed the deſigns of Spendius. By 
their ſeditious diſcourſes, the troops were inſpired with a degree 
of fury againſt the Carthaginians and Giſco; and whoever offer- 
ed to make any remonſtrance, or teſtified an inclination to. 
temperate counſels, was ſtoned to death by the enraged multi- 
tude, Being at this very juncture heated with wine, which the They are 
Carthaginians had imprudently ſupplied them with, they gave a choſen ge- 
full vent to their rage and inſolence, and choſe Spendius and nerals by 
Mathss for their leaders. | the muti- 
Giſco, in the midſt of theſe commotions, behaved with great neers. 
rudence, and left no methods untried to ſoften the officers, 
and calm the minds of the ſoldiery, though at the ſame time he 
kept up an air of dignity and command; but the torrent of ſe- 
cg dition was now become ſo ſtrong and rapid, that there was no 
wn poſſibility of ſtemming it, or keeping it within any bounds. A 
ſcarcity of proviſions ſucceeding their late plenty and profuſion, 
the troops, in an inſolent manner, demanded of G:/co an imme- 
n. diate ſupply, who, to reprove their inſolence, bade them go to 
m Mathos their captain for it. This cutting anſwer ſo irritated 
them, that they inſtantly ſeized upon the military cheſt, di- 
viding the money amongſt themſelves in part of their. arrears. 
They alſo put Gi under arreſt, and treated him, as well as 
his attendants, with the utmoſt indignity. Mathos and Spen- 
dus loaded the unhappy Giſco and his followers with irons, and 
formally declared war againſt the Carthaginians. wy 
The African cities, being invited by them to recover their li- The fri- 
berty, ſoon came over to them, except Utica and Hippo-Diar- can cities 
thytus or Hippacra. Their army by this means being greatly declare 
encreaſed, they divided it into two bodies, with one of which for them. 
they moved towards Utica, whilſt the other marched againſt 
Hippo, The Carthaginians, in the mean time, found them- 
ſelves ready to fink under the preſſure of their misfortunes, their 
city having never been expoſed to ſuch imminent danger. They 
were not only deprived of their revenues and tribute ariſing 
from their i territories, but theſe were turned directly 
againſt them.” They were deſtitute of forces and arms either for 
ſea or land, and had not the leaſt proſpect of receiving aſſiſtance 
from any foreign friend or ally; to. ſuch a melancholy ſituation 
had they reduced themſelves, by their numerous inſtances of 
cruelty, injuſtice, and ill- conduct. During the war with the 
Romans, they had moſt tyrannically opprefled all the African 
nations ſubject to them; ſo that it is not to be, wondered at, 
that the Africans were ſo eaſily prevailed upon to engage in this 
rebellion. The women, who had often, with the deepeſt at- 
fiction, ſeen their huſbands and fathers dragged to priſon for 
non-payment of the moſt unreaſonable and 2 taxes, as 


likewiſe ſuffering cruel deaths for the ſlighteſt crimes, ſhewed 
1 | | themicives 
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themſelves every where extremely active in promoting a reo 
and gave up all their ornaments to contribute towards the ex. 
pences of the war, which enabled Mathos and Spendius to rait 
immenſe ſums. | | | 

Carthage The Carthaginians purſued all the meaſures neceſſary to put 
blocked themſelves in a poſture of defence, and to reduce the mutineer; 
up, and by force of arms. Mathos and Spendius, ſtationing the main 
Utica and body of their troops at Tunis, kept Carthage in a manner block. 
Hippo be- ed up, while large detachments laid 2 to Utica and Hy. 
fieged by pacra. The Africans advanced to the walls of Carthage by day 
them. as well as by night, and treated with the utmoſt cruelty every 
Carthaginian that fell into their hands. Hanno, whom the 
Carthaginians had declared general, marched to the relief of 
Utica with a large body of troops, 100 elephants, and a train of 
Hanno re- battering engines. By the help of his elephants, which maden 
| lievesUi- great ſlaughter of the enemy, he broke into their intrenchments, 
ca ; and made himſelf maſter of their camp. The advantage be 
gained was ſo conſiderable, that it might have proved decifive, 
had he made a proper uſe of it; but not entertaining a right idea 
of theſe veteran troops, who had learned, under the conduct of 
Hamilcar in Sicily, to fly before an enemy, face about and at- 
tack their purſuers in one and the ſame day, as occaſion ſhould 
require, he imagined that he had routed a body of raw undiſci- 
plined Africans and Numidians, who, upon any defeat, gene- 
but allows rally retired into the heart of the country. He therefore re- 
himſelfaf. mained in Itica in great ſecurity, his troops, who were to 
terwards guard his camp, being in the mean time off their duty. The 
to be de- mercenaries, who had rallied on a'neighbouring eminence, ob- 
feated. ſerving this neglect, poured down upon the Carthaginians, cut 
many of them off, forced the reſt to fly into the town, retook 
and plundered the camp, and ſeized on all the proviſions and 
military ſtores: brought from Carthage to the relief of the be- 
ſieged. Hanno ſoon after gave other proofs of his military in- 
capacity. Though he was incamped in a moſt advantageous 
manner near a town called Gorza, at which place he twice 
overthrew the enemy, and had it in- his power to have totally 
ruined them, he yet neglected to improve theſe advantages, 
and even ſuffered the mercenaries to poſſeſs themſelves of the 

iſthmus which joined Carthage to the continent of Africa. 
The com- Such repeated miſtakes, which had almoſt proved fatal to the 
mand of republic, My diſpleaſed the Carthaginians, and induced them 
the army once more to place Hamilcar Barcas at the head of the forces, 
is given to though he was of the oppoſite faction to that headed by Hanno. 
Hamilcar, Hamilcar marched againſt the enemy with an army of about 
10,000 men horſe and foot, and 70 elephants, all that the 
Carthaginians were then able to aſſemble. As the mercenaries 
were very advantageoully ſituated on the banks of the Bagradi, 
Hamilcar durſt not venture to paſs that river before them, but 
had recourſe to a ſtratagem: obſerving that, upon the blowing 
of certain winds, the mouth of the river was choaked up with 


ſand, he halted there for ſome time, without communicating to 
7" ul 
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any one his deſign; and the wind, in a few days, favouring his 
wiſhes, he paſſed the river privately by night, and immediately 
marched to attack the mercenaries, who, well knowing the 

cat abilities of Hamilcar, were thrown into the utmoſt con- 
ſ-rnation. As they were very numerous, and ventured to ad- 
yance againſt him, in hopes of ſurrounding him, Hamzlcar 
changed his order of battle; whereupon, the etiemy believing 
that he intended to fly, fell upon him in an irregular manner, 
but were themſelves entirely defeated. Hamilaar, having flain 
6ooo of them, and taken 2000 ptifoners, did not give them 
time to recover from their defeat, but obliged them to retreat 
with great precipitation to Tunis. Many of the revolted towns 
now e to the Carthaginians, and others Hamilcar re- 
duced by force. | 1 5 

Notwithſtanding this defeat, Mathos puſhed on the fiege of who gains 
Hippo with great vigour, and appointed Spendius and Autaritus, a ſignal 
commander df the G2uls, to obſerve the motions of Hamilcar. victory 
Heat the ſame time ſolicited the Numidians and neighbouring Afri- over the 
ans tö ſend him a proper number of recruits, exhorting them to mercenas 
make their utmoſt efforts to aſſert their independency. Spendius ries. 
and Autaritus, having received ſtrong reinforcements of Africans 
and Numidians, marched to attack Hamilcar, who was far in- 
ferior to them in numbers and ſtrength. In the mean time, 
one Naravaſus, a young Numidian nobleman, eminent for his 
perſonal merit, and greatly attached to the Carthaginians, came 
with 100 Numidian horſe to the Carthaginian lines, and deſired 
to ſpeak with their general. As the guards appeared a little dif- 
fdent of him, he diſmounted, and leaving his horſe and arms 
with his followers, he came, without the leaſt diftruſt or ſuſ- 
picion, to Hamilcar's tent, and told him, that he was well diſ- 
poſed towards the Carthaginian nation in general ; but to con- 
tract a friendſhip for him, for whom he had the moſt profound 
veneration and eſteem, was the height of his ambition. Ha- 
niledr, greatly admiring ſo generous, polite, and gallant an 
action, made him an equal return of politeneſs and generoſity: 
he made him his confident in all points whatſoever; and, to 
crown all, afterwards gave him his daughter in marriage. 
Two thouſand Numidians following the example of ie He gains 
Hamilcar was enabled to face the enemy, who were entirely a ſecond 
defeated, with the loſs of 10,000 men left dead upon the ſpot, be- victory. 
tides 4000 taken priſoners. Hamilcar received among his troops 
all thoſe priſoners who were willing to engage in the Cartha- 
ginian ſetvice, and allowed the reſt to depart, on condition that 
they ſhould never afterwards bear arms againſt the Carthaginians. | 
The chiefs of the malecontents, fearing that this affected le- The bar- 
nity of Hamilcar might occaſion a defection among their troops, barity and 
in order to prevent it, thought of putting them upon ſome inhuma- 
action ſo execrable, as ſhould deprive them of all hopes of ever nity of the 
being reconciled to the enemy. rainy accordingly aſſembled mercena- 
them in a formal manner, fictitious letters were produced, ries, 
ws” give a diſcovery of 8 tecret defign to reſcue o_ 
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and his followers out of priſon at Tunis. The chiefs then expa- 
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tiated upon the danger of 3 to the Carthaginians; and a 
ſecond courier being produced with other diſpatches confirmin 
the former, it was unanimouſly agreed to prevent the eſcape of 


Giſco by putting him to death. In conformity to this decree, 


the mercenaries firſt ſtoned to death all the priſoners they ha 


taken from the Carthaginians, and then executed G1/co, with 
700 of his countrymen, as the vileſt malefactors. The Cartha. 
ginians were greatly affected with the news of theſe inhuman crueſ- 
ties, and ordered their generals toretaliate them upon the murder. 
ers with the utmoſt ſeverity. The mercenaries, not contented 
with what they had done, paſſed a decree, ordaining, that their 
countrymen in the Carthaginian ſervice, who ſhould happen to 
be taken priſoners, ſhould have their hands cut off, and then be 
ſent to Carthage, which bloody reſolution they executed with 
great rigour and punctuality. As theſe infernal practices are, 
on the one ſide, proofs of the more than ferine diſpoſition of 
the Africans, they may, on the other, be conſidered as ſtrong 
intimations of Carthaginian oppreſſion, ſince human nature, 
wicked as it is, ſeems ſcarce capable of ſuch cruelties, except it 
be in the higheſt degree irritated and inflamed. 
Hamilcar, being joined by Hanno, reſolved to act vigorouſly 
againſt the mercenaries. In order to deter them from their 
barbarous proceedings, he threw all the priſoners that fell into 
his hands to wild beaſts. Several unlucky accidents at this 
juncture, again depreſſed the Carthaginians, who, from the 
late ſucceſſes of Hanulcar, were in great hopes of quickly re- 
eſtabliſhing their affairs. By reaſon of a miſunderſtanding be- 
tween the generals, who were the heads of oppoſite factions, 
nothing could be undertaken againſt the enemy. A great ſup- 
ply of proviſions and military ſtores, of which they were in 
extreme neceflity, coming to them by ſea from Emporium, were 
all caſt away in a ſtorm. Sardinia, which had always ſeryed 
them as a magazine, was totally loſt ; and, to compleat all their 
other misfortunes, Utica and 1 at length joined in the 
revolt. The citizens, not ſatisfied with entering into an alli- 
ance 3 Mathos and Spendius, maſſacred the Carthaginian 
garriſon. ä | 
The Carthaginians, ſeeing the enemy a ſecond time before 
their walls, and being apprized of the diviſion betwixt their own 
generals, reſolved to ſeparate them. The determination of this 
point being left to the army, they gave the preference to Ha- 
milcar ; upon which Hanno returned to Carthage, and Hannibal 


was ſent to fupply his place. There being now a perfect har- 


mony between the commanders, the military operations were 
no longer clogged. The army, however, not being able 
wholly to relieve the garriſon and inhabitants of Carthage, the 
ſenate were obliged to have.recourſe to the friends of the 
republic, particularly to 77ers king of Syracuſe, who granted 
what was demanded of him, both now and throughout the 
whole courſe of this war. They alſo applied to the Romans for 
0 aſſiſtance, 
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aſliſtance, though they had, ſince the concluſion of the laſt 
treaty, diſobliged them. At the beginning of this war they 
ſeized upon ſeveral Roman veſſels trading to the coaſts of b 
for ſupplying the enemy with military ſtores and proviſiionsg 
and detained the crews, conſiſting of 500 men, in cuſtody. 
The Romans, threatning the Carthaginians with their reſent- 
ment, they immediately ſent both the men and ſhips to Rome: 
The Romans, pleaſed with their manner of complying with 
their requeſt, ſent to Carthage all the priſoners that remained in 
their hands ſince the late war without ranſom, ordered their 
merchants to aſſiſt Carthage with what it wanted, and prohi- 
hited all commerce with the Africans. Though both the male- 
contents of Africa and Sardinia offered to ſubmit to them, and 
to put them in poſſeſſion of Utica and Sardinia, they refuſed 
to hearken to their propoſals. Soon after, Mathos and Spen- 
lius, being extremely haraſſed by Hamilcar, found themſelves 


obliged to abandon the ſiege. 
N 


\otwithitanding this diſgrace, the revolters, being joined by The mer- 
an African chief named Zarzas, with all his people capable of cenaries 
bearing arms, they again took the held with an army of 50,000 are joined 
effective men. They, however, kept on the hills, and watch- by new re- 
ed the motions of Hamilcar, who frequently outwitted them, inforce- 
ſometimes diſpoſſeſſing them of their advantageous poſts, at meuts. 
other times drawing them into ambuſcades, and often Jefexcing 

them in rencounters, by which means he cut off abundance of 

their men. He at laſt ſurprized them when they leaſt expected 

it, and ſhut them up in a poſt, which was ſo ſituated, that it 

was impoſſible for them to get out of it. They were, in a 

ſhort time, ſo ſorely preſſed by famine, as to be obliged to eat 

one another; Divine Providence, ſays Polybius, thus avenging 

upon themſelves the inhumanity they had exerciſed on others. 

As they knew the puniſhments that would await them if they 

fell into the hands of the Carthaginians, they did not for ſome 

time entertain the leaſt thought of peace; but at length, promp- 

ted by the extremity of miſery which they ſuffered, they inſiſted 

that Spendius, Autaritus, and Zarxas ſhould, in perſon, make 

propoſals to Hamilcar, and to that end have a conference with 

him. Accordingly, having obtained a ſafe conduct from him, 

a treaty was agreed upon, and peace concluded upon the fol- 

lowing terms: That ten of the ringleaders of the malecontents 

ſhould be left entirely to the mercy of the Carthaginians; and 

that the troops ſhould all be diſarmed, every man retiring only 

in a ſingle coat. The treaty was no ſooner concluded, than 
Hamilcar, -by virtue of the firſt article; ſeized upon the nego- 

tiators themſelves, which ſavoured not a little of Punic ſubtlety, 

The army being informed that their chiefs were under arreſt, They ate 
and at the ſame time being ignorant of the articles of the treaty, entirely 
had immediately recourſe to arms, ſuſpecting that they were over- 
betrayed ; but Hamilcar, drawing out his army in order of thrown by 
battle, immediately ſurrounded them, and either cut them to Hamilcar, 
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pieces; or trod them to death with his elephants. The number 

of the wretches who periſhed, amounted to above 40,000, 
After this compleat —_ many of the revolted towns re- 
turning to their obedience, amilcar inveſted Tunis, into which 
place Mathes retired with all his remaining forces. Hamilar 
cauſed Spendius and the reſt of the priſoners to be led out in 
Mathos view of the beſieged, and crucified near the walls. Mathos be- 
ſurpriſes ing excited by this ſpectacle to be more watchful in his own de- 
and routs fence, and obſerving that the guards in the quarters of Hanni. 
the Car- bal were remiſs in their duty, he made a fally on that fide, killed 
thaginian many of his' men, took ſeveral priſoners, among whom was 
army un- Hannibal himſelf, and plundered his camp. Taking the body 
der Han- of Spendius from the croſs on which it was fixed, he ſubſtituted 


nibal; Hannibal in its place, and crucified round him 30 Carthaginian 


priſoners of diſtinction ; Fortune, as Polyb:us expreſſes it, giy- 
ing both ſides an opportunity of vying with each other in point 
of cruelty. 

Upon this misfortune Hamilcar decamped, and 1 himſelf 
along the ſea-coaſt near the mouth of the river Bagrada; and 
the Cartbaginians, being greatly alarmed with this repulſe, ſent 
zo ſenators to his camp, together with Hanno. T heſe ſena- 
tors, by their preſſing entreaties, prevailed with Hanno to be 
reconciled to Hamilcar; and the ſenate, at the ſame time, or- 
dering all the youth capable of bearing arms to be preſſed into 
the ſervice, Hamilcar ſoon found himſelf again in a condition to 

but is alſo act offenſively. He drew Mathos into frequent ambuſcades, 
totally de- and gave him a ſignal defeat near Leptis, which reduced him to 
feated by the neceſſity of hazarding a deciſive battle. In this action the 
Hamilcar. malecontents were entirely routed, moſt of their army falling in 
the field of battle and in the purſuit; Mathos, with a few 
others, eſcaping to a neighbouring town, were taken, and 
carried alive to Carthage, Upon this defeat, all the revolted 
towns returned to their duty, except Utica and Hippo, which 
were ſoon reduced by Hamilcar. Mathos, having adorned the 
public triumph, was put to death by tortures. From the fad 
calamities which attended this cruel war, now happily con- 
cluded by Hamilcar, Polybius juſtly remarks, that thoſe ſtates 
muſt be expoſed to the greateſt dangers, which hire for their 
detence a body of foreigners, who are not attached to them 

either by intereſt or affection. | 
The mer- During this war againſt Spendius and Matbos, the mercenaries 
cenaries in Sardinia alſo revolted ; and ſeizing upon Baſfar the governo! 
in Sardinia of Olbia, maflacted both him and the Carthaginian garriſon. 
revolt, Hanno being ſent over thither with an army, ſoon after his 
and zre landing was abandoned by his men, who, joining the mercena- 
ſupported ries, not only crucified him, but put to the ſword all the Cartha- 
by the Ro- ginzans they could find in the iſſand. The mercenaries, being 
mans, who ſoon after expelled by the natives, took ſhelter in /taly, and the 
take poſ- Romans, contrary to juſtice, taking them under their protec- 
ſeſſion of tion, ſent the conſul Sænpronius on trifling pretences to reinſtate 


that them, and to take poſſeſſion of Sardinia, The Carthaginians, 
iland, ., | Po being 
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being now in a manner exhauſted, were obliged to cede the 
iland to them; but the Romans, not content with this iniqui- 
tous act, obliged the Carthaginians to defray the expence of 
their armament, and beſides, extorted from them a ſum of 1200 
talents. We are told, that when the Carthaginians made pre- 

arations to reduce Sardinia, the Romans pretended to be under 
terrible apprehenſions of their power, as though theſe prepara- 
tions had been intended to ſubvert their republic, and from 
thence took occaſion to declare war againſt them *. : 

To palliate this conduct of the Romans, ſome of their writers 
tell us, that by the treaty concluded at the end of the firſt Punic 
war, the Carthaginians made a ceſſion of Sardinia, as well as 
Sicily, to the — but notwithſtanding the authority of 
theſe writers, this is utterly impoſſible. For if ſo, why did not 
the Romans take immediate poſſeſſion of it? The Romans ſoon and pre- 
after ſought a pretence for a rupture with the Carthaginians, ſcribe 
by accuſing them of fomenting a rebellion of the Corſi, Sardi, terms to 
and Ligurians ; but Hanno, a young Carthaginian lord, juſtified the Car- 
his nation with great ſpirit. Not long after, however, the baginians 
Romans, without any tolerable pretext, aſſumed to themſelves in an ar- 
the power of preſcribing limits to the Carthaginian conqueſts in bitrary 
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be Hers, obliging Aſdrubal to engage himſelf by treaty not to paſs manner. 
8 the Iberus. 

to Hamilcar, by the happy concluſion of the Lybian war, did Hamilcar 6 
to not only reſtore tranquillity to the republic, but greatly extend- carries ſ 
8 ed the Carthaginian conqueſts in Africa. That his republic an army | 
to might be ſoon able again to cope with its imperious rival, he into ain. 

he formed a ſcheme for adding alſo to its dominions the kingdom 

in of Spain; and in order to facilitate the execution of his ſcheme, 

W he inſpired his ſon-in-law Aſdrubal, and his ſon Hannibal, with 

1d an implacable averſion to the Romans; who, not many years 

d after, were brought to the very brink of deſtruction by Hannibal. 

ht Hamilcar, having concluded a war with the Numidians to the 


advantage of the republic, was appointed to command the army 
in pain. Hannibal, his ſon, at that time but nine years of 
age, begged with the utmoſt importunity to attend him, and. 
his father granting his requeſt, ordered him to put his 
hand upon the altar, and ſwear, that he would be an irreconcile- 
able enemy to the Romans. Hamilcar alſo beſtowed his daugh- 
ter upon Aſdrubal, whom he intended to take with him, The 
military preparations being completed, he advanced with a 
powerful army to Abyla, and crofling the ſtraits of Hercules, 
now called the ſtraits of Gibraltar, landed in Spain without op- 
poſition. According to Appian and Polybius, he had two views 
in this war: firſt, to put Carthage in a ſituation to revenge the 
indignities of the Romans; and ſecondly, to have an opportu- 
nity of being abſent from home, the Carthaginian ſtate being, 
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at that time, miſerably diſtracted by two potent factions, at the 
head of one of which was Hanno, Hamilcar's inveterate enemy, 
Hamilcar commanded nine years in Spain, during which time 
he ſubdued many warlike nations. Conſidering how rich 2 
country Spain was, an immenſe quantity of treaſure muſt ne. 
ceſſarily have fallen into his hands in the courſe of ſo long a war, 
| This wealth he diſtributed in the moſt politic manner, partly 
among the troops, and partly among the great men at Carthage, 

by which means he ſecured his intereſt with both thoſe powerful 

bodies. There is no particular detail of his tranſactions in that 

country that can be depended upon, nor have we even the account 

of that action in which he fell. The Vettones, or Vectones, a na- 

tion of Luſſtania, it is ſaid, with ſeveral other neighbouring 

nations, took the field, to revenge the devaſtations committed 

in their country by the Carthaginians. To compaſs this end, 

they made uſe of the following ſtratagem. They ſent before 

them a vaſt number of waggons, filled with faſcines, pitch, ſul- 

phur, and other combuſtible materials, and drawn by oxen, 

their troops following under arms, and marching in battle array. 

| The Carthaginians at firſt ridiculed this ſeemingly coarſe ſtrata- 
þ gem ; but the Spaniards, as they approached them, ſetting fire 
{ to the cartiages, and driving the beaſts among them, ſoon obliged 
k He is flain them to quit their ranks. .' The Vettones and their allies imme- 
| in battle. diately charging the Carthaginians, put them to flight, and killed 
many upon the ſpot, among whom was the general himſelf, 
Polybius takes no notice of theſe circumſtances, but only relates, 


that Hamilcar died in the field of battle at the head of his 


troops. | 

Aſarubal Upon the death of Hamilcar, the army elected his ſon-in-law 
choſen to Aſdrubal, then the Carthaginian admiral, to ſucceed him. The 
ſucceed fenate, having confirmed the choice of the army, ſent a ftrong 
him. reinforcement of troops to A/drubal; who, though the faction 
of Hanno endeavoured at firſt to depreciate his merit, acted 
with ſuch. wiſdom and addreſs, as enabled him to ſupport Ha- 
milcar's friends both at Carthage and in the army. To ſecure 
the acquiſitions of his father-in-law, he built a city, which, 
by the advantage of its ſituation, the commodiouſneſs of its har- 
Hours, and extenſive commerce, became afterwards one of the 
moſt conſiderable cities in the world. It was then called by 
ſome the New City, and by others Carthage, but at preſent it is 
known by the name of Carthagena. 7 

His great The Romans, receiving intelligence of the great progreſs 
p ogreſs the Carthaginians were making in Spain, began to have a watch- 
in Hain ful eye upon them. As they took for granted, that their rivals 


* 


} 


checked never loft fight of their grand ſcheme, though the execution of 


by the it might be at ſome diſtance, they began to reproach themſelves 
Rcmans, for their indolence and floth, Being, however, apprehenſive of 
an invaſion from the Gauls, they thought it not proper to come 

to an open rupture with the Carthaginians, but had recourſe to 

milder methods; and partly by menaces, and partly by perſua- 

fion, prevailed upon Aſdrubal to conclude a new treaty with ow. 
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The articles of it were, 1. That the Carthaginans ſhould not 
paſs the Iberus. 2. That Saguntum, a colony of Zacynthians, 
and the other Greek colonies there, ſhould enjoy their antient 
rights and privileges: The Saguntines, by imploring the pro- 
tection of Rome, afforded the Romans ſome pretext for this pro- 

eding. ; 
2 Afdrabal was careful not to paſs beyond the limits ſtipulated 
by the treaty, though he ſtill puſhed on his conqueſts, and 
made himſelf maſter of all that part of Spain extending from 
the weſtern ocean to the Iberus, within five days journey of the 
Pyrenees. By his engaging addreſs and affable deportment, he 
rendered himſelf popular amongſt the princes of Spain, and 
brought them over more effectually to the intereſt of Carthage 
by that means, than he could have done by force of arms. 

aving governed the Carthaginian dominions in Spain eight 
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1 years, he Was 3 aſſaſſinated by a Gaul, whoſe maſter he 0 
5 had put to death. ; a8 | | 
" Aldrubal, three years before his death, wrote to Carthage, to Hannibal | 
Ye defire that Hannibal, then twenty-two years of age, might be goes to } 
9 ſent to him. Hanno, the inveterate enemy of the family of Spain. i 
re Barcas, oppoſed this with all his might; but the Barcinian fac- | 
0 tion prevailing, Hannibal was ſent to the army in Spain. The 
1 great reſemblance Hannibal bore to his father, rendered him : 
f extremely agreeable to the troops. Upon his firſt arrival in the | 
- camp, he diſcovered indications of an extraordinary courage 
5 and greatneſs of mind. His patience in labour was invincible, 
6 his temperance ſurprizing, his courage in the greateſt dangers 

— his preſence of mind in the heat of battle admirable, 


and his diſpoſition equally ſuited to command or obey. A/drubal, 

under whom he made three campaigns, always employed him 

in enterprizes of the greateſt importance, as thinking him the 

beſt qualified for the execution of them. The ſoldiers likewiſe Is choſen 
repoſed the utmoſt confidence in him ; and, upon Aſdrubal's general of 
death, he was immediately ſaluted general by the army. The che army. 
ſenate and people of Carthage confirmed this election, in a man- 

ner that ſhewed them to have been entirely at his devotion; 

but Hanno and his faction continued ſtill averſe to him. 

Hannibal had no ſooner taken upon him the command of the 
forces, than he put himſelf in motion. Though he was deter- 
mined to attack Saguntum, in order to facilitate his future en- 

e againſt the Romans, he thought it at preſent more ex- 
pe ient not to ſeem to have an eye directly upon that place. 

e therefore marched againſt the Olcades, a nation ſeated near He ſub- 
the Iberus, and ſoon made himſelf maſter of Althea, their ca- dues ſcve- 
10 ; upon which, their other towns immediately ſubmitted to ral Span⁰ẽ 

im, He diſtributed all the plunder taken in this expedition towns. 
among the troops, which greatly animated them ; and upon 
their return to winter quarters at New Carthage, he paid the 
army all their arrears, ſo that all the ſoldiers were now entirely 
devoted to him. In the beginning of the next campaign he 


took Hermandica, and afterwards Arbacala, He allo 2 
| _* the 
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the country of the Vaccæi; but in the mean time the Carperay; 
one of the moſt powerful nations in Spain, declared againſt the 
Carthaginians, and raiſed an army of 100,000 men, to fall upon 
Hannibal in his return from the Vaccæi. Hannibal's troops, 
being fatigued with long marches, and loaded with ſpoils, he 
encamped upon the banks of the Tagus, and when the enemy 
were aſleep, ſilently forded the river. The Spaniards, inter- 
preting this as a flight, threw themſelves into the river, with- 
out any order or diſcipline, to attack them in their retreat; but 
were entirely defeated by Hannibal, who had drawn up his ele- 
hants and infantry on the banks of the river, and ordered his 
Be to guard the fords, Hannibal, after this victory, laid 
waſte the whole country of the Carpetani; who, terrified by fo 
great a defeat, agg proper to ſubmit to the conqueror. 
The Sa- Not long after, Hannibal puſhed his conqueſts to the very 
guntines gates of Saguntum,' and by his ſingular addreſs, ſecured the 
apprehen- countries he reduced, before he þ the Romans an opportunity 
five of of declaring war againſt the Carthaginians. The Saguntine, 
Hanni- greatly alarmed at the rapid progreſs of Hannibal, ſent deputies 
baPs de- in all haſte to Rome, to ſollicit ſuccours againſt him. He, in the 
ſigns. mean time, found means to embroil ſome of the Hetgabouring 
= cantons with the Sagyntines, in order to furniſh himſelf with a 
pretext for attacking their capital wy The reduction of this 
place, he hoped, would prevent the Romans from carrying their 
war into Spain, and the city would alſo ſerve as a barrier to the 
former conqueſts. He expected alſo to find treaſure there, ſuf- 
ficient to defray the expence of his projected war with the Ro- 
mans ; and that the plunder of the city would inſpire his troops 
with great ardour, and even bring the people of Carthage over 
to his meaſures : for the animoſity betwixt the two rival repub- 
lics had been gradually heightening, ever ſince the concluſion 
of the treaty erwin Hamilcar and Lutatius, by which the 
Carthaginians had been obliged to abandon Sicily. 
He be- As on as Hannibal approached the frontiers of the Sagun- 
fieges Sa- tines, he detached a party to lay waſte the adjacent territory, 
guntum. and then made a diſpoſition to attack Saguntum in three different 
E places. The Saguntines defended themſelves with the utmoſt 
rayery ; and by frequent ſallies cut off a great many of the be- 
fiegers, though they themſelves ſuffered greatly in theſe actions, 
which rendered their condition almoſt deſperate. The Cartha- 
ginians were ſcarce ſenſible of their loſs, their army conſiſting of 
150, ooo foot and 20, ooo horſe ; but Hannibal receiving a wound 
in his thigh, as he was viewing ſome of the works, his troops 
were thereupon thrown into ſo great a conſternation, that the 
beſieged were upon the pvint of making themſelves maſters of 
all his military-machines. Till the wound was cured a ſort of 
ceſſation of arms: enſued, though the beſiegers ſtill maintained 
their poſts, carried on their approaches, and perfected their 
works. After Hannibals recovery, hoſtilities recommenced 
with double fury. The Carthaginians, having laid a great part 
of the wall level with the ground, and demoliſhed three towers 
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made a general aſſault. The beſieged, on the other hand, con- 
ſidering that every thing valuable to them lay at ſtake, drew up 
their forces in order of battle in the ſpace betwixt the ruins of 


ops, alls and the town, and diſputed every inch of ground with 
wy ne that they at laſt not only forced the Carthagi- 
emy ans to abandon the breach, but to fly to their camp. About 
ter- this time, according to Zonaras and others, the Roman deputies 
ith- arrived at the camp of Hannibal, who for ſome time avoided 
but giving them an audience. : | : 

ele- After the late repulſe, he remained for ſome days in a ſtate 
his of ination to refreſh his troops, who were greatly fatigued ; 

laid and the beſieged, in the mean time, built a new wall oppoſite 
/ fo to the breach made by the Carthaginians. Hannibal, in a few 
days, renewed his attacks with the utmoſt vigour, demoliſhed 

ery the new wall, and entering the town without oppoſition, plant- 
the ed his artillery againſt the citadel, after ſurrounding it with a 


line of circumvallation. The Saguntines ſtill diſputed every 
inch of ground with the utmoſt bravery, and erecting a new 
wall to defend that part of the city not yet taken, repulſed the 
he Carthaginians in many attacks. Hannibal, about this time, un- 
dertook an expedition againſt the Carpetani and Oretani, who 


n 

1 ſhewed a diſpoſition to ſhake off the Carthaginian yoke, Ma- 
We herbal, the ſon of Himilco, in the mean time carrying on the 
ir ſiege of Saguntum. Having battered down a great 2 of the 
he new wall, Hannibal, upon his return, TY ormed the 
f- citadel, After a warm diſpute, he poſſeſſed himſelf of one part 
6 of it, the Saguntines, with great difficulty, maintaining themſelves 
Is in the other. At length, one Alcon, a Saguntine, came privately to 
r the camp of Hannibal, and endeavoured to ſoften him in favour 


of his fellow- citizens; but all the terms he could obtain from 

him were, that they ſhould give ample ſatisfaction to the Tur- 

detani, that they ſhould deliver up all their treaſure to the Car- 

thaginians, and retire, with only their cloaths upon their backs, to 

the place the Carthaginians ſhould aſſign them for their habitation. 

The Saguntines could not ſo much as think of accepting theſe The Sa- 

conditions; and before they gave their final anſwer, the princi- guntines 

pal ſenators, bringing their gold and filver, and that of the deſtroy 

pun treaſury, into the market-place, threw both into a fire them- 

lighted for that purpoſe, and afterwards themſelves. The Car- ſelves. 

thaginians about the ſame time entering the town by a breach, Their city 

cut to pieces all the inhabitants who were of age to bear arms. taken by 
The news of the taking of Saguntum had ſcarce reached Car- the Car- 

thage, when ambaſſadors arrived there from Rome, demanding thaginiang, 

of the ſenate and people, whether the Spaniſb expedition — B. C. 542. 

been undertaken by their order. One of the Carthaginian ſe- The No- 

nators endeavoured to vindicate Hannibal's conduct, or rather mans 

that of the republic, on this occaſion. He drew a parallel be- make 

twixt the treaty Aſdrubal had concluded with the Romans, and com- 

that concluded betwixt Hamilcar and the conſul Lutatius. He in- plaints 

ſiſted, that as the Romans had taken the liberty to inſert ſome ad- of Hanni- 

ditional articles in that treaty, ſo the Carthaginians had an equal 62/ s con- 

* . "pp right duct, 
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right to make what alterations they thought proper in that 
which Aſdrubal had lately concluded; and he ended with a. 
ſuring them, that the ſenate and people of Carthage were of the 
fame ſentiments with Hannibal, and entirely approved of his 
and de- conduct. Fabius, one of the Roman ambaſſadors, upon te. 
clare war ceiving this anſwer, immediately declared war againſt the Car. 
againſt thaginians. Fo 5 
Carthage. olybius is at great pains to ſtate the remote and immediate 
motives of this war, and examines, with great impartiality 
which of the two ſtates had juſtice on their ſide. This laſt he 
Jeaves indeterminate ; or rather, he decides in favour of the 
Carthaginians, ſuppoling that they began the war, to revenge 
the injury they had received, when Sardinia was unjuitly 
wreſted from them. But the juſtice of the wars theſe two re- 
publics engaged in, appears rarely to have been examined by 
| the ſtates themſelves, their intereſt or ambition being almoſt 
always their real, K diſguiſed motives. Appian ſeems to 


intimate, that Hannibal was obliged to attack the Saguntines, a 
and come to blows with the Romans, in order to provide for his lo 
own ſafety, as the faction of Hanno began to predominate at Car- g 
thage. He judged that a war with Rome would put a ſtop to : 
civil diſſenſions, as an enterprize of ſuch importance as this - 
would engage all the public attention. Hannibal, after a ſiege 55 
of eight months, having made himſelf maſter of Saguntum, did 5 
ys raze the city, but tranſplanted thither a colony from Car- - 
tage. 

Fe Roman ambaſſadors ſoon after arrived in Spain, in their . 
return from Carthage, and endeavoured to draw the Spaniards f 
from their allegiance to the Carthaginians, to detach thoſe who 
were in alliance with Carthage, and to diſpoſe them to accept 
either the friendſhip or protection of the Roman republic. The 
Bargufii, being defirous of ſhaking off the Carthaginian yoke, 
gave the Roman ambaſſadors a kind reception, which not a little 


influenced many other neighbouring cantons. The ambaſia- 
dors however, meeting with a repulſe from the Volſciani, who 
reproached them with their baſe deſertion of the Saguntines, 
they were obliged to retire out of Spain without accompliſhing 
their deſign. Neither did they meet with any better ſucceſs in 
Gaul, Hannibal having pepe the Gauls in favour of the 
Carthaginians, which he found not very difficult to accompliſh, 
they having, on various accounts, conceived an averſion to the 

Romans. | 
Fmibal Hannibal, in the mean time, had put his troops into winter- 
prepares quarters at New Carthage; but permitted the Spaniards, in or- 
to carry der to gain their affeCtions, to retire to their reſpective habita- 
the war tions. During the winter, he made ſeveral wiſe regulations 
uno {7a/y, for the ſecurity of the Carthaginmon dominions both in _ and 
Africa. He tranſported into Africa 13,350 Spaniſh toot and 
1200 horſe, with 870 Balearic ſſingers. He at the ſame time 
brought troops from Africa to Spain, which were to act under 
the command of A4/drubal, Theſe troops amounted de 
1 22 | - whole 
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whole to 2550 horſe, 12, 150 foot, beſides 500 Balearic lingers, 
21 elephants, 30 quinqueremes, and 7 leſſer gallies. Hannibal 
now waited only for the return of thoſe meſſengers he had ſent 
to the Gault; for he had endeavoured to inform himſelf with all 
the exactneſs that was poſſible of the fertility of the country be- 
neath the Alps, and along the Po, of the numbers and courage 
of the people, and above all, whether they retained any reſent- 
ment againſt the Romans for their former wars. 

Being at length informed that the Gauls were perfectly diſ- 

ofed to favour his deſign, and even expected his approach with 
eagerneſs, he began his march for Italy with 90,00 foot and 
1200 horſe. He paſſed the /berus, and with incredible rapidity, He re- 
though not without many obſtinate battles, and a great loſs of duces the 
men, reduced all the nations that inhabited between that river nations 
and the Pyrenæan mountains; namely, the Hergetes, Barguſians, betwixt 
Erenoſians, and Andoſinians. He gave to Hanno the care of the the Berus 
conquered countries, enjoining him to have a watchful eye over and the 
the Barguſians, as they were ſtill ſuſpected of favouring the in- Pyrences. 
tereſts of the Romans; and to ſupport him in his new poſt, he 


" left him a booy of 10,000 foot and 1000 horſe, In order to in- 
to gratiate himſelf with the Spaniards, he diſmiſſed about the like 
15 number of them to their reſpective habitations, and gave the 
5 greateſt encouragement to thoſe that continued in the Cartha- 
f inian ſervice. The army, being diſencumbered of their heavy 


. aggage, which was left with Hanno, and conſiſting in the 
whole of 50,000 foot and gooo horſe, all veteran troops, and 
the beſt in the world, continued their march forwards by the 
way of the Pyrenzan mountains, and arrived on the banks of 
the Rhone without much oppoſition. Some Gauls, indeed, had 
ventured to oppoſe him, but were eaſily defeated, and others 
he had gained over with preſents. The Gauls, on the oppoſite 
bank of the Rhone, aſſembled all their forces to oppoſe his paſ- 
ſage; and ſeeing it impracticable to tranſport his troops in the face | 
of the enemy, he ſent a large body of them about twenty-five He paſſes 
miles up the river, where they paſſed on floats, without meet- the Rhen. 
ing any oppoſition. Two days after he embarked the reſt of 
his troops, and while the barbarians left their camp to oppoſe 
him, the detachment, that had already paſſed over, ſuddenly 
attacked them, and obliged them to fly. Hannibal, having 
tranſported all his troops, introduced among them one Magilas, 
a petty king, who had come to him from the country near the 
Po. This prince, by the help of an interpreter, informed the 
army of all the reſolutions the Gauls had taken in their favour, 
and offered to conduct them into Italy through pom that would 
yield a full ſupply to all their wants. Hannibal next entered the 
1 and in a ſpeech magnified extroinaly this deputation 
of the Boii, and extolling with juſt praiſes the bravery his forces 
had hitherto ſhewn, exhorted them to maintain to the laſt their 
reputation and glory. : 
About this time, 500 Numidian horſe, who had been ſent out 


to make diſcoveries, returned to the camp in great diſorder. 
| | 5 e 
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Publius Scipio had arrived with his army by ſea at the mouth f 
the Rhone, and had ſent out 300 Gallic and Roman horſe t 
gain intelligence. Theſe two detachments meeting each other 
a ſharp engagement enſued, in which the Numidians were ge. 
feated, with the loſs of upwards of 200 men, and purſued to 
their camp by the Romans, who had loſt about yo men. The 
_ conſul being informed of the arrival of Hannibal, immediately 
began his march with the intention of overtaking him, and 
forcing him to a battle. The Carthaginian general, however, 
early next morning began his march northwards along the eaſt 
fide of the Rhone; and on the fourth day after, he arrived at 
fertile country, where the Rhone and Tara unite. In this coun. 
try two brothers were in arms againſt each other for the {6 
vereignty of the N and the eldeſt ſoliciting the aff. 
tance of Hannibal, he eſtabliſhed him on the throne after de. 
feating the younger brother; for which ſervice he received ; 
ſupply of corn and other neceſſaries in 1 abundance, pat- 


ticularly new arms and new cloaths. e prince that was re- ot 
ſtored alſo eſcorted the Carthaginians thro the whole country Wi 
| of the Allobroges, and ſecured their march from inſult till they gf 
| arrived at the foot of the Alps. | tl 
iY He arrives Moſt, if not all, of the barbarous nations thro' whom Har- it 
| at the nibal was to paſs, had a mortal averſion to the Romans; but K 


Alps, at the ſame time they were reſolved to aſſert their independance 
againſt 'every invader, and made frequent attacks upon the 
Carthaginians in their march thro' the paſſes of the Alps. On 
the ninth day after he had entered the paſſes, he gained the 
ſummit of the Aps, his troops having ſurmounted innumerable 
difficulties and dangers, in which great numbers of them had 
periſhed. His army being extremely diſpirited by their fatigues 
and lofles, which were heightened by the rigours of the ſeaſon, 
as the mountains were already covered deep with ſnow, Han- 
nibal, to encourage them, ſhewed them the plains beneath, that 
were watered by the Po, and pointing towards the place where 
Rome ſtood, he aſſured them that a battle or two would make 
them maſters of it, and conſequently put a glorious period to 

paſſes all their toils, Tho' the Carthaginians met with no enemy, ex- 

thoſe cept a few lurking parties in their deſcent from the Albs, yet their 
moun- dangers and difficulties were now greater than before on ac- 
tains, count of the deepneſs of the ſnow, the narrowneſs and ſteep- 
neſs of the roads, and the great number of precipices. Har- 
nibal, after four days march, at length gained the fruitful plains 
and enters of Inſubria; where taking a review of his army, he found that 

Inſubria. in five months and a half's march, he had loſt by ſickneſs, de- 
ſertion, fatigue, and various engagements, 30,000 foot and 3000 
horſe, his troops now amounting only to 26, ooo effective men. 
The whole length of his march from New Carthage to the 

1 9 4 of Inſubria, was 8400 ſtadia, or about 1000 Engh/h 

miles. | 
Having now entered [taly, Hannibal encamped for ſome time 
at the foot of the mountains, to raiſe the drooping * 
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s, and by proper refreſhment to reſtore both the men 
es to their former ſtate? for his men, by naſtineſs and 


d altered by continued ſufferings, that their ap- 


and ſpirits of his 


troops being reſtored, he invited the Taurinians, who were at 
this time at war with the Inſubrians, to enter into an alliance 


with him. Upon their refuſal to conclude a treaty with him, He takes 
he took their capital cit by ſtorm, and put all whom he found Taurinum. 


in arms to the ſword, By this ſeverity, the 1 bar- 


barians were all ſtruck with terror, and ſubmitte 


at diſcretion ; 


and the ardour of the Gauls to join him was greatly encreaſed, 
tho! they were awed by the Roman legions that had paſſed thro” 
their territories under the command of Publius, who not find-. 
ing Hannibal as he expected at the Rhone, returned with all 
ſpeed to Italy. Hannibal advanced with his army, that by ſome 
action of importance he might fix the confidence of thoſe that 
were diſpoſed to embrace his party, and encourage them to act 
without reſtraint. As he approached the Roman army, he took 
creat pains to animate his troops, by repreſenting to them that 
they had no place to eſcape to if they were defeated ; and that 


if they would firmly reſolve either to con 
would both live and conquer. 


A few days after, he attacked the Roman conſul in the plains Defeats 
near Ticinus, and by the bravery of his Numidian horſe, gained the Remax 
a compleat victory. The conſul having loſt many of his men, conſul at 
and being himſelf wounded, immediately retreated, and repaſ- Ticinus. 


quer or die, they 


ſing the Po, broke down the bridge over that river. Hannibal 
advanced without delay, having now received many embaſſies 


from the Gauls in that neighbourhood, wh 


o entered into an 


alliance with him, and ſupplied his army both with men and 
ſtores. In a few days he again came up with the Romans, who 
were encamped near Placentia, and offered them battle, which 
they declined, The following night a body of Gauls in the 
Roman camp maſſacring a great many of the legionary ſol- 
diers, and deſerting to Hannibal, Publius was filled with great 
anxiety and concern, and abandoning his entrenchments, paſ- 
ſed the Trebia. Part of his rear were either killed or taken 
priſoners by the Carthaginians. Hannibal encamping on the 
oppoſite bank of the Trebia, was ſupplied in the greateſt plenty 
with all neceſſaries by the Gauls, who ſhewed the utmoſt eager- 
neſs to ſhare in all the labours and all the dangers of the war. 
The Romans, upon the news of Hannibal's arrival in [taly, 


were thrown into no ſmall conſternation ; b 
encreaſed when they heard that he was jo 


ut this was greatly 
ined by the Gauls, 


and had routed the conſul. However, when Tiberius Sempro- 
ius, the other conſul, paſſed with his troops thro' Rome, in 


his way from Sicily to join his collegue, th 


their confidence, aſſuring themſelves that the enemy would not 


dare to face ſo brave an army. 


ey again recovered 


Tiberius 
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Tiberius having gained a ſmall advantage over the Carthagi. 
nians, was eager to venture a general engagement before he 
Hhaad formed a right judgment of the ſtate of affairs. Hannity] 
Gains having carefully informed himſelf of the character of Sempre. 
another ius, ; 65408 to make the neceſſary preparations for a battle. 
victory and the eager and impatient ſpirit of the conſul ſoon giving hin 
over the the opportunity he deſired, he took the Romans at a great diſ. 
Romans at advantage, and in a very ſnowy day, when they were benumb- 
the Tre- ed with cold and faint with hunger, he entirely defeated them. 
bia. He cauſed his own troops, before the action, to take their re- 
paſt, to anoint their bodies with oil, and to put on their at 
mour before ſeveral fires. Tho' many of the Gauls in the Car- 
thaginian ſervice were ſlain in the action, the loſs of the Afri- 
cans and Spaniards was very inconſiderable. But the rains and 
ſows which had fallen continually during the whole day, were 
ſo ſevere and fatal, that of all the elephants one only was pre- 
ſerved alive; and great numbers alſo of men and horſes pe- 
riſhed thro” the extremity of the cold. Ten thouſand of the 
Romans retreated in good order to Placentia ; but the greateſt 

part of the reſt were either killed or taken priſoners. 
The Car- The Carthaginians, beſides all their military preparations 
thaginian above-mentioned, fitted out 20 Jug with 1000 ſoldiers on 
operations board, to ravage the coaſts of Italy. Nine of theſe ſeized upon 
at ſea, the iſland of Lipara, and eight upon the iſland of Vulcania. 
Another fleet of 25 quinqueremes attempted to take poſſeſſion 
of Lilhbæum; but they were repulſed by the Romans, with the 
Toſs of ſeven gallies, and 1700 men taken priſoners. Sempro- 
nius the conſul, in the mean time, had taken Melita; but be- 
fore he could undertake = other enterprize, he was recalled 
to Italy to oppoſe Hannibal. Before he departed from Sicih, 
hearing that the Carthaginians had made ſome deſcents on the 
coaſt of Italy, he ſent Sextus Pomponius, with 20 gallies, to watch 

their motions. 

The tranſ- Whilſt Hannibal was puſhing on his conqueſts in Italy, Cnæius 


actions in Scipio, who was left-by his brother Publius with the command 


Spain. of the "fleet, landed his troops in Spain near Emporium; and 
marching along the coaſt, reduced all the country from the 
Pyrenees to the Iberus. He ſoon after totally defeated Hanno 
near the city of Ciſſa, with the loſs of 6000 men killed, and 
2000 taken priſoners ; among which laſt was Hanno himſelf, 
and Indibilis, a Spaniſh prince. All the heavy baggage left with 
Hanno by the army that marched for Itah, fell into the hands 
of the Romans; and many of the Spaniſh nations concluded an 
offenſive and defenſive alliance with Scipio. Aſdrubal hearing 
of theſe tranſactions, made haſte to paſs the [berus with his 
army; and having received intelligence that the naval forces 
of the Romans had relaxed their uſual diſcipline, he fell upon 
them unexpectedly, and put the greateſt part of them to the 
ſword, purſuing the reſt to their fleet. 

Hannibal, whilſt he remained in winter- quarters, was care- 
ful to refreſh his troops, and to gain the affections of the * 
an 
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and the allies of the Romans. He therefore declared to the 
Gallic and Italian priſoners he had taken, that he had no inten- 
tion to make war upon their nations, being determined to re- 
fore them to their liberty, and es them againſt the Ro- 


mans. He then diſmiſſed them a 
without demanding any ranſom. | 

At the ſame time, reflecting with himſelf that his connection 
with the Gauls was freſh and recent, and fearing leſt a people 
{ noted for their fickleneſs and fraud ſhould form deſigns againſt 
his life, he provided ſome artificial ſuits of hair, adapted to the 
looks of perſons of every age, and different ſorts of habits that 
correſponded with them ; and varying his dreſs continually, he 
lay ſo well concealed under this diſguiſe, that not thoſe alone 
who had ſeen him only in a tranſient view, but even his inti- 
mate acquaintance, could ſcarcely know him. 


to their reſpective countries, 


His troops being reinforced by a conſiderable body of Gauls, Hannibal 
Ligurians, and Etruſcans, the following *pring he marched-h., maiches 
army into Etruria; and hearing that the conſul Flaminius lay tuo 
encamped under the walls of Aretium, he marched towards Erraria. 
him, in order to inform himſelf of his capacity and his deſigns. Bef. Chr. 


Being informed that Flaminius was entirely ignorant of the mi- 
litary art, but was raſh, proud, and of a fierce diſpoſition, he 
was in great hopes of ſoon bringing him to a battle; and to 
inflame his impetuous ſpirit, he advanced beyond him, deſtroy- 
ing all the country, thro' which he marched, with fire and 
ſword. Flaminius was ſo highly irritated, that, contrary to the 
remonſtrances of his officers, and deſpiſing the bad omens, he 
began his march without employing the leaſt care or foreſight 
with regard either to the time or place of action. 

Hannibal hearing that the conſul approached,, choſe for the 
place of action a large valley, bounded on each fide by hills, 
and having a ſteep eminence at the further end. The lake 
Thraſymene was ſituated at its entrance, which was very nar- 
row. Hannibal having poſted part of his forces on the hills on 


each ſide, took poſſeſſion of the eminence at the further end of 


the valley ; and when the Roman army had near approached 
the place where he was ſtationed, he gave the ſignal for engag- 


ing. As the morning was remarkably dark and miſty, the Ro- Defeats 
mans were quickly thrown into the greateſt confuſion, and eaſily the conſul 
routed, Flaminius himſelf, with 15,000 of his men, fell on Flaminias 
the field of battle; and according to Plutarch, 10,000. men at the lake 
were taken priſoners. Polybius ſays 15,000, but Livy and Va- of Thrajy- 
lerius Maximus tell us, that 6000 only were made priſoners on nene. 


this occaſion. Hannibal had only 1500 men killed, moſt of 
whom were Gauls, tho' great numbers, both of his ſoldiers 
and the Romans, died afterwards of their wounds. A few days 
after this battle, Hannibal hearing that 4000 horſe were on 
their march to have joined Flaminius, ſent out Maherbal againſt 
them with part of the cavalry and-light-armed troops. Ma- 
herbal killed 2000 of the Romans, and next day obliged the reſt 
to ſurrender, VE | 

| The 
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The Romens, by theſe loſſes, were thrown into the greateſt con- 
ſternation. Hannibal, however, did not 1 think it ſeaſonable 
to advance towards Rome, but continued his route thro LU. 

ria and Picenum, waſting the country without reſiſtance, and 
ſlaying without diſtinction all thoſe who were found of age to 
carry arms. After ten days, he arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Adria, having gained ſo immenſe a booty, that the army 
could neither carry nor remove it. Here he reſted for ſome 
time to refreſh his troops, both his men and horſes being co- 
vered by a kind of leprous ſcurf; a diſeaſe which is uſually the 
He arms conſequence of famine and continued hardſhips. He armed 
his ſoldiers likewiſe all his Africans after the Roman manner, from the ſpoil; 
after the that had been taken; and now, for the firſt time, ſent ſome 
Roman meſlengers to Carthage with an account of his ſucceſs. The 
manner. Carthaginians ved the news with the greateſt joy ; and fix- 
ing their whole attention upon the affairs of Spain and Itah, 
refolvet to employ every effort to ſupport the war with vi- 
gour. Hannibal having reſtored ſtrength and alacrity to his 
troops, advanced into Apulia, plundering and deſtroying every 
thing in his way. Fabius Maximus, whom the Romans had 
created dictator, arriving with four legions, and encamping 
in his neighbourhood, Hannibal drew out all his troops, in 
hopes of tempting him to an engagement; but, this Roman ge- 
| neral, who was as cool and conſiderate as his predeceſſors had 
g been impetuous and raſh, kept his raw legions within their 
| entrenchments, being reſolved, on no account, to try the for- 
[ tune of a general battle. He attended cloſely to the motions 
of the Carthaginian army, encamping always in their neigh- 
bourhood, and cutting off, at different times, parties of their 
foragers who happened to ſtraggle from their main body. 
He E being convinced that a ſtate of inaction muſt prove 
marches fatal to him, ſtill continued his devyaftations, and at length 
into Cam- marched into Campania, the moſt pleaſant and fertile pro- 
Fania, Vince of Italy. This fine country he ravaged in a moſt dread- 
which he ful manner, Fabius, in the mean time, remaining encamped 
ravages. upon mount Mafficus, being cenſured by his own troops. as a 
cowardly ſpectator of the devaſtations of his country. Han- 
nibal finding that nothing could proyoke Fabius to hazard an 
engagement, reſolved to — Campania, which he had entirely 
waſted, and to croſs the Appennines with his booty. 

Fabius made a prudent difpolition to intercept him as he en- 
tered the paſſes of the hills; but Hannibal being aware of his de- 
ſign, cauled ſmall faggots to be tied to the horns of 2000 oxen, 

19 and after ſetting fire to them, drove the oxen, about midnight, 
1% upon the Romans that had ſeized the paſſes ; which threw them 
4 into ſo 8 conſternation, that they abandoned their poſt. 
4 Hannibal immediately advanced with his army, which he con- 
— 4 ducted with ſafety thro the paſſes, and at day- break repulſed the 
1% Romans who had attacked his rear, with the loſs of 1060 men. 
Fil This retreat ſpread a general conſternation thro' all the 
; | towns of Italy, and the dictator was now univerſally accuſed c 1 
| 


the baſeſt cowardice; He, however, ſtill remained firm to his 

purpoſe ; and being obliged, a few days after, to return to Rome, 

charged Minuctus, his maſter of the horſe, to think chiefly of 

covering his troops from danger, and not of gaining advantages 

over the enemy. : a | 
Hannibal having led his army into the neighbourhood of Lu- 

rin, took Gerunium, a town within 20 miles of Zuceria, by 

form ; and having maſſacred all the inhabitants, filled their 

houſes with the corn of the adjacent country, and fortified his 

camp without the walls. Minucius following after the Cartha- M:inucius 
inians, repulſed a body of 2000 of them from an eminence, gains 

and afterwards intercepted and cut off a party of foragers. The ſome ad- 

Romans hearing of theſe ſucceſſes, were fo pleaſed with the con- vantages 

duct of Minucius, that they gave him an equal authority with over the 

the dictator. Fabius, upon his return to the army, would not Cartha.i- 

conſent to an alternate command, but agreed to divide the army, zians, 

that each general might have his ſeparate corps, by which 

he hoped, at leaſt, to ſave part of the forces. Hannibal, in a 

ſhort time, drew Minucius to an engagement, by making an but is af- 

attempt to ſeize an eminence near his camp. Having, the terwards 

night before the action, placed 500 horſe and g ooo foot in dif- defeated 

ferent places of the plain in ambuſh, he ſoon threw the Romans by them. 

into the greateſt diſorder, and would have entirely routed them, 

if Fabius had not immediately advanced to their relief, which 

forced him to return back again to his camp. Hannibal, after 

this action, fortified his camp, and continued in a ſtate of in- 

action till the following campaign. : 

During theſe tranſactions Cneius Scipio gained a naval victory The No- 


over the Carthaginians at the mouth of the Jberus. Hamilcar, „an, ſus- 


the Carthaginian admiral, loſt a great number of his men, and cessful in 


z5 gallies, which were taken by the Romans. The Cartha- Spain aud 


mans, upon receiving intelligence of this defeat, immediatel B 
1 * flect * 70 ſhips, which ſailed firſt to Harde W 
and from thence to Piſa, in hopes of acting in concert with 
Hannibal. Hearing that Servilius was coming againſt them with 
a fleet of 120 gallies, they returned directly to Carthage. Ser- 
vilius not being able to overtake them, ſteered for Cercina, a 
ſmall iſland on the coaſt of Regio Syrtica, which he laid under 
contribution. He afterwards took and garriſoned Coffyrus, a 
imall iſland near Carthage, and then laid up his ſquadron at Z:ly- 
beum, Scipio, in the mean time, made great progreſs in Spain, 
and after pillaging the iſland of Ebuſus, or Ivica, concluded a 
treaty with the inhabitants of the Balearic iſlands. Upon the 
fame of his exploits, 120 different cantons of Spaniards ſub- 
mitted to the Romans, who obliged A/drubal to retire into Luſi- Afarubal 
tania, and thoſe parts of Spain bordering upon the ocean. ,in great 
drubal, this ſummer, was twice defeated, 15, ooo of his men diſtreſs. 
being killed, and 4000 taken priſoners. P. Scipio, the brother 
of Cneius, arriving ſoon after in Spain with Sooo Roman troops, 
the two brothers penetrated into the Carthaginian dominions 
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as far as Saguntum, and found means to ſet at liberty alt the 
Spaniſh hoſtages left there by Hannibal. : 

Mean while the conſuls Cn. Servilius Geminus, and IH. Ati. 
lius Regulus, ſucceeding Fabius in the command of the arm 
againſt Hannibal, obſerved the maxims of that * general, 

everal par. 
ties of Carthaginian foragers. Their ſucceſſors were Lark 
Amilius Paulus, a Patrician, and C. Terentius Varro, a Pleriqy, 
and great favourite of the people, who, that he might have the 
honour of conquering Hannibal, ordered eight new legions to 
be raiſed, and the allies to furniſh double their contingents in 
horſe and foot. The Roman army under the conſuls conſiſted 
of about 86,000 men; but as there was no harmony betwixt 
the generals, and as Varro, who was of an inconſiderate and 
raſh diſpoſition, was the moſt popular, Hannibal, who had in- 
formed himſelf of theſe circumſtances, was in great hopes of 
ſoon extricating himſelf out of the difficulties that he had been 
brought into by the prudent conduct of the late conſuls. Hay- 


ing removed from Gerunium, he halted near the ruined city of 
Cannæ, in a vaſt plain, watered by the Aufidus. Varro, con- 


trary to the advice of Amzl:us, followed him, and on the day 
when the command fell to him, he ventured a general engage- 
ment ; in which the Romans were totally defeated, 45,000 of 
them, according to the ſmalleſt computation, being ſlain on the 
ſpot; among whom were the conſul Amilius, two proconſuls, 
two military quæſtors, 29 legionary tribunes, and 80 ſenators, 
Polybius ſays, 70,000 Romans were ſlain on the field of battle, 
a 12,000 taken priſoners. Other authors give different ac- 
counts, and according to Livy, the Romans loſt 50,000 men, 
including the auxiliaries. He makes the loſs of the Carthag:- 
nians 8000; but according to Polybius, Hannibal loſt only 4000 
Gault, 1500 Africans and Spamards, and about 200 horſe. 
The immediate conſequence of this victory, was a diſpoſition 
in the ſouthern parts of Italy to ſubmit to him; and even the 
provinces near Rome ſhewed ſome diſpoſition to. throw off the 
Roman yoke. Maherbal preſſed Hannibal to march directly to 
to Rome; but he commending his ardour, and anſwering, that 
an affair of ſuch importance required mature deliberation ; 
Maberbal replied, << |{ perceive the gods have not endued the 
* ſame perfon with all ſhining talents. You know, Hannibal, 
* how to conquer, but not how to make the beſt uſe of a vic- 
© tory.” Many antient writers have been of the ſame opi- 
nion with Maherbal, and have reproached Hannibal with the 
fame fault; but others have entertained different ſentiments of 
that renowned general's conduct on this occaſion. The advan- 
tages he had gained, were chiefly owing to the imprudence of 
the Roman generals, and his own cavalry, which could be of 
no uſe in a ſiege. The Roman infantry were much more nu- 
merous than his army, which was not large enough to inveſt 
ſuch a city as Rome. The Romans had as many generals 3s 
fenators ; and being all bred up to arms from their infancy 
| wou 


OF THE WORLD. 
ould uſe their utmoſt efforts in defence of their wives, their 
children, and domeſtic gods. Beſides, no one nation or city 
of Italy had yet declared for him; fo that had he miſcarried in 
the attempt, he muſt have been utterly ruined. He was deſti- 
tute of battering engines, ammunition, and all things neceſſary 
for the carrying on of a ſiege. The ſilence of his great cotem- 
rary Polybzus on this point, is alſo interpreted in his favour. 
7maras, indeed, tells us, that Hannibal afterwards condemned 
himſelf for neglecting this opportunity of beſieging Rome; and 
falling into a deep melancholy, often cried out, in doleful tone, 
0 Canna ! Cannæ ! but his authority ought not to over-ba- 
lance the reaſons here aſſigned in favour of Hannibal's conduct. 
When Hannibal had thoroughly pillaged the Roman camps, 
where he took 4000 priſoners, he advanced to Campſa, which 
opened its gates to him, and admitted a Carthaginian garriſon. 
In this place he left his heavy baggage, as well as the immenſe 
plunder he had amaſſed. From thence he turned towards Ca- 
pua, the inhabitants of which city entered into a treaty with 
him. Some of the leading men in the city had offered to de- 
liver the place into his hands immediately after the battle of 
Thraſymene; which, it is ſuppoſed, had induced him to advance 
into Campania inſtead of marching againſt Rome. Fabius then The Ca- 
prevented the Capuans from executing their deſign ; but being pans en- 
now no longer under reſtraint, they ſurrendered their city to ter into 
him, on his promifing them an entire liberty and independance, an alliance 
and putting into their hands 400 Roman knights. with Hun- 
The ſtate of Carthage, in the mean time, ſent two fleets to ib4/. 
the coaſts of Sicily. One of theſe ravaged the territories of Hi- 
ero king of Syracuſe, the ally of the Romans, while the other 
watched the motions of the Romans at the iſlands Ægades. The 
admiral of this ſquadron had orders to attack Lihhbæum both 
by ſea and land, as foon as the Romans advanced to the relief 
of Hiero. Otacilius, the prætor, however, not having any 
troops to ſpare, remained with all his forces to defend the Ro- 
man territories in Sicily. | 2 | 
Soon after Capua had made its ſubmiſſion, many cities of the Several 
Brutii opened their gates to Hannibal, who ſent his brother other ci- 
Mago to Carthage with the important news of his great ſucceſs. ties allo 
ago, upon his arrival at Carthage, acquainted the ſenate, that ſubmit to 
Hometal, in fix pitched battles, had killed 200,000 Romans, and him. 
taken 50,007 priſoners ; and that the Apulians, Bruttians, Luca- Mago car- 
mans, and Campanians, had ſubmitted to the Carthaginian do- nes an ac- 
minion. As a proof of what he advanced, he vs om; ac- count of 
cording to ſome, three buſhels, but Livy ſays only one buſhel, his ſucceſs 
of rings of Roman knights and ſenators. For ſuch imparalleled to Car- 
iuccefles, he moved that thanks ſhould be returned to the im- thage. 
mortal gods, and that an immediate reinforcement of men, 
with ſupplies of money, ſhould be ſent to Hannibal. All ranks 
of people were filled with joy on this happy occaſion. Hanno, 
however, with all his adherents, oppoſed the continuance of 
the war, He urged, that if 2 was really ſo ſucceſsful 
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majority of the ſenate, conſidering his 1 merely as the 


and menaces, to make himſelf mafter of Neapolis; but not ſue- 


| bouring villages and in Capza, whither he himſelf retired. 


had come to a reſolution to ſacrifice the ſtate, of which they 
were members, to their private reſentment, found himſelf oblig- 


Tanni bal | 


reduces 
Cafilinum 
and Pete- 
lia, 


Carihaginians was impaired by the bewitching retirement at 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


as Mago repreſented, he would be able to ſupport himſelf, 
and that as one defeat might undo all his mighty projects, they 
ought chiefly to ſeek an advantageous peace with Rome, The 


eftect of prejudice and jealouſy, decreed an immediate ſupply 
of 4000 Numidians, 40 elephants, and 1000 talents of 115 
for the army in Italy. A large detachment of Spaniſh forces 
were appointed to follow the Numidians, Mago immediately 
ſetting out for Spain, where he intended to raiſe 20, ooo foot 
and 4000 horſe. With theſe new levies, the Carthaginians pro- 
poſed to recruit not only Hannibal's army, but that likewiſe 
which acted in Spain. | | | 

Hannibal, in the mean time, had attempted, both by promiſes 


ceeding, he turned his arms againſt Nola, where the populace 
was entirely at his devotion. The ſenate and leading men he- 
ing in the intereſt of the Romans, entered into a negotiation 
with Hannibal, and by that means gave Marcellus an opporty- 
nity of marching from Caſilinum to their relief. Hannibal re- 
tiring upon his approach, obliged Nuceria to ſurrender, and 
afterwards appeared again before Nola; but was repulſed by 
Marcellus, with the lots of ſome thouſand men. He next laid 
Acerræ in aſhes, and afterwards laid ſiege to Caſflinum. The 
garriſon behaving with great bravery, he was obliged to turn 
the ſiege into a blockade; and leaving ſome troops in a camp 
before the city, put the reſt into winter-quarters in the neigh- 


BE ²˙́nẽx on” ̃ M0. -- 


1 


This voluptuous city, it is ſaid, proved more fatal to him, 
than Cannæ to the Romans. He and his ſoldiers, who had been 
inured to fatigue, and braved the moſt formidable dangers, were 
now vanquiſhed by luxury and effeminate pleaſures, in which 
the Capuans had long indulged themſelves to the greateſt ex- 
ceis. But tho' we ſhould allow that the martial genius of the 


Capua; yet it cannot be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that the bad ſuc- 
ceſs that afterwards attended Hannibals arms, was ſolely ow- 
ing to that cauſe. The frequent defeats that general afterwards 
gave the Romans, and the bravery with which he maintained 
himſelf in Italy for 14 years after this event, will not admit of 
ſuch a ſuppoſition. His reverſe of fortune may more juſtly be 
attributed to another cauſe. For Hannibal being deſerted by 
his country thro? the intrigues of the faction of Hanno, who 


ed to act on the defenſive, his army being reduced to 26,000 
foot and gooo horſe. 

Hannibal, at the return of the ſpring, drew his forces out ef 
their winter-quarters, and reſumed the ſiege of Caſilinum, tie 
garriſon of which was at length obliged to ſurrender; having been 
reduced to ſo great an extremity by famine, that a ſingle moule 


was ſold for 100, or. according to Pliny and 7 200 
mx 


Roman denarii. The Carthaginians next inveſted Petelia, a city 
of the Bruttians ; and after a long and obſtinate ſiege, made 
themſelves maſters of it. 

The war was Carried on in the mean time with great vigour The 
in Spain. Aſdrubal, who had been for ſome time obliged to tranſac- 
keep himſelf on the defenſive, having received a reinforcement tions in 
of 4000 foot and 500 horſe, ordered his fleet to be refitted, and Spain. 
began to advance againſt the two Scipios. Before his fleet was 
ready to put to ſea, ſeveral captains of ſhips, who had been 
blamed for their former behaviour in the action at the mouth of 
the Iberus, now deſerted to the Romans, and prevailed with 
ſeveral cities of the Cartheſians alſo to revolt from the Cartha- 
ginians. Aſdrubal, to check this revolt, laid aſide his deſign 
againſt the Romans, and marched againſt the rebels, who were 
commanded by Galbus. The two armies lay for ſome time 
near each other; but the barbarians being very numerous, A 
drubal, inſtead of attacking them, was obliged to defend his 
own troops by an entrenchment, while Ga/bus made himſelf 
maſter of Aſena, the chief Carthaginian magazine. Aſdrubal, 
ſoon after, finding that the enemy, elated with their ſucceſs, 
laid afide all diſcipline, and diſperſed themſelves in ſmall par- 
ties over the country, fell ſuddenly upon their main body, and 

cut them almoſt all to pieces ; which defeat threw the Carthe- 
fans into ſuch a conſternation, that the next day the whole 
nation ſubmitted to A/drubal, A courier foon after arriving 
from Carthage with orders to Aſdrubal to begin his march for 
Italy without delay, the Spaniards, upon the publication of this 
news, began to look upon the Carthaginians as not able to ſup- 
port them, and to turn their eyes towards the Romans. A 
drubal giving the republic an account of the wavering diſpo- 
ſition of the Spaniards, Himilco was ſent thither from Carthage 
with a competent army and a conſiderable naval reinforcement. 
Himilco having landed his forces, and fortified his camp, went 
with a ſmall eſcort with the utmoſt expedition to A/drubal; and 
imparting the orders of the ſenate to that general, and receiv- 
ing inſtructions from him how to carry on the war in Spain, 
he returned thro? the territories of ſeveral cantons, either open 
enemies to the Carthaginians, or diſpoſed to be ſo, to his own 
camp in ſafety, A/drubal having furniſhed himſelf with large 
ſums of money, which he exacted from the Spaniards ſubject 
to and in alliance with Carthage, aflembled all his forces, and 
advanced to the Berus. Hearing that the Romans had laid ſiege 
to Ibera, the richeſt town in all that part of Spain, he ſat down 
before another town which had lately ſubmitted to the Romans, 
in hopes of obliging them to raiſe the ſiege of Ibera. They 
accordingly came, and encamped within five miles of him; 
and a general engagement enſuin 2, Aſdrubal, tho' he gave proofs 2/7-.hal 
of an extraordinary military genius, was nevertheleſs entirely defea:ed 
defeated, The Spaniards in his army not reliſhing an Italian by Scipio. 
expedition, fled at the firſt onſet, and the Mauritanian and 
Numidiam horſe made but a faint — _—_—_ Ajdrubal was mw 
- only 
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extends 
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lag. 
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dinians 
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aſſiſtance 
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2 arthagi- 
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An alli- 
ance be- 


twixt 
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* 


only obliged to leave the field of battle but his camp to the 
enemy, together with the vaſt ſums of money which he had 
amaſſed for the [talian expedition. The Cartbaginians having 
Joſt in this action, according to Eutropius and Oro Is, 25,000 


killed and 10,000 men taken priſoners, the greateſt part of the 


Spaniards declared for the conquerors ; fo that Aſdrubal, ater 


collecting the remains of his ſhattered army, inſtead of march. 
ine to ſuccour Hannibal, found it difficult to maintain himſelf 
in Spain. 
? 1 5 theſe tranſactions in Spain, Hannibal having rein- 
forced his army with ſeveral Campanians and Brutians, made 
himſelf maſter of Conſentia, Locri, Croton, and ſeveral other ci. 
ties in Great Greece. Rhegium, however, baffled all the efforts 
of the Carthaginians. Sicily, in the mean time, wavered in its 
fidelity to the Romans; and even Gelon, the heir apparent to 
the crown of Syracuſe, deſpiſing the old age of his father Hiero, 
the faithful ally of the Romans, declared for Hannibal; but was 
prevented by a ſudden death from doing him any ſervice. The 
Carthaginians, about the ſame time, receiving an account of 
the defeat of Aſdrubal in Spain, were thrown into the greateſt 
conſternation. Mago was on the point of ſetting out for [ta 
with a reinforcement of 12000 foot, 1500 horſe, 20 elephants, 
and 1000 talents of ſilver ; but upon the arrival of this bad 
news, his departure was countermanded, The drooping ſpi- 
rits of the Carthaginians were ſoon after a little revived . an 
embaſſy from the Sardinians, who begged their aſſiſtance to 
drive the Romans out of their iſland. ag was now allowed 
to depart for Spain with the above-mentjoned ſuccours, and 
A{irubal Caluus diſpatched with the like number of forces to 
{ſupport the Sard!, | . 

Philip of Macedon, who was an ambitious young prince, and 
had lately begun to look upon the Romans as dangerous neigh- 
bours, hearing of the great ſucceſs of Hannibal, came to a re- 


ſolution of entering into an offenſive and defenſive alliance 


with the Cartbaginians. The ambaſſadors which he ſent for 
this purpoſe to Hannibal, happening to fall into the hands oi 
the Romans, Xenophanes, the chief of the embaſſy, when exa- 
mined by the prætor Valerius Lævinus, pretended that he came 
to propoſe a treaty of friendſhip to the Romans; and by that 
means obtaining his liberty, came to the camp of Hannibal, 
and concluded the treaty with him. After ſtipulations of mu- 
tual aſſiſtance, it was agreed that the Romans ſhould be looked 
upon as a common enemy, till ſuch time as the war ſhould be 


Hannibal t>rminated : that Philip and his allies ſhould ſupply the Car- 
and Philip thaginians with all neceſſaries, according to the regulations of 


of Mace- 


Hon. 


a particular convention afterwards to be ſettled : when a peace 
ſhould be concluded with the enemy, they ſhould all be com- 
prehended in the treaty ; and the Romans ſhould never be per- 
mitted to have any footing in the iſland of Corcyra, nor to ex- 
erciſe any dominion over the inhabitants of Apollonia, Epidan- 
nus, Pharus, Dimgqlus, Parthenia, and Atintania, It was alſo 


* 


ſtipulated, 
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fipulated, that if the Romans ſhould hereafter declare war 
againſt any of the contracting powers, they ſhould mutually 
afiſt each other; and the ſame thing ſhould be done by both 
arties, if any other power ſhould attack either of them, ex- 
cept it were a king, ſtate, or city, with which the other was 


before in alliance. 


ed home, they were again ſeized at ſea by the Romans. 


When the Macedonian ambaſſadors return- 


In this 


emergency, Aenophanes had recourle to another falſhood ; aſ- 
ſerting, that the roads were ſo beſet by the Carthaginians, that 
But three Carthaginian 
deputies being found on board his galley, his artificce was now 
diſcovered, and he and the Cartbaginians were ſent priſoners to 
Nome. The Romans, by raiſing diſturbances in Greece, pre- 


he found it impoſſible to go to Rome. 


vented Philip from giving any aſſiſtance to Hannibal. 
The Campanians, in the mean time, having openly declared The Cam- 


for Hannibal, raiſed an army of 14, ooo men; but before they g 


performed any action of importance, they were ſurprized near defeated 


Cumæ by Sempronius Gracchus, who killed 2020 of them, and by the 


afterwards retired with his raw troops into Cumæ, where he Romans, 


was beſieged by Hannibal. The Carthaginians attempted to 
take the place by ſtorm, by the help of a large wooden tower; 
but were repulſed with the loſs of 1400 men, and obliged to 
retire. About the ſame time Hanno being defeated at Grumen- 
lun, with the loſs of 4000 men, was obliged to abandon Lu- 
cania to the Romans, who having alfo retaken three cities in the 
country of Hirpini, fold 1000 priſoners which they ſeized there 
for ſlaves. Aſdrubal Caluus, in the mean time, having been 
obliged by a ſtorm to put into one of the Balearic iflands, 
while he was repairing the damages he had ſuſtained, the Ro- 


mans in Sardinia ha 


leiſure to provide for their defence. 


Philip king of Macedon hearing of the misfortune of his am- 
hafladors, ſent a new embaſly to Hannibal, and concluded a 
freſh treaty with him; but as the ſimmer was ſpent before 
the negotiation was concluded, Philip had not time before 
winter to make any diverſion in favour of the Carthaginians, 
who now began to loſe ground in the ſouthern parts of /taly. 
The two conſuls, Fabius Maximus and Sempronius, preſſed upon 
Hannibal with a ſtrong army, while Marcellus made incurſions 
into the territories of the Hirpini and Samnites, where he com- 
mitted great depredations. Hannibal being ſolicited to march 
to their relief, promiſed them ſpeedy aſſiſtance, and marching 


againſt Nola, beſieged Marcellus in that city. The Roman ge- Iſarcellu 
neral drawing all his forces out of the city, ventured an en- 


* 


taken. A body of 1300 Spaniſh and Numidian horſe, imme- 
diately after this defeat, deſerted to the Romans; which ſo aſ- 
fected Hannibal, that he left Campania, and retiring into Apulia, 
encamped near Arpi. He was no ſooner gone, than Fabius 


drawing near to 
try, and then encamped at Sueſſula 


P 4 


apua, laid waſte the whole adjacent coun- 


In 


. 0 ains an 
gagement with Hannibal, and defeated him, with the loſs of a 
5000 men, beſides 600 priſoners and two 2 that were over Hau- 


xibal. | 
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The Ro- 


mans re- 
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In the mean time Manlius, the Roman gas), landed with 
ſome troops at Calaris in Sardima ; and aſſembling an army of 


cover the 22,000 foot and 1200 horſe, marched into the territories of 


poſſeſſion 
of Sardis. 
me. 


State of 
airs in 


Spun, 


Hampſicora, who was at the head of the revolters. Hamp/icorg 
having then left the command of his army to his fon Hias 
the young man, in his abſence, ventured an engagement with 
Manlius, and was defeated, with the loſs of 3000 men killed, 
and 300 taken priſoners. Upon the news of this defeat, a 
body of troops raifed by his father in a different part of the 
iſland, immediately diſperſed ; and the Romans would haye 
made an entire conqueſt of the iſland, if A/drubal had not, at 
that juncture, arrived with the forces from Carthage. Hanf 
cora joining him with all the Sardinian forces he could raiſe, 
they marched into the territories of the Roman allies, laying 
waſte the whole country as they advanced. Before they could 
reach Caralis, the capital of the iſland, they were oppoſed by 
Manlius, who after ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes, drew them to a ge- 
neral engagement, and entirely defeated them, with the loſ 
of 12,000 men ſlain, and 7co priſoners. Among the latter 
were Mago, a near relation of Hannibal, Hanno, a Carthagi- 
nian nobleman, the chief fomenter of the troubles in Sardinia, 
and A/drubal the general. Higſtus being among the number of 
the ſlain, his father Hampſicora was ſo afflited, that he laid vio- 
lent hands upon himſelf. This victory being attended with 
the ſubmiſſion of the whole iſland, Manlius returned to Italy 
with the priſoners, as well as the vaſt booty he had acquired. The 
fleet that brought Aſdrubal to Sardinia, in its return to Car- 
thage was attacked by the Roman prætor Otacilius, who took 
ſeven Carthaginian gallies with their crews. About this time 
Bomilcar arrived at Locri with a reinforcement of troops, 40 
elephants, and a conſiderable ſupply of proviſions and mili- 
tary ſtores. Bomilcar ſoon after joined Hanno, who lay en- 
camped in the country of the Brutii; but after his departure, 
Locri ſurrendered to the Romans. 

The Carthaginians, according to Livy, ſuſtained this year 2 
very conſiderable loſs in Spain. Aſdrubal, Mago, and Hamulcar 
laid ſiege to Hliturgis; but the two Scipios having broke thro 
the enemy and ſupplied the garriſon, afterwards attacked the 
ce mp of A/drubal; who tho ſupported by his two collegues, 
was entirely defeated, The 8 army conſiſted of 
60,002 men, and that of the Romans of only 16, ooo; never- 
theleſs the Carthaginians, he ſays, loſt above 16, ooo men ſlain 
on the ſpot, 3000 made priſoners, five elephants killed, be- 
ſides 1000 horſes, 60 military enſigns, and five elephants taken. 
Notwithſtanding this great loſs, the Carthaginians, in a ſhort 


. time, again took the field with a great army ; but were again 


terent nations in Spain revolted to the Romans. 


defeated, with the loſs of 13,000 men killed, beſides 300o pri- 
ſoners, above 40 ſtandards, and nine elephants that were taken 
by the enemy. After this battle, adds Livy, almoſt all the dit- 
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Hannibal, during the winter, found means to raiſe commo- Hennibal 
tions in Sicily, and by ſeveral artful ſteps fixed Hieronymus, raiſes 

the grandſon and ſucceſſor of Hero, in the intereſt of the Car- commo- 
arinians. Tho' Hieronymus, a few months after he had con- tions in 
cluded the league with Hannibal, was aſſaſſinated; ot the Szcily. 

Carthaginian emiſſaries in Sicily found means of embroiling the 
fate A Syracuſe with the Romans, which for three years cre- 
ited no ſmall diverſion to their arms. 

The Capuans, terrified by the great preparations of the Ro- The Ro- 
nan, who had levied no leſs than 18 legions for the ſervice mans 

of the following campaign, entreated Hannibal, in the moſt make vi- 
preſſing terms, to march. Hannibal accordingly came and gorou: 
encamped in their neighbourhood on mount Tata, from efforts in 
whence he ſent a detachment to reinforce the garriſon of Ca- 7rahy. 

va, He ſoon after made an unſucceſsful attempt upon Pu- 

li, and likewiſe marched to Nola, whither he was invited 
by the populace. Marcellus, however, before his arrival, re- 
inforcing the garriſon of Nola with 6000 foot and zoo horſe, 
his deſign upon that place was again baffled ; and being attack- 
ed by 1 was obliged to retire, with the loſs of 2000 
men. Sempronius Gracchus, in the mean time, who commanded 
an army of ſlaves, or Volones, routed Hanno near Beneventum, 
with the loſs of 16,000 men. Hanno retired into Lucania, 
vrhere he gained ſome advantage over a body of Romans; and 

Hannibal, after his repulſe from Nola, marched to Tarentum, 
where ſome priſoners that he had ſent home without ranſom 
raiſed a party in his favour. The conſuls, in the mean time, 
after an obſtinate lege, retook Caſilinum; but tho* Fabius, by a 
capitulation, promiſed the Campanians, who were part of the 
garriſon, leave to retire to Capua, Marcellus fell upon them 
and cut the greateſt part of them to pieces. After the reduc- 
tion of Caſilinum, Fabius laid waſte. great part of Campanza, 
and alſo deſtroyed with fire and ſword the country of the Cau- 
dine Samnites, and taking many of their cities by ſtorm, carried 
off from thence an immenſe quantity of plunder. Hannibal 
finding that the Tarentines, who were awed by the prætor Le- 
vinus, would not openly declare for him, marched to Salapza, 
where he ordered vaſt quantities of proviſions to be brought. 

His Moors and Numidians alſo pillaged the diſtrict of Salentum, 
and among other things brought off a large number of wild 
horſes, 4000 of which being tamed, were very ſerviceable in 
the remounting of the Carthaginian cavalry. 

In Spain, ſeveral actions happened this ſummer between the They are 
Carthaginians and the Romans, generally to the diſadvantage ſucceſsful 
of the former, who in many rencounters loſt great numbers of in Spain. 
men ; and being driven to a diſtant part of the country, could 
not prevent the Romans from making themſelves maſters of 
Saguntum. The antient inhabitants of this city, who {till ſur- 
vived, were now reſtored, and the Turdetani, who had been 
the occaſion of this bloody war, were fold for flaves. This ac- 


count of Livy may juſtly be looked upon as not altogether 
| conſiſtent ; 


bd 
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conſiſtent ; for, it is hardly poſſible that the Carthaginians, if 
they had received ſo many bloody overthrows, could have been 
able to have made ſo ſtrong an oppoſition to the Romans. 
The cam- The following ſpring, Hannibal being informed that Caſſs 
paignin Altinius, to make his peace with the Romans, from whom he 
Lacy. had revolted, offered to deliver Arpi into their hands, ſeized 
the traitor, and having puniſhed him, and taken poſſeſſion of 
his immenſe treaſures, burnt his wife and children alive. The 
garriſon of 3000 citizens was immediately reinforced with 5000 
Carthaginians ; but ſoon after the Fabii ſurpriſed and took 
the place. According to Ahe they were admitted into the 
town by traitors, and put all the Carthaginians therein to the 
ſword. During all this ſummer, Hannibal was obliged to re- 
main on the defenſive. In Spain, the Scipios were ſtill ſupe- 
rior; and tho' nothing of moment was tranſacted there this 
ſummer, they even extended their views to Africa, where they 
engaged Syphax king of Maſæſylia, or weſtern Numidia, to take 
Some up arms againſt Carthage. The Carthaginians, to defend them- 
commo- ſelves on this fide, entered into an alliance with Gala king of 
tions in Maſſhlia, or eaſtern Numidia. Gala was prompted to this al- 


Africa. liance by his ſon Maſſiniſſa, then about 17 years of age; who 


aſſembling his father's forces, gave Syþhax two ſuch total over- 

throws, that he found it impoſſible to make a diverſion in fa- 

vour of the Romans. The — took a body of Celtiberian 

into their ſervice, allowing them the ſame pay given to their 
countrymen by the Carthaginians. 

Towards the cloſe of the campaign, ſome inconſiderable 

cities of the Salentines ſurrendered to Hannibal; but on the 

other hand, the Thurians and Conſentini revolted from him to 

the Romans. The fatal conſequences of this revolt were pre- 

vented by an advantage gained by Hanns in Lucania over I. 

Pomponius Veientauus. A few ſmall towns of Lucania, even after 

The Ta- this victory, opened their gates to Sempronins. The Taren- 

ren:tines tines ſoon after entering into a treaty with Hannibal, admitted 

ſubmit to him into their city. Livius retiring with the garriſon into the 

Hannibal. citadel, Hannibal laid ſiege to that fortreſs; but his warlike 

Bef. Ch. machines being deſtroyed by the Romans in a ſally, he blocked 

199. up the place by fea and land, and retired with his army. 

hile he was engaged in this ſiege, he was earneſtly ſoli- 

cited to return to Campania by the Capuans, whoſe territories 

were ravaged by the Romans, who threatned to inveſt thei 

| city. Hannibal not chuſing to leave Tarentum, ordered Hann 

The Ro. to relieve and cover Capua. This general, however, was at- 

mans de- tacked by the conſul near Beneventum, and his camp was forced, 

feat with the loſs of 6000 killed and 7000 taken priſoners, All the 

corn collected for the uſe of the Capuans, with an immenſe 

uantity of other plunder, fell into the hands of the Romans. 

8 to encourage the Capuans, who were now in great 

conſternation, ſent them a reinforcement of 2500 men; and in 

the mean time prevailed on Metapontum and FHeraclea to declare 

for him, the inhabitants of thofe two cities, according to 4þ- 

| an, 


Hau no. 


» 3 


OFF THE W ORLLD 
in, putting the Roman garriſons to the ſword. The Thurians 
allo, about the ſame time, entered into an alliance with the 
Cartbaginians, and admitted them into their city. 

The conſuls, to put a ſtop to the progreſs of Hannibal in 
this part of Italy, moved towards Capua, and deſigning to be- 
ſiege that city ordered Sempronius to come from Lucania with 
his army of Volones to cover the ſiege. Sempronius, before he 
left Lucania, was drawn into an ambuſcade by the treachery of 


| native of that country, and cut to pieces, with a ſmall party 


that attended him ; upon which misfortune, the Yolones think- 
ing themſelves diſcharged from their military oath, diſbanded. 
This accident ſeems, for ſome time, to have retarded the attack 
of Capua ; but ſoon after the conſular army began to approach 
the city. A conſiderable detachment of Romans being cut off 
by the Capuan garriſon near the city, the conſuls, for ſome 
time, thought proper to ſtand on the defenſive. Hannibal 


ſoon after arriving, and attacking the Romans, the conſuls, to Hannibal 


oblige him to leave the territory of Capua, ſeparated, one of gains a 
them marching into the diſtrict of Cumæ, and the other into victory 
Lucania. After their departure, Hannibal fell in with 16,000 over the 
Rimans under the command of Centenius Penula, and entirely Romans. 
routed them, only about 1900 of them making their eſcape. 

Hannibal leaving Capua, the conſuls again returned and in- 

veſted the place, while the Carthaginians marched into Apulia, 

and drew Cn. Fulvius the prætor, with 18,000 men, into an 
ambuſcade, and put them almoſt all to the ſword. After this 

victory, 2 returned to Tærentum; but not being able to 

perſuade or force the garriſon of the citadel to ſurrender, he 

moved towards Brunduſium, in hopes of being admitted into 

2 city; but the inhabitants ill remained faithful to the 

mans. | | - 

About this time Otacilius failed with do quinqueremes from The No- 
Lihbæum to Utica, and entering the port by night, took a great may fleet 
number of veſſels laden with corn. Having landed part of ravages 
his forces, he ravaged the adjacent territory; and then reim- the coaſt 


varking, returned Jafe to Lilybzum with 130 tranſports laden of Africa: 


with corn and other ſpoils. 


This year the Caribaginians had three armies in Spain, com- Thetranſ- 
manded by Aſdrubal, Hannibal's brother, Mago, and another actions in 


Aſarubal the ton of Giſco. Maſſiniſſa and Indibilis joining them, Spain. 
the firſt with a body of Nuidians, and the ſecond with a rein- 
forcement of Spaniards, Mago and Aſdrubal, who acted in con- 
junction, gave the Romans a compleat overthrow, and killed 
Publius. They ſoon after attacked Cneius, who was alſo routed 
and ſlain. C. Marcius, a young Roman knight, having col- 
lected the remains of the Sh armies, and being by them 
choſen general, towards the end of the campaign ſurprized the 
Carthaginian camp, and cut off 37,000 of their men. He gain- 
ed, according to the Roman writers, ſcyeral other conſiderable 
advantages. 8 
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Capua be- The proconſuls, in the mean time, continuing the ſiege 
ſieged by or rather the blockade, of Capua, began to reduce the place to 
the Ro- great diſtreſs. Hannibal being informed of the diſtrefß of the 
mans. Capuans by a Numidian horſeman who had paſſed undiſcovered 
| thro' the Roman camp in the night, left the ſiege of the citadel 
at Tarentum, and marched to their relief with his horſe, his 
light-armed infantry, and 33 elephants. Having found mean; 
to give the garriſon intelligence of his deſign, he made a fu. 
rious attack upon the Roman camp, whilſt the beſieged, in 3 
general ſally, aſſaulted thoſe who guarded the lines: but after 
a warm diſpute, both the Carthaginians and Capuans were re- 
Pg wag 1 _ a 
? annibal, upon this repulſe, was much perplexed how 

Hannibal act; but at length he formed a ſcheme, which 2 hoped . 
ſoon make an alteration in his affairs. He ordered his troops 
to ſupply themſelves with proviſions for ten days, and to get 
ready as many tranſports as would waft them over Vulturnus 
in one night; being reſolved to ſurpriſe the city of Rome be- 
fore the Ramans could have any notice of his deſign. Fulvius, 
however, being informed of Hannibal's intended motion by 
ſome deſerters, diſpatched a courier to Rome with the news; 
which threw the Romans into the greateſt conſternation. Hun- 
nibal did not march by the ſhorteſt way to Rome, but took his 
march by Sueſſæ, Alife, Aquinum, Interamna, Fregellæ, Labi- 
cum, Fuſculum, and Gabii; fo that the Romans had ſome time 
to prepare for their defence. Hannibal at length encamped on 
the banks of the Anio, about three miles from Rome; and tho 
he began to deſpair of ſucceeding in his deſign, yet he advanced 
to the very gates of the city at the head of 2000 choſen horſe. 
Soon after he retired ſix miles from the city; and after ravag- 
ing the —— country, marched into the territory of 
 Capena, where he rifled a temple conſecrated to the goddeſs 
Teronia. | 
The Romans, contrary to his expectation, ſtill continuin 
the ſiege of Capua, he marched back thither with the — 
expedition, and attacking the Romans in the night, killed a 
reat many of them, and threw them into great confuſion. 
inding it, however, impoſſible to relieve the city, he marched 
thro* Lucania and Bruttium, and almoſt ſurpriſed the city of 
Capua ſur- Rhegium. Capua, ſoon after his departure, was obliged to ſur- 
renders to render to the. proconſuls ; who not being able to agree as to the 
the Ro- treatment of their chief priſoners, they referred their fate to 
maz/. the determination of the Co 3 but Fulvius, in the mean time, 
without conſulting his collegue, cauſed them to be put to death. 
The ſucceſs of this ſiege gave the Romans a viſible ſuperiority 
over the Carthaginians, and diſpoſed the Italian ſtates in gene- 

ral to declare for their former maſters. 
Soon after the reduction of Capua, Claudius Nero, who had 
been employed in that ſiege, ſailed to Spain with a conſiderable 
reinforcement of troops; and not long after his arrival, ſhut 


marches 
to Rome. 


up Aſarubal in 2 neck of land, and reduced him to ſuch ſtraits, 


that 
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that the Carthaginian army offered to leave Spain, provided the 
ſiege, Rimans would only grant them their lives. The propoſal be- The Spa- 
ace to ing accepted by Claudius, the artful Carthaginian ſtarted niards en- 
f the every day new difficulties, and in the mean time found means ter into an 


vered of conducting his troops by ſmall parties out of the place where alliance 
itadel they were inveſted. This event ſo changed the face of affairs with 

„ his in Spain, that no perſon of diſtinction, except P. Cornelius Scipio. 
leans $:ip1o, the fon of Publius, offered himſelf for the proconſulate 

a fu- there, Scipio, who was unanimouſly choſen, ſoon after his ar- 


rival in Spain, received deputations from moſt of the Spaniſb 


In a 
after nations, who diſcovered a greater inclination than ever to come 
fe- to a cloſe union with the Romans. 
The Carthaginians, about this time, ſent a ſquadron to Ta- 
v to rentum to cut off all ſupplies from the Roman garriſon there: 
Duld but tho' they blocked up the place for ſome time by ſea, yet ; 
ops they were not able to annoy the garriſon. Hannibal now find- The Car- 
get ing the Carthaginian affairs going ſwiftly to decay in Itah, as ihaginian 
us well as Spain and Sicily, which iſland had been wholly nan affairs go 
be- by the Romans, could not forbear exclaiming againſt Hanno and to decay. 
us, his faction, for keeping back thoſe ſuccours which had been fo 
by long promiſed him. "0 
'S; The next campaign, Marcellus, who was again choſen conſul, 
ls made himſelf maſter of Salapia, where Hannibal loſt 500 of his 
Us beſt Nymidian horſe. Hannibal now found himſelf inferior in 
1 horſe; but his affairs were nevertheleſs ſomewhat retrieved, 
ne by a victory gained over a Roman ſquadron by the Tarentines, 
n and an advantage gained by himſelf in Apulia over Fulvius 
0 Centumalus. 
d In Spain, the young Scipio began the 7 with the at- New Car- 
. tack of New Carthage, the capital city of the Carthaginian do- thage 


minions in that country. As the garriſon was not very nume- taken by 
rous, and there was no army near to aſſiſt the beſieged, he took Scipio. 
the place by ſtorm, and gave it up to be plundered by his ſol- 
diers. He found here great wealth in gold, ſilver, and braſs, 
beſides immenſe quantities of proviſions and military ſtores. 
The Carthaginians, for ſome time, endeavoured to ſuppreſs the 
news of the reduction of New Carthage ; but not being able 
to conceal ſo remarkable a blow, they at laſt pretended that 
the conqueſt was of little importance. The humanity and ge- 
neroſity of Scipio to ſome Spaniſh priſoners of note, was of more 
conſequence to the Roman affairs in Spain, than even the tak - 
ing of Carthage. Almoſt all Spain began to revolt from the 
Carthaginians, who ſaw their former allies now join the young 


Scipio. | | | 
2 after the defeat of Fulvius, whom he routed with Hannibal 


bitants of which had meditated a revolt to the Romans. He dable in 
put to death all thoſe nobility whom he found to have kept a Italy. 
ſecret correſpondence with Fulvius, and tranſported the body 

of the citizens to Thurium and Metapontum. Marcellus ſoon 


after came up with Hannibal near Numiſtro in Bruttium ; wh A 
| attle 
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the loſs of 13,000 men, burnt the city of Herdonia, the inha- ill formi- 
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battle enſuing, both parties fought till night parted them, with. 
out any conſiderable advantage on either ſide. Hannibal de- 
clined the engagement the next morning, and decamping the 
following night, was followed by the conſul, who ſpent all the 
reſt of the campaign in endeayouring to draw the Cartbagi. 
nians to a battle. . 
Syphax, about this time, ſent an embaſſy to Rome, notifying 
to the ſenate certain advantages he had lately gained over the 
Carthaginians. About the ſame time Hamilcar, with a Cartha- 
ginian ſquadron of 40 gallies, ravaged the coaſts of Sardinia 
about Olbia and Caralis; and the Sicilian banditti, not only 
deſtroyed with fire and ſword a good part of Bruttium, but laid 
ſiege to Caulonia. | 
Marcellus In the beginning of the following campaign, Marcellus, to 


gains an prevent Canuſium from falling into the hands of the Cartbagi- 


advantage nians, marched thither againſt Hannibal, and ſoon found means 
over Han- to draw him to a battle. Marcellus, after an obſtinate diſpute, 
nibal. was obliged to retire with the loſs of 2700 men. Next day, 
however, after reproaching his ſoldiers with their cowardly be- 
haviour, he renewed the action, and drove the Cartharinians, 
with the loſs of 1000 men, to their camp. He himſelf loſt 
above zooo men in this battle, and had almoſt all the reſt 
wounded ; ſo that though Hannibal retreated into Bruttium, he 
was not able to purſue him. During theſe tranſactions, the 
Hirpini, Lucan, and Volſcentes ſubmitted to the conſul Fulvius; 
and Q. Fabius, the other conſul, having taken Manduria, a city 
of the Salentines, by ſtorm, where he made 4900 priſoners, fat 
Tarentum down before Tarentum. The place was ſoon betrayed into his 
betrayed hands by the leaders of the Bruttians, who compoſed part of the 
to the Ro- garriſon, and the inhabitants were treated by the Romans with 
Mans, the greateſt ſeverity, all thoſe who eſcaped the ſword being ſold 
for ſlaves, to the number of 39, 00. Hannibal, about this 
time, obliged the Sicilian banditti, in the neighbourhood of 
Caulonia, to ſurrender at diſcretion. Arriving too late to the 
relief of Tarentum, he marched to Metapontum, and there con- 
trived a ſtratagem, which had like to have proved fatal to Fa- 
bius. He ſent two of the inhabitants to the conſul with letters 
from the chief men of the city, offering to deliver up the place 
and the Carthaginian garriſon into his hands. Fabius was pre- 
vented by the augurs from marching thither, and Hannibal, 
impatient of his delay, ſent new emiſſaries; but theſe being 
A and threatned with ſevere puniſhments, confeſſed the 

zecret. 7 


Afdrubal The Carthaginians had {till three ſeparate armies in Spain. 


defeated Scipio, however, had entirely gained the affections of the Spa- 


by the Ro- niards, who joined him in great numbers, and enabled him to 


mans, attack the camp of Ajdrubal, which was ſituated near Betula, 
or, as Polybius calls it, Bæcula. After an obſtinate engage- 
ment, he forced the entrenchments of the Carthaginians, whom 
he totally routed, killing, according to Livy, 3000 of them, 
and _— 12,000 priſoners, among whom were 2020 horſe. 


Aſdrubat, 


OF THE WORLD. 


hal, accompanied by Maſſiniſſa, fled towards the Pyrenees, 
mo — of his . „having ſent his ele- 

hants that way before. Scipio, notwithſtanding the victory 
he had obtained, thought proper to return to Tarraco, which 
gave the other two Carthaginian commanders an opportunity 
of joining A/drubal, and ſettling with him the future operations 
of the campaign. It was agreed that A/drubal, the brother of 
Hannibal, ſhould march into {taly with all the Spaniſß forces he 
could draw together; that A/drubal, the ſon of Giſco, ſhould 
take the command of all the Carthaginian troops in Spain; and 
Mago, the other general, ſhould go to the Balearic iſlands to 
make new levies there. Maſſiniſſa had likewiſe a choice de- 
tachment of 3000 horſe aſſigned him, to ſupport the Carthag:- 
mans in hither . The following year, which was the 

11th of the ſecond Punic war, the Carthaginians, threatning to 
ravage the coaſts of Italy, Sardinia, and Sicily, with a fleet of 
above 200 ſail, Scipio detached 50 gallies to protect the coaſts of 
Sardinia. | : 

In the mean time the new conſuls, Marcellus and Criſpinus, 
reſolving to beſiege Locri, ordered thither a body of troops that 
were encamped near Tarentum. Hannibal routed this detach- 
ment, with the loſs of 2000 men killed, beſides 1200 priſoners. 
Not long after, he decoyed the two conſuls, with a ſmall eſcort Marcel u- 
of 220 horſe, into an ambuſcade; by which Marcellus was ſlain, and 
killed, and Criſpinus, who made his eſcape, was mortally his col. 
wounded. Hannibal, by making uſe of the ring of Marcellus, legue 
attempted to get poſſeſſion of Salapig; but the Salaprans, being mortally 
informed of the death of the conſul, turned the artifice of the wounded 
Carthagintan againſt himſelf. They admitted 600 of his men, by the 
who were Roman deſerters, into the place, and then ſuddenly Caribegi- 
pulling up the draw- bridges, cut them in pieces. Hannibal, niaus. 
being thus deceived, marched to the relief of Locri, and forced 
the Romans to abandon the ſiege with precipitation. About this 
time Valerius Lævinus, the Roman admiral, after ravaging the 
coaſts of Africa, attacked a Carthaginian ſquadron of 80 gallies 
off Clupea, and defeated them, with the loſs of 18 gallies, which 
he carried in triumph to Lilybeum. | 

During theſe tranſactions, A/drubal had paſſed the: Pyrenees, Jſarubo! 
though Scipio had detached a body of troops to oppoſe him. As enters La- 
the filver mines near Bæcula had ſupplied him with a very con- y with an 
ſiderable quantity of treaſure, he not only prevailed upon the army. 
Cauls to grant him a paſſage through their country, but like- 
wiſe to furniſh him with a proper number of recruits. The Ligu- 
rians received him in the ſame manner; ſo that he arrived at 
Placentia ſooner than the Romans, or even Hannibal, expected. 
ditting down before this place, contrary to the rules of ſound 
policy, and continuing the ſiege of it, he gave the Romans an 
opportunity of aſſembling all their forces to attack him; and 
thus not only loſt all the advantages he might have reaped from 


the friendſhip of the Gallic nations, who had ſo greatly = 
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dited his march into Italy, but likewiſe totally ruined the Cyr. 
thaginian affairs in that country. . 
E in the beginning of next campaign, ſent a body of 
troops to ravage the country of the Salentines; but the Roman; 
entirely defeated this detachment, and killed 4000 of them 
Hannibal upon the ſpot. Hannibal, not long after, having reinforced 
defeated his army by ſeveral garriſons, advanced to Grumentum, where 
by the Ro- he was attacked and defeated by the conſul Claudius Nero, who, 
mans. with the loſs of only 550 men, killed 8000 of the enemy, and 
took 7000 priſoners. Upon this defeat he quickly retreated, 
but was attacked again at Venuſia, and loſt zooo men, which 
_ obliged him to retire with precipitation to Metapontum, where 
he was joined by Hanno. 
 A/jdrubal, in the mean time, being obliged to raiſe the ſiege 
of Placentia, began his march for Umbria, where he deſired his 
brother to join him. His letter to Hannibal, however, bein 
intercepted, Claudius, at the head of 70co choſen men, 8 
with the utmoſt diſpatch to join his collegue Livius Salinator, 
who was appointed to act againſt Aſdrubal. Having taken pro- 
per meaſures to prevent any interruption in his march, he ſoon 
arrived at Sena, where Liuius lay encamped within half a mile 
of the Carthaginians. Alarubal, perceiving that the Romans 
were ed, decamped in the night, and after a fatiguing 
Aſdrubal march, came to the Metaurus, a river in Umbria. As the Ro- 
defeated mans preſſed hard upon him, he found it was impoſſible to avoid 
and flain an engagement, and therefore diſpoſed his army to the greateſt 
by the Ro- advantage. His troops being quite ſpent with hunger and want 
mans, of reſt, were not able to reſiſt the Romans, who were ſuperior 
Bef. Ch. to them both in numbers and reſolution. Aſdrubal, ſeeing the 
1094. total defeat of his army, threw himſelf into the midſt of a Ro- 
| man battalion, and died fighting. According to L:vy, 56, ooo 
of Aſdrubal's men fell in this bloody action, and near 6000 were 
taken priſoners; though Polyb:y5s makes the whole loſs of the 
Carthaginians not to have exceeded 10, ooo men. The Romans 
are ſaid by ſome writers to have loſt 8000 men in the battle, but 
x others reduce them to 2000, 
Hannibal The firſt news of this defeat which Hannibal received was 
greatly af from Claudius, who arriving ſix days after at his camp near Ca- 
tected nuſium, ſent ſeveral Carthaginians, whom he had taken priſo- 
with this ners, to Hannibal in chains, and ordered Aſdrubul's head to be 
loss. thrown into the Carthaginian intrenchments, or, as ſome lay, 
to be fixed on a pole near them. Hannibal, ſtruck with horror 
at this ſight, cried out, O Carthage! unhappy Carthage! I au 
Sinking under the preſſure of thy fate. He then retired to the ex- 
tremity of Brutium, where, àſſembling all his forces, he re- 
mained for a conſiderable time in a ſtate of inaction, the Romans 
not daring to diſturb him, ſo formidable did they deem him 
alone, though every thing about him went to wreck. It was 2 
difficult thing, ſays Livy, to determine whether his conduct was 
more wonderful in profperity or adverſity. The people of 
Carthage, who were ſolicitous of preſerving their — in 
| | 3 | pain, 
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Fain, concerned themſelves as little with the affairs of Italy, as 
Sock Hanmbal had met with an uninterrupted ſeries of 
ucceſs. 3 
3 was ſent from ack. to ſucceed A/drubal in Spain, The Car- 
and joined the troops he brought with him to thoſe commanded 7hagians 
by Mago. Not long after his arrival he was defeated and taken unſucceſſ- 
priſoner by the Romans. Mago, who made his eſcape with the ful in 
cavalry, and a good part of the veteran infantry, joined Aſdru- Spain. 

bal, the ſon of Gi/co, who continued for ſome time in the neigh- 

bourhood of Gades. Lucius Scipio, the brother of Cornelius, 

took Aurinx, a city of importance, on the confines of lower 

Bætica, and ſoon after ſet out for Rome with the news of theſe 

ſucceſſes, which concluded the operations of this campaign in 

thoſe parts. Valerius Lævinus, in the mean time, had made a 

deſcent on the coaſt of Africa; and having deſtroyed with fire 

and ſword all the country about Carthage and Utica, returned 

to LO defeating in his paſſage a Carthaginian ſquadron of 

o gallies. | 

; The next year Lucania ſubmitted to the Romans; but Han- 

nibal nevertheleſs gained ſome ſmall advantages over the two 
conſuls in the plains of Conſentia, who, during all the reſt of 
the campaign, durſt not attack him. Mean time, Mago and Scipio 
Aldrubas, having aſſembled an army of 5, or, according to gains a 
ſome, of 70,000 foot, and 4500 horſe, ventured an engagement vidtory in 
with Scipio on the confines of Bætica, and were entirely de- Spain over 
feated. Aſdrubal retired to his camp, which he was at great the Car- 
pains to fortify ; but ſeveral bodies of Spaniards deſerting to the hagi- 


i Romans, he ſoon after abandoned his camp. In his retreat he zians. 

5 was overtaken by the Romans, who killed and diſperſed all his 

A men, excepting 7-00, with whom he gained an advantageous 

6 poſt, where he entrenched himſelf. Aftrubal and Mago, find- 

x ing that numbers of them deſerted, thought fit to abandon 

g them, and eſcaped by ſea to Gades. Maſſiniſſa, after their de- Maſſiniſſa 


arture, entered into a private treaty with Silanus, who had abandons 
een left by Scipio, with 10,000 foot and 1000 horſe, to block the Car- 
up the Carthaginians, The Numidian king, having now thagini.x 
changed his party, by the connivance of Silanus, paſſed over intereſt, 
into Africa with ſome of the leading men of the Maſſyli, in 
order to diſpoſe that nation to ſecond his views. Having ſoon 
prevailed on his ſubjects to concur with him in the deſign he 
had formed, he haſlened back to Gades, to confer with Mago 
and Aſdrubal, who had no ſuſpicion of his new engagement. 
Scipio ſoon after paſſing over into Africa, perſuaded Syphax, Syphax 
king of the Maſzſyli, to abandon the Carthaginians, and to likewiſe 
enter into arr alliance with Rome. Upon his return, he leaves the 
marched in perſon to beſiege Hliturgis, and ſent the brave knight Cariba- 
Marcius to reduce Caſtulo, both which cities had revolted from giniars. 
the Romans, The former was taken by aſſault, and all the in- 
habitants put to the ſword ; but the latter capitulated, and was 
more favourably treated. Marcius, after the reduction of Caſtulo, 
marched. againſt Afapa, which was the only conſiderable city in 
Vor, III. | Spain, 
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Gades fob- 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


* n, except Gades, in the poſſeſſion of the Carthaginians, 
aving cut off almoſt all the inhabitants in a ſally, he took poſ. 


ſeſſion of the empty town. Notwithſtanding the melanchol 
ſituation of the Carthaginian affairs in this country, Mago, 
having received a reinforcement from Africa, as aud as ſome 
Spaniſh troops, made the proper diſpoſitions for ſtill fupporting 
the intereſt of his republic. A report of Scipio's death being 
publiſhed, had occaſioned a conſiderable revolt among the Ro- 
man allies in Spain, which gave the Carthaginians ſome hope 
of retrieving their affairs: 8000 legionaries, on this news, alſo 
mutinied, and choſe two common ſoldiers to conduct them; 
but theſe troops being, by a ſtratagem, reduced and puniſned, 
Scipio ſoon after routed the Spaniſb rebels, with the loſs of 
17,000 men ſlain upon the ſpot. In the mean time, a conſpi- 
racy being diſcovered at Gades, for betraying the city to the 
Romans, Mago ſent the principal conſpirators on board a galley 
to Carthage, and took ſuch precautions, that the Romans found 


the deſign of attacking the city impracticable. Scipio, how- 


ever, being informed that Maſſiniſſa, who was at Gades, ear- 
neſtly deſired to have an interview with him, to conclude the 
alliance betwixt him and the Romans, marched thither with 2 
ſmall body of troops; and Maſſiniſſa prevailing on Mago to ſend 
him with a detachment to the continent, had a conference 


with the Roman general, and ſettled every thing with regard tothe 


alliance, Mago ſoon after being ordered to abandon Spain, and 
to haſten with all his forces to the aſſiſtance of Hannibal in 
Italy, before he left Gades, not only obliged the citizens to bring 
all their gold and ſilver to him, but plundered all their temples. 
In his paſſage to Italy he made an attempt upon New © 8 
but was repulſed with the loſs of 8000 men. This misfortune 
obliged him to put into the Balearic iſlands, where he continued 
during the winter, and reinforced his troops with 2000 men 
from thoſe iſlands. The Gadetani, after his departure, ſub- 


mits to the mitted to the Romans, who were now maſters of almoſt all 


Romans, 


Mago 


C 


Spain. 


Mago, next ſummer landing in Liguria with an army of 


lands with 12,090 foot and 2000 horſe, ſurprized Genoa, and afterwards 


an arm 
in /talj, 


the town and port of Sado, where he ſtationed 10 of his gallies, 
ſending back the reſt to Carthage, upon a rumour that Scipio, 
who had been recalled from Spain, and was created conſul, in- 
tended to invade Africa. Mago, ſoon after his arrival, was 
joined by great numbers of Gauls and Ligurians; but did not, 
however, venture for ſome time to leave that coaſt. The ar- 
mies in Brutium, in the mean time, continued inactive, both 
of them being afflicted with a ſevere peſtilence. 

The following year advice was brought to Carthage, that 
ſome Spaniſb princes, who, after the departure of Scipio, had 
revolted from the Romans, in hopes of rendering themſelves in- 


dependant both of them and the Carthaginians, had been en- 
tirely defeated by the Roman fv who were maſters of that 
ame time they were greatly * 

| e 


whole country. About the 


try. . f 7 
r of all their veteran troops, the incapacity of their 


youth for war, the defection of Syphax, 1 and all their 
other allies, together with the fickleneſs of the Africans, afford- 
ed them a moſt diſmal proſpect, now they imagined that they 
were threatned with a ſiege. Hearing, however, that it was 
only a ſmall body of Romans under Lælius, who had landed at 


Hippo, they recovered from their pannic, and began to make 


the neceſſary diſpoſitions for their defence. They ſent an em- 
baſſy to Syphax, and to ſeveral other African Reguli, ſolliciting 
their friendſhip and aſſiſtance. They remitted 200 talents of 
filver to Philip of Macedon, 1n order to engage him to make a 
diverſion either in Italy or Sicily; and they ſent Mago a rein- 
forcement of 6000 foot, 800 horſe, 7 elephants, and 25 gallies, 
together with a large ſum of money to make new levies. 
Lzlius having had a conference with Maſſiniſſa, returned to 
Sicily with an immenſe booty, and about the ſame time Mago 
received the reinforcements from Carthage. 


Scipio, being prevented by the ſenate from carrying a formi- Scipio 
dable army into Africa, ſailed with a fleet to Locri, and having takes Lo- 
reduced that place partly by treachery, returned to Sicihh, where cri. 


he continued his preparations for his African expedition. 


The Carthagintans, in the mean time, were under continual Syphax re- 
apprehenſions of being invaded by the Romans, and had poſted news his 
parties on every promontory and hill bordering upon the ſea, to alliance 
give them notice of the firſt appearance of the enemy. To with the 
draw off Syphax from their alliance, A/druba!, the ſon of Giſco, Carthagi- 
waited upon him, and offered him in marriage his daughter vans. 


Sophoniſba, a lady of exquiſite charms. The alliance was ac- 
cordingly concluded, and Syphax entered into an offenſive and 
defenſive league with the Carthaginians. This young lady, 
Appian ſays, had been formerly promiſed in marriage to Maſſi- 
10 but he being afterwards diſpoſſeſſed of the throne of his an- 
ceſtors, Aſdrubal now thinking him inconſiderable, broke his 
word to him. This prince afterwards became their moſt formi- 
_ 3 and contributed not a little to the ruin of their 
republic. 


Scipio, in the mean time, though Syphax had informed him of Scipio 
the new alliance he had entered into, nevertheleſs perſiſted in lands in 
his deſign of invading Africa, which was now countenanced by rica. 


the ſenate, and ſoon after landed with a formidable army at the 


fair Promontory. The news of his arrival ſtruck the Cartha- 


ginians with the greateſt terror; they ſhut their gates, poſted 
detachments upon the ramparts, ordered parties to patrole 
through the city in the night, and made ſuch diſpoſitions, as 
though the place had been already inveſted. Their only com- 
mander of repute was A/drubal, the ſon of Giſco, who had been 
defeated by Scipio in Spain, and their raw undiſciplined troops 
were incapable of oppoſing the Roman legionaries. Scipio im- 

| | Q 2 mediately 


ed with the news, that the Romans had made a deſcent near Lelius 
Hippo-Regius, and were plundering all the neighbouring coun- invades 
The ſad revolution that had happened in their affairs, the 4frica, 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 


mediately, upon his arrival, ravaged the country to the ye 
tes of Carthage, and poſſefled hunſelf of an oppulent city in 


the neighbourhood of that place, which he Pe and made 
I heſe ſucceſſes 
greatly heightened the terror and confuſion at Carthage, 
eſpecially when it was known there, that Maſſiniſſa had joined 
Scipio with a body of 200, or, as ſome ſay, 2000, Numidian 
horſe. A/drubal, in the mean time, hearing that Scipio in- 
tended to inveſt Utica, advanced to that place at the head of 
20,000 foot and 7000 horſe, or, according to ſome, 30,000 foot 
and 3000 horſe ; his ſon Hanno, who attempted with 1000 horſe 
to throw himſelf into Utica, was intercepted and taken priſoner 
by the enemy, the greateſt mak of his detachment being cut in 
pieces. Syphax now openly declaring for the Carthaginians, 
and joining Aſdrubal with 50,000 foot and 10,050 horſe, Scipio 
was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Utica, after he had buen It 
forty days; and retiring to a promontory near his fleet, there 
ſtationed his troops in a fortified camp during the winter. 

In Htaly, Hannibal this year gained an advantage over the 
conſul Sempronius; but was himſelf ſoon after defeated by that 
general, with the loſs of 4200 men, which forced him to retire 
with his army to Croton. The other conſul Cethegus, in the 
mean time, kept the Etrurians in awe, and prevented Mago 
from approaching his brother Hannibal. The Brutians, hear- 
ing of the great ſucceſs of Scipio in Africa, for the moſt part 
abandoned the Carthaginian intereſt ; ſome of them expelled the 
Carthaginian garriſons, others put them to the ſword, and thoſe 
who durſt not openly declare for the Romans, found means to 
inform the ſenate of their averſion to the Carthaginians. Han- 
nibal, hearing that the Peteleans had ſent deputies to Rome, put 

diſarmed the citi- 
zens. He treated other cities with greater ſeverity, and in par- 
ticular, gave up Thurium and its diſtrict to be plundered, ſparing 
only zoco citizens and coo peaſants, whom he tranſplanted to 
Croton, where he fixed his head-quarters 

Syphax, during the winter, having in vain offered his me- 
diation for a peace between the two republics, Scipio, in the 
ſpring, moved from his entrenchments ; and having, in the 
courſe of the negotiation, informed himſelf of the neglect 
of diſcipline in the Carthaginian and Numidian camps, he 
ſurpriſed them both in the night, and ſetting fire to the tents, 
totally routed both armies. The two commanders eſcaped 
only with 2000 foot and 5oo horſe; but ſoon er rallied 
the remains of their ſhattered armies, and formed a con- 
ſiderable body of troops. This defeat threw the Cartha- 
ginians into the greateſt conſternation; ſome of the ſena- 
tors propoſed to recal Hannibal, and others to aſk a truce from 
the enemy; but the Barcinian faction, which was for purſuing the 
war, and continuing Hannibal in [taly, prevailed. Hanno, the 
ſon of Hamilcar, was appointed to command the troops 
in the room of Aſdrubal, who was ſentenced to die, but 


by 
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by the favour of the troops he avoided that puniſhment. The 
Carthaginians and Syphax, both reinforcing their armies with 
the utmoſt diligence, again took the field with zo, oog men. 
Scipio, in the mean time, had advanced to the walls of Carthage, 
but not being able to draw the citizens to an engagement, again 
inveſted Utica. Hearing that Aſdrubal and Syphax were at no 
great diſtance, he turned the ſiege into a blockade, and marched 
againſt them. In a few days he came op wil them, and totally 
routed them, and ordering Lælius and Maſſiniſſa to purſue thoſe 
who fled, he himſelf, with the main body of his troops, re- 
duced Tunis, and moſt of the towns in the neighbourhood of 
Carthage. | | : 

Immediately after this defeat, the ſenate and ſuffetes of Car- 
thage came to a reſolution to recal Hannibal from Italy; and, to 
prevent Scipio from laying ſiege to their capital, they ſent Ha- 
milcar with 105 gallies to burn the Roman fleet, that lay at one 
of the promontories on their coaſt. Scipio, however, reaching 
the place before the Carthaginian fleet, drew his gallies as near 
ſhore as he could, and repulſed the enemy, who nevertheleſs 
took fix of his veſlels. _—_— in the mean time, being de- $,zhax to- 
feated and taken priſoner by Maſſiniſſa, who had allo reduced tally de- 


his capital, the Carthaginians had no other reſource than to ſue feated by 


for peace to Scipio, who had again returned to Tunis, within M. nia. 
ſight of their capital. They therefore deputed 3o of their prin- 12 
cipal ſenators to wait upon Scipio, who being introduced into zhaginians 
his tent, threw themſelves proſtrate on the earth, and kiſſed his ſve to 
feet. They then accuſed Hannibal and the Barcinian faction as Scipio for 
the authors of all their calamities, and begged that their city, peace. 
which had twice merited deſtruction by the temerity of its citi- 
zens, might remain a monument of Roman clemency, pro- 
miſing at the ſame time an implicit obedience to his commands. 
Scipio offered them peace on the following terms: he required, 
1. That they ſhould deliver up all the Raman priſoners and de- 
ſerters to him. 2. That they ſhould recal their armies out of 
Italy and Gaul. 3. That they ſhould never again ſet foot in 
ain, and ſhould retire-out of all the iſlands between Italy and 
Africa. 4. That they ſhould deliver up all their ſhips to the 
Romans, 20 only excepted. 5. And ſhould give to the Roman 
republic 550,000 buſhels of wheat, 300, 0 of barley, and pay 
ou talents, or, according to ſome, 5950 pound weight of 
ilver. The Carthaginians feigned a compliance with theſe 
terms, and a truce being granted them, they immediately ſent 
2 to Rome, and at the ſame time diſpatched an expreſs to 
annibal, to haſten his return to Africa. 


During theſe tranſactions, Mago was defeated in Inſubria, by Mago de- 
A. Cornelius and P. Quintilius Varus. Mago diſtinguiſhed him- feated in- 
ſelf greatly throughout the whole action, but being wounded in 1./ubria. - 
the thigh, and carried out of the field, his troops were put to 
flight, with the loſs of you men. The Romans loſt 23: o men, 


beſides the beſt part of the 12th legion. Mago, after having 
made an excellent retreat,. by G favour of the night, returned 
e 3 | 7: 
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to the coaſts of Liguria, where he received orders to return 


dinia, when he died of his wounds. i 
Hannibal Hannibal, in the mean time, was pent up in a corner of 


from :1y. of the ſenate's pleaſure, he expreſt the utmoſt concern and in- 
Bef. Ch. dignation, groaning and gnaſhing his teeth, unable almoſt to 
190. refrain from tears. Hannibal,” he exclaimed, © is not van- 
& quiſhed by the Romans, but by the ſenate of Carthage,” As 
he had foreſeen what would happen, he had prepared a proper 
number of veſſels to tranſport his forces to Africa; and accord. 
ingly embarked them without delay, cauſing ſome Brutian 
troops, that refuſed to accompany him, to. be cruelly maſſacred. 
Never baniſhed man, according to Livy, ſhewed fo much regret 
in leaving his native country, as Hannibal did in going out of 
that of the enemy. He often turned his eyes wiſhfully to Itah, 
accuſing gods and men for his misfortunes, and calling down a 
thouſand curſes upon himſelf, if we will credit the ſame author, 
for his not having, after the battle of Cannæ, advanced to the 

walls of Rome. | 
The Romans gave but a very indifferent reception to the Car- 

thaginian ambail: 


adors, and ſuſpecting their ſincerity, referred 
them to the deciſion of 8 a They were confirmed in their 
ſentiments, upon being informed, that the Carthaginians had 
violated the truce, by ſeizing ſome Roman ſhips, which had 
been driven by a ſtorm before their harbour, and attacking 

thaſe envoys whom Scipio had ſent to demand them back. 
He arrives Hannibal landed with his troops at little Leptis, near Adrume- 
in Africa. tum, after he had been abſent from Africa about twenty years. 
Upon his landing, he entered into a league with the prince of 
the Areacidæ, a Numidian tribe not far from Adrumetum, and 
Was ſoon after joined by 4000 of N horſe, which deſerted 
from the ſervice of 22825 As he did not think it proper to 
repoſe any confidence in them, he put them all to the ſword, 
and diſtributed their horſes among his troops. The ſecond fon 
of Syphax, and another Numidian prince, likewiſe joined him 
with a very conſiderable body of horſe. Having reduced moſt 
of the fortreſſes in Maſſiniſſas kingdom, either by force or ca- 
pitulation, and being joined by another Numidian prince with 
200 horſe, he advanced to Zama, a town about five days march 
from Carthage. Some of his ſpies having been ſeized, kindly 
treated, and diſmiſſed by Scipio, he was ſo charmed with this 
noble behaviour, that he ſent a meſſenger to deſire an interview 
Has a con- with him, which, by means of Maſſiniſſa, he obtained, in an 
ference open plain, their guards keeping at a diſtance on both ſides. 
with S. Hannibal, having flattered Scipio in the moſt refined and artful 
Zi. manner, propoſed the ceſſion of Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, and of 
all the iſlands between Italy and Africa, as the terms of peace. 
Scipio, however, replied, that he offered nothing but what the 
Romans already poſteſſed, and that his republic, from the per- 
fidiouſneſs of the Carthaginiaus, thought proper to impoſe more 
Fe ; . ES T3gorous 


- 


forthwith to Carthage; but he ſcarce reached the iſland of Sar. 


recalled Brutium; but when the meſſengers from Africa informed him 
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ligorous conditions upon them, which if they did not ſubmit to, 
the deciſion of the diſpute betwixt them muſt be left entirely to 
the ſword. 

This conference, between two of the greateſt generals the 
world ever produced, thus ending without ſucceſs, they both 
retired to their reſpective camps. Next morning both com- 
manders drew up their armies in order of battle, repreſenting 
to them, that victory muſt decide whether Rome or Carthage 


ſhould give law to the world. The engagement was for a long Is defeat. 


time moſt bloody and obſtinate, the 


oman legionaries being eg by him 


many times repulſed by the Carthaginians, who were at laſt at Zang. 


broken and routed. The phalanx of Hannibal for a long time 
withſtood the utmoſt efforts of the Romans; but at length, 
being attacked in the rear by Lælius and Maſſiniſſa, who had 
returned from the purſuit, they were put into diſorder, and al- 
moſt all cut to pieces. Hannibal, according to Appian, firſt 
engaged Scipio, and afterwards Mafſmiſſa, in ſingle combat, 
wherein he had the advantage. After having greatly ſignalized 
himſelf by his conduct and bravery, he was obliged to fave 
himſelf by flight ; and eſcaping to Thon, a ſmall city in that 
neighbourhood, from whence he fled, with one man only in whom 
he could confide, to Adrumetum. The loſs of the Carthaginians 
on this occaſion is, by Livy and Polybius, reckoned 25,000 men 
killed, and as many taken priſoners; others reckon 25, 00 
killed, and 8500 taken priſoners, The Romans loſt only 2500 
or 2500 men. Hannibal, returning to Carthage, preſſed his 
countrymen immediately to. conclude a peace. To tais they 
were the more ſtrongly excited, by the news they received of 
the overthrow of their ally, the ſon of Syphax, who was routed 
with the loſs of 15,000 men flain, and 1200 made priſoners, 


They accordingly ſent thirty of their chief ſenators to Scipio, A peace 


who, that he might have the honour of concluding 


the war, concluded 


was alſo deſirous of a peace, and at their ſecond audience, pro- between 
poſed to them the following conditions: 1. The Cartbaginians theRomang 
{hall be governed by their own laws, and remain in poſſeſſion and Ca. 


of all their African dominions. 


2. The Carthaginians ſhall de- rhaginians. 


liver up to the Romans all their deſerters, fugitive ſlayes, priſo- gef Chriſt 


ners of war, and all the Italians whom Hannibal forced to fol- 
low him, within thirty days after the treaty is ſigned. 3. They 
ſhall alſo deliver up all their ſhips of war, except 10 triremes, 
and all their tame elephants, and ſhall train up no more of thoſe 
animals for the ſervice. 4. The ſenate and people of Carthage 
ſhall not engage in any war without the conſent of the Romans. 


5. They ſhall ſupply the Roman legions with corn, and ay 
7 


their auxiliaries, till the return of the ambaſſadors they 
ſend to Rome. 6. They ſhall pay the Romans, in the ſpace of 
fifty years, 19,000 talents, at equal payments. 7. They ſhall 
deliver up to Scipio 100 ſuch hoſtages as he ſhall chuſe. 8. Nei- 
ther the peace nor truce ſhall take place, till the Carthaginians 
have reſtored to the Romans the ſhips and effects taken from 
them during the laſt truce. 9. They ſhall reſtore to Maſſiniſſa 
all they have uſurped from 1 1 his anceſtors, and even enter 

| 4 into 
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into an alliance with him. 10, They ſhall never, for the fu- 
ture, make any levies in Gaul or Liguria. 11. They ſhall 
aſſiſt the Romans both by ſea and land, whenever _ are called 
upon ſo todo. 12. The Roman armies ſhall leave Africa with. 
in fifty days after the concluſion of the treaty. Theſe terms ap- 
peared ſo intolerable to the populace of Carthage, that they 
threatned to plunder and burn the houſes of the nobility ; but 
Hannibal, having aiſembled a body of 6000 foot, prevented an 
inſurrection, and by his influence completed an accommodation. 
He repreſented to the ſenators the 3 of uniting in their 
ſuffrages, intimating that it might be of fatal conſequence to 
the ſtate, if, by their diviſions, they ſhould throw more weight 
into the popular ſcale, which already did but too much prepon- 
derate. The ſenate therefore, accepting the terms propoſed by 
Scipio, ſent deputies to his camp, and made ſatisfaction for the 
ſhips and effects taken from the Romans during the laſt truce, 
the ſum amounting to 25,900 pounds weight of ſilver. The 
ſenate and people of R-me having confirmed the articles grant- 
ed by Scipio, the Carthaginians, in purſuance of the treaty, de- 
livered up to that general above 5c ſhips, all of which he burnt 
in ſight of Carthage. They likewiſe delivered up into the hands 
of the Romans all their elephants, all the ſlave deſerters, and 
priſoners of war. The public funds of Carthage being exhauſt 
ed by ſo long and expenſive a war, the ſenate found it vaſtly 
difficult to raiſe a ſum ſufficient for the payment of the firſt tax 
impoſed by the treaty, which threw them into a melan- 
choly ſilence, and many could not even refrain from tears, 
Liuy tells us, that Hannibal, laughing on this occaſion, was re- 
proved by A/drubal Hædus, of Hanno faction, for inſulting his 
country in the time of its affliction, which, he inſinuated, was 
owing to his conduct. The money was raiſed, by laying a tax 
on all the citizens of Carthage, Thus ended the ſecond Punic 
war, which, according to Livy and Polybius, was terminated 
| eighteen years after the firſt hoſtilities committed againſt the 
= - Romans by Hannibal. Ha 
| The following year an army of Gauls and Ligurians, headed 
by one Hamilcar a Carthaginian, having ravaged the territories 
of the allies of Rome, the Roman ſenate threatned to renew the 
war with the Carthaginians, if they did not deliver up Hamilcar. 
What anſwer the Carthaginians returned to this menace is not 
mentioned; but the death of Hamilcar, who was ſoon after 
Filled in an engagement, put an end to this diſpute between the 
The Car- two republics. Maſſiniſſa in the mean time, at the inſtigation 
thaginians of the Romans, had unjuſtly ſeized on part of the Carthaginian 
are forced dominions in Africa, under pretence that thoſe territories for- 
by the Ro- merly belonged to his family. The Carthaginians, being con- 
mans to a- ſtrained to accept of the Romans as mediators, were obliged to 
reeto a cede thoſe territories to that ambitious prince, and to enter into 
1 an alliance with him. 1 
able peace The year following the Carthaginians ſent 50 Euboic talents of 
with M/ ſilver to Rome, in purſuance of the late treaty ; but the ſilver 


finiſſas p | not 
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ine good, the quæſtors refuſed it. Upon examination 
Niang bing n, Nn fourth part, the Carthaginian mi- 
nilters were obliged to borrow a ſum of money at Rome to make 
up the deficiency. According to Appian, the trade of the Car- 
thaginians began, even at this time, to flouriſh, notwithſtanding 
ſhipping had ſo lately been in a manner deſtroyed. 


their en . 
* is a ſtrong proof of the ſurprizing genius of that people 


fr commerce, even in their moſt ee and miſerable con- 
ation. Not long after theſe tranſactions, Livy tells us, that 
one Hamilcar, a Carthaginian general, commanded an army of 
Gauis; but was defeated, and taken are by Cethegus. 
What influence this event had on the Carthaginian affairs hiſtory 
informs us not. Hannibal, in the mean time, ſtill kept up his 
credit at Carthage, and obtained the command of an army, de- 
fined to act againſt ſome neighbouring African powers; which 
zwe ſuch offence to the Romans, that, notwithſtanding the 
Carthaginians had made them a preſent of a golden crown, and 
thanked them in a moſt polite manner for the peace they had 
ranted them, they refuſed to releaſe the Carthaginian priſoners, 
of detained in Italy; declaring, that they could not releaſe 
them, as long as Hannibal, their moſt avowed and inveterate 
enemy, was at the head of an army in Africa. The Cartha- 
ginians, upon this remonſtrance, recalled Hannibal home, and 
conferred upon him the office of prætor, in which poſt he be- | 
haved fo as to gain univerſal applauſe. He regulated the finan- Hannibal! 
ces in ſuch a manner, that conſiderable ſavings were laid up reforms 
early for the public ſervice. As ſuch a laudable conduct mult feyeral 
Go been founded upon a reformation of many abuſes, it un- abuſes at) 
doubtedly drew upon him the hatred of many perſons concerned Carthage. 
therein. He not only put the management of the public reve- 
nues upon a good footing ; but alſo rectified thoſe irregularities 
that had crept into the adminiſtration of juſtice. To prevent 
the rapacity and arbitrary proceedings of the judges, he procured 
the paſſing of a law, whereby it was enacted, that the judges 
ſhould be choſen annually, and that none ſhould continue in 
office beyond their year. This ſtep greatly irritated the nobles, 
but extremely pleaſed the populace of Cres Hannibal 
having detected the frauds of the officers concerned in the public 
revenues, as well as the colluſions of thoſe poſſeſſed of other lu- 
crative poſts, they exerted their utmoſt malice to ruin him, by 
exciting the Romans to purſue him to deſtruction. According- 
ly, C. Servilius, M. Claudius Marcellus, and ©. Terentius Culeo 
arrived at Carthage, to accommodate, as it was pretended, the 
difference between the Carthaginians and ee but in 
reality to ruin Hannibal, whom they accuſed of carrying on a 
ſecret intelligence with king Antiochus, to the prejudice of the 
Romans. . knowing the diſpoſition of his countrymen, He is o- 
thought it prudent to ſubmit to the neceſſity of the times; and bliged to 
having made all the proper diſpoſitions for his departure, went jeave the 
out of the city in the dufk of the evening, in a foreign dreſs, city. 


attended only by two companions, ignorant of his deſign. 
| | | Having 
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Having previouſly ſtationed horſes at different places on h; 
route, he quickly arrived at a little caſtle of his own near 750 . 
us, and embarking on board a veſſel that waited for him, ſailel 
over to the iſland Cercina. The populace of Carthage, the 
morning after his departure, were in a great ferment upon hi, 
abandoning the city, ſome 6 he had fled, and other; 
that he had been aſſaſſinated by the Roman faction; but in a few 
days the truth was diſcovered. Hannibal pretended at Cercjy, 
that the republic of Carthage had ſent him their ambaſſador i, 
Tyre, and accordingly ſet fail for that city ; where, upon his 
arrival, he was treated with all the marks of diſtinction due to 

his exalted merit. Having a conference ſoon after with the ſon 

of Antiochus at Daphne near Antioch, he from thence poſted to 

#þpheſus, where he met with a moſt kind reception from that 

prince himſelf, and fixed him in a refolution to declare war againſt 

Rome. The Carthagimans, being apprehenſive that by Hanni. 

bal's intrigues they might be embroiled with the Romans, thought 

proper to ſend them advice, that he was withdrawn to the court 

of Antiochus. This news not a little alarmed them, and the 

king might have turned ſo lucky an accident greatly to his ad. 

He preſſes vantage, had he known how to make a proper uſe of it. Han 
Antiochus nibal preſſed the king to carry his arms into /taly, and offered 
to invade to fail to Carthage, not doubting but he ſhould perſuade his 


Tracy. countrymen to take up arms againſt the common enemy, pro- 4 

| vided the king would truſt him with the command of a fleet of Wil... 
Endea- 1: ſhips, and a body of 11,000 land forces. Antiochus at fiſt * 
vours alſo approving very much of this propoſal, Hannibal diſpatched one wh 
to inciie Ariſto, a Tyrian, to Carthage, in order to engage the ſenate 0 
the Car- there more ſtrongly in his intereſt. As Ariſto aſſociated chiefly * 
thaginians with the members of the Barcinian faction, the other party ſuſ- *1} 


againſt the pecting his deſign, ſeized him, and called upon him to clear 
Romans. himſelf. What he alledged in his juſtification not giving ſatis- 
faction, ſome of the members of the ſenate were for treating the 
him as a ſpy ; but others thought-this might be a bad precedent, 
as no evidence could be produced againſt him. The determina- 
tion of the affair being deferred till next day, the crafty Tyrian C4 
in the mean time made his eſcape ; but before his departure, Fo 


left in the public hall, where juſtice was adminiſtred, a writing of 
that fully 3 the reaſon of his coming to Carthage. The 1 
ſenate, to ſhew how religiouſly they intended to obſerve the mi 
laſt treaty, immediately ſent advice of this to the Romans, * 
Hannibal not long after had ſeveral conferences at Epheſus with | 
P. Sulpitius, one of the Roman ambaſſadors, who had come to 7 
Antiochus. Sulpitius affected to ſhew him a particular eſteem on ul 


all occaſions ; but his chief aim, by all his inſidious behaviour, 
was to render him ſuſpected, and to leſſen his credit with the 
Confe- king, in which he ſucceeded. Some authors relate, that Sp! R 
rence-be- was alſo joined in this embaſly, and that he likewiſe viſited 
twixtHan- Hannibal. Scipio, it is ſaid, in one of his converſations, deſired 
nibal and Hannibal to tell him, who was the moſt celebrated general in 
Scipio. hiſtory? He replied, Alexander, king of Macedon ; becauſe, 
with 
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inconſiderable body of troops, he had extended his 
e countries ſo widely . Being then aſked 


77 . 

the next to him, he anfwered Pyrrhus, who firſt un- 
failed Pond the art of encamping to advantage. Scipio then de- 
» the anding of him whom he looked upon as the third captain, 
Ns Nui no ſeruple of mentioning himſelf. Scipio here not be- 
* ing able to refrain from laughing, added, ** What would you 
2 tw Wil; ave ſaid if you had vanquiſhed me?“ I would,” replied 
_ Hannibal, * have ranked m felf above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and 
2 1 all the generals the world ever produced.” Plutarch relates 

i 


this ſtory in a different manner, and ſays, that Hannibal gave 


* he firſt place to Pyrrhus, the ſecond to Scipio, and the third to 
2 ſ t E P - „ o » . 

; F on himſelf ; but the relation of Livy is more ſpirited and more con- 
hy formable to Hannibal's character. | 


Antiochus having entertained a ſuſpicion of Hannibal on ac- 
count of his conferences with the Roman, ambaſſadors, would 
not for ſome time admit him into his councils. Hannibal at 
fr took no notice of this ſlight ; but at length entreated An- 
tachus to diſcover to him the cauſe of his late coldneſs. Hav- 
ing learned the reaſon, he ſoon ſatisfied the prince of the falſe- 
hood of his ſuſpicions, by declaring to him, that in his tender 
infancy he had ſworn at the altar always to bear an implacable 
enmity to the Romans. Hannibal being reſtored to favour, pre- 
paratians were made to execute the icheme he had formed; 
Y however, ſoon after Antiochus, by the intrigues of his miniſters, 


4 and the malicious ſuggeſtions of Thoas the Ætolian, was pre- 

; yailed upon to drop the deſign, and purſued other meaſures, 
eich proved fatal to himſelf. 33 
Some time after, the Carthaginians offered to ſupply the Ro- The Car- 
/ nans with a million of buſhels of wheat, and 500,000 buſhels {Paginians 


ception, but refuſed to accept of their offers. From this inci- 
dent, we may form ſome idea of the incredible induſtry of the 
(arthaginians, as well as of their ſurpriſing genius for trade. 
For tho they had been exhauſted by a moſt ruinous war, ſtript 
of almoſt all their dominions, deprived of their ſhips, and 
ſeemingly reduced to the extremeſt miſery, they yet found 
means, in ten or twelve years time, again to become wealthy 
and powerful. | i 
Antichus, ſome time after, finding the bad ſucceſs of his own 
ſchemes, again had recourſe to Hannibal; who forgetting the ill 
uſage he had met with, moſt willingly gave his advice to the diſ- 
treled prince, tho' his counſels were again neglected. After a ſe- 
nes of misfortunes, Antiachus was obliged to afk a peace of the 
man generals upon any terms; and they inſiſting, as the chief 
article, that Hannibal ſhould be delivere pus them, he was 
obliged to condeſcend to their demand. lanni bal, however 5 
| 4 foreſceing 


of barley, as a free gift. They alſo propoſed to equip a fleet offer aſſiſ- 
at their own expence for their ſervice, and to remit to Rome tance to 

at once the whole remainder of the ſum impoſed upon them by th 
the late treaty. The Romans gave their ambaſſadors a kind re- an,. 
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Hannibal foreſeeing what would happen, had taken care to retire in time tg 

retires to the iſland of Crete. It appears from Scipio Naſica's ſpeech in Li 
Crete, that Hannibal was a general in the Syrian army at the battle of 
"Magneſia ; from whence, as well as from other circumſtances 
we have reaſon to believe that he was preſent in all the prin. 
cipal actions that happened between the Romans and Anti. 
chus. Hannibal, upon his arrival among the Gortynii in Cp 
was. afraid of being robbed of his riches ; and therefore fla 
ſeveral veſſels with molten lead, juſt covering them over with 
old and filver, and placed them for ſecurity, as he pretended 
in the temple of Diana, at the ſame time concealing his trez. 
and from ſure in hollow ſtatues of braſs. From Crete he retired to the 
thence to court of Pruſias king of Bythynia, with whom he found mean; 
Bythinia. to unite ſeveral neighbouring princes and ftates in a league 
againſt Eumenes king of Pergamus, a profeſſed friend to the . 
mans. During the war, which ſoon after commenced betyixt 
them, Hannibal is ſaid to have given Eumenes ſeveral defeats 
and to have reduced him to great ſtraits, more by force of ge- 
He is be- nius than ſuperiority of ſtrength. The Romans ſending am- 
trayed by baſſadors to / Pahas, and complaining of the protection he af. 
Prufias, forded Hannibal, that —_— prince reſolved to deliver hin 
up, and ſent a party of ſoldiers to ſurround his houſe. Han. 
nibal, having before diſcovered - that no confidence was to he 
repoſed in Pruſias, had contrived ſeven ſecret paſſages from his 
houſe; but guards being poſted on theſe, he found it impoſ. 
fible to eſcape, and had recourſe to poiſon, which he had long 
reſerved for this melancholy occaſion. Having drank the poi 
He poi- fon, he expired at 70 years of age, his death reflecting an eter- 
ſons him- nal ignominy upon the Romans, whoſe infatible thirſt after em- 
fel pire had extinguiſhed all generous ſentiments and heroic vir- 
4 tue in their minds. Polybius ſeems to make Hannibal a pattern 
for all ſucceeding commanders ; and Livy, notwithſtanding his : 
partiality, owns himſelf aſtoniſhed at his wonderful conduct 5 
after the defeat of his brother A/drubal. The perfect harmony li 
5 up in his army, compofed of ſuch a variety of nations, 
diftering in language, manners, genius, and other particulars, 
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even after fortune had declared againſt him, and when they 

were in want both of money and proviſions, was a full de- 4 
1 monſtration of his conſummate abilities.  Polybzus obſerves, that Wil , 
| it would have been much more fatal to the Carthaginians to 0 
1. have loſt him, than any of the armies he ever commanded. 6 
F | What we have already obſerved of his facetious diſpoſition and 
rd love for the muſes, is confirmed be Gellius and others. He ex- : 
1 preſſed a great reverence for the gods; and was diſtinguiſhed f 
| i for his continence, temperance, uncommon wiſdom, and con- f 


tempt of riches. He ſeems, however, to have had little hu- 

manity in his diſpoſition, and not to have been much ſwayed 

by the rules of juſtice and probity. Polybius, as an apology 

for his defects, thinks that it would be but fair to conclude, | 

that they ought rather to be attributed to the difficulties * | 
9 8 whic 
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. » he was obliged to ſtruggle, during the courſe of fo long 
ti a —_ than to his own natural diſpoſition F. 


After Hannibal's flight to Antiochus, the Romans began to 

ook upon the Carthaginians with a ſuſpicious eye; tho to pre- 
*nces, ent all diſtruſt, the latter of theſe ſtates had ordered two ſhips 
In C urſue Hannibal, confiſcated his effects, razed his houſe, and 
Nth. 4 public decree declared him an exile. They likewiſe no- Diſputes 
Cre, 1 5 to the Romans the commiſſion of Ariſto, the emiſſary of betwixt 
file Hannibal; complaining at the ſame time to the Roman ſenate Maſſiniſa 
With of the unjuſt encroachment of Maſſiniſſa, who had ſeized upon and the 
ided, art of a maritime territory calle mporia, which was ſitu- Carthag/- 
* ted near the leſſer Syrtis, and was extremely rich and fruit- zians. 
o the ful. The Romans ſent deputies to examine the matter upon 
cats ine pot; but theſe returned without coming to any reſolution, 
Tu 27 being ſtill left in poſſeſſion of what he had ſeized. 
. About ten years after, Maſſiniſſa over-ran another province 
wut e biat his father Gala had taken from the Carthaginians, and H- 
-ats, ax from him, from whom it had returned to its former maſ- 


ge- ters thro! the charms and endearments of Sophoniſba. The 
a Romans were again appealed to by both parties; but left the 
4 affair for ſome time undecided. At length they effected an The No- 


* accommodation between Wee and the Carthaginians, con- man fa- 
frming the former in the poſſeſſion of his unjuſt acquiſitions, vour the 


and reftoring to the latter 100 hoſtages whom they had till that Maia ſſa. 
1 time Fawn Maſſiniſſa graſping at farther conqueſts, endea- une | 
* voured ſoon after to embroil the Carthaginians with the Ro- 
15 nans, concerting meaſures with the Roman ambaſſadors in Af- 
* rica for that purpoſe. The latter affirmed, that the ſenate of 


Carthage had aſſembled by night in the temple of yi ey 


1 to confer with ſome ambaſſadors ſent to them by Perſeus king 

5 of Macedon, with whom the Romans were about to engage in 

5 a war. Maſſiniſſa at the ſame time aſſerted, that the Cartha- 

q zinians had diſpatched miniſters to Perſeus to conclude a treaty 

| with him. This, tho' denied by the Carthaginians, Was be- 

lieved to be true. Not long after MAaſſiniſſa made an irruption Mafiniſa 
5 into the province of Tyſca, and poſſeſſed himſelf of above 70, commits 
b or as Appian will have it, 55 towns and caſtles. The Cartha- new ho- 

7 ginians, upon this, 5 5 with great importunity to the Ra- ſtilities 
an ſenate for redreſs. The repreſentations of the Carthagi- againſt 

þ nan ambaſſadors at Rome making a deep im reſſion upon the the Car. 

| ſenate, Guluſſa, Maſſmiſſa's ſon, who was then preſent, was rhaginians. 
called upon to vindicate his father's conduct. The young = 


prince making but a lame excuſe for the prongs of his fa- 
ther, the ſenate declared that they would maintain the Car- 
thaginians in the poſſeſſion of their juſt territories, and defired. 
him to ſet out for Numidia, to acquaint his father that he muſt 
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| * Aul. Gel. Noct. At. 1. v. Polyb. I. xi. Liv. I. xxviii. & alibi paſ, 
Juſt. I. xxxii. Diod. Sic. l. xxvi. Corn. Nep. & Aur. Vict. Plut. in 


Hannib, in Marcel. in Flamin. & alib. Val. Max. &c. 
| ſend 
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action in Hannibal Paſſer ; and that formed of the populace by Carthal 
Carthage. and Hamilcar Sannis. Two powerful parties ſucceeding theſe, 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
ſend deputies to Rome to clear up the diſpute. The Romy 
acted in this evaſive manner partly from their implacahle ha. 
tred to the Carthaginians, and partly in hopes of receiving ſue. 
cours from Maſſiniſſa in the Macedonian war, which they wer 
juſt going to enter upon. | 
The arthaginians, notwithſtanding the lamentable flavery 
under which they groaned, ins gg ambaſſadors to Rome, an] 
offered to tranſport immediately a million of buſhels of wheat 
and 500,000 buſhels of barley into what part of the Roman ter. 
ritories the ſenate ſhould appoint. Afaffini//a's ambaſſadors not 
only offered the ſame quantity of corn, but likewiſe to add 1200 
horſes, and 12 elephants, to thoſe reinforcements which they 
had already ſent to the Roman army. The abject and mean- 
ſpirited behaviour of the Carthaginians, was far from making 
| x Romans their hearty friends. The Roman ſenate, howeyer, 
affected to ſhew a great regard to the principles of juſtice and 
honour, and ſent Cato, a man famous for committing enormi- 
ties under the ſpecious pretext of public ſpirit, to accommodate 
Cato in- all differences betwixt 1 . and the Carthaginians. The 
cenſed latter refuſed to ſubmit to his mediation, and appealed to the 
againſt treaty concluded by Scipio; which ſo incenſed Cato, that upon 
the Car- his return home, he preſſed the ſenate in the moſt abſurd and 
thagini- at the ſame time moſt virulent manner, to deſtroy Carthage. 
ans. Some years before this period, Carthage was n rent the 
Mzaffiniſa by three potent factions. That devoted to the Romans was 
ſupports a headed by one Hanno; that in the intereſt of Maſſiniſa 1 


The popular faction 

prevailed over the other, compoſed of the grandees and their 

adherents, and expelled forty of the ſenators, who retiring to 

the court of Ma e excited him to a war with the Cartha- 

ginians. Maſſiniſſa ſent two of his ſons to Carthage, to ſolicit 

the return of the exiles; but the Carthaginians would not admit 

them into their city; and even purſued them and cut off ſome 

of their retinue. This occaſioning a freſh rupture, Maſſiniſſa 

beſieged Oroſcopa; which A/arubal, a Carthaginian general, at- 

He defeats tempted to reheve. His army, which conſilled of 25,000 foot 

the Car- and 400 horſe, was reinforced by 6000 men, under the com- 

thaginians mand of two Numidian captains who deſerted from Maſfmiſſa. 

under 4/- Aſdrubal being decoyed by Maſſiniſſa into a barren plain, was 
drubal. there defeated by him, and obliged to ſue for peace. | 

The Carthaginians, in order to terminate their conteſts with 

this prince, offered to yield up to him the territory of Empo- 

rium, to pay down 200 talents cf filver, and to remit 800 more 

at a ſtipulated time. But Maſſiniſſa inſiſting upon the return 

of the exiles, they did not come to any deciſion. The Ro- 

man deputies, who arrived in the Numidian camp ſoon after 


ſtruggled for the dominion of the oe 


the battle, had orders to infiſt upon a peace if the Cartbagi- 
nians had obtained the victory; but in caſe Maſſiniſſa was vic- 1 


torious, to aſſure him of the continuance of their friendihip, 
an 


OT THE WORLD. 
ind to puſh him on to the war, which continued for ſome time 
longer 


i famine, which produced a plague that ſwept off great num- routed 
ders of their men; ſo that they were obliged to ſubmit to the again by 
terms preſcribed by Malſiniſſa, who, among other things, forced Maſſi. 
them to paſs under the yoke unarmed and half naked. Guluſſa, ni/a. 
however, not ſatisfied with this revenge, fell upon them with 
his Numidian horſe, and cut them almoſt all to pieces, only 
Aſdrubat, and ſome other officers of diſtinction, eſcaping out of 

8,000 men.. . | a — 

The Carthaginians being fully appriſed of the enmity of the 
Rimans, and being now apprehenſive of their reſentment, they 
impeached 4/drubal, general of the army, and Carthalo, com- 
mander of the auxiliary forces, together with their accompli- 
ces, as guilty of high treaſon, for being the authors of the war 
waged with the king of Numidia. They alſo ſent a deputation 
to Name, to diſcover what ſentiments were entertained there 
of their late conduct; offering all kinds of ſubmiſſion, and even 
leaving it to the ſenate to 7 their own terms. Theſe 
miniſters meeting with a cold reception, other deputies were 
diſpatched, who returned with the ſame ſucceſs. The Cartha- 
ginians now believing their deſtruction reſolved upon, were 
filed with the utmoſt deſpair ; eſpecially when they heard of 
the great preparations making at Rome, and that the populous 
and flouriſhing city of Utica had: entered into an alliance with 
the Romans, and voluntarily ſubmitted to them. 

The new conſuls, in the mean time, formally declared war The Ro- 
apainſt Carthage; and having embarked their troops, proceeded ans de- 
to Lihbæum in Sicily, from whence it was propoſed to tranſport clare war 
them to Utica. he Carthaginians, to avert the impending againſt 
danger, diſpatched to Rome other ambaſſadors, with full pow- the Car- 
ers to act as they ſhould think fit for the good of the republic, :hagini- 
and even to ſubmit themſelves without reſerve to the pleaſure ans, 
of the Romans. The ſenate of Rome ſeemed to be in ſome mea- 
ſure ſatisfied with this abſolute ſurrender, and promiſed them 
their liberty and the enjoyment of their laws, cn condition 
that they ſent zoo hoſtages to the conſuls at Lilybzum, and who 
comply with all their orders. The Carthaginians being abſo- agree to 
lutely incapable of coping with ſo formidable an enemy, and give 300 
at this juncture in want of almoſt every thing, one of their hoſtages 
ſenators exhorted them for the preſent to obey. No ſcene can to the 
be conceived more moving than that exhibited at Carthage conſuls. 
When the hoſtages were 3 up. As the ambaſſadors de- 
livered them to the conſuls before the thirty days were expired, 
they were not entirely without hopes of ſoftening their hard- 
hearted enemy : but the conful only told them, that upon their 
arival at Utica, they ſhould learn the farther orders of the re- 
public. The conſuls, upon their arrival at Urtica, were again 
waited upon by the Carthaginian ambaſſadors, who deſired to 
know the — intentions of the Roman ſenate. They were 
| received 
2 


with great animoſity. The Carthaginians at length were The Car- 
blocked up in their camp, where they were ſoon diſtreſſed with thaginians 
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The Ro- received with great pomp by the conſuls ; who did not think 
mans ne- it expedient to communicate all the commands of their repub. 
yertheleſs lic at once, leſt they ſhould appear ſo harſh and ſevere, that 
invade the Carthaginians would have refuſed a compliance with them 
Africa, They therefore firſt demanded a ſufficient upply of corn for 
Bef. Chriſt the ſubſiſtence of their troops: then, that all their triremes 
149. ſhould be delivered up, and afterwards their military machines 

he Car- and laſtly their arms. The Carthaginians found themſelves en. 
thaginian; ſnared by theſe exceſſive demands; but not being able to re. 
deliver up ject the laſt of them, obeyed with the utmoſt reluctance and 
all their concern. 


_ — — — — , 
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- 
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arms to Cenſorinus the conſul, now imagining the Carthaginians not 
the Ro- capable of ſuſtaining a ſiege, commanded them to abandon 
Mans, their city, or, as Zonaras will have it, to demoliſh it, permit- {ic 
who com- ting them to build another 80 ſtadia from the ſea ; but without ni 
mand walls or fortifications. The embaſſadors, thunder: ſtruck with hc 
them to this decree, in vain endeavoured by their entreaties and tears tu 
abandon to excite the compaſſion of the Romans. When this laſt cruel Ce 
their city. command was mentioned in Carthage, the citizens were ſtruck hi 
with deſpair, and for ſome time behaved in a frantic and fu- 
1 rious manner; but when their firſt tranſports of grief were te 
; over, and their paſſions began to ſubſide, they unanimouſly re- gl 
| ſolved to die upon the ſpot, rather than comply with the bar- V2 
[ barous orders of the Romans, whoſe baſeneſs and perfidy on th 
1 this occaſion cannot be too greatly deteſted. ric 
| The Cares Ihe Carthaginians being animated by deſpair, took the ma- th 
1 lefactors out of priſon, gave the ſlaves their liberty, and incor- he 
reſolve to Porated both with their troops. A pardon was then granted tu 
| 0 Aſdrubal, who was invited to employ the 20,000 men he to 
| them. had raiſed in defence of his country. To ſupply themſelves cr 
| ſelves, With arms, men and women were continually employed in al ta 
Il the public buildings as in ſo many work-houſes, and every day ki 
| made 144 bucklers, 300 ſwords, 1000 darts, and 500 lances m 
# and javelins. When iron and braſs were wanting for their 
9 larger machines, they made uſe of gold and ſilver, melting in 
1 don the ſtatues, and vaſes, and even the utenſils of private th 
1 families, the moſt covetous on this occaſion becoming liberal. to 
As they were deſtitute of materials for making ropes, the wo- . 
men, even thoſe of the firſt rank, cut off their hair, and abun- / 
dantly ſupplied their wants on this occaſion. of 


' Carthage The conſuls not being under any apprehenſions from Carthage, Wi w 
3 inveſted as it was now diſarmed, made no great haſte to march againſt Wl re 
5 by che the city. The Romans, when they inveſted the place, propoſed W 
Romans. immediately to take it by ſtorm ; but to their great aſtoniſhment | 

found the ramparts well 2 with armed men, and were W 


wy repulſed with loſs. Aſdrubal, in the mean time, having greatly Wl to 
= encreaſed his army, came and encamped in their neighbour” WF ii 
| hood, and ſoon reduced them to great ſtraits by intercepting Wl fi 
i their foraging parties. The garriſon likewiſe repulſed the No- m 


1 | mans in all the attacks they made ; and by their vi orous ſal- 0 
1 lies, deſtroyed moſt of their works and battering — on 
'q EEE, as arinns, 
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n, we are told by Appian, played one vaſt ram againſt 
ſe walls with 6000 foot,. and another with a prodigious num- 


ePuh. ber of rowers. The Carthaginians, however, repulſed the Ro- 
that mans, when they attempted to ſtorm the breach made by their 
them. rams, and afterwards repaired it in the night. After a very 
n for unſucceſsful campaign, in which tae Roman army had met 
emey with ſeveral defeats, and part of the fleet had been burnt by 


the beſiegers, one of the conſuls was recalled to /taly. The 


Unes 

$ en- Romans having imprudently attacked A4/drubal, their whole 
o re- amy would have been cut off, had not Scipio Amilianus, who 
e and was then only a military tribune, with great intrepidity co- 


yered their retreat. Scipio e, raiſed his reputation 


not by his bravery and conduct, Maſſiniſſa, who was on his death- 
ndon bed, ſent for him to conſult him about regulating the ſucceſ- 


fon of his three ſons, whom he left joint heirs of his domi- 
nions. The Romans, about the ſame time, took ſeveral ſtrong 


241 


with holds belonging to the Carthaginians; and Scipio, upon his re- 

tears turn from Numidia, prevailed with Phameas, general of the 

ruel Carthaginian cavalry, to deſert to the Romans with 2200 of 

ruck his horſe. | 8 

fu- The next campaign the conſul Calpurnius Piſo, and his lieu- The Car- 
vere tenant Mancinus, conducted the war in Africa, The Cartha- thnoinians 
re- ginians were ſo ſtrong this year, that they obtained ſeveral ad- gain ſevc- 
ba- vantages over the Romans; and towards the cloſe of it, obliged ral advan- 
on 


ried on the whole ſummer. 


having ſpent the whole campaign in fruitleſs expeditions, re- 
turned, in the beginning of winter, with their fleet and army 
to Utica, The Carthaginians, in the mean time, having en- 
creaſed their troops, daily got new allies, and applied for aſſiſ- 
tance to the counterfeit Philip, who paſſed for the ſon of Perſeus 


miſing to ſupply him with money and ſhips. 

The following ſpring, having put all their places of ſtrength 
in the beſt poſture of defence, they ſent ambaſſadors to two of 
the ſons of Maſſiniſſa, who had hitherto remained neuter, and 
to the independant Mauritanian princes, in order to form a 
32 alliance againſt the Romans. About this time Aſdru- 
al, the general of the Carthaginian army, being deſirous alſo 
of commanding in the town, fallely accuſed another A/drubal, 
who was commander of the garriſon, of a deſign to betray the 
republic; and the innocent perſon being inſtantly diſpatched 
without any juft proceſs, he obtained his deſire. | 

Not long after Mancinus, who had the conduct of the ſiege, 
while the conſul Calpurnius marched againſt the inland towns, 
took poſt in part of the town, which, on account of its rocky 
ſituation, had been neglected by the Carthaginians. The be- 
ſieged not only prevented any ill conſequences from this lodge- 

ment, but even cut off the retreat of the Romans, who were 
ſoon reduced to great difficulties. Scipio Æmilianus at this time 

Vol. III. R landing 


them to raiſe the ſiege of 7 Zaritus, which they had car- tages over 
The ſiege of Carthage ſeemed for che No- 


the preſent to be ſuſpended; and the Roman generals, after au. 


king of Macedon, and was then at war with the Romans, pro- 
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The con- landing in Utica in quality of conſul, immediately ſailed to 
ducting of their relief, and brought them off ſafe in his ſhips. Soon af. 
the ſiege ter, having ordered Calpurnius to join him with his troops, he 
commit- marched to Carthage, and in the night-time attacked that part 


ted to 
Scipio. 


of the city called Magalia, which after an obſtinate reſiſtance 
he took by ſtorm, the Carthaginians, in great conſternation, re. 
treating to Byr/a, being followed by the forces that were en. 
camped.without the town. A/drubal was ſo enraged at the loſ 
of Magalia, that next morning, either to gratify his revenge. 
ful temper, or to render the beſieged deſperate, he ordered 1! 
the Roman priſoners taken during the war to be maſlacred, 
Whilſt he was thus venting his fury upon the Roman cap- 
tives, and even murdering many Carthaginian ſenators who had 


been ſo brave as to oppoſe his tyranny, Scipio drew lines of 


circumvallation and contravallation acroſs the iſthmus, and en- 


tirely cut off the communication of the city with the land. 


Having compleated this work, the conſul next blocked up the 
mouth of the old harbour by a mole, which he accompliſhed 
with vaſt labour. The beſieged, inſtigated by deſpair, ſet all 
hands to work, and with an induſtry ſcarce to be paralleled, 
dug a new baſon, and opened a communication with the ſea, 
They equipped with great diligence a fleet of 50 quinqueremes, 
with a vait number of other veſſels, built chiefly of the old 
materials found in their magazines. Theſe amazing works 
were ſo ſecretly carried on, and ſo ſuddenly compleated, that 
the Romans were confounded when they ſaw their {quadron ap- 
car at ſea; and ſo great was their ſurprize, that Appian be- 
. the Carthaginians might have totally ruined the Roman 
fleet, had they immediately attacked it; which indeed ſeems 
very probable, as they would have found the Roman veſlels, 
deſtitute of rowers, ſoldiers, and officers. The Carthaginans 
imprudently deferred the engagement for two days; which 
gave the Romans leiſure to prepare for an action, which tho 
very bloody, was indeciſive. The following morning the bat- 
tle was again renewed, and continued with great obſtinacy till 
late at night; when the Carthaginians were obliged to retire, 
and fail for ſhelter to the city. Æmilianus next morning at- 
tempted to make himſelf maſter of a terrace which had been 
thrown up againſt the walls towards the ſea, for the conve- 
nience of — and unloading goods. The beſieged repulſed 
him with prodigious ſlaughter, and at night many of them 
{wimed out to ſea, and ſet fire to the engines that had been 
erected on his gallies. A few days afterwards, however, he took 
the place by aſſault, and erected. a wall upon it cloſe to the 
walls of the city, and of equal height with them. Winter ap- 
proaching, he fuſpended all further attacks upon the city till 

the return of good weather. | 
In the mean time he marched againſt the Carthaginian army 
that was encamped near Nepheris, and from thence ſent con- 
voys of proviſions by ſea to Carthage. After a deſperate at- 
tack he forced their entrenchments, the whole Carthaginian 
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umy, which conſiſted of 84, ooo men, being either cut to pieces He defeats 
or taken priſoners, except 4000, who diſperſed themſelves in the Car- 
the neighbouring villages. A/drubal, diſheartned by the loſs :haginrar 
of the army, offered, in the name of the Carthaginians, to army, 
ſubmit to what conditions the Romans pleaſed, provided they 
would only ſpare the city: but the conſul abſolutely refuſed 
to recede from his inſtructions with regard to the demolition 
of Carthage. Early the following ſpring Scipio again returned 
to the fiege, and ordered Lælius, his lieutenant-general, to at- 
tack the Cothon, while he made another attack upon Byrſa. 
Lelius forced the wall that ſurrounded the Cothon, and being 
joined by Scipio, threw himſelf into the great ſquare of the city 
that was near it. Next morning, having received a reinforce- 
ment of 4000 men from their camp, they attempted to force | 
their way through the ſtreets to the citadel, The Carthagini- and takes 
ans having been Feen weakened by a famine, inſomuch that Ce 
they had been obliged for ſome time to feed upon human fleſh, by ſtorm. 
and having ſcarce ſtrength to handle their arms, Scipio in ſix Bef. Chrilt 
days effected this; but in the conteſt loſt a vaſt number of 146. 
men. Having ſet fire to that part of the city next to Byrſa, he 
afterwards levelled the rubbiſh, and appeared with his whole 
army before the citadel. The Carthaginians, who had fled thi- 
ther for refuge, were ſo terrified, that firſt of all 25,000 wo- 
men, and ſoon after 39, ooo men, came out of the gates and 
begged for life; which Scipio granted to all who were in Byrſa, 
except the Roman deſerters, whoſe number amounted to goo. 
Aſdrubal alſo baſely deſerted his wife and children, whom he 
would not allow to join the ſupplicant women, and went, in a 
cowardly manner, and threw himſelf at the feet of the conſul. 
This inſtance of perfidiouſneſs ſo affected his wife, that ſhe 
threw herſelf and children into the flames of the temple of 
Aſculapitus, which the Raman deſerters had ſet fire to. | 
Thus fell Carthage, after it had ſubſiſted about 748 years, 
given laws to many diſtant provinces, and for the ſpace of 118 
years rivalled Rome itſelf, Its deſtruction ought to be attributed 
more to the intrigues of an abandoned faction, compoſed of the 
molt profligate part of its citizens, than to the power of its 
villainous rival. The treaſure carried of by Æmilianus, exclu- He carries 
tive of the plunder of the ſoldiers, was fo immenſe, that it ex- an im- 
ceeded all belief. Pliny makes it amount to 4,470,000 pounds menſe 
weight of ſilver. According to Salaſt, Emilianus preferved plunder to 
from the flames ſeveral valuable libraries, which he preſented Rez: 
to the grandſons of Maſſiniſſu. The Romans ordered Carthage 
never again to be inhabited, and denounced dreadful impreca- 
tions againſt thoſe, who, contrary to this prohibition, ſhould at- 
tempt to rebuild any part of it. Nevertheleſs, about 24 years Carthage 
after, C. Gracchus, tribune of the Roman people, undertook to rebuilt by 
rebuild it, and to that end conducted thither a colony of 6000 the Ne- 
oman citizens. The workmen, according to Plutarch, were gans. 
terrified by many unlucky omens, on which account the ſenate 


would have ſuſpended the attempt; but the tribune little af- = 
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feed with ſuperſtitious fears, continued the work, which he 
finiſhed in a few days. From hence, it ſeems probable, that 
only a ſlight kind of huts were erected, as Velleius tells us that 
Marius, after his flight from Tah, lived in a poor condition 
amidſt the ruins of Carthage. According to Aer, Julius 
Cæſar, on account of a dream he had upon his landing in A 
rica, formed a deſign of rebuilding Carthage and Corinth, which 
he noted down in his pocket- book; but he was murdered before 
he could put it in execution. However, Auguſtus Cæſar, his 
adopted fon, he ſays, finding this memoir among his papers, 
built a city at ſome ſmall diſtance from the ſpot on which an- 
tient Carthage ſtood, which he called by the ſame name. Thi- 
ther he ſent a colony of 30:0 men, who were ſoon joined by 
conſiderable numbers from neighbouring towns. According to 
Strabo, however, both Carthage and Corinth were rebuilt at 
the ſame time by Julius Cæſar; and the ſame author affirms, 
that, in his time, that is, in the reign of Tiberius Czar, Car- 
thage was equal, if not ſuperior, to the largeſt city in Africa; 
which can ſcarce be admitted, if we ſuppoſe it to have been 
built by Auguſtus after the concluſion of all his wars. Plutarch 


follows Strabo, and Pliny mentions it as a very confiderable 


colony in his days. After the commencement of the Chriſtian 
ZEra, it was looked upon as the capital of Africa for ſeveral 
centuries. In the reign of Conſtantine, Maxentius laid it in 
aſhes ; and Genſeric king of the Vandals took it in the year 439. 


Is razed About a century afterwards, it was re-annexed to the Roman 


by the 


empire by that renowed commander Beliſarius; but at laſt the 


Saracens, Saracens, towards the cloſe of the 7th century, ſo complete] 


deſtroyed it, that ſcarce any traces of it are now to be dil- 
covered *. 


1 


* Appian in Lybic. Strabo, I. xvi. Plut. in Grach. & Cæſ. Dio. 
Caſſ. I. xliii. Plin. I. v. Solin. c. xxvii. 
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The Hiſtory of the MACEDONIA N s, Including the 
Hiſtory of ALEXANDER Succeſſors. 
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from one of its provinces ſo named. Afterwards it ob- tient name 
tained the name of Macedonia, from Macedo, one of its of Mace. 
kings, as ſome think; but according to Cluverius, by an alte- Ania. 
ration of Mygdonia,, the name of one of its provinces. Its 

bounds are not eaſily affigned, it having been at ſome times 

eſteemed larger and at others leſs, according to the fortune of 

its princes. Antiently it was bounded on the eaſt by the Ægean Its boun- 
ſea, on the ſouth by Theſſaly and Epirus, on the weſt by the daries. 
Adriatic or the Ionian ſea, and on the north bra river Stry- 

non, tho* afterwards by the river Næſſus, or Ne/tus. On its 

eaſtern coaſts, while the power of the Macedonian kings was 

confined to very narrow limits, the Athenians, Corcyrians, and 
Corinthians, for a long time held very large diſtricts, and in dif- 

ferent parts of it other ſtates had alſo eſtabliſhed themſelves. 

Pliny affirms, that no leſs than 150 different nations were ſeated Inhabited 
in this country; and according to Mela, it had as many na- by differ- 
tions as cities. On the coaſts of the Adriatic were ſeated the ent na- 
Taulantii, within whoſe territory ſtood the city Epidamnum; tions. 
which name the Romans looking upon as unlucky, changed 

into Dyrrachium. It was originally a colony of the Corcyrians, 

and is at preſent called Durazzo. ; the confines of this peo- 

ple alſo ſtood Apollonia, on the river Laous, ſeven miles from 

the ſea, a city remarkable for it excellent laws, and under the 

Romans, celebrated as a ſeat of learning. South of the Tau- 

lantii, on the Adriatic coaſt, lay the country of the Ehmiotæ, 

whole chief cities were Elyma and Bullis, both fea ports. To 

the eaſt of the Ehymiotæ lay a ſmall inland diſtri, called the 
kingdom of Ore/tes, ſo called from the ſon of Agamemnon, cf 

that name, who, it is ſaid, ſettled here after he had ſlain his 

mother. This people, .tho' for ſome time ſubje& to the Ma- 


cedonian kings, yet preſerved ſuch privileges, and vindicated 
ö R * | their 


T country, in antient times, was called Amathia, The an- 
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their liberty with ſuch firmneſs, that the Romans even allowed 
them to maintain the form of a commonwealth, acknowleging 
the Roman protection, but not the juriſdiction of the proyin. 
cial magiſtrates. Their capital was Gyrtone. Between this peo. 
ple and the Taulantii lay the Eordians; and to the north of 
theſe lay the territory of the Daſſaretæ, whoſe chief cities were 
Lychnides and Evia. Eaſt of this country lay Æmatbia, which 
ſtretched itſelf quite to the Sinus Tharmaicus, and contained 
ſeveral famous cities, particularly Ægæa, or Edz/a, the an- 
tient capital of the Macedonian kingdom, and Pella, ſeated at 
the mouth of the river Actius, famous för being the birth- 
place of Philip and his fon Alexander. South-eaſt from Ama. 
thia, on the ſhore of the gulf of Saloniotis, lies the little country 
of Pieria, famous for its being the region of the muſes. Its 
chief cities were Pydna, Phylace, and Dion or Dium. To the 
north of Amathia lay the country of Mygdonia, in which were 
the cities of Antigonia, Letæ, and Terpilus. Eaſt of this the 
region of Amphaxitis was ſituated, in which ſtood the noble 
city of Theſſalonica, at this day the moſt conſiderable place in 
F > arg under the name of Salonichi. In this province alſo 
Rood Stagyra, the birth-place of ——— the philoſopher, 
and of the celebrated Ariftle On the ſouth-eaſt of this country 
lay Chalcidica, in which were the towns of Augæa, Singus, and 
Acanthus. Next to this lay the country Paraxis, in which were 
the cities of Palena; Potidæa, a colony of Corinthians, now 
called Caſſandria; Torone, and Olynthus. In the northern part 
of Macedonia the Biſaltæ held a ſmall country; and north-weſt 
from them lay the region of Edonia, in which ſtood the cities 
of Amphipolis, Scotia, and Berga. Theſe are ſome of the many 
nations who inhabited this country. | | | 
Macedonia lies between the 4oth and 42d degrees of north la- 
titude, and extends in longitude about 4 degrees. From north 
to ſouth it is about 160 miles, and from eaſt to weſt about 
220. It is advantageouſly ſituated between the Agean and 
Jonian ſeas ; which advantages, however, were never greatly re- 
garded by the Macedonians. 
The chief mountains in this country were that great ridge 
running acroſs its northern boundary called the Scordian moun- 
tains. In this part of Macedon alſo ſtood Pangæus, noted for 
its woods and valuable mines. In the Chalcidian region ſtood 
Athos, now Monte Santo, one of the moſt celebrated mountains 
of the world. It is joined to the continent by an. iſthmus 
about a mile and a half broad, and ſtretches many miles out 
into the ſea. It was a received opinion, that it never rained 
upon its ſummit, as the aſhes that remained on the altars there 
were always found as they were left, dry and unſcattered, 
The later Gran, ſtruck with its ſingular ſituation, erected ſo 
many churches, monaſteries, and hermitages thereon, that it 
became in a manner inhabited by devotees. On the ſouthern 
confines ſtood the famous Olympus, ſuppoſed by the poets, on 
account of its height, to have ſupported Heaven, and to _ 
| 8 bt been 
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deen the ſeat of the gods; but Aenagoras the philoſopher found, 

upon meaſuring it, that it did not much exceed an Engliſh 

while in 8 os 

Among the chief rivers of Macedonia may be reckoned the andrivers, 

following: Panyaſus, after a winding courſe of 100 miles, diſ- 

charged itſelf into the Adriatic near Dyrrachium. The Apſus 

diſcharges itſelf within ten miles of the Panyaſus. The Laous 

and Celydnus alſo empty themſelves into the Adriatic, the latter 

being reckoned the boundary between Macedonia and Epirus. 

The chief rivers running into the ÆAgean ſea are the Aliacmon, 

the Erigon, the Aſcius, the Strymon, and the Ne/ius. The air 

of Macedonia is, generally ſpeaking, clear, ſharp, and whole- 

ſom, and the ſoil is in moſt places truitful, on the ſea coaſt eſpe- 

cially, abounding with corn, wine and oil, and indeed with 

every thing that could be defired either for the uſe or conve- 

nience of men. The chief riches of the country conſiſted in 

its mines, of which it had many, of almoſt all kinds of metals, 

but of gold particularly, which enabled Philip the father of 
Alexander to obtain the ſovereignty of Greece. 
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Of the antiquity, government, cuſtoms, laws, and manners of the 
MaAcCEDONIANS. 
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T* HE inhabitants of that part of Macedon, which in proceſs The Ma- 
J of time gave laws to the whole country, and even to all c2aonions 
Greece, were originally Argives. Caranus the fon of T emenus, originally 
and grandſon of Hercules, led them thither, and procured a 4rgiwes. 
ſettlement for himſelf and them by force. They afterwards, 
by their valour, but chiefly by their prudence and condeſcenſion, 
greatly enlarged their dominions ; for after their victories they 
took away all diſtinctions, and gradually reduced various tribes 
into one nation. 115 

Tho' the Macedonians had always kings, yet under their ad- Their go- 
miniſtration they preſerved as great, or greater, liberty, than vernment. 
was enjoyed under moſt of the Grecian commonwealths. The 
people, under their kings, enjoyed great privileges; on which 
account Lucian, in one of his dialogues, calls them freemen. 
In caſes where the puniſhment was capital, the cauſes was 
heard and judged by the army or by the people. The throne 
was hereditary, and continued in the race of Caranus till the 
ſlaughter of Alexander's family; but the Macedonians do not 
ſeem to have been very ſtrict as to the ſucceſſion, ſo the prince 
was of the royal houſe. The antient kings of Macedon were The mo- 
very modeſt in the enſigns of their dignity, being only diſtin- ꝗeration 
guiſhed from their ſubjects by ſplendid armour, and a chair of of their 


fate, The people were remarkable for their loyalty, and were Ein 28. 
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zealouſly addicted to the ſervice of their prince. Inſtead, how. 
ever, of jmitating the Per/zans, and paying idolatrous ſubmit. 
ſion to their princes, they, on the contrary, converſed with 
them freely, and ſaluted them with a kiſs. The Macedonian 
kings, in point of marriage, ſeem to have allowed themſelves 
greater liberties than the Greets; for it appears from hiſtory, 
that they had frequently ſeveral wives at once, and concubines 
not a few. In the education of their children they were ex- 
ceedingly ſtrict, their ſons being brought up under the beſt 
maſters in the love and knowlege of all things great and glo- 
rious, their daughters in the practice of all things virtuous, 
The Macedonian kings did not affect magnificent entertain- 
ments, but eat plainly with their friends, and admitted all forts 
of perſons into their preſence, attending cloſely to buſineſs, 
and making themſelves at once neceflary and agreeable to their 
ſubjects. Ihey were, generally ſpeaking, learned, or favour- 
ers of learned men. They heard cauſes in perſon, and ſuf- 
fered thoſe who pleaded before them to ſpeak with the utmoſt 
freedom. 

The great men of the kingdom were honoured with the titles 
of the king's friends and counſellors, and were ſo not in name 
only, but in reality; for 7/7: informs us, that they were not 
only companions in war, but aſſociates in empire. They were 
allowed to wear purple, had the unlimited command of armies, 
and in the flouriſhing ſtate. of the Macedonian power were ap- 
pointed governors of kingdoms, with the court and flate af 
kings. The king's life-guard, which conſiſted but of a ſmall 
number, was a poſt of high honour. Beſides theſe there were 
other houſehold troops, which with their commanders were all 
honourable perſons. The king's ſeal, which was on his ring, 
remained generally in his cuſtody, whateyer was ſealed with it 
being held moſt facred and inviolable. Sometimes, however, 
for ſpecial purpoſes, 1t was entruſted to one of his friends. The 
royal phyſicians were highly conſidered by the Macedonian 
kings, and were treated by them as if they had been their inti- 
mate friends. g | | 

In point of religion, the Macedonians followed the opinions 
embraced by the reſt of the Greets, worſhiping many gods, 
among whom . Hercules, and Diana were the chief. 
As they were ſtrict in their morals, ſo, according to the mode 
of thoſe times, they were very religious, and their princes, on 


ſpecial occaſions, acted as prieſts, and offered ſacrifices for 
. themſelves and their people. Like the other heathens, they 


were greatly influenced by omens, and were very ſuperſtitious. 
In their ordinary manner of living, the Macedonians were re- 
markably temperate ; but when they feaſted, they were always 
magnificent, and loved to eat well and drink hard. The young 
men, as ſoon as they had killed a wild boar with their ſpears, 
were admitted to their feafts ; but no women were ever allowed 
to appear there; and it was an invariable rule with them, that 
nothing ſaid at their banquets ſhould be repeated. Their cap- 

| | tives 
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they made uſe of as their concubines, but it was held 
ble to marry them; tho* Alexander broke thro' this 
cuſtom, and numbers followed his example. The Macedonians 
were particularly fond of hunting ; and befides this, they were 
addicted to all the Greczan exerciſes, particularly wreſtling and 
hoxing, for which ſports there was a place ſet apart in all their 

'% 
he puniſhments among them were of different Kinds; ſome- 
times the criminals were thruſt thro' with darts, at other times 
crucified with their heads downwards, and ſometimes thrown 
chained into rivers. Theſe, however, ſeem to have been either 
foreign cuſtoms, or puniſhments inflicted in extraordinary caſes. 
That which was moſt frequent, and ſeems conſequently to 
have been legal, was ftoning to death ; wherein the army, as 
ir they had been made judges, were executioners. 
The Macedonian year, according to the learned Uber, con- Their 
tained twelve months; namely, ſeven of 30 days each, and five kalendar,. 
ſt conſiſting each of 31 days, The firſt month, Dius, contained 


tives 
diſhonoura 


zo days, the firſt of which anſwered to the 24th of September. |; [ 


8 2. Apellacus, conſiſted of 30 days. 3. Audyneus, contained 31 


e days. 4. Peritius, 30 days. 5. Dyſtrus, 30 days. 6. Xan- 1 


t thicus, contained 31 days, the firſt anſwering to the 22d of 
Tebruary. In this month there was a luſtration ſolemnly per- 
formed, which from the name of the month was called Aan- 
thica, 7. Artemiſius was alſo 31 days. 8. Dagſius contained 
zo days. As this month was looked upon as unfortunate, 
Alexander changed its name, and ordered it to be called Artemi- 
fus II. 9. Panemus conſiſted of 31 __ 10. Lous of zo days. 
11. Gorpiacus of 31 days. And, 12. Ayperberetaes of zo days. 
Every fourth year, however, this laſt month conſiſted of 31 
days, which ſupplied the place of our leap-year®. 

The Macedonian kings drawing put wealth from their 
mines, coined great variety both of ſilver and gold pieces. Of 
the latter ſort were the P —_— ſo called from bearing the 
buſt of Philip the father of Alexander, which were for a long 
time the moſt current money in Greece. | 

The language of the r differed very much from Their 
the Greek, as is evident from Strabo and Atheneus, but eſpeci- janguage. 
ally from Curtius. It is clear from his account of the proceed- 
ings againſt Philotas, that the natives of Greece, who ſerved in 
Alexander's army, were not able to underſtand a diſcourſe de- 
livered in the Macedonian tongue. | 
The Macedonians were remarkably diſtinguiſhed for their mi- Their mi- 
litary diſcipline, which raiſed them from a mean and obſcure litary diſ- 
people, to be lords of Greece. They had, for a long time, pow- cipline 
erful enemies on every ſide to ſtruggle with; which by degrees and laws. 
they overcame. By theſe conteſts they were inured to hard- 
ſhips, and war at length became in a manner the buſineſs of 


12 


* Uſher. Diſſert. de Maced. & Aſian, anno Solari. 
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the whole nation. After the Macedonian kings became con- 


ſiderable, they formed their army, iſt, Of their natural born 
ſubjects; 2dly, Of their allies; 3dly, Of mercenaries. Th. 
natural Macedonians ſerved at their own expence, and content. 
ed themſelves with the ſpoil of their enemies. The allies were 
compoſed of the reſpeCtive quotas of the dependant province 
as alſo of the auxiliary forces furniſhed by Greece after the 
kings of Macedonia were elected captains general. The mer. 
cenaries were ſoldiers of fortune, who chiefly minded their pay. 

Their troops were compoſed of three ſorts; namely, the 
light armed; the peltaſtæ, who were better armed; and the 
heavy armed ſoldiers, of whom the phalanx was compoſed, 
which were generally drawn up in the centre of the army, 
1 tells us, that the phalanx conſiſted of 16 in flank, 
and 500 in front, all pikemen, the ſoldiers ſtanding ſo cloſe 
that the pikes of the fifth rank reached their points beyond the 
front of the battle. As the pikes of the laſt ranks could not, 
according to this diſpoſition, be uſed as weapons, the hinder- 
moſt ranks leaned them on the ſhoulders of thoſe who ſtood 
before them, and locking them faſt, preſſed briſkly againſt them 
when they made the charge; by which means its ſhock was 
generally irreſiſtible. Their kings, who in all their wars were 
commanders in chief, never affected to diſtinguiſh themſelye 


from the other commanders, either by a large train or pomp of 


habit; but, on the contrary, fared as meanly as any of thei; 
ſoldiers, and exceeded them in all their labours. 
The Macedonians, at firſt, uſed only targets made of wood or 


wicker ; but in proceſs of time they had them of leather and 


braſs. The hedvy armed troops had a large ſtrong ſhield, called 
in Greek Aſpis; and the peltaſtæ, or targeteers, wore a ſmall 
light buckler called Pelte. Beſides their ſwords, which were 
made both for puſhing and cutting, they alſo uſed daggers, 
Their ſpears were of two kinds; namely, long and ſhort, 
The former were uſed by the ſoldiers compoſing the phalanx, 
and were ſametimes 16, at leaſt 14, cubits, or 21 feet in length. 
The ſhorter ſpear was uſed by the light armed troops. The 


head- piece was made of a raw ox's hide, that is, untanned ; and 


their breaſt-plates of fine linen quilted to a proper thicknels, 
The horſe wore the ſame defenſive arms as the foot, except 
that their bucklers were lighter and ſmaller, and their ſpear 


ſhorter. 


All authors are agreed as to the hardineſs, frugality, and good 
order of the Macedonian troops. Tho? their ſtrictneſs was 
in ſome meaſure relaxed, when Alexander diſtributed mon 
them the ſpoils of the eaſt; yet, by degrees, the antient rules 
were reſtored; ſo that the very laſt Macedonian armies were 
much admired for the regularity of their diſcipline. They for- 
tified their camp with a good ditch and rampart ; and when 
they were to remove, they levelled part of the entrenchment: 


that they might march in order. Their tents were ſmall, hold, 


ing two ſoldiers; and being made of ſkins, they made mw q 
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metimes in paſſing of rivers. When in quarters, to 
diſcipline, and to preſerve the army from corruption, 


con: chem fo 


bor keep up zus: : 
The military games were inſtituted, wherein rewards, both hono- 


rary and Jucrative, were beſtowed. Their kings, after victories 


rewarded all ſuch as particularly diſtinguiſhed them- 


tained nen l 
a 3 and thoſe who died in the ſervice, were honoured with 
es, ublic monuments, and their children and relations freed from 


* bote. The ſoldiers, when the time limited for their ſervice 
1 expired, or their wounds rendered them incapable of ſerving, 
. were dilmiſſed, with ample proviſion for themſelves and fami- 


5. that by living in peace and eaſe, they might excite younger 
15 e robuff men to ſerve chearfully in their ftead. 
g 0 
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* The Hiſtory of the MACEDONIAN Kings. 
My | 


1. HOUGH the early period of the hiſtory of the Mace- 

T donians is very obſcure, yet the ſeries of their antient 
ere kings is pretty well ſettled. The firſt of their monarchs was Caranus 
Caranus, a deſcendant of Hercules, according to ſome in the firſt king 
of 11th degree, but according to others, in the 16th from that gf Mace- 
ey hero. When he reſolved to ſettle a new colony, he conſulted nia. 
| the oracle about his intended enterprize; and was anſwered, Ref. Ch. 
9 that he ought to follow the direction of the goats. Probably 795s 


_ he could affix no meaning to this anſwer ; however, purſuing 
F his firſt intention, he arrived with a conſiderable body of Greets 
al at the little kingdom of mathe, at that time governed by king 
ele Midas, and drew near to its capital, then called Edeſſa. On 
. a ſudden a great ſtorm ariſing, Caranus obſeryed a herd of goats 
1 running for ſhelter to the city; which bringing to his remem- 
+, brance the anſwer of the oracle, he followed them cloſely with 
. his men, and ſurprizing the city, poſſeſſed himſelf firſt of it, 
by and after of the whole kingdom. o perpetuate the memory 


18 of this extraordinary event, he painted a goat in his ſtandard, 
„and called the city Ægea, and his people Ageates. Caranus, by 
P degrees, ſubdued ſuch of his neighbours as were inferior to him 
in force, and added their dominions to his wn. Chronolo- 
gers are by no means agreed as to the beginning of his reign; 
but the moſt received opinion is, that he founded this kingdom 
about 17 years before the firſt Olympiad. | Me 
Caranus, after reigning 28 years, was ſucceeded by his ſon Cænus. 
Cænus, of whom nothing remarkable is related. After a reign 
of 23 years, he left the throne to his ſon Thurmias, or Thyrmas, ins. 
concerning the tranſactions of whoſe reign, which laſted 45 
years, hiſtorians are wholly ſilent. | | 
His fon Perdiccas I. was no leſs remarkable for his vaſt abi- Perdiccas. 
lies than for his great ſucceſs, He performed many great ac- 
| FE tions, 
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Arg eus, 


Philip 1. 


LE ropas. 


Alcetas. 


Amyntas. 


He ſub- 
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tions, and extended his dominions at the expence of his neigh. 
bours. Fe is ſaid, when near his end, to have ſhewn hi; fon 


the place where he deſired to be buried, exhorting him alſo to 


order his own bedy to be laid there, and thoſe of his poſterity, 
aſſuring him, that till this cuſtom was aboliſhed, there ſhowy 
not want one of his line to fit upon the throne. 

Perdiccas, after a reign of 48 years, was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Argæus, who was a prince of great affability and goodneß 
and at the ſame time wiſe and valiant. The lhyrians, a fierce 
and barbarous nation, having invaded the — on Arozy 
marched out againſt them, and drawing them into an amhuf. 
cade, routed them with great ſlaughter. 

He reigned 32 years, and left the kingdom to Ph:1;s the Firſt 
who was alſo a prudent and valiant monarch. He was engap- 
ed in wars with the Ihrians, by whom he was ſlain in battle 
in the 35th year of his reign, leaving the crown to his fon 
Eropas, an infant in the cradle. 

During the infancy of Æropas, the Nhyrians and Thracig; 
ravaged all his country, and were continually ſucceſsful in 


their battles againſt his ſubjects. The Macedonians, perſuaded 


that the preſence of their king would enſure ſucceſs, cauſed 
the young #ropas to be carried into the midſt of the battle in 
his cradle, and on that occaſion fought with ſuch obſtinate re- 
folution, that 55 entirely defeated the !lyr:ans, and forced 
them to retire. No other tranſactions of his reign are men. 
tioned by hiſtorians. After reigning 42 years, he was ſucceeded 
by his ſon oY 

Alcetas, who was contemporary with the great Cyrus, and 


reigned 28 years. Hiſtorians are alſo ſilent as to his exploits. 


Amyntas ſucceeding his father Alcetas, received an embaſſy of 
ſeven Perſian noblemen from the general Megabyzus, requiring 
him to acknowlege king Darius. The ambaſſadors demanded, in 


mits to the the name of Darius, earth and water from Amyntas ; who not 


Perſians. 


only gave them what they required, but received them for his 
gueſts; and having prepared a magnificent feaſt, entertained 
them with great humanity. When the whe» 9 were begin- 
ning to drink after ſupper, they ſaid, Macedonian friend, 


4 our manner in Perſia, when we make a great feaſt, is to 


c bring in our concubines and young women to the company; 
&< we, therefore, ſince you have received us fo affectionately, 
c invite you to imitate our cuſtom.” Amyntas anſwered, © The 
ce manner of our country is quite different; nevertheleſs, be- 
ec cauſe you are our maſters, we will do as you deſire.“ The 
women were accordingly introduced, and placed themſelves on 
the other ſide of the table. The Per/ians, not ſatisfied with 
this compliance, prevailed with Amyntas, tho' contrary to his 
inclination, to order the women to fit down among the men; 
which, when they had done, the Per/ians, full of wine, began 
to handle their breaſts, and ſome would have proceeded to 
kifles. Amyntas, from politic views, ſtifled his indignation; 


but his ſon Alexander, who was preſent, being a young * 
an 
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1 unacquainted with adverſity, was not able to endure their 
inſolence, and ſaid to Amyntas, Father, conſider your age, 
« and leave the company to retire to your reſt, I will ſtay 
« here, and furniſh theſe ſtrangers with all things neceſſary.“ 
Anyntas, perceiving that his ſon had ſome raſh deſign to put in 
execution, charged him not to do any thing to the prejudice of 
the ambaſſadors, and leaving the company, retired to reſt. 
After his departure, Alexander told the ambaſſadors, that they 
nicht uſe the women as they pleaſed, but it was proper they 
ſhould allow them firſt to go out to bathe. The Perſians ap- 
lauding the propoſal, Alexander ſent away the women, and 


women's habits, furniſhed every one with a poniard, who, ſit- 
ting down beſide the Perſians, inſtantly diſpatched them when- 
ever they began to careſs them. This was the fate of theſe Per- 
ans; and their attendants, together with the chariots, and all 
the baggage, preſently diſappeared. After ſome time, Mega- 
yz ſent Bubaris, with a conſiderable body of troops to Aace- 
a to enquire after the ambaſſadors, Alexander put a ſtop to 
the enquiry, by giving a conſiderable ſum of money, and his 
ſiſter Cygea, to Bubaris, who adjuſted all things to the ſatisfac- 
tion of Amyntas. Thenceforward the kings of Macedon became 
dependant on the Per/ian emperors; but were always regarded 
by them as faithful allies. 


{on after introduced a like number of ſmooth young men in 
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: When Aerxes, the ſucceſſor of Darius, marched with his Alexander 
ded army into Macedonia, in his way to Greece, the diligence and aſſiſts 


fidelity of Amyntas and his ſubjects, appeared in fo fair a light Xe-xes 


to the Perſians, that he thought fit to add to the Macedonian and his 


and 

s. WH kingdom the country lying near mount Hæmus and Olympus. generals. 
7 of After the famous battle of Salamis, the Macedonians, with ſome 

ing of the neighbouring ſtates, ſent 220,000 men to Mardonius, 

in who was left behind in Greece with an army of 400, ooo men. 

10t The Potidæans, however, and the Pallenians and Olynthians, 

his abſolutely refuſed to ſend any ſuccours to the Per/zars. Mardo- 

ed nius, to put a ſtop to any further defection, ſent Artabaxus with 


60,000 men to reduce theſe rebels. Artabazus, after a ſhort 
ſiege, took Olynthus, and put moſt of the inhabitants to the 
ſword, He allo reduced Pallene, and then encamped with his 
whole army before Potidæa, which made a moſt vigorous de- 
fence, but was almoſt betrayed into the hands of the Perſians. 
After Artabazus had continued the ſiege three months, the ſea 
broke into his camp; upon which he raiſed the fiege, and 


taking him, and the Potideans alſo in their boats, the greateſt 
part of his troops were either cut off or drowned. A few months 
after, Alexander, at the deſire of Mardonius, went to Athens, to 
draw off, if poſlible, the Athenians from the general alliance 
but his journey proving ineffectual, Mardonius marched into 
ö Attica, and a ſecond time deſtroyed Athens. Returning from thence 
into Bœotia, and encamping on the river Xſopus, he was followed 
thither by the Athenians and Lacedæmonians, under the conduct 
| of Ariſtides and Pauſanias, who defeated him at Platæa, and cut 


off 


marched off with the utmoſt expedition; but the waters over- 
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off himſelf and almoſt his whole army. A few days befors 
that memorable battle, Alexander went in the night to the 4. 
nian camp, and informed the Greek commanders of the reſolu. 
tion of Mardonius. There is nothing elſe related of 4lexang;; 
who, after his father Amyntas had reigned 49 years, ſucceeded 
to the throne, and reigned 43 years, bois behind him three 
ſons, Perdiccas, Alcetas, and Philip. | 
Perdice Perdiccas ſucceeded his father on the throne ; but his brother 
cas II. Philip keeping up pretenſions thereto for a long time, thereb 
created great diſturbances in the kingdom. Act this time, the 
encreaſing power of the Macedonians was looked upon by the 
Thracians, and other barbarous nations, with an envious eye, 
The Perſians treated them as vaſſals, and the Athenians, by en- 
creaſing their colonies and alliances on the ſea coaſt, rendered 
themſelves very formidable neighbours. Perdiccas, in the be- 
ginning of his reign, ſoon diſcoyered great preſence of mind and 
forecaſt, and finding that the Athenians treated him with an air of 
ſuperiority and haughtineſs, he reſolved to check their progreſs on 
his frontiers. A war breaking out betwixt the Corcyrians and 
Corinthians, on account of their pretenſions to Epidamnum, the 
He pre- Athenians declared for the former, and the latter, in reſentment, 
vails with prevailed with the Potidæans to revolt from Athens. Perdiccas 
the Poti- ſeized that opportunity of diſtrefing the Athenians on the coaſt 
deans to of Macedon, and perſuaded the Chalcidians to abandon their ſea- 
revolt ports, and to fortify the city of Olynthus. The Athenians ſent a 
from fleet and army to beſiege Potidæa, and to reduce the Chalcidians; 
Athens, but the troops being infected with the plague, were obliged to 
return, witnout effecting any thing of conſequence. Thoſe 
who remained, however, ſo ſtraithed the Potidæans, that a few 
months after they were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The 
next year the Athenians made war upon the Chalcidians, but 
with ill ſucceſs : Perdiccas, judging that the Athenians in the 
end would prove too ſtrong for him, made a ſhew of ſeeking an 
accommodation, being afliſted by Sztacles king of Thrace, a 
powerful prince, and one who ſought to augment his dominions 
The 4:he- at the expence of his neighbours. The Athentans, however, 
nians ſtir ſuſpecting Perdiccas, prevailed with Sytacles to make war upon 
up the him, under pretence of placing Ainyntas, the fon of his brother 
king of Philip, upon the throne of facedom. Sytacles accordingly in- 
Thrace vaded Macedon with an army of 100,000 foot and 50,000 caval- 
againſt ry, and took poſſeſſion of the principal cities of that territory, 
Perdiccat. which formerly belonged to Philip. He waſted Mygdonia, Gi 
tonia, and Anthemus without oppoſition ; but in ſeveral ikir- 
miſhes he received conſiderable damage from the Macedonian 
horſe. Perdiccas did not venture to hazard an engagement, bu 
was chiefly attentive to defend the principal cities. At length, 
having entered into a correſpondence with one Seuthes, à near 
relation of the Thracian king, he promiſed him his ſiſter Strats- 
unica, with a vaſt fortune, in caſe he ſhould bring about a peace. 
Seuthes, accepting of the offer, ſoon prevailed with Ee 
return to his own dominions, and had his wife given him = 
| a la 
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- ſum of money, Amyntas being left in the ſame melan- 


5 Gate he was in before the war *. 
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Perdiccas now wanting to be revenged of the Athenians, ſol- Perdiccas 
cited the Lacedemonians their enemies to attack their ſettle- enters into 


ments 


on the Macedonian coaſts, The Lacedæmonians gladly an alliance 


agreed to this propoſal, which was made in the eighth year of with the 
the Peloponneſtan war, and ſent Braſidas thither with a well pro- Lacede- 
vided army. Braſidas, having marched through TH with- asu 


out oppoſition, arrived at Dion, a ſmall city near Otympus, 
when Perdiccas declared openly againſt the Athenians, and 
owned that he had called the Lacedæmonians to expel them out 
of his own country and Thrace. 

Though he gave out, that he only fought to protect his own 
gominions and the Chalcidians, who had been perſuaded by him 
to revolt from the Athenians, yet he had formed a deſign of ſub- 
duing the Lynce/theans, a bold and warlike people, very trouble- 
ſome to him. Arrhibeus, king of the Lynce/theans, however, 
declaring himſelf the friend of Sparia, Braſidas refuſed to at- 
tack him, which greatly offended Perdiccas, who, though he had 
before furniſhed half the expences of his army, now would 
only furniſh a third. About this time Seuthes, the brother-in- 
law of Perdiccas, ſucceeded Sytacles. ; 

Braſidas, in the winter following, blocked up Amphipolrs, 
an important city in the poſſeſſion of the Athenrans, which forme 
tine after was obliged to ſurrender. Perdiccas then joining 
him, they together made many other conqueſts. Having re- 
duced almoſt the whole country about Athos, they marched 
againſt Torone, a ſtrong city in Chalcidia, poſſeſſed by the Athe- 
aus, which Braſidas ſurprized in the night without fighting. 
The Athenians ſoon after procuring a truce, made uſe of the 
time afforded them, thereby to put their affairs in Thrace into 
better order, | | 

Perdiccas, in the mean time, neglected nothing which might 
tend towards eſtabliſhing the Macedonian power fo effectually, 
as to leave him for the future without apprehenſions either of 
Greeks or barbarians. He accordingly prevailed with Braſidas 
to march againſt the Lynce/theans, who had neglected to pertorm 
their promiſes to that general. Arrhibzus aſſembled an army 


to defend his dominions ; but being defeated, his troops were 


obliged to take ſhelter in their fortreſſes. Perdiccas would have 
e them thither, but Braſidas would not conſent, becauſe 

is heart was ſet upon a ſpeedy return to the ſea coaſts. In the 
mean time, a body of /hyr:ans deſerting from Perdiccas to the 
enemy, the Macedonians were ſtruck with ſuch a pannic, that 
they fled in the night, carrying their king with them by force, 
without ſo much as ſuffering him to conter with Braſdas, who 
made his retreat not without great difficulty and loſs. 


ho - 
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From this time there was no right underſtanding between thy 
general and the king, who, looking upon all the Greets as allies 
that principally regarded their own intereſt, without much xe. 
gard to the affairs of thoſe in alliance with them, reſolved to 20 

Perdiccas in the ſame manner. He accordingly now concluded a Peace 
concludes with the Athenians; and by his intereſt in Theſſaly, prevented 
a peace A body of Spartans from paſſing through that country to rein- 
with the force Braſidas, who was ſoon after killed in an engagement 
Athenians, with the Athenians before Amphipolis 

The Athenians, not long after charging Perdiccas with cold. 
neſs in their affairs, poſted troops in ſuch a manner that he had 
no communication with the ſea. The following year they even 
made ſeveral inroads into Macedonia, when the Lacedæmonian, 


from a deſire of checking their power, ordered the CHalcidiam 


to aſſiſt Perdiccas. The Chalcidians, however, already dreading 


the power of the Macedonians, did not think fit to act as ther 


were directed. From this time we meet with very little con- 
cerning Perdiccas in the Greek hiſtorians: however, it is ſaid, 
he maintained himſelf in a ſtate of independancy, and notwith- 
ſtanding he had to ſtruggle both with the power of the Athenians 
and Lacedæmonians, and was not ſupported by the Per/ians, he 
left his kingdom in a better condition, and larger in extent, 
than he found it. | | : 
Archeluus Perdiccas, after reigning twenty-three years, was ſucceeded 
ſucceeds by his fon Archelaus, who, it is ſaid, was only his natural fon, 
Perdiccas, and obtained the kingdom, by throwing his brother, who was 
the lawful heir, into a well, and paſting it upon his mother, 
that he tumbled in by chance as he was purſuing a gooſe. He 
was a prince of great abilities and application. In the begin- 
ning of his reign he fortified ſome of his principal cities, that 
his neighbours, who were powerful in horſe, and who could 
eaſily draw aſſiſtance from Athens, might meet with ſome inter- 
ruption, if they ſhould invade his kingdom. He likewiſe took 
other meaſures for raiſing the courage of his people, and the 
reputation of the 1 monarchy. The inhabitants of 
r. alarmed by his proceedings, ſolicited the aid of the 
thentans, and declared againſt him, upon which he inveſted 
their city. The Athenians ſent a fleet and army to the relief of 
the. beſieged; but having no opportunity to act, they were 
He makes obliged to return. Archelaus, making himſelf maſter of the 
himſelf place, forced the inhabitants to remove twenty furlongs from 
maſter of the ſea. Archelaus was greatly diſtinguiſhed for his love of 
Pydua, learning and learned men, many of whom he maintained at his 
court with a generoſity worthy of a prince, converſing freely 
with them, as if they had been his equals. He is ſaid to have 
ſtrongly ſollicited the friendſhip of Socrates ; but that philoſo- 
pher, on account of the violences he had committed in the be- 
ginning of his reign, declined correſponding with him. £Eurt- 
pides the tragic poet was his gueſt, and lived in the greateſt inti- 
Is mur- macy with him. He was murdered in the 14th year of his 
dered. | f reign 
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reien by his favourite Cruterus, who was put to death four days 


ter. 
4158 7s, the ſon of Archelaus, ſucceeding to the crown when Oger. 
a child, Eropus, one of the royal blood, governed as protector, A opus. 
and by degrees aſſumed anabſolute power. During his govern- 
ment, Ageſilaus, returning from Aſia to Greece, defired the li- 
berty of paſſing through Macedonia; Aropus anſwered his meſ- 
ſengers, that he would conſider of it; which anſwer being re- 
ported to Ageſtlaus, Let him conſider, ſaid he, but let us march, 
and accordingly he advanced into Macedonia. Afropus did not 
think proper to oppoſe him, but ordered him and his army to 
de treated with the utmoſt civility. After a troubleſome reign 
of fix years, he was ſucceeded by his ſon Pauſanias, who, be- Pauſanias. 
fore he had reigned a year, was cut off by Anyntas, who ſeized 
the crown. | He 
Argæus, another ſon of Aropus, upon the murder of his Argæus. 
brother, began to intrigue with the Macedonian nobles and 
with the neighbouring princes, by whoſe aſſiſtance he raiſed 
2 numerous army, with which he entered Macedonia, and 
Anyntas not being able to face him, was forced to abandon the 
threne. Argæus remained in poſſeſſion of Macedon about two 
years, when he was in his turn dethroned by Amyntas, who was 4myntas. 
aſſiſted by the Theſſalians. Amyntas, ſoon after his reſtoration, 
was engaged in a quarrel with the Olynthians, to whom, upon 
his former departure, he had ceded part of the Macedonian ter- 
ritories, which he now unjuſtly demanded back. The king, 
perſiſting in his demand, applied for aſſiſtance to the Lacedæ- 
nonians, who ſent Phebides with 10,000 men to ſupport him. 
The Olynthians having defeated Amyntas and his allies. the 
Spartans ſent a freſh body of troops to Macedon under Tallutius, 
5 the brother of king Ageſilaus. This general, before the O!yzx- 
0 b d he field, waſted thei | 
0 than were ready to take the neid, waited their country; but 
f was ſoon after defeated and flain by them, with the loſs of 
g 1200 Spartans. The Lacedæmonians ſent a third army to Mace- 
dm, which they entruſted to their king Ageſipolis, who died the 
0 following year, and, was ſucceeded by Pohndas. This new ge- The Ohu- 
, neral gained ſeveral victories, and at length beſieging Olynthus, thians 
obliged the Olynthians to agree to a peace preſcribed by Amyntas. obliged to 
The Macedonian king alſo procured the friendſhip of the Athe- ſubmit to 
: mans, by inſinuating that Amphipolis belonged to them, and a peace 
| that he would do all in his power to put it into their hands. He with 
| likewiſe, by good offices, bound the Theſ/alians to his intereſt ; Auyntas. 
and after a reign of 24 years, died much reſpected by all the 
Grecian ſtates. He left behind him three legitimate ſons, Alex. 
ander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and ſeveral illegitimate ones. 
Alexander, who ſucceeded his father, was a prince of great 4'zxan- 
parts, but of little probity. Having promiſed his aſſiſtance to der II. 
the Theſſalians, who were in danger of being enſlaved by Alex- 
ander of Phere, that tyrant invaded Macedon; but was defeated 
by Alexander, who marched directly to Lariſſa, the capital of 
Theſſaly, where he was received with great joy by the inhabi- 
tants. Their example was followed by many other conſiderable 
Vol, © S Cities 
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cities in that country, the king promiſing to reſtore them 
their liberty. He, however, neglecting his promiſe, my 54 
ing garriſons in every one of them, the Theſſalians found that 
they had only exchanged one tyrant for another, and applied to 
the Thebans to be delivered from both. Pelopidas bein ordered 
to march with a body of Thebans to the relief of the 75 alen 
the king of Macedon, upon this news, immediately began to 
execute the treaty he had made with the Theſſalians, and to ey. 
cuate their towns; and the tyrant of Phere alſo began to a9 
with greater moderation. | 
Ptolemy, one of the baſtard brothers of Alexander, about this 
time began to raiſe commotions in the kingdom of Macedm, 
and prevailed with many of the nobles to favour his party. 
He is al- Alexander applying to Pelyidas, that great general came to Ma. 
ſiſted by cedonia, and having there oa both parties, left the 
Pelopiaas throne to Alexander, and carried Philip his younger brother, 
againſt his with ſeveral young Macedonian noblemen as hoſtages to Teber. 
brother. Pelopidas was no ſooner gone, than Alexander was ſlain, after 
Is after- he had reigned two years, and his brother Perdiccas mounted 
wards the throne. Immediately after his ſucceſſion, the throne wa 
> murdered. claimed by one Pauſanias, a prince of the royal houſe; and he was 
| ſo agreeable to the people, that the whole family of Amyntas were 
in the utmoſt danger. What were the original ſources of theſe 
diſputes is not mentioned; but it is moſt likely that the preſent 
factions ſprung from thoſe which diſturbed the kingdom before 
the reign of Amyntas. Iphicrates, the Athenian, about this time 
arriving with a ſmall fleet on the Macedonian coaſt, Eurydice, 
the mother of Perdiccas, prevailed on him to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
Perdiicas her family. He accordingly drove out Pauſanias, and reſtored 
ellabliſh- Perdiccas, who ſoon after was again diſturbed by his baſtard 
ed on the brother Ptolemy. This pretender by degrees wrought himſelf 
throne by into ſuch favour with the people, that he aſſumed the royal en- 
Dphicrates ſigns, and diſcharged the functions of a king, a very ſmall part 
the 4:he- of the country owning the authority of Perdiccas, who ſolicited 
nian. in vain the aſſiſtance of the Athenians and Spartans. Pelopidas 
g at length generouſly raiſed a ſmall body of mercenaries, and 
came to the aſſiſtance of Perdiccas. Though his troops baſely 
' deſerted him at the perſuaſion of Prolamy, yet the pretender was 
fo awed by him, that he laid down his arms, and ſubmitted to 
his deciſion. He ſettled Perdiccas on the throne, and took Pt:- 
lemy's fon, and 50 others of his faction, as hoſtages. Philip, 
the king's brother, who the year before had been carried to 
Thebes, was committed to Epaminondas, who had in his houſe a 
Pythagorean „ee of great reputation. Under his care he 
learned the principles of philoſophy, and making Epaminonuas 
his pattern, learned from him his military ſkill and activity, 
He is kil- which were the leaſt parts of that great man's excellencies ; but 
led in a of his temperance, juſtice, magnanimity, and clemency, Philip 
battle poſlefled.no ſhare at all, either from nature or imitation. A few 
with the years after Ptolemy had ceded his pretenſions to the throne; 
Hriaus. Perdiccas was engaged in a war with the {/lyriaus, by whom , 
I | Wa 
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no Ls defeated and flain in a great battle{ leaving behind him a 

but. on named e then in his infancy. - | 

that Philip, the rother of Perdiccas, upon the news of his death, His bro- 
made his eſcape from Thebes, and came to Macedon. Upon his ther Philip 


— arrival, he found his countrymen in the greateſt conſternation. aſſumes 

ans, The kingdom was threatned with an invaſion from the Ihrians, the admi- 
1 to who were aſſembling an army for that purpoſe; and the Pæo- niſtration 
Va nian were actually ravaging the eaſtern frontiers. The throne of the go- 


10 Vas poſſeſſed by an infant, and at the ſame time claimed by two vernment. 
owerful competitors; Pauſanias ſupported by the Thracians, Bef. Ch. 

this and 4rgcns by the Athenians. Philip, though but twenty-two 360. 

ears old, was far from being diſcouraged by thoſe impend- 

ing clouds of miſchief; but on the contrary, by his intrepidity 


ty. 

1 and eloquence, wherein he excelled, he revived the drogping 
the ſpirits of the Macedonians. = | 

er, He applied himſelf directly to reform the military diſcipline, 
os, and, by his courteous and affable behaviour, ſecured the affec- 
ter tions of the people. Obſerving that the Athenians declared for 
ed frgeus, merely in hopes of receiving aſſiſtance from him againſt 


Anphipolis, he declared that city free, by which ſtep he in a 
manner attached the Amphipolitans more ſtrongly to his intereſt, 
even by disjoining their city from his kingdom, and fruſtrated 
the tha deſigns in that quarter. By making conſiderable 
preſents to the chief men of Pæonia, his ambaſſadors, whom he 
ſent thither, procured a peace from the Pæonians. He likewiſe 
preyented any diſturbances from Pauſanias, by bribing the 
Thracian king, who had promiſed to aſſiſt him. 
The Athenian admiral, in the mean time, ſending Argus 
with a body of mercenaries to ÆAgæ, he in vain endeayoured to 
prevail with the inhabitants to eſpouſe his cauſe. In his retreat 
to Methone, where he had left the Athenian commander, he was 
overtaken by Philip, and cut off with a conſiderable body of his 
men. Philip, contented with the victory he had gained, thought 
it prudent not to irritate the Athenians too much, and granted 
an honourable capitulation to the remains of their troops, whom 
he had ſurrounded, allowing them full liberty to retire. Imme- 
diately after, he ſent ambaſſadors to Athens, and giving up all 
pretenſions to Amphipolis, prevailed on the Athenians to agree 
to a peace. EN 
His active and indefatigable pains, joined to his good fortune, He is de- 
ſo charmed the Macedonians, that they ſet aſide the infant fon clared 
of Perdiccas, and declared Philip king, an oracle being then king. 
mentioned, which foretold that Macedonia ſhould flouriſh great- 
ly under one of the ſons of Amyntas. Soon after the concluſion He re- 
of the peace with the Athenians, the king of Pæonia dying, duces the, 
Philip immediately invaded the territories of the Pæonians with Paoni.ns. 
a powerful and well diſciplined army, and ſoon reduced them 
to ſuch extremities, that they were conſtrained to ſubmit to 
him, and become his ſubjects. 
Having then encouraged the Macedonians to revenge the inju- 
ries they had received from the //lyr:ans, he invaded that coun- 
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Obliges try with an army of 10,000 foot and 600 horſe. Brachlis, king 
the [./yri- of Iihria, had endeavoured to prevent this invaſion, by offerin 
ans to give to conclude a peace, on the condition that each ſhould kee 
up all their what he then poſſeſſed : but this offer being rejected, he aſſem. 
cobqueſts bled an army of 10,000 men and 500 horſe to oppoſe Phil, 
in Macc- who entirely defeated him, and flew 7000 of his men. The 
gen. Ilhrians, after this defeat, ſolicited a peace, which they ob- 
| tained, by delivering up all the cities they held in Macedon. 
Philip was now greatly honoured and reſpected by all the 
Macedonians, who * their kingdom already in a flouriſhing 
ſtate by his politic and enterprizing genius. As the cities on the 
coaſt were wealthy, and claimed to be independant, P};]; 
formed a reſolution of reducing them ; and, without regarding 
his late declaration in favour of Amphipolis, he ſuddenly inveſted 
that city. The Amphipolitans, alarmed by the late ſucceſſes of 
the Macedonians, offered themſelves and their city to the Athe- 
nians, if they would defend them from the enemy. The famous 
Demoſthenes, who was already ſuſpicious of the ambitious deſigns 
of Philip, warmly urged the Athenians to fuccour Amphipsis; 
but Philip's agents giving out that he intended to deliver the 
city to the Athenian republic when taken, they gave themſelves 
Makes no trouble about his enterprizes. He foon after took the place 
himſclf by ftorm, and having put to death or baniſhed ſuch as were not 
maſter of in his intereſt, he treated the reſt of the inhabitants kindly, 
Amphipo- He quickly after reduced Pydxa and Potidæa, in the laſt of 
Its, Fydna, which was an. Athenian garriſon, which he diſmiſſed with al 
and Foti- the marks of honour. As he did not think himſelf powerful 
dea. enough to attack the Olynthians, he pretended to be their friend, 
Bef. Ch. and entering into an alliance with them, gave them Pydna a 0 
358. Potidæa, acting according to his maxim, That thoſe are to be 
obliged whom we cannot overcome. 
Subdues The Athenians now ſaw themſelves not only ſtript of part of 
the coun- their territories, but of their allies in thoſe parts, yet were ne- 
try be- vertheleſs lulled into ſecurity by the agents of Philip, who, 
tween the being ſenſible he had nothing to fear from them, turned his arms 
riversS7rz- northwards, and conquered from the Thracians all the country 
mon and between the rivers Stiymon and Neſſus, in which were many 
Ne//u-s. gold mines. Philip, who looked upon gold as the beſt weapon, 
Bef. Ch. and the beſt fervant of the world, reſolved to ſecure the poſſeſ- 
357. fon of this country, fortified Crenides, and changing its name 
into Philippi, made it the capital of his dominions. He like- 
wiſe gave directions for working the gold mines to greater ad- 
vantage than had been made of them before, by which means 
he drew from them a yearly revenue of 1000 talents. 
The birth Philip, in the fourth year of his reign, being then in the field, 
of Alexan- received advice that his wife Ohmpias, the daughter of Neefti- 
der the Jomus, king of Epire, was brought to bed of a ſon at Pella. At 
Great, the ſame time news arrived, that his chariot had gained the 
Bef. Chriſt prize at the Olympic games, and quickly after a third court! 
356. came, with an account that Parmenio had beaten the [llyrians, 
| This ſurpriſing run of good fortune is ſaid to have affected PI 
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{© much, that he wiſhed it might be tempered with ſome light 
miſhap, from an apprehenſion that his fortune might decline as 


ſwiftly as it had riſen. 1 : 
All the ſtates of Greece were at this time in confuſion, occa- Philip ex- 


foned by the Phecian, or ſacred, war, ſo called from the ſacri- tends his 


lege of the Phoctans, who had plundered the temple of Delphi. conqueſts 
Philip ſeized this opportunity of extending his frontiers, and the in Thrace. 
city of Methone having given him ſome offence, he inveſted that 
place. It is ſaid, that one Aſter, a moſt excellent archer, was at 
this time recommended to him, with this commendation, that 
ke could ſtrike the ſwifteſt bird in its flight ; Very well, replied 
Philip, ve will call for him when we make war with ſlariings. 
This ſo ſtung the archer, that he entered the beſieged city, and 
when Philip was one day viewing the place, diſcharged an arrow 
at him with this inſcription, For the right eye of Philip, which it 
accordingly ſtruck and put out. The king thot back the ſame 
arrow with this inſcription, Philip, when the town is taken, will 
cauſe Alter to be hanged, which he accordingly performed *. 
Philip's misfortune was in ſome meaſure alleviated by the ſkill 
of his ſurgeon, who preſerved the form of the king's eye from 
ſuffering any disfigurement. After an obſtinate defence the in- Reduces 
habitants of Methone ſurrendered, on condition of having liberty Merhone. 
to quit the place; which being granted them, Philip razed the 
city, and divided its territories among his ſoldiers. | 
Philip, after the reduction of Methone, was invited by the Marches 
Alradz, or Theſſalian chiefs, into their country, againſt Lyco- into The/ 
pbron, the brother and ſucceſſor of Alexander, tyrant of Pheræ, /alp. 
who had been murdered by his own wife and brethren. Lyco- Bef. Ch. 
phron, finding himſelf too weak to oppoſe Philip and the Theſe 353. 
ſalians who had joined him, upon his entering their country, | 
obtained a reinforcement of 7000 Phocians, under the command 
of Phayllus, the brother of Onomarchus ; but was nevertheleſs de- 
feated by the Macedonians, who drove the Phocians out of Theſſaly. He is 
Onomarchus immediately marched with all his forces to ſupport twice de- 
Lycopbron, and defeated Philip in two general engagements, feated, and 
obliging him to retire out of 7. jay in great diſtreſs, obliged to 
Philip, convinced that the reduction of T heſjaly was abſolutely leave that 
neceſſary to his propoſed empire, applied himſelf with all dili- country. 
gence to the recruiting of his troops, and not long after again 
entered Theſſaly, where many Theſfalians joining him, his army 
amounted to 20,000 foot and 3000 horſe. Onomarchus arriving He at laſt 
with 20,000 foot and 5000 horſe to the aſſiſtance of Lycophron, a defeats 
general battle ſoon enſued, in which Philip gained a complete the hef. 


| victory, 6000 Phocians with their general being lain, and 3000 Via Ly- 


taken priſoners. Philip cauſed the body of Onomarebus to be rant. 

hung up with ignominy, and denied funeral rites to all the 
hxcians who were ſlain, looking upon them as ſacrilegious per- 

tons. Lycophron, and his brother Pitholaus, now reſigned their 
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principality, and delivered up the city of Pherea to Philip, w 
as N promiſed, reſtored all the Theſſalian cities * 5 
liberty. Having thus ſecured the friendſhip of the Theſalian; 
he attempted to paſs the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, to carry the war 
into the country of the Phocians; but the Athenians, who were 
allies of the Phocians, marched to Thermopylæ with the utmoſi 
expedition, and obliged Philip to lay afide his deſign. 
Philip, from this time, reſolved to undermine the power of 
the Athenians, who, he perceived, were the only people of 


ruin of the Greece capable of defeating his projects. He therefore fitted out 


Athenian 
Po Wer. 


He re- 
ſolves to 
make war 
on the O- 
Aynthians. 


a fleet compoſed of light ſhips, which continually diſturbed 
their trade, and encreaſing his army by new levies, projected 
the deſtruction of the Athenian colonies in Thrace. Mean while, 
in Athens he bribed ſeveral of the eminent orators, who charmed 
the people with deluſive hopes of peace, or pretending a zeal 
for the war, frightened them with very expenſive eſtimates, 
Demoſthenes was tae only man in Athens who had a juſt idea of 
the dangerous deſigns of Philip, and who had likewiſe capacity 
enough to point out the proper methods for reducing his exor- 
bitant greatneſs. He adviſed his countrymen to tranſport 2000 
foot and 200 horſe into Macedonia, afluring them, that if they 
had once an army there, how ſmall ſoever, the enemies of Phi- 
lip would advance it to a formidable greatneſs. 5 being 
informed of this advice, which was neglected by the Athenians, 
provided with greater vigour, being determined at all events to 
have neither ſtate nor prince, within the limits of Macedon, in- 
dependant of himſelf. Though in the beginning of his reign 
he had concluded a peace with the Olynthians, and had even 
given them certain cities and territories, this was only to lull 
them aſleep, and to fave himſelf the expence of garriſons, when 
it ſuited not his circumſtances to maintain them. As his power 
was now firmly fixed, and very formidable, he reſolved to ſubdue 
the Olynthian republick, which had been hitherto an overmatch 
for Macedon. The Olynthians, as ſoon as Philip advanced towards 
the Chalcidian region, put themfelves on their guard, and ſoli- 
cited the aſſiſtance of the Athenians. Demoſthenes failed not to 
eſpouſe their cauſe, and having ſhewin the danger of allowing 
the Olynthians to be overpowered, urged that a conſiderable ſuc- 
cour ſhould be inſtantly ſent to them. Demades, and the reſt of 
the orators, who were corrupted by Philip, oppoſed this propo- 
ſition with all their eloquence ; but as they neither had truth on 
their ſide, nor a power of ſpeaking equal to Demo/thenes, the 
Athenians followed his advice. Philip, in the mean time, hav- 
ing taken and razed Zeira, a town in the Chalcidian region, 
marched againſt Mycaberna and Torone, both of which he ſub- 
dued. After this he openly attacked the Olynthians, defeated 
them twice in the field, and at laſt ſhut them up in their city. 

As the Athenian ſuccours conſiſted of mercenaries, their fidelity 


was ſuſpected by the Olynthians, who again _—_ to the Athe- 


nians for aſſiſtance, entreating that it might be of their natives. 


Demeoſthenes ardently ſeconding this motion, the Athenians __ 
FT 17 gal. 
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17 gallies, and a land army of 2000 foot and 3000 horſe, all ci- 

(ens of Athens. This reinforcement gaining ſome ſmall ad- 

vantages, the Athenians grew ſo elate, that Demoſthenes could 

not prevail on them to take any further care of the war. Philip 

in the mean time, perſevering in his deſign, was ſo ſucceſsful 

as to corrupt two of the 2 magiſtrates of the city, Euthy- He re- 
rrates and Laſibenes, who baſely betrayed their country, and duces 
opened the gates to the Macedonians. Philip gave up the houſes Oy »2hus, 
of the Olynthians to be plundered, and expoſed their perſons to Bef. Ch, 


* ſale, acquiring thereby an immenſe treaſure, and at the ſame 348. 
ed time ridding himſelf of his unplacable enemies. He then cele- 
ted brated Olympic games in honour of his conqueſt, cauſing ſplen- 
le, did ſhews to be exhibited, making magnificent feaſts, and giving 
ed reat rewards to ſuch as had ſignalized themſelves during the 
cal * The king, on this occaſion, obſerving Satyrus a player, 
es. whom he admitted to great familiarity with him, appearing in- 
of ſenſible of the general joy, aſked him how he came to look fo 
ty dull; and why he would not ſuffer himſelf to be obliged as well 
- as other people? He anſwered, I don't either affect gravity, Str, 
0 or put any flight on your preſents; on the contrary, I ſhould be ex- 
y tremely glad if you would give me youder girls, pointing to two 


young women among the captives. T hey are the daughters of a 
man in whoſe houſe 1 lodged, and I would wiſh to give them ſuch 
ortions as dy procure them honeſt huſbands. ry commended 
ho generoſity, granted his requeſt, and loaded him with pre- 
ſents of great value . About the ſame time Euthycrates and 
Laſtbenes, complaining againſt the Macedonian ſoldiers for call- 
ing them traitors, Philip gave them this anſwer : You muft never 


nind what ſuch fellows Jay, they are a ſort of clowniſh people, wha 


will call a ſpade a ſpade +. : 5 | 
The Phocian, or ſacred war ſtill continuing, Philip was ſoli- 


cited by the confederates on both ſides to eſpouſe their cauſe. 

He politicly held both 2 in ſuſpenſe, and though in his 

heart he favoured the alliance againſt the Phocians, which he 

judged would beſt ſerve his own intereſt, yet he treated the am- 

EA the oppoſite party with great complaiſance, parti- 

cularly thoſe of the Athenians, from which republic ten 
plenipotentiaries arrived, to treat of a full and laſting 

peace with him. ply immediately named Antipater, Parmenio, He con- 
and Eurylochus to confer with them. Demoſthenes, who was one cludes a 
of the deputies, being obliged to return to Athens, recommen - peace 
ded it to his collegues not to carry on their negotiations with with the 
Philip's miniſters, but to proceed with all diligence to court; Athenians. 
they however, inſtead of following his inſtructions, ſuffered 
themſelves to be put off by the arts of Philip and his miniſters. 

The king, in the mean time, took from the Athenians ſuch 

places in Thrace as might beſt cover his frontiers, aſſuring the 
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Athenian deputies, that his good will ſhould be as beneficial to 


their ſtate as ever their colonies had been. When a peace was 


at laſt concluded, the ratification of it was deferred, till Philiy 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of Pherea in Theſſaly, and ſaw himſelf at 
the head of a numerous army, Demo/thenes ſtill inſiſted, that 
Philip ought not to be implicitly truſted, but the Athenian; 
who were deſirous of quiet, and addicted to pleaſure, were 55 
fluenced by the other orators, eſpecially as Phocion, the wor. 
thieſt man in the republic, did not declare againſt Philip, from 
a perſuaſion that his countrymen were no longer fit for great 
undertakings. | __ 


Philip paſ- The Athenians thinking it now needleſs to watch the motions 


ſes 7 her- 
mopyle, 
and puts 


of Philip, allowed him to paſs the ſtraits of Thermopylæ with his 
army, without knowing whether he would fall on Phocis or 
Thebes, He ſoon put an end to their conjectures, by command. 


an end to ing his ſoldiers to put on crowns of laurel, thereby declarin 
the ſacred them the troops of Apollo; and cauſing the Phoctans to be de- 


War. 


Pef. Ch. 
345. 


clared ſacrilegious perſons, entered their territories with an air 
of triumph, which ſtruck them with ſuch terror, that they im- 


mediately ſubmitted. He remitted their ſentence to the * _ 


tions, or grand council of Greece, who ordained, that the P 
cians ihould be deprived of their double voice in the council, 
which ſhould be given to the Macedonians; that they ſhould only 


inhabit in villages, pay a yearly tribute of 60 talents, and nei- 


He SX 
tends his 
conqueſts 
- 

in Thrace. 


ther make uſe of horſes or arms, till they had repaid to the tem- 
ple of Apollo the money they had ſacrilegiouſſy carried from 
thence. Other regulations were made for reſettling the affairs 
of religion and ſtate throughout Greece, which * executed 
with great exactneſs and moderation, and then retired peaceably 
with his army to Macedon. By | 


The Athenians, who had been allies of the Phocians, and had 
received large ſubſidies from them, were far from being pleaſed 


with this expedition of Philip. They now perceived, that in 
conſequence of their late peace, the Phocians had been ruined, 


Philip had become maſter of Thermopylæ, and had raiſed his 


intereſt in Greece. They ſeemed inclined to queſtion Ph:lip's 
election into the council of the Amphidtyons, and even to proceed 
to an open war; but their unſeaſonable reſentment was checked 
by Demo/thenes, who told them, that though he was not for making 
the peace, he was, however, for keeping it, and that it would be 
the heighth of imprudence to think of oppoſing not only Philip, 
15 all thoſe ſtates who concurred with him in the late tran- 
action. | „ ny | 

_ Philth, having now rendered himſelf reſpectable all over 
Greece, turned his arms againſt the Thracians, and by his con- 
queſts in that country terribly incommoded the Athenians. 
Diopithes, the EE of their colonies in thoſe parts, per- 
ceiying well what end Philip had in view, did not ſtay for in- 


ſtructions from home; but aſſembling a body of troops, made 
an incurſion into the Macedonian territories, while Philip was 
abſent with his army. Philip, rather than divide his ny, _ 
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territories, and maintain the dignity of their ſtate as well as 
their anceſtors, His diſcourſe had ſuch an effect, that a decree 
was made conformable to his motion. The caule of this rup- 
ture is not clearly narrated by hiſtorians; ſo that it is doubtful 


which of the parties were the aggreſſors. Cher/obleptes, the 


ſon of Cotys king of Thrace, finding himſelf unable to oppoſe 
Philip, had given up the Cherſoneſe to the Athenians, reſerving 
only the city of Cardia, which ſtood on the iſthmus. Philip, 
in this campaign having diſpoſſeſſed Cher/ſobleptes of his kingdom, 
the Cardians voluntarily ſurrendered to him, rather than fall 


under the Athentans, which gave Diopithes a pretence for be- 


ginning hoſtilities. 
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ard a defeat, ſent no relief to the provinces that were ra- The 4:he- 
aby the enemy; but made complaints at Athens againſt nians in 
Diapithes. Many of his partiſans exclaimed vehemently againſt that coun- 
that governor 3 but Demoſthenes defended him, and undertook try invade 
to ſhew that he deſerved the praiſe, and not the cenſure of the his terri- 
tthenians. He therefore moved, that inſtead of diſowning tories. _ 
what Diopithes had done, they ſhould ſend him recruits, and An. Chr. 
ſhew the king of Macedon that they knew how to protect their 


344+ 


" While affairs ſtood thus between Philip and the Athenians, He ſud- 
the Ihrians harraſſed the frontiers of Macedon next to them, denly in- 
and threatned a formidable: invaſion. Philip, by quick marches vades II. 
arriving on the borders of !lyr:um, ſtruck the barbarians with rium. 


ſuch a pannic, that they were glad to compound for their for- 
mer robberies at the price he was pleaſed to ſet, Moſt of the 
Greek cities in Thrace were now prevailed upon to ſeek the 
friendſhip of the king, and entered into a league with him for 
their mutual defence. | 8 „ 

About this time the effect of Philip's 2 in the Pelo- 
ponneſe began to appear. The Argives and Meſſenians applying to 
Thebes for protection againſt the oppreſſivegovernmentof the Spar- 
tant, the T hebans ſought to open a paſſage for Philip into the Pelo- 
8 Philip propoſed to procurè à decree from the Amphictyons, 
directing the ee to leave Argos and Maſſene free; 
and if the Spartans fefuſed obedience to that ſentence, he was 
reſolved to enforce it by arms. The Athenians, on this occa- 
ſion were ſolicited both by the Spartans, the Argiues, and Meſ- 
ſenians, and Philip, to ad his own expreſſion, was outwreſtled 


mined the Athenians to become the avowed enemies of the king, 
N _ wy the Argives and Meſſenians not over fond of him 
or an ally, 5 


was fu 


friendſhip ſometimes of the Athenians, and ſometimes of the 
Thetans and Lacedæmonians. In ſome late diſſ putes in the iſland, 
one pf the parties had ſolicited the aſſiſtance of Philip, who * 


by 9 who, by a vehement harangue, not only deter- 
e 


Philip therefore laid aſide this enterprize, the affairs of Eu- He en- 
bea appearing to him more intereſting. This iſland, which gages in 
Was hr from Greece by the narrow ſtrait called Euripus, the diſ- 
| of great cities, each of which was a kind of republic; putes of 
but, to preferve its independancy from the reſt, courted the gba. 
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of three lords, whom Demoſthenes calls tyrants. The Mac. 
nians, not long after, took Oreus, which was left under the gg. 


moſt conſiderable perſons in Eubæa, went to Athens, to ſoli. 


.commending his cauſe to the people, they ſent a very ſlender 


more formidable in another. Having formed a deſign of ex- 
_ tending his conqueſts in Thrace, he made extraordinary prepa- 


He beſieg 


es Prin- 
fuss. 


_ Cities on the coaſt of the Propontis, and faithfully attached to 


deleants 
the Iy- 


rinus. 


| "ceived advice that ſome of his. neighbours had taken arms; 
 Hexander 
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a body of troops thither and demoliſhed Porthmos, the ſtrongeſt 
city in thoſe parts, leaving the country under the overnment 


vernment of five magiſtrates. Plutarch of Eretria, one of the 
Cite the aſſiſtance of the Athenians ; and Demeſthenes warmly re. 


army thither under the command of Phoczon. This general, by 
his prudent conduct, ſoon obliged Philip to drop the proſecution 
of his defigns in Eubaa. _ bs 

The enterprizing king only retired in one quarter, to become 


rations for the campaign; and encreaſing his army conſiderably 
by new levies, appointed his ſon Alexander regent of the king. 
dom during his abſence. When the ſeaſon of the year per- 
mitted, he began his march with 30,000 men, and advancin 
northwards, inveſted Perinthus, one of the moſt conſiderable 


the Athenians, The ſiege was hardly formed, when he re- 


but quickly after news arrived, that Alexander, who was not 
then above 15 years of age, had marched with ſuch ſecrecy 
and expedition againſt the invaders, that being routed by him, 
they had retired with the utmoſt precipitation. Philip fearing that 
this ſucceſs might make his ſon too adventurous, and that fortune 
might not always prove fo favourable, ſent for him to the camp. 

erinthus being Rong fortified both by nature and art, its 
inhabitants made a . moſt gallant defence. Phzl:p, on his fide, 
preſſed it cloſely, both by his battering rams and moveable 
towers, and by ſapping. The Athenians, at the ſolicitation of 
the Perinthian ambaſſadors, and the perſuaſions of Demeſthenes, 
ſent ſuccours to the beſieged, but unfortunately gave the com- 
mand of thoſe troops to Chares, who was vain, luxurious, in- 
ſolent, haughty, and unjuſt ; and tho' very indifferently ſkilled 
in military affairs, yet full of promiſes of what he would per- 


form. His 3 and rapacious character was fo wel! 
known, that the Perintbians, ſtraitned as they then were, re- 
fuſed to admit him into their port. Philip, irritated by the 
proceedings of the Athenians, and apprehenſive leſt their engag- 
ing in a war ſhould revive that ſpirit of ambition and appetite 
for glory which had in former times rendered their republic ſo 
powerful, wrote them a long letter, in which he recapitulated 
all the grievances he had to complain of againſt them, and pre- 
tended to infer, that they ought not to intermeddle or intereſt 
themſelves with his tranſactions. He juſtly accuſed them of 


ſeveral arbitrary proceedings, and intermixed in his account of 


theſe, other facts which he wanted to be conſidered. in the ſame 


view; 5 at the ſame time upon his own modera- 
bſe 


tion and ſtrict obſervance of treaties; ſo that the Athenians, in 
all probability, would have been deterred from _ my 
: Urther, 
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further, if Demoſthenes, the conſtant adverſary of Philip, had 
not undertaken to open their eyes. He warmly repreſented to 
them, that the king's deſign was only to ſuſpend their judge- 
ments, and to hinder their taking any vigorous reſolution, till 
he had ſubdued ſuch places in the country, where his army now 
Jay, as would leave him without apprehenſions from that quar- 
ter, News arriving about this time at Athens that Chares was 
excluded the ports of the allies, great debates aroſe in the po- 
pular aſſembly, till Phocion repreſented, that the inſult was not 
offered to the Athenians, but to their rapacious admiral ; and 
that if they would ſend back the ſuccours under a man of ho- 
nour, they would retrieve their reputation. This motion be- 
ing highly approved, Phocion himſelf was named admiral ; which 
command he readily accepted. 
Philip, by his uninterrupted proſperity, had alarmed the king 
of 252 as well as the Greeks. hen, therefore, he led his 
troops againſt Perinthus, the great king, as he was ſtiled by the 
Greeks, ordered the governors of his maritime provinces to 
ſupply the place with all things in their power. In conſe- 
uence of this order, they filled it with troops, granted ſub- 
dies in ready money, and ſent beſides great convoys of provi- 
ions and ammunition. The Byzantines alſo concluding that 
they would be the next who would ſuffer, ſent to Perinthus 
the flower of their troops, and all neceſſaries for an obſtinate 
defence. The difficulties which Philip had to ſtruggle with in 
this enterprize, only ſerved to ſtimulate his ambition. As ſoon, 
therefore, as he ſaw a ſmall breach made in the wall, he or- 
dered a general aſſault; but after a great ſlaughter on both 
ſides, he was obliged to retreat. Finding it impoſſible to gain Philip be- 
the place by force, he left it blocked up, and marched with fieges By- 
the greateſt part of his army againſt Byzantium ; which being ⁊antium, 
exhauſted by the ſuccours ſent to Perinthus, would have quick- 
ly fallen into- his hands, if Phoczon had not very opportunely 
arrived. Philip now ſeeing all hopes of ſucceeding taken away, but 
raiſed both his ſieges, and marched off with an army exceſſively obliged to 
haraſſed, and not a little diſpirited. Phocion ſoon made him- Letire 
ſelf maſter of ſuch places as the Macedonians had garriſoned in from that 
thoſe parts, took many of their ſhips, and by frequent deſcents City, and 


raiſed contributions throughout the maritime provinces of 3 » 1 
ö | et. Chr, 


Macedonia, 
Philip having concluded a peace with thoſe ſtates, to reco- 339. 


ver the reputation of his arms, turned them inſtantly againſt a 

Scythian prince, who ſought to take advantage of his misfor- Makes 
tune, Having routed the Scyth:ans, and enriched his army with waron the 
their plunder, he, in his return, attacked the Triballi, who re- Scythians, 
fuſed him a paſſage, unleſs he would ſhare his plunder with and de- 
them. This engagement had well nigh proved fatal to * ; feats the 
for being wounded in the thigh, and his horſe killed under Triballi. 
him, he was trampled on the ground, and ſurrounded by the 

enemy. The young Alexander . eee his danger, flew imme- 

diately to his aſſiſtance, and covering his father's body with 


ut 1s 


his 
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his ſhield, repulſed the barbarians. Philip being remountes, Ml roth 
gained a ſignal victory, and on his return to Macedon, was te. eee 
ceived with loud acclamations; tho' in himſelf he was much mae 
diflatisfied, He found himſelf greatly diſtreſſed by the Athe. ten 
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nian fleets, which continually infeſted his coaſts; and that re. wo 
public itſelf now ſhewed no inclination to a peace, . 

As he found it abſolutely neceſſary, for the ſucceſs of his A 
ambitious ſchemes, that the Athenzan power ſhould be ſupprel. _ 


ſed, he formed a project for. invading Attica, tho he had no 
fleet to tranſport his troops, and ſuſpected that both the Theſ. 
ſalians and Thebans would oppoſe his paſſage thro' the ſtraits of 
Thermopyla. To abviate all theſe difficulties, he had recourſe 
to Athens itſelf, where, by means of his partizans, he procured 
the orator Aſchines to be ſent their deputy to the Amphictyni. 
A queſtion being propoſed in this council, whether the Loc: 
ans had not been guilty of ſacrilege in 17 BE the fields of 


of Cyrrba in the neighbourhood of Delphi? Aſchines propoſed 
a ſurvey, which was accordingly agreed to. The Amphicthom, 
as they were ſurveying the fields, being aſſaulted by the Lom- 
ans, decreed that an army ſhould be raiſed to puniſh the de- 
linquents. 'Fhe Greet ſtates paying but a ſmall attention to 
this decree, and neglecting to ſend their quotas of troops to 
the rendezvous, #/chinecs, in a long and eloquent harangue, 
repreſented the neceflity of having their decrees reverenced, 
and moved that they ſhould elect Philip for their general, 
Fe is cho- and pray him to execute their decree. This motion being 
ſen gene- approved of, it was decreed that ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to 
ral by the Philip in the name of Apollo And the Amphictyons, to notify to 
 Amphic- him, that the ſtates of Greece had unanimouſly choſen him 
13075, their general. Thus, of a ſudden, Philip, by this round- 
h about method, acquired all that he ſought, and immediately 
marched with his army to execute the commands of the Am- 
phictyous in appearance, but in truth to fulfill his own deſigns, 
Having entered Greece, inſtead of medling with the Locriars, 
he ſeized Elatea, a great city in Phocis on the river Cephiſus, it 
being one of his baſe maxims, that an advantage gained by 
policy, or, what meant the ſame thing with him, by treachery, 

was more glorious than a conqueſt by arms. 

The Greeks, inſtead of running to arms, ſtood amazed at 
his proceeding; and the Athenians, who were in the utmoſt 
conſternation, called an extraordinary aſſembly, and demanded 

advice of Demoſthenes by name. That great orator exhorted 
them to ſend ambaſladors throughout all Greece, but eſpecially 
to the Thebans, to engage them to rife. at once, and oppoſe 
the Macedonian torrent before it bore down all. Demgfibenes, 
with ſome other ambaſſadors, were inftantly ſent by the Athe- 
nians to Thebes; and he having prevailed with the-Thebans to 
join in an alliance againſt Philip, concerted with them the pro- 
per meaſures to be taken. Philip finding his ambaſſadors 
ſlighted by the Thebans, ſent deputies to Athens to treat of peace, 
and is ſaid to have engaged the prieſteſs of Delphi to prophety 
FO | nothing 
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nothing but deſtruction to thoſe who oppoſed him. Demaſ The Athe- 
enes prevailed with the Athenians to reject the propoſitions as and 
made to them by Philip, and ridiculed the oracle, by telling Thehans 
them that Pythia philippixed. The Athenian and Theban troops enter into 
accordingly joined at Eleuſis, and prepared for a battle, which an alli- 
i few days after was fought at Cheronæa, where Philip gained ance to 
a compleat victory. This ſucceſs, which eſtabliſhed the pre- oppoſe 
eminence of Macedon, fo affected Philip, that he danced about him. 
lice one diſtracted with joy. He cauſed the decree of 3 They are 
thenes to be ſung in his preſence, ſpoke contemptibly of the defeated 
owers of Greece, and inſulted his priſoners, till Demades, an by him at 
tthenian priſoner, by a ſevere reproof, checked his indecent Cheronæa. 
tranſports. | He inſtantly returned to his uſual moderation, or- 
dered Demades and all the other priſoners to be releaſed, and at 
their requeſt even returned them their baggage. He carried his 
moderation {till farther ; for he concluded a peace with the 
Athenians on their own terms; and leaving a good garriſon in 
Thebes, did the reſt of the Beotians no manner of hurt. 
Philip having now eſtabliſhed himſelf as ſovereign of Greece, 
did not diſtrub his countrymen, whom he had enſlaved, with 
the rattling of their chains, tho he did not ſpare to ſhew them, 
when there was a neceſſity, that he was, and would beg, their 
maſter: Having convoked a general aſſembly of the Greets, he He is cho- 
was therein declared generaliſſimo, and appointed their leader ſen gene- 
againſt the Perſians, with full authority. By virtue of his new raliſſimo 
commiſſion, he ſettled a general peace among the ſtates, and of the 
appointing the quota which each of them ſhould furniſh for the Greets 
war, he returned into Macedon, and began to make great pre- againſt 
parations for his Aſiatic expedition. the Per- 
The Greeks, from the time of Aeræxes invaſion, had projected fas, 
a return of his viſit, with a view of making an abſolute con- 
queſt of the Perſian dominions, or at leaſt of ſo much of them 
as might ſuit them beſt. One of the Spartan kings before Me- 
filaus, Herodotus tells us, gave ear to a plan laid before him 
for that purpoſe ; and Ageſilaus, with a fmall army, actually 
made a conſiderable conqueſt in ia, being encouraged to that 
expedition by the retreat of the 10,000 Greets under Aenophon, 
who forced their way thro' the greateſt part of the Per/ian em- 
pire in ſpite of all oppoſition. An Aſiatic expedition, it is 
laid, was alſo meditated by Jaſon of Theſſaly, a little before his 
death, The preſent deſign of Philip ſeems to have been well 
matured, and formed upon very ſolid principles of policy. The 
weakneſs of the Per/ian empire was well known all over Greece, 
and the riches of its provinces were a great bait to the Greeks. 
The whole power of Greece was now centered in Philip, who 
beſides ſaw himſelf at the head of a numerous army of well diſ- 
ciplined and veteran troops, under experienced and brave offi- 
cers. The different provinces of his kingdom were now form- 
ed into a ſocial union, which prevented it from being any 
longer a prey to factions or foreign invaders ; and the admi- 
niſt tion of affairs was committed to faithful miniſters of great 
| Capacity. 


2 
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capacity. The chief of theſe was Antipater, whoſe charace: 


Philip ſummed up in a few words; for having riſen one morn. 

ing later than uſual, he ſaid, rubbing his eyes at his levee, I hay, 

Slept ſoundly to-day ; for I know Antipater was waking, Alex. 

ander afterwards deſcribed him more fully; for one obſerving 

to him, that all his lieutenants, except Antipater, wore purple 

True, ſaid he, but Antipater is all purple within. 

Diſſen- Philip, notwithſtanding all his victories and conqueſts, was 
fions in far from enjoying that happineſs which 3 is generally 
Philig's thought to afford. In his family he. was not only uneaſy, but 
family. even miſerable. His wife Olympias was a woman of great ahi. 
lities, and fine addreſs; but of an high and turbulent ſpirit, 
much artifice, and looſe manners. Her influence with her huſ. 

band ſeems at one time to have been very great; for Ph;ly 

not only raiſed her father Neoptolemus to a participation of the 

throne of Epire with his brother, but afterwards gave the ſole 
poſſeſſion of that crown to Alexander the brother of Ohmpias, 

to the prejudice of the ſon of the elder brother. For ſeveral 

you paſt, however, there had been a great miſunderſtanding 

etween her and Philip; but what were the real grounds of it, 

might even in thoſe days have been impoſſible to diſcover. What- 

He divor- ever was the cauſe, the king was ſo extremely offended with 
ces Olym- her, that he proceeded to a divorce, and married Cleopatra, 
. gras, and the niece of Attalus. Alexander, on account of this behaviour 
marries to his mother, and in reſentment of ſome other lights, con- 
Cleopatra, ceived a warm diſlike of his father, which he was at no pains 
to conceal ; ſo that the whole court knew and obſerved it. At 

the nuptial feaſt, Attalus, the uncle of Cos was ſo unpolite 

as to tell the king, in the hearing of his ſon, that his Macedo- 

nians hoped he would give them now a lawful heir to the throne, 

Ii hat then, ſaid Alexander, raſcal, do you take me for a baſtard? 

and with theſe words he threw a flaggon at his head. Attalus 

returned the compliment in the ſame way. The king, ex- 

Quarrels treamly provoked at the diſturbance, drew his ſword, and for- 
With his greeting that he was a cripple, haſtily made towards his ſon, 
fon 4/-x- but in his paſſage fell down; which gave the courtiers time 
. to get between them. Alexander riſing from his ſeat quitted 
the room; but, forgetting the reſpect due to his father and his 

king, before he went out ſaid, The Macedonians are likely to 

conquer Aſia, when led out of Europe by a prince who cannot 9 

from one table to another without hazarding his neck. After this 

ipeech, he rightly conjectured that it would not be proper for 

him to remain in Macedon, and therefore retired with his mo- 

ther into Epire. | , 

Not long after Demaratus the Corinthian, who had been Ph:- 

lip's hoſt, came to make him a viſit. Philip aſking him if all 

things were quiet in Greece ; he anſwered, You have reaſon, Sir, 

to trouble yourſelf about the you of Greece, you who have filled 

yaur own femily with quarrels and diſſentions. The king received 


this reproof as kindly as it was meant, immediately made pp 
. | | the 
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the breach betwixt himſelf and his ſon Alexander, and recalled Is recon- 

him to court, 3 alſo being allowed to return. ciled to 
Some time before, Philip in an engagement with the Hllyrians, his fon. 

had been in great danger of his life, when Pauſanias, a comely He diio- 
dung nobleman, threw himſelf before him, and received thoſe bliges 

weapons into his body which were directed againſt the king. Panſa- 

Before he expired, he told Attalus, the uncle of Cleopatra, that nias, who 

he had been prompted to this deſperate action by the inſult of reſolves to 

mother nobleman named Pauſanias, who had reproached him murder 

with having a vicious intimacy with the king. Attalus, upon the him. 

return of the army to Macedonia, invited the other Pauſanias 

to a feaſt, and when he had intoxicated him with wine, ex- 

poſed him to the brutality of his grooms, who abuſed him ac- 

cording to their beaſtly appetites: Pauſanias, when ſenſible of 

the outrages he had ſuffered, frequently applied himſelf to the 

king for juſtice againſt Attalus. Philip not chuſing to proceed 

zgainſt the uncle of his queen, endeavoured to pacify Pauſa- 

nas, by beſtowing on him many rich gifts, and appointing him 


Ng a captain of his guards. The denial of juſtice only ſerved to 
It, irritate the reſentment of Pauſanias, which was alſo kept alive 
t- by the partizans of Olympias and Alexander, who repreſented to 
th him, that Philip, by refuſing to puniſh Attalus, rendered him- 
45 ſelf an accomplice in his guilt. Alexander himſelf is accuſed 
ur of practiſing theſe arts, and of ſpurring Pauſanias on to the am- 
3 pleſt revenge k. The emiſſaries of Perſia ſeem alſo to have 
NS ſeized this favourable opportunity of forming a conſpiracy 
it acainſt the life of Philip, of which oder gs was the princi- 
te pal inſtrument, tho* ſeveral other perſons. were concerned, 
5 among whom were the four ſons of Æropus, Alexander, Amyn- 
e. tas, ee, and Arabeus+. Pauſanias, while his mind 
4 was glowing with reſentment, happened one day to aſk Hermo- 
is crates the [> hiſt the following queſtion : © What muſt that 


- man do who would be famous?“ © He muſt,” replied Her- 
X mocrates, ** kill him who hath atchieved the wie actions ; 

thus ſhall the memory of the hero be joined with his who 

e flew him, and both deſcend together to poſterity.” Pauſa- 

nas being confirmed in his deſign by the ſophiſt's maxim, pre- 

pared every thing for the execution of his deteſtable purpoſe. 

Philip, in the mean time, was fully bent on forwarding his He pre · 
Matic expedition, and he ordered Attalus and Parmenio to march pares for 
before him into Afia with ſome forces, to free the Greek cities his Afarit 
there from ſlavery. About the ſame time he ſent to conſult the expedi- 
oracle of Delphi concerning the event of his great deſign, and tion. 
received the following anfwer : 


The prieſt is ready, ſoon the ox ſhall bleed. 


*” we ww — a aq mw HR 
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This doubtful oracle Philip conſtrued to his own advantage, cr. 
concluding, that the Perſian king was marked out as a victim a 
to be facrificed to the Grecian gods. He therefore, withoy; Cu 

delay, offered moſt coſtly and magnificent ſacrifices ; and t, na 
put an end to all domeſtic diſturbances, gave his daughter Cz. pie 
patra in marriage to Alexander king of Epire, the brother g ha 
Olympias. His queen Ow being a few days before deli. ah 
vered of a ſon, Philip reſolved to celebrate both theſe joyful on 
events by ſolemn games and feſtivals at Egæ, whither he in. + 
vited the deputies of all the Grecian ſtates, and all his particy- ja 
lar friends throughout Greece ; defiring alſo his courtiers t 

fend invitations to all their acquaintances. The concourſe of of 
people was moſt numerous and ſplendid, and many crowns of 1 
gold were offered to Philip by the noblemen and the deputic Fe 
from the Greek ſtates. The day being ſpent in feaſting, the of 
entertainments of the theatre were to be exhibited next morn- W 
ing; on which account great numbers of people crowded thi 10 
ther before day-break. The ſhews began with a ſplendid pro- oY 
ceſſion, wherein the 3 of the twelve ſuperior deities of th 
Greece were carried, as alſo the image of Philip habited in like - 
manner, as if he now made up the thirteenth. Soon after V 
came Philip alone, crowned and cloathed in a white robe, his a 
guards being at a conſiderable diſtance, that the Greeks might «3 
fee he placed his ſafety not in them, but in the affections of the * 
people. As he approached the entrance of the theatre, Pauſc- of 
nias, who had choſen this opportunity for the execution of 
his revenge, and ftationed himſelf there, made up to him, and ti 
ſuddenly ftabbed him in the left fide with a dagger, ſo that he 4 
fell dead at his feet. The aſſaſſin inſtantly fled to the gates, 5 
where horſes were waiting for him; and would have eſcaped, 1 
if the twig of a vine had not catched his ſhoe and thrown him f 
down; which gave Perdiccas, Attalus, and Leonatus time to 00 
come up with him, by whom he was quickly diſpatched. 2 

Philip was flain in the 24th year of his reign, and the 45th 1 
year of his life. He was a prince of boundleſs ambition, to 0 
gratify which paſſion he ſcrupled not to employ deceit, craft, A 
falſehood and perjury. His life was polluted with my kind f 
of vice, and he abandoned himſelf to all the various debau- 5 
cheries which the moſt ſenſual wits could deviſe. His great | 
abilities, and his indefatigable ſpirit, have, however, rendered . 
him the object of admiration, He was, without diſpute, the by 
greateſt warrior and ſtateſman of his time. He was ſecret with- 1 
out affecting reſerve, very eloquent, affable, and obliging in * 
his deportment ; and dar, Kian great moderation when he was of 
ſpoken to, even in ſhocking and injurious terms. He was allo 0 
learned, and a great patron and lover of learning *. 

By his firſt wife Olympias, Philip had Alexander his ſucceſſor, ge 
and Cleopatra. By an Nllyrian he had a daughter named Cyna, Wi c. 


— 


— 


Theopomp. ap Athen. 1, vi. Died. Sic. Arrian. | 
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who was married to Ampntas the lawful heir of the Macedonian 
crown, being the ſon of Pergiccas, Philip's elder brother. By 
ge; a Theſſalian he had Nicæa, who became afterwards the wife of 
Caſſander. By Cleopatra, the neice of Attalus, he had a fon 


hy named Caranus, and a daughter, Europa, both Iain by Olym- 

ö 4 tas, the laſt in her mother's arms. By a dancer of Lariſſa he 

— had Hridæus, who was for a while titular king of Macedon, but 

1. was afterwards put to death by the cruel Olympias. Arſinoe, 

fi one of his concubines, he gave in marriage to Lagus when ſhe, 

by was big with child ; which child proved a ſon, and was the 

*. famous Ptolemy bn Egypt. Ip - 

| On the death of Philip, Alexander his ſon, then twenty years Alexander 
7 of age, ſucceeded to the throne of Macedon. Alexander, in his ſucceeds 
* early youth, began to diſcover very ſolid talents. When a per- to the 
Rh fect boy, he entertained the Perſian ambaſſadors in the abſence throne. 
Fo of his father, with much civility and politeneſs. Inſtead of aſk- 


ing queſtions about the hanging gardens, the ſplendid palaces, His natu- 
i: or other marks of grandeur for which the Perſian court was fa- f al capa- 
mous, he enquired about the road leading to the Upper Ala, city. 

the forces which the great king could raiſe, theit diſcipline, and 


Im in what part of the line of battle the king generally fought, 

Ip Whenever he heard that Philip had taken any towyn of impor- 

ba tance, or gained any ſignal victory, inſtead of rejoicing at the 

oht news, he would tell his companians, that his father would an- 

the ticipate every thing, and leave him and them no opportunities 

4 of performing great and illuſtrious actions. | = 
of his admirable genius was cultivated by an excellent educa- His ſtrict 
1 tion, and all ſorts of maſters were given him according as his education 
* years and improvements required them. Over his preceptors under the 
8 and tutors, Leonidas, his mother's relation, and a man of ſe- care of 
el, vere morals, preſided. Afterwards Ariſtotle became not only Leonidas 
im his tutor in reſpect of literature, but his maſter alſo in reſpect and Ari- 
tq of politics. In his exerciſes he diſtinguiſhed the uſeful from Hotie. 


the fanciful ; in his diverſions he declined whatever was un- 
th manly, and in his ſtudies he was chiefly attentive to what 
| could improve his mind. He applied himfelf to metaphy- 
& ics and natural philoſophy, but morality eſpeciaily pleaſed him, 

and the knowlege of the duties which are eflential to ſocial 
life. In order to underſtand theſe he ſtudied Homer, which 
Ariſtotle was at great pains to explain to him; not enlarging 
80 upon the beauty of the compoſition, or the ſublimity of the 
he verſe, but remarking the different characters naturally painted, 
by which virtue was in a manner animated and rendered more 


f alluring. The turbulent tranſactions in the middle of Philip's 
4 reign, ſerved as a ſchool of war to Alexander, as the laſt years 
10 of peace afforded an opportunity of teaching him true policy 
and the intereſts of Greece. 3 g He 
1 The firſt act, as a king, was the puniſhing his father's mur- aniikes 
A derers, it may be from a double motive; namely, to ſhew af- f. 7 
: fection to Philip's memory, which he always honoured, and to eie l 
Vol. III. # 5} Wipe murder- 
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wipe away the imputation of being concerned in his death, 
| which, according to Plutarch, was not eaſily done. | 
The Mean while, the neighbouring nations hearing of Philips 
Greeks en- death, began to think of diſclaiming the authority of Macedoy. 
ter into a The reſpective ſtates of Greece longed to throw off the yoke 
confede- and at Athens, Demoſthenes, by his example, drew the people "a, 
racy a- to open teftimonies of exceſſive joy, and into immediate nego- 
gainſt tiations againſt Alexander, whom he ſtiled a giddy boy, unfit 
him. for empire. Attalus, who with Parmenio had the joint com- 
mand of the Macedonian army on the frontiers of Aſaa, aſpired 
to the crown, and ſought to debauch the ſoldiers. The Ma- 
cedonans reflecting on the precarious fituation of affairs, adviſed 
Alexander to relinquiſh Greece, and to recover, by gentle me- 
thods, the barba:1ans, who had taken arms. Alexander, how- 
ever, would not liſten to theſe timorous counſels, but re- 
5 ſolved to ſecure and ſupport his affairs by boldneſs and mag- 
He cauſes nanimity. To prevent the deſigns of Attalus, he ſent Heca- 
Attalus, teus with a reinforcement of troops to the army in Aſia, with 
who pre- orders to bring Attalus a priſoner to Macedonia; or if he could 
tended to not effect that, to put him to death. About the ſame time he 
dhethrone, marched into Theſſah, and aſſembling the Theſſalian princes, 
to be put made a long and eloquent oration to them, inſiſting on their 
to death. common deſcent from Hercules, the kindneſs between their an- 
ceſtors, and the victories they had won together; by which he 
fo charmed them to his intereſts, that they declared him gene- 
ral of Greece as ſucceflor to his father. The neighbouring 
ſtates he drew over in the ſame manner, partly by awing them 
with his army, and partly by the force of his eloquence, A. 
talus, in the mean time, finding it impoſſible to draw the army 
to favour his defign, profeſſed great loyalty to Alexander, and 
ſent to him a letter which he received from Demoſthenes ; but 

was nevertheleſs put to death by Hecateus. | | 
Fe de- To quell the barbarians towards the north, Alexander, the 
feats the following ſpring, marched into Thrace, acting according to the 
T-;ibal- principle he had laid down, that the power of Macedon was 
liaus and to be ſupported by the fame vigorous meaſures by which it had 
{liyriaus. been attained. After a march of ten days from Amphipolis, he 
reached mount Zzmus, which poſt the barbarians had fortified. 
Hlerander, however, forced their entrenchments, and ſeized 
their camp, which was full of women, children, and cattle. 
He paſſes Three days after he reached the river er, or the Danube, and 
the er, tranſporting part of his army over the river on the ſkins which 
and oblig- ſerved to cover their tents, marched againſt the Getæ, who fled 
es the bar- at his approach. Having. taken poll Bon of one of their chief 
barians to cities which they had abandoned, he razed the place, after 
ſubmit. having collected the ſpoil, which he ordered to be conveyed to 
the fea. Here he ſacrificed to Jupiter Soter or the Saviour, to 
Hercules, and to the //ter, for affording him a ſafe' paſlage. 
Having then tranſported his whole army over the Danube, am- 
baſladors came to him from all the neighbouring nations to 


make peace with him. Deputies came allo from the _ : 
h . | zfoluts 
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«ſolute and high-ſpirited people, The king treated them all 
with great civility ; and concluding that his name had ftruck 
ſome of thoſe nations with terror, he aſked the deputies of the 
(altes, What, of all things, they feared moſt ? They boldly an- 
ſwered, That they were afraid of nothing but the falling of the 

and ſtars. Pleaſed with this anſwer, Alexander granted them 
his friendſhip, and adjuſting his difterences with the reſt of the 
neighbouring nations, prepared for his return into Macedonia. 
Chtus king of Iihria, in the mean time, renounced his depen- 
dance on Macedon, and entered into an alliance with Glaucias 
king of the Taulanti, and with the Autariate, to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the Macedonians. Alexander, before his return to 
Macedon, ſurprized Glaucias and Clytus in their camp; and af- 
ter making a great ſlaughter of their troops, forced them to fly 
for ſhelter to the mountains. 
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In the midſt of theſe victories, Alexander received advice that The The- 
all Greece was in commotion, Demeo/thenes having prevailed on 4ans take 
ſeveral ſtates to enter into a confederacy againſt him. A falſe arms a- 
report prevailing in Greece that he was dead in Ilhria, the The- gainſt the 
bans put two of the commanders of the Macedonian garriſon to Macedo- 


death in their market-place, and beſieged the garriſon in the z!ans. 
citadel, Alexander, upon this news, marched with the utmoſt 
expedition towards Greece, and in thirteen days entered Bu-- 
tia; which the T hebans looking upon as impoſſible, they at firit 
perſuaded themſelves that it was ſome other body of Macedo- 
mans under another general. This ſudden march prevented 
the reſt of the Grecian ſtates from aiding the Thebans, tho' they 
were actually aſſembling forces for that purpoſe, and ſo alarm- 
ed the Athenians, that they applied themſelves wholly to pro- 
vide for their own defence; anſwering exactly what Alexander 
had faid when he entered Bœotia, Demoſthenes called me a child 
when I was in Illyricum, and a youth while I was in Theſſaly; 
but I will convince him when I approach the walls of Athens that 


Iam a man. The Thebans having rejected the offers of accom- Alexander 


modation made to them by Alexander, he took the city by takes 


ſtorm, put above 6000 inhabitants to the ſword, and ſold the Thebes," 
reſt, to the number of 30,000, for ſlaves, ſparing only the prieſts, and razes 
ſuch as had a right of hoſpitality with the Macedonians, the it to the 
deſcendants of the famous poet Pindar, and thoſe who had op- ground, 


poſed the revolt. The city was then wholly razed, except the 
temples, and the houſe of Pindar. „ 

This example of ſeverity, which Alexander endeavoured to 
palliate, by alleging, that he acted in obedience to a decree of 
the Amphictyons, ſtruck a terror into all the Greek ſtates. The 
Elrans reſtored their exiles becauſe they were his friends, the 
fitrhians deprecated his wrath by a moſt ſubmiſſive embaſſy, 


ind the Athenians ſent ambaſſadors to him, begging pardon for The ,4Je- 
not having ſooner owned his ſovereignty. ' Alexander requifed ,;,zxcourt 
the Atheniuns to deliver up to him ten of their orators, whom his friend- 


he accuſed of being the authors of all the diſturbances in Greece ſhip. 
for kyeral years: At the interceſſion of Demades, however, 
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| him afterwards leſs rigorous to many others. 

The Gre- Alexander having now broke the Grecian confederacy, pro- 
cian depu- ceeded to Corinth, where in a general aſſembly of the ſtates 
ties at Co- of Greece, a war with Perſia was unanimouſly decreed, and the 
rinth de- king of Macedon declared generaliſſimo. While he ſtaid there, 


generaliſ- him, and congratulate him upon his election. He expected 
ſimo. the ſame compliment from Diogenes of Sinope, who then lived 
| in a ſuburb of Corinth ; but finding that philoſopher took no 
notice of him, he went to viſit him, attended by his courtiers, 
F Te viſits He found him, as his manner was, lying on the ground baſk- 
Piægenes. ing himſelf in the ſun. The philoſopher, when the crow 
— ſurrounded him, looked up at Alexander ; who after faluting 
him, aſked him, with his by 2: civility, if he wanted any thing! 
Yes, replied he, I would have you ſtand a little out of my ſun- 
ſhine. Alexander was ſo affected at this anſwer, and ſo ſur- 
priſed at the greatneſs of the man's ſoul, that as he went away, 
he told his followers, who were laughing-at the moroſeneſs of 
the philoſopher, that / he were not Alexander, he would wiſh f 
be Diogenes; intimating, that. the next thing to poſſeſſing al 
things, was to bring his mind. to ſuch a frame as to wani 
nothing. | | 

Alexander returning to Agæ, there held a grand council to 
deliberate about his expedition into Aa. The graveſt of 
his counſellors, particularly Antipater and Parmenio, adviſed 
him to marry before he engaged in the Perſian war. Alexander 
diſſiked this, and indeed every motion of delay. He therefore 
ſacrificed to Jupiter Olympius, and to the Muſes, conſecrating 
a day to each muſe. Having then entertained his friends with 
magnificent feaſts, he diſtributed amongſt them all the crown 
lands and the reſt of his revenues; giving to one a farm, to ano- 
ther a village, and to a third the cuſtoms of a port. Peri 
aſked the king, what he reſerved for himſelf ? My hopes, anſwer- 
ed Alexander. Let us then, ſaid Perdiccas, who are to ſpare dil 
you in your dangers, fhare with you in your Hopes alſo. Peraiid 
therefore refuſed to accept the eſtate he had aſſigned to hit 

and ſome others of his friends did the fame. 
He fets His army being then aſſembled, which, according to ſon 
out in his accounts, conſiſted of 30, ooo foot and 5coo horſe, and acc 
expedi- ing to others, of 34,000 foot and 4000 horſe, he began 1 
tion, march from Amphipotis for Aſia, and in twenty days react 
S2/izs, His fund for paying his army, according to Ariſtobuith 
amounted only to 70 talents; but Oneſicritus, who attend 


Alexander waved this demand, and only infiſted that Charige. 
mus the orator ſhould baniſh himſelf. He not only pardoned 
the Athenians, but adviſed them to look to their affairs with 
caution and vigilance z becauſe in caſe of his death, they pro- 
bably would be the arbiters of Greece. Plutarch tells yg, 
that he often repented of his ſeverity to the Thebans, and that 
his remorſe had ſuch an influence on his temper, as to make 


clare him many ſtateſmen and philoſophers came from all parts to viſt 


him in the expedition, ſays that he was 200 talents in 4 | 


| 
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The government of Macedonia, during his abſence, was com- 
bod, to Antipater, with 12,000 foot and 1500 horſe. 
Having paſſed the Helleſpont without oppolition, Alexander He paſſes 
-oceeded to Ilium, a ſmall city near the ruins of Troy, where the Helle/- 
be facrificed to the heroes buried in the neighbourhood, eſpe- pont. 
cially to Achilles, whom he declared to be particularly happy 
in two things, in having Patroclus for a friend, and Homer to 
record his actions. As he approached the city of Lampſacus, 
which on account of its adhering to the Perſans he determined 
to deſtroy, An9z:meaes, an eminent hiſtorian, well known in 
the court of Philip, met him to intercede for his townſmen. 
The king uſpecting the buſineſs he came upon, to be before- 
hand with him, ſwore, in expreſs terms, that he would never 
grant his requeſt. The favour I have to defire of you, ſays 
Araximenes, is, that you would deſtroy Lampſacus. Alexander 
finding himſelf thus entrapped by his own oath, was obliged 
to ſpare the city. | 
The Perſians, upon the news of his entering Ya, aſſembled 
an army on the Granicus, which, according to Diodorus, con- 
ſiſted of 10,000 horſe and 100,000 foot. When Alexander arrived- 
at the river, he ordered his troops, without delay, to paſs 
over, tho' the ſtream was very rapid, and the oppoſite bank, 
which was very ſteep, was lined by the enemy. The Perſian He defeats 
horſe, which were drawn up in a line before their foot, made the Per- 
a moſt furious attack ; but the Macedonians, animated by the aus at the 
behaviour of Alexander, who paſſed with eagerneſs into the Grazicus. 
greateſt dangers, advanced in the midſt of a ſhower of arrows 
and darts, and in a very ſhort time put the enemy to flight. 
The victory was chiefly attributed to the perſonal bravery of 
Alexander, and the 5 cavalry. Twenty thouſand foot, 
and 2500 horſe, were killed on the ſide of the Perſfans. Of 
the Macedonians there fell only 115. | | 
Alexander, in conſequence of this victory, obtained the poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the weſtern coaſt of leſſer Aſia, which he conſti- 
tuted into a province, ordering the ſame tribute to be paid to 
him as heretofore had been exacted by Darius. Being put in Sardis and 
poſſeſſion of Sardis, and of the royal treaſures contained in the £p-2/aus 
caſtle, he granted to the Sardians and other Lyd:ans, the pri- ſubmit to 
vilege of being governed by their antient laws. At Sardis he him. 
built a temple to Jupiter Olympus ; and hearing that the Per- 
ans had abandoned Epheſus, he proceeded thither, where he 
was received with great joy. He reſtored the democracy, and 
ordered the tribute that had been paid to the 3 to be 
applied to the rebuilding of the temple of Diana. His favours 
encouraged the Epheſians to fall upon ſome perſons of note, who 
had been formerly in the adminiſtration of affairs, and to drag 
them from the temples to the market- place, where they ſtoned 
them. Theſe men being guilty of very flagrant oppreſſions, Alex- 
ander did not interpoſe to fave them; but immediately after 
their deaths he iſſued out an edict, forbidding any farther en- 
quiry into the conduct of the former magiſtrates, by which he 
14 | gained 
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gained the favour of all degrees of people, the nobles at the 
ſame time acknowleging him as their preſerver. By another 
edict he ordered the popular government to be reſtored in all 
the Greek cities, and then advanced with his army againſt Mi- 
letus, which was defended by MAemnon the Rhodian, one of the 
beſt officers of Darius, who had fled thither with part of the 
army after the battle of the Granicus. After a moſt obſtinate 
defence, the city was obliged to capitulate; but Memnon, with 
part of the mercenarjes, retired to Halicarnaſſus. After the 
reduction of Miletus, Alexander diſmiſſed his fleet, as he had not 
money to pay the ſailors, and was afr:id to truſt his fortune 
in an engagement at ſea. Being determined alſo to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of all the ſea-ports on the Aſiatic coaſt, he concluded 


that the Perſian fleet would be thereby rendered uſeleſs. From 
Miletus, Alexander proceeded to Halicarnaſſus, which was moſt 
allantly defended for a long time by Memnon, who was at 
FN hs obliged to abandon the place, carrying off on 
board his fleet the greateſt part of the inhabitants with their 
wealth, leaving the city in ruins to the Macedonigns. Alexan- 
der razed the place, and alſo laid the city of Tralles level with 
the ground. From thence he marched into Phrygia, leaving 
Ptolemy, with 3000 foot and 200 horſe, to keep the country of 
Carta in qbedience. | | 
Upon Alexander's arrival in Caria, Ada, the ſiſter and widow 
of {dreus, who had ſucceeded to Artemiſia, preſented him with 
the keys of Alinda, the only place which was then in her poſ- 
ſeſſion, ſhe having been dethroned ſome years before by Pias- 
dorus, and the throne being then held by his ſucceſſor Oronto- 
bates. As a farther mark of her reſpect, ſhe adopted Alexan- 
der for her fon ; which honour he received very kindly, and 
atter reducing 1 made her governeſs of Caria. She, 
to ſhew her kindneſs, ſent him every day many curious diſhes 
and ſweetmeats, and would have furniſhed him with ſuch 
cooks and makers of paitry, as were excellent in their kind; 
but he refuſed them, and told her, That he wanted none of them, 
his preceptor Leonidas having formerly given him the beſt ; namely, 


long morning marches to give him a ſtomach for his dinner, and 
flender dinners to create an appetite for his ſupper. By this con- 
duct of Alexander to the queen of Caria, many of the princes 


of leſſer Ala were induced to revolt from the Perſians, and put 
themſelves under his protection. In the number of theſe was 
Mitkridates king of e who upon viſiting Alexander, con- 
ceived ſuch a love for him, that he accompanied him in his 

Perfan expedition. 3 
A.exander concluded the campaign with attacking the Mar- 
maiigns, a people in the mountainous parts of Lycia, who had 
attacked the rear of his army, and cut a great many of his 
men in pieces, Having ſtormed their city, which was ſeated 
among rocks, for two whole days together, the young men 
foind they could not defend the place, and therefore put to 
gerth all the old men, women, and children, and to the ** 
ber 
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her of 600, forced the Macedonian guard, and made their eſcape 
to the mountains. 
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Alexander, in the beginning of the winter, ſent home, under The new 
the command of three officers, all the new married ſoldiers in married 
his army, that they might ſpend the winter with their wives. men ſent 
As this was a proceeding exactly conformable to the law of back to 
Mes, ſome learned men have been tempted to believe, that Maceab- 


Ariſlotle had learned it of ſome Jew in Aſia, and recommend- zia. 


ed it to his pupil: tho', perhaps, it was only ſuggeſted to him 
by his own prudence, as he could not take a more effectual 
way to raiſe an ardour among the Macedonians and Greeks of 


following him in all his enterprizes. Parmento, and ſome other 


eneral officers, were alſo ſent ſome into Europe, and ſome into 
ha, to raiſe recruits, 


During the winter, Alexander ſon of Aropus, who was gene- A conſpi- 
ral of the Theſſalian horſe, entered into a treaſonable corre- racy dif- 
ſpondence with Amyntas, then in the ſervice of Darius. Amyn= covered. 


as ferft letters to this Alexander by Aſiſines, a Perſian, promiſing 


him the kingdom of Macedonia, and 1000 talents of filver, if he 


would murder the king. Parmenio, upon ſome ſuſpicion, ſeiz- 
ing A//enes, and diſcovering the treaſon, gave intelligence of it 
to the king, who immediately cauſed the traitor to be ſeized. 


Alexander, early the following ſpring, ſent part of his army Pamphylie 
thro' the mountainous country to Perga, and led the reft by conquered 
the ſea-ſhore, taking his route by a certain promontory where by Alex- 
the way is altogether impaſſible, except when the north winds ander. 


blow. Upon the king's arrival, the ſouth wind, which had 
held a long time, ſuddenly changed, and blew ſo violently 
trom the north, that he and his followers declared they had 
obtained an eaſy paſſage by divine aſſiſtance. Alexander, in 
his letters, however, ſpeaks of this paſſage in plain and ſim- 
ple terms; and Strabo tells us, that the beach at the foot of 
the mountain is dry at low water, but that Alexander was ſo 
eager to paſs, that he ordered his men to march when the 
water came up to their middle. 5 

The Aſpendians, about this time, ſubmitted to him, and ob- 
tained, that no garriſon ſhould be ſent to their city on condi- 
tion of their paying 50 talents, and ſending to his camp the 
ſame number of horſes which they were wont to furniſh to Da- 
rius. They, however, after having fortified their city, which 
was founded on a high and ſteep rock, refuſed to fulfil this 
treaty, which obliged Alexander to march againſt them. The 
Macedonians having quickly taken poſſeſſion of part of the city 


at the bottom of the hill, the Aſpendians began to deſpair of 


defending themſelves, and entreated Alexander to accept of the 


former conditions. The king conſidering the e the 
ong nege, 


place, and how unprovided he was to undertake a - 
ſeemed not averfe to an accommodation, but inſiſted now that 
their principal citizens ſhould be delivered up as hoſtages, that 
the number of talents ſhould be doubled, that they ſhouid ad- 


mit a garriſon of Macedonians, and pay an annual tribute. 
T 4 | Soon 
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He alſo Soon after he had conquered the Piſidians and Phrygians, he pro- 
reduces ceeded to Gordium, the capital of Phrygia, where he intended to 
Pifidia reaſſemble all his troops, having ſent orders to the recruits and 
and Phryz- new married men, who were now returned from Macedonia. 
gia. On his march he met with deputies from Athens, who beſought 
him to diſmiſs ſuch of their citizens as he had taken fighting in 
the ſervice of the Perſians; but from this the king deſired to 
be excuſed till the war was over. 

He unties Finding himſelf under a neceſſity of remaining ſome time at 
the Gor- Gordium, till his army ſhould be united, he viewed the chariot 
dian knot, of Gordius, famous for the knot in the harneſs, which no per- 
| jon as yet had been able to untie, tho' according to a tradition 
of the inhabitants, whoever ſhould untie it, would enjoy the 
empire of Aa. Moſt authors relate, that Alexander, finding 
he could not untie it becauſe the ends of it were ſecretly folded 
up within it, cut it aſunder with his ſword ; but Ariſtobulus, 
who attended him in his expedition, relates, that he very eaſily 
untied the knot, by only pulling from the, beam the pin which 
1 it to the yoke, and afterwards drawing out the yoke 

itſelf. 
Paphlago- Paphlagonia ſoon after ſubmitting to him, he reduced Cap- 
nia and padocia as far as the river Halys, and then marched on to poſ- 
Cappado- ſeſs himſelf of Cilicia, which was encompaſſed by very high 
cia alſo re- mountains, except on the ſouth, where it was waſhed by the 
duced by Mediterranean. Three narrow paſſes led into this province, 
him. one on the north, called the Gate, and on the eaſt the paſs of 


Amanus; and he paſs of Syria. The northern paſs. was ſeized 


by the Perſians; but upon Alexander's approach they impru- 
dently abandoned it, fo that he entered it without oppoſition, 
when he admired his good fortune, owning that a ſmall num- 
ber of refolute men might have ſtopped him with great eaſe, 
with no other weapons but ſtones. | 

During theſe tranſactions, Darius, by the advice of Mentor, 
had reſolved to carry the war into Macedon, and appointing 
him commander of his fleet, had ſent him to Greece with a con- 
ſiderable body of forces. That great general accordingly re- 


duced the iſlands of Ch:os and Leſbos, except the city of Mity- 


lene; but dying while he was employed in the ſiege of this 


place, the prudent meaſures he had propoſed were thereby de- 
teated. The Perſian king being now at a great loſs how to 
act, was adviſed by Charidemus, an Athenian, who had ſerved 
long under Philip of Miacedon, but was now a refugee at his 
court, not to hazard himſelf in the field, but to commit the 
war to an expert general, allowing Bim 100,000 troops, one 
third of which ſhould be mercenaries. Darius approved of this 
advice; but his courtiers maliciouſſy inveighing againſt it, and 
charging Charidemus with treachery, as tho' he fought the com- 
mand of the army to betray it to the facedonians, the king 
then ſuſpected him, and ordered him to be put to death. Cha- 
ridemus, when he was hurried to his execution, ſaid aloud, 
Darius wilt very ſoon repent of his cruelty towards me, when 1 
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the loſs of his Kingdom, he ſhall find with how much injuſtice he has 


* ute away my life. Darius indeed repented in a few days, but NB 
nd in conſequence of the advice of his Perſian counſellors, aſſem- | | 
ig. ved an army of ſeveral foo, ooo men, which he led in perſon F 
ht thro yr ig. iﬀ 
In Alexander, upon the news of Mentor's death, reſolved to car- q 
to ry the war into upper Aa, and with that deſign entered Ci- ﬀ 
jcia, Soon after, by a ſudden march, he took poſſeſſion of | | 

at Tarſns, ar:iving at the inſtant the — were ſetting fire to 

ot the place, which he quickly extinguiſned. Alexander, by ſav- His dan- 


ing this city, had well nigh loſt his life; for either thro* the gerous 
exceſſive fatizuz of marching, or, as others relate, by bathing, ſickneſs. 
when very hot, in the river Cydnus, the waters of which, 2s 
they run thro? thick ſhades, are exceeding cold, he was ſeized 
d with ſo violent a ſhivering, that all the ſtanders by thought 
„ he was dying. After fainting away he was carried to his 
Y tent, and the news of the 1:J diſaſter threw the army into the 
b reateſt conſternation. Alexander, after recovering his ſenſes, 
e ding himſelf exceſſively weak, bitterly lamented his hard fate 
that confined him to his tent, while the 1 were ad- 
vaneing under Darius to give him battle, He deſired the 
phyſicians to give him ſome powerful remedy; but they, ſen- 
ible that they ſhould be anſwerable for the event, ſcrupled to 
undertake his cure by violent means, eſpecially as Darius had 
publiſhed, that he would reward, with 1000 talents, the man 
who ſhould kill Alexander. Philip of Acarnania, however, of- 
fered to give him a medicine that would work a ſpeedy cure. 
While Philip was preparing the medicine, the king received a 
letter from Parmenio, adviſing him, that Philip was ſuborned 
by Darius to take away his life. Alexander, however, took the 
potion from Philip, and putting Parmenio's letter into his 
hands, drank off the mixture, without diſcovering the leaſt 
ſuſpicion or uneaſineſs. Philip, upon reading the letter, ſhew- 
ed not the leaſt ſigns of fear, but confidently deſired the king 
to quiet his thoughts, and to diſpoſe himſelf to reſt. The po- 
tion, tho' ſalutary, had a very violent effect; but the king was 
relieved by it, that three days after he ſhewed himſelf to the 
army, teſtifying afterwards an extraordinary gratitude to the 
author of his cure. 

Soon after his recovery, being informed that Darius was ad- Darius ad « 
vanced within two days journey of the eaſtern ſtraits of Cilicia, vances to 
he marched to meet him; but while he proceeded ſouthward Ius, 
along the coaſt to Myrandrus, Darius imprudently entered the 
paſs of Amanus, and ſurpriſing 1/us, put moſt' df the Macedo- 
mans he found there to the ſword. Hearing that Darius had 
entered within the ſtraits, he haſtened back to 1//us, where the 
two armies came to a general engagement, in which the Per- 
fans, who had not room to extend themſelves, were defeated 
with great ſlaughter. The firſt line, in which Darius fought, 
being ſoon put into diſorder, he was obliged to fly; and leav- 


ing his chariot, with his bow and his royal mantle, eſcaped one 
/ | the 
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where he the mountains on horſeback. Of the Perſians, there fell 100.00 
is totally foot and 10, ooo horſe, a great many of whom periſhed without 
routed by a ſtroke of the enemy. But the Macedonians loſt only zoo foot 
Aexan- and 150 horſe. When Alerander returned from the purſuit gf 
der. Darius, he found his men buſy in pillaging the Prion camp 
Bef. Chr. which was exceeding rich, tho' Darius had left the greateff 
333. part of his baggage behind him at Damaſcus. The tent of Da- 
rius was prepared for the reception of Alexander, who putting 
off his armour, ſaid, Come, let us cleanſe and refreſh ourſelves in 
Darius's bath. No, cried one of his attendants, call it rather 
Alexander's, for the goods of the vanquiſhed belong to the vidin 
by the law of arms. Having here beheld the utenſils all of gold 
curiouſly wrought, and ſmelt the fragrant odours with which 
the whole place was exquiſitely perfumed, and being afterward 
magnificently entertained in another ſpacious apartment, he 
turned to thoſe about him, and ſaid, Thzs, it ſeems, it is to be 
a king. The day after the battle, Alenander went with Hephaſ- 
tion to comfort the mother, wife, and daughters of Darius 
who were taken priſoners. Hephæſtion being much of the 
ſame age, but taller than Alexander, Siſigambis, the mother of 
Darius, fell down at his feet, ſuppoſing him to be the king; but 
ſome captive eunuchs ſhewing her Alexander, ſhe immediately 
fell proſtrate before him. He ſeeing her in ſome confuſion, 
took her by the hand and raiſed her up, ſaying, Do not be un- 
eaſy, mother, you were not miftaken, for he too is Alexander, 
Arrian ſeems diffident of the truth of this ſtory, but adds, that 
there is ſo much worth and beauty in the action, as ought to 
incline us to wiſh it true. It ſeems, indeed, contradicted by a 
letter of Alexander to Parmento, mentioned by Plutarch, in 
which he ſays, that he had not ja much as ſeen, or defired to je, 
| the 1wife of Darius. 

Czl:jria Alexander advancing into Cæleſyria, encouraged the provin- 
ſubmits ces and petty princes to ſubmit themſelves voluntarily, treat- 
to gleæ- ing all that did fo as old and hereditary ſubjects, neither bur- 
and. dening them with ſoldiers, nor oppreſſing them with tribute. 
Parmenio having gone with a detachment of troops to Dana 
cus, that city was baſely betrayed into his hands by the gover- 
nor. In this city there were 30,000 prifoners taken, among 
whom were very many perſons of diſtinction, beſides as much 

rich booty as loaded 7o00o beaſts of burden. 

The king of the iſland Arados being at this time abſent 
with all his naval forces, acting in conjunction with the Pe- 
ſians, as Alexander approached his dominions on the Cent. 
nent, his ſon Strato went and ſubmitted to him, and preſented 
him with a crown of gold, being graciouſly received by ti 

Darius conqueror. Alexander remaining for ſome time at Marathes 
propoſes a city on the Continent under the dominion of Arados, he te- 
to treat Of ceived a letter from Darius, who in a very imperious ſtile de- 
peace. fired him to aſk what ſum he pleaſed for the ranſom of th! 
royal captives, and offered to decide the diſpute for empire .. 
one general battle; adviſing him, however, to content 1 
1 oy with 
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with his OWN dominions, rather than unjuſtly invade thoſe of 
mother. Alexander ſent back the Perſian ambaſſadors, and 
yrote alſo to Darius. After enumerating the many injuries 
and calamities which the Greets and Macedonians had ſuffered 
om the Perſians, he alledged, that they were the aggreſſors, 
«ſpecially as they had hired aſſaſñins to murder his father. He 
offered to ſet the royal captives at liberty, if Darius would come 
in a ſuppliant manner, and deſire their freedom. 
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As Alexander approached the city of Sidon, the Sidonians, in Sidon ſub. 
oppoſition to Strato their king, ſubmitted to him. Alexander, mits to 
having deprived Strato of the crown, gave his favourite, He- Alexander. 


lation, leave to beſtow it on whom he would. Hepheſtion 
offered the royal dignity to one of the chief citizens, in whoſe 
houſe he then lodged ; but he, with a noble diſintereſtedneſs, 
refuſed it, and named for that honour one Abdolonymus, of the 
blood royal, who then ſupported himſelf by cultivating a ſmall 
kitchen garden in the ſuburbs. Alexander accordingly gave him 
the palace, furniture, and private eſtate of Strato, and even 
added part of the adjacent country to his kingdom *. | 
The Tyrians, after the battle of Ius, had ſent deputies to 
ſubmit themſelves to Alexander, who received them very gra- 
ciouſly ; but when he told them that he intended to come to 
their city, to ſacrifice to the Tyr:an Hercules, they ſent their 
deputies to him again, to inform him, that they were ready to 
do whatever he ſhould command them ; but that they could 
not conſent to his coming, and ſacrificing in their city, or allow 
any Macedonians to enter their gates. I his refuſal highly pro- 
led Alexander, who having repreſented to his officers, that it 
would be imprudent to carry on the war in diſtant provinces, 
till they had reduced Tyre, which would render them maſters 


of the ſea, marched his army thither to beſiege the place. After Bre taken 
a moſt laborious ſiege, which laſted ſeven months, he at laſt and burnt 
made himſelf maſter of the city, which was burnt to the ground, by him. 


almoſt all the inhabitants being either ſlain or made ſlaves, as 
we have related in the hiſtory of the Phenicians. While he 
was engaged in this ſiege, he received a ſecond letter from 
Darius, who now condeſcended to give him the title of king, 
and offered him new terms of peace, which were rejected by 


Alexander. After the reduction of Tyre, Alexander marched to- He 


wards Feruſalem, with the defign of chaſtiſing the Jews, who marches 
had highly offended him during the ſiege; for when he ſent to to Jer u- 


demand of them proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of his troops, /alem. 


they anſwered, that they were the ſubjects of Darius, bound 
by oath not to ſupply his enemies. The Ferws, upon the news 
of the approach of the Macedonians, were under the greateſt 
terror, and implored the protection of God by prayers, parti- 
cular faſts, and other ſolemn acts of devotion. God was at 


1— 
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length pleaſed to anſwer their petitions, by commanding Jad. 

dua the high-prieſt in a viſion, to array himſelf in his ponti- 

fical habit, to direct the prieſts to put on their proper garments 

and ſolemnly to advance with the people clothed in white, to 

meet the Grecian prince. The Fervs accordingly went out of 

their city in this ſolemn manner to meet Alexander, who, the 

moment he perceived the high-prieſt, haſted towards him, 

bowed himſelf before him, and ſaluted him with a religious 
veneration. The Macedonians were ſeized with inexpreſſible 
{urprize; but the Syrians and Phenicians, who, out of mere 

hatred to the Jets, had taken part in this expedition, were 

filled with forrow and diſcontent. Parments taking the libert 

of aſking the king why he adored the Few! high-prieſt, he 
anſwered, that he did not adore the prieſt, but God, whoſe 

miniſter he was; for when he was at Dium in Macedonia, and 

much troubled in his mind about his Aſiatic expedition, this 

very perſon in his pontifical robes appeared to him in a dream, 

and exhorted him to lay afide doubts and fears, and paſs beldly 

into Aſia; for that God would be his guide, and give him the 

empire of the Per/ians. On ſeeing therefore this perſon, he 

was convinced, that what he did was by the expreſs aſſiſtance 

of the Deity, who, he doubted not, would protect him in all 

Eis Kind- his future expeditions. Alexander then, embracing the high- 
dels tothe prieft and all his brethren, walked in the midſt of them to 7e- 
Fetus. ren and offered ſacrifices in the temple. The high-prick 
afterwards ſhewed him the paſſages in the prophet Daniel re- 

lating to himſelf. Alexander, filled with joy and admiration, 

before he left Jeruſalem, aſſembled the Fears and bid them aſk 

any favour whatſoever. They anſwered, that their requeſt was 

to be allowed to live according to the laws which their anceſ- 

tors had left them, and to be exempt from their uſual ſeventh 

year's tribute, in which they neither plowed nor ſowed. Alex- 

ander granted their requeſt; but when the Samaritans, who had 

aſſiſted him at the ſiege of Tyre, ſoon after applied to him for 

ſome favours of the ſame kind, he diſmiſſed them with an unſa- 
tisfactory anſwer, and proceeded to Gaza, which {till held for 
Darius. Foſephus is the only antient author who mentions 
Alexander's journey to Feruſalem. As there are ſome contradic- 

tory circumſtances in his account, and as all other authors ſay 

that the Macedonians marched directly from Tyre to Gaza, ſome 

modern eritics have imagined that the {tory of Joſephus is a mere 

fable *. =» | 

Betis, the governor of Gaza, having been at great pains to 

provide every thing neceſſary for a vigorous defence, refuſed, 

when ſummoned, to deliver up the place, upon which Alexan- 

der cauſed it to be immediately inveſted, although his council 

He takes looked upon the place as impregnable. After a moſt obſtinate 
Gaza. ſiege of two months, during which he himſelf had teceived two 
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gangerous wounds, he took the place by ftorm, when, in a 
moſt inhuman manner, he ordered the faithful Bætis to be 
dragged round the city till he expired, by a rope put through a 
hole bored in his heels. The inhabitants were allo treated by 
him with great cruelty, in reſentment for their gallant defence. 
Though the loſs of the Macedonians on this occaſion is not ſpe- 
cifed, yet it is probable that it muſt have been very great; for 
Anyntas was ſent to Macedonia for recruits, and Alexander ſoon 
after was at great pains to encreaſe his army by foreign ſoldiers. 
Upon the arrival of ſome recruits from Greece, Alexander left 
a garriſon in Gaza, and in ſeven days arrived at Peluſizum, which 
he took poſſeſſion of without any oppoſition, the Per/ian gover- 
nor judging it in vain to make any defence, as the Zgyptians 
now openly teſtified a great diſaffection to his nation, in reſent- 
ment of the indignities thrown upon their idolatrous religion 
by the Perſians. Alexander was received by the Egyptians as He is joy- 
their deliverer, and upon his arrival at — offered pom- fully re- 
pous ſacrifices not only to the Grecian go S, but alſo to the ceived by 
Eryptian Apis. He likewiſe celebrated magnificent games, and the Egyp- 
ſalling down the river from Memphis to the ſea, he fixed upon tian ; 
a ſpot, not far from the Canopic mouth of the Nile, for building founds A. 
a magnificent city, which he called Alexandria, after his own lexandria; 
name. This city, which was built with great elegance by the 
architect, who had rebuilt the temple of Diana at Epheſus, and 
was moſt conveniently ſituated for commerce, became in after 
ages ſo rich and famous, that, in the time of Diodorus Siculus, 
there were on its rolls 300,000 freemen. Alexander himſelf now 
directed where every public ſtructure ſhould be erected, and 
fixed the number of temples, and the deities to whom they 


ſhould be dedicated, aſſigning particularly a large and eminent 


ſite for a temple to the Egyptian Js. 
Alexander, at this time, formed his extraordinary deſign of and viſits 


viſiting the temple of Fupiter Ammon, in the deſarts of Libya; the temple 
but with what intention authors are not agreed, though it is of Jupiter 
generally ſuppoſed he was prompted thereto by his ambition and Ammon. 
vanity. According to Arrian, he wanted to imitate Perſeus and 

Hercules, both of whom, it is ſaid, conſulted this oracle. 
Whatever were his motives, it is certain he hazarded himſelf 

and his army in the higheſt degree, by undertaking a march of 

near 200 miles through a barren waite, entirely deſtitute of 

water, and without any path, the ſands being io fluctuating, 

that they are moved by every wind, and ſometimes fo raiſed as 

to bury whole armies. From theſe impending miſchiefs all au- 

thors agree that Alexander was miraculouſly delivered ; for when 

the water brought on camels backs was ſpent, there fell a pro- 

digious ſhower of rain, wherewith they filled all their veſlels ; 

and when their guides could no longer diſtinguith the road, 

great numbers of ravens, as molt authors relate, flew before the 

army with a flow motion, and continued with them till they 

arrived at the temple, which was ſituated in a moſt fertile ſpot, 


about five miles in circumference, | ; 
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This beautiful iſland, if it may be ſo called, is planted with 
roves of palm-trees, and watered with fountains and dey; 
here is alſo here a fountain, the nature and properties 9f 
which are very ſingular. Its waters at mid-day are cool, tg. 
wards evening they begin to be warm, and at midnight are boil. 
ing hot. A kind of foſſile falt was dug up in the country 
which the prieſts of Ammon carried to Egypt in little boxes, and 
beſtowed on the king, or ſome great men, as a preſent. It was 
tranſparent like cryſtal, and being purer than fea ſalt, was uſed 
by the Egyptians in their ſacrifices. Alexander, according to 
e conſulted the oracle in perſon, and received its anſwer, 
which conſiſted, according to Diodorus, of three articulars, 
though other authors ſay that it was kept ſecret. The prieſt, 
2 ſays, acknowledged him the ſon of Jupiter Ammon, he 
alſo declared to the king that he ſhould ſubdue the whole world, 
and aſſured him that the murderers of Philip were puniſhed, 
From this time, in all his letters, orders, and decrees, he al- 
ways wrote in the ſtile following: Alexander king, for of Jupi- 
ter Ammon. His mother Olymp:ias, however, was ſo offended 
with his propagating of theſe vain ſtories, that ſhe ſent to defire 

him to forbear embroiling her with Juno. 
He ſettles Alexander, on his return to Memphis, received embaſſies of 
the go- congratulation from moſt of the ſtates of Greece, as alſo recruits 
vernment both of horſe and foot. As he allowed the Egyptians to live 
of Egypt, under their own laws, he appointed Dolorpis, an eminent Egy- 
tian, governor of the province, leaving garriſons, however, in 
all the places of ſtrength under officers in whom he confided. 
"Theſe commanders were independant of each other, the pro- 
vince being thought of too great conſequence to be committed 
to : {ingle perſon, or to be truſted in the hands of men of high 

uality. 

11 Theſe regulations being made during the winter, Alexander 
early in the ſpring marched towards Tyre, where all his forces 
were ordered to aſſemble. On his way thither, he was informed 
that Andromachus, one of his favourites, whom he had left f uper- 
intendant of Syria and Paleſtine, was murdered with his retiſlue 

and pu- in Samaria. Alexander was highly exaſperated againſt the Sa- 
niſhes the -maritans for this cruel action, and having cauſed thoſe concerned 
Samari= in the murder, who could be diſcovered, to be put to death, 
fans. eſtabliſhed a colony of Macedonians in Samaria, and gave part of 
its territories to the Jews: He alſo diſmiſſed 8000 Samaritans 
who had ſerved in his troops, and appointed them lands in 

upper Egypt. — 
pon his arrival at Tyre, Alexander, at the requeſt of the 
Athenian ambaſſadors who met him in that city, pardoned thoſe 
Athenians whom he had found in the Perſian ſervice, and ſent 
alſo a fleet to the coaſt of Greece, to prevent the effects of ſome 
commotions which had lately happened in the Peloponneſe. 
Having regulated ſome other * relating to his conqueſts, he 
began his march for Thapſacus, a city on the Euphrates. Statira, 


the queen of Darius, dying during this march, Alexander * 
| c 
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der to be buried in the moſt magnificent manner. Mazæus, Alma cer 
who was left to guard the Huphrates with a great body of horſe, paſſes the 
having waſted the adjacent country, and abandoned his poſt, Ez-hra-es 
ſlxander cauſed a bridge that had been broken down to be re- and the 
paired, and marched over with his army without oppoſition. 7 i£-::, 
lle then proceeded through /eſopotamia by an indirect road, 

which he took to avoid defiles, and for the eaſier procuring of 

coviions. Darius, who had aſſembled another numerous army, 

nt Satropates and Hazeus with 7000 horſe to rake the paſ- 

ſage of the * e but a little before their arrival the Mar do- 

Nan had paſſed that river with great difficulty. The Macedo- 

mans having reſted on the banks of the Tigris two days, the 

night before they intended to begin their march the moon was 

eclipſed, which threw them into the 333 conſternation, ſo 

that in a mutinous manner they refuſed to proceed, exclaiming 

that heaven ay 7a the marks of its anger, that they were 

dragged, againſt the will of the gods, to the utmoſt extremities 

of the earth, merely to ſatisfy the ambition of one man, who 
contemned his own country, diſowned his father, and pretended 

to paſs for a god. Some Egyptian ſoothſayers, however, who 

attended the army, declaring that this eclipſe foreboded fome 

great calamity to the Perſians, as the moon was predominant 

in Perſia and the ſun in Greece, the hopes and courage of the 
Macedonians were quickly revived. As both armies were now | 
within a few miles of each other, ambaſſadors again came to 15 
Alexander from Darius with new offers for a peace; but Alex- EL 
ander refuſed to hearken to any propoſals, unleſs Darius would 
acknowledge him as his lord and ſovereign. Fhe two armies, and totat 
a few days after, came to a deciſive engagement in the plains of ly defeats 
Gaugamela, or Arbela, on the eaſt fide of the Tigris, where the the Pe, 
Perſians, after an obſtinate engagement, were at laſt totally ans at C- 
routed, There is ſcarce any fixing of the number of the com- gamela. 
batants or of the ſlain. According to Arrian, the Mncedoman Bef. Ch. 
army conſiſted of 7000 horſe and 40,000 foot. Some hiftorians 331. 
make the number of the Perſians upwards of a million; but, 

according to the ſmalleſt accounts, it was ten times as nume- 

rous as that of the Macedlonians. According to Diodorus, there 

were upwards of 90, ooo Perſians ſlain, and 500 of the Macedo- 

nans, though there were many of the latter wounded. In the 
morning of the battle, Alexander, who had been fatigued the 

night before, ſleeped fo long, that Parmenio was forced to 

awake him, and aſking him how he could fleep fo ſoundly, as if 

he were already victorious: $o I am, ſaid Alexander ſmiling, 
fnce I ſhall no longer bs put to the trouble of following Darius hither 

and thither through a cbtntry already deſtroyed by the length of the 

war, | 
Alexander, being informed that Darius was retired towards 
Media, thought it then unneceſſary, and indeed impracticable, 
to follow him, and therefore began his march to Babylon. Ar- 
ela having ſurrendered to him a few days after the battle, he 
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He enters talents. As he approached Babylon, Maæus, the governor gf 
Bab ion. that city, who had behaved very gallantly in“ the late battle, put 
him in poſſeſſion of the place. He probably concluded, that j 
would be impoſſible to defend the city, as the Babylonian; 
whoſe temples and idols had been deſtroyed by the Perf 
were eager to revolt to Alexander. They welcomed the conque. 
ror into their city with the greateſt acclamations, and having 
conducted him through their ſtreets in a grand proceſſion, made 
him preſents of very high value. Alexander, in return, ordered 
all their temples to be rebuilt, offered ſacrifices himſelf to By; 
and ſent for their prieſts and converſed with them. As he waz 
a prince of great [earnin „ he enquired after the aſtronomical 
obſervations which were ſaid to have been preſerved, for a long 
tract of time, in that city, and cauſed the beſt account that 
could be got of them to be tranſmitted to his tutor Ar:/totle, 
Antitater The conqueſts of Alexander were far from being acceptable 
obliges to the Greek ſtates, who dreaded, that if they did not ſecure 
the Greeks their liberties, before the Perſian empire was abſolutely de. 
to remain ſtroyed, it would then be impoſſible to reſiſt the conquergr, 
quiet, Accordingly, ſoon after the battle of Ius, hearing that Men- 
non, governor of Thrace, had rebelled, and that Antipater was 
preparing to march againſt him, they took arms under the con- 
duct of Agis, king of Lacedæmon. Antipater, compoſing mat- 
ters in Thrace, marched againſt Agis, whom he defeated and 
killed, with 5300 of his men. Antipater himſelf loſt 3500 men; 
but the Athenians and ſeveral others declaring for him, the other 
ſtates were obliged to remain quiet. 


Alexander Alexander having ſtaid thirty days at Babylon, where his 


takes poſ- troops had indulged themſelves in all manner of voluptuous 
ſeſſion of pleaſures, left Mazæus governor of the city; but gave the com- 
Suſa, mand of the garriſon in the citadel to a Macedonian. He then 
proceeded to Suſa, where he was put in poſſeſſion of the trea- 
ſures of Darius, amounting, according to Arrian, to 50,000 
talents, though others ſay that they were double that value. 
In this treaſury, among other curioſities, were veſſels filled with 
water from the Nile and the Danube, as monuments of the great 
extent of the Perſian empire. About this time arrived a body 
of recruits under the command of Amyntas; they conſiſted of 
about 2000 horſe and 13,500 foot, which he directly incorpo- 
rated into his veteran army. 
Leaving a ſtrong garriſon in Suſa, Alexander, after a march 
of four days, paſſed the Paſitigris with gooo foot and 4c00 
reduces horſe, and entered the country of the Uxians. Madates, the 
the Uxi- governor, defended the chief city of the province with great 
ans, reſolution, and when it was taken, withdrew with ſome troops 
into the citadel, but was at length obliged to ſubmit. Alexan- 
der, though greatly irritated at the oppoſition he had made, not 
only. pardoned him at the interceſſion of S:fygambis, whole 
niece he had married, but left him as governor over the Ux1ans 
whole territories he would not ſuffer to be plundered. 
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The Uxians being reduced, Alexander ordered Parmenio to 
march with part of the army, together with the carriages and 
baggage, through the common open road, while he, with the 
Macedonian foot, the light armed troops, and a body of horſe 
and archers, marched over the mountains to the Perſian ſtreights, 
which he found guarded by Ariobarzanes with a ſmall body of 
men. After an ineffectual attack, he was obliged to retire with 
conſiderable loſs, many of his 'men having been killed by the 
tones thrown down by the Perſians. While Alexander was 
anxious to advance, a ſhepherd was brought to him, who offer- 
ed to conduct him to the top of the mountains by another pals. 

The king, leaving Craterus with the greateſt part of the troops forces a 

in his camp, followed this guide, and marching during the paſſage to 
night 100 furlongs, and paſhng a river, arrived at the new Per/epolis, 
road, which conducted to the top of the mountain, where he 

ſurprized Ariobarzanes ; and Craterus at the ſame time attacking 

the Perſians from below, they were ſoon routed and diſperſed. 
| Alexander, being poſſeſſed of the ſtraits, proceeded to Perſis, 

and by long marches reached Per/epolrs, which, the day after, 

he, in a barbarous manner, allowed his ſoldiers to plunder, plunders 
when many of the inhabitants were moſt cruelly maſſacred. He the city, 
is ſaid to have found in this city 120,000 talents. During his 

ſtay at Perſepolis he gave himſelf up to feaſting and drinking, 

and in one of his drunken entertainments he ſet fire to the Per- and ſets 
ian palace, which was the moſt magnificent pile that, or per- fire to the 
haps any other, part of the world could boaft of. Some authors, royal pa- 
however, ſay, that the palace was burnt deliberately, contrary lace. 

to the remonſtrances of Parmenio; but all agree, that Alexander 

quickly repented of what he had done, and gave orders to have 

the fire extinguiſhed. a 1 : 

Being informed that Darius was at Hcbatan in Media, with He goes 
an army of about zo, ooo men, the following ſpring he left in purſuit 
Perſepolis in purſuit of him, and _— near forty. miles a of Daria. 
day, in fifteen days he reached Echatan. Upon his arrival, he 
was informed that Darius had retired from thence five days be- 
fore, with an intent to paſs into the remoteſt provinces of his 
empire. Seeing it now in vain to hurry himſelf in the purſuit, 
he gave leave to the The/ſalian horſe to depart, and beſides their 
pay ordered 2000 talents to be diſtributed amongtt them. Many 
of them, however, upon his declaring that he would accept of 
any volunteers among them, again enrolled themſelves. He 
ſent a body of horſe as an eſcort to the reſt, and ordered that 
they ſhould be ſafely landed in Eulœa, without any expence 
to themſelves. He then directed Parmeuio to lay up all the 
treaſures of Per/ia under a ſtrong guard, which he left there. 

Theſe treaſures, according to Strabo, amounted to 180,000 
talents, or 190, ooo according to r. 


Antipater, in the mean time, having obliged the Lacedæmo- The at- 


nians to aſk a peace, refuſed to come to any agreement, but on fairs of 
condition that they ſent deputies to 4/ia, to beg pardon of Alex- Creece, 
ander. Theſe feryices gave him a great intereſt in the heart of 

Vor. III. U | his 
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his prince, who ſent inſtructions to keep always a guard about 
his perſon, and made him ſuch remittances, as were ſufficient 
to ſupport the expence neceſſary for preſerving the tranquillity 
of Greece. He likewiſe ſent immenſe ſums to his mother, and 


moſt magnificent preſents to his old friends and acquaintance, 


He never would allow his mother, however, to meddle with 
affairs of ſtate or war, well knowing her turbulent and intrigy. 
ing ſpirit, as he received repeated complaints againſt her from 
Antipater. One day, after reading a long letter from Anti pater, 
full of complaints againſt her, he ſaid, Antipater /eems not t 
know, that one tear of a mother effaces a thouſand ſuch letters as thi, 

Alexander, after regulating his affairs at Ecbatan, again pur- 
ſued after Darius with a body of horſe and light armed troops, 
and arrived on the 11th day, with only 60 horſemen, at Rage, 
where, being informed that Darius had. paſſed the Caſpian ftraits 
ſome time before, he halted for five days. Having then ad- 
vanced with his troops through theſe ſtraits, upon his entering 
Parthia news was brought him, that Beſſus governor of Badia, 
Barzaentes preſident of Arachs/ia, and Nabarzanes a general of 
horſe, had cohſpired againſt Darius, and made him priſoner, 
On this intelligence he advanced with a ſmall body of light 
armed horſe, and by marching day .and night, almoſt without 
any intermiſſion, on the fifth day came up with Beſſus, whoſe 


The death troops immediately fled and diſperſed. While the Macedonians 
of Harius. were putting the ſtragglers to death, Darius was found in a cart 


Bef. Ch. 
330. 


% 


Alexandcr 
reduces 
Hyrcania, 


2nd th, 2 
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mortally wounded, and expired before Alexander came up to 


him. Oxathres, the brother of Darius, was received into the 


number of Alexander's friends, and the body of Darius was ſent 
with all the pomp ſuitable to his quality to S7/ygambis. 

Alexander, having collected his forces, and ſettled the govern- 
ment of Parthia, entered Hyrcamia, which quickly ſubmitted 
to him. Here Nabarzanres the traitor ſurrendered himſelf, The 
Greek mercenaries, who had followed Darius till he was taken 
priſoner, now ſubmitted, and were ſoon after taken into his ſer— 
vice. From MHyrcania Alexander entered the country of the 
Hardi, who were alſo caitly ſubdued. A party of them having 
carried off his famous horſe Bricephalus, he ordered proclama- 
non to be made, that if the horſe was not reſtored without in- 
jury, he would burn and deitroy their whole country. The 
Hurdi immediately ſent back Bucephalus, and ſubmitted to 
Alexander, who appointed Autophrodates governor of their coun- 
try. He then returned to the main body of his army, where 
his ſoldiers impatiently expected him, in hopes of having ſome 
bounds ſet to their labours, and an end of the war at leaſt pro- 
poſed. g | | | 

Atexander afterwards marched to Zeudracarta, the capital of 
Hyrcanig, where, tor fifteen days, he celebrated ſolemn games, 
and Qcriticed, with great magnihcence, to the gods of Greece. 
Mo then entered Aria, and upon his arrival at the chief city of 
that province, Satilarganes, the governor thereof, ſubmitted to 
him. flexandir, aligning him a guard of Macedonian archers, 
* | continued 
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continued him in his government; and hearing that Be had 

allumed the title of king of Aſia, he marched againſt that trai- 

tor. He had hardly left Aria, when Satibarzanes put the Mace- Satib w. 

4mian guards to death, and aſſembled a great body of forces in zanes, the 
the neighbourhood of the chief city, called Arit9ana. On this governor 
news, Alexander inſtantly marched back with a body of horſe of Hyrca- 
and light armed troops, and travelling 70 miles in two days, 214 re- 
came up with Satibarzanes, who, inſtead of attacking the wea- volts. 
ried Macedonians, fled with all the expedition he was able to The re- 
Beſſus: Alexander, having puniſhed the chiefs in this rebellion bels are 
either with death or ſlavery, appointed Ar James, the fon of Ar. reduced, 
tnbanus, governor of Aria, and then marched againſt the Za- 
range, who had taken arms under the traitor Barzaentes. 
When Alexander drew near them, Barzaentes began to ſuſpect 

their fidelity, and privately leaving the camp, ſought protection 
among the nations beyond the Indus; but they, deteſting his 
treachery, delivered him up to Alexander, who cauſed him to be 
put to death. 

The immenſe treaſures of the Per/ians, which Alexander, in The Ma- 
a moſt munificent manner, had laviſhed among his chief offi- cedontan 
cers and favourites, now began to infect their manners, and chiefs in- 
they expreſſed a fondneſs for the eaſtern extravagance and lux- dulge in 

ury, Many of them, inſtead of anointing themſelves with plain luxury. 
oil, uſed precious ointments. Agnon the Teian wore ſilver nails 

in his ſhoes ; Leonatus employed ſeveral camels only to bring him 

powder out of Egypt to be uſed when he wreſtled ; Hephæſtion 

affected, in every thing, the Per/ian manner of living; and 

Philotas is ſaid to have been nice in his dreſs, his table, and his 
equipage. Alex nden reprimanded them with great mildneſs Repri- 
and diſcretion, telling them, he wondered that they ſhould not manded 
know by experience, that labour and induſtry made people by 4lex- | 
ſeep more ſweetly and ſoundly than lazineſs, and that if they auder, 
would compare the Perſiun manner with their own, they would 

be convinced, that to be effeminate and voluptuous was the 

moſt laviſh condition, and that nothing was more noble and 
princely than labour. By his own behaviour he alſo diſcou- 

raged to the utmoſt this lazy and inactive pride; for he now 

expoſed himſelf more than ever to the fatigues of hunting and 

war, readily embracing all opportunitics of hardihip and danger. 

The courtiers, however, were neither influenced by the diſ- They 
courſes or actions of Alexander; but even proceeded to cenſure complain 
his conduct, particularly for continuing the war, and leading ot the 
them conſtantly from one labour to another. This at firſt he jength of 
bore very patiently, ſaying, It became a King to do tuell, and to be the war. 
Ul ſpoken of. Finding, however, their mutinous ſpirit ſtill en- 
creaſing, he at length harangued the army in a public manner, 


and his ſpeech had ſuch an effect upon them, that they unani- 


mouſly cried out, they were ready to follow him whitherſoever 
he ſhould lead them.  _- | 
From this time he more and more endeavoured to accuſtom 


himſelf to the Perjian . he blended with thoſe wu 
Re, 2 « the 
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Alexander the Macedonians, in hopes that this mixture and communication 
adopts the would produce a mutual friendſhip between the two nations, 
cuſtoms of With this view he choſe out 30,000 boys, to whom he allowed 
the Perſi. maſters to teach them the Greek tongue, and to train them up to 
ans, arms according to the Macedonian diſcipline. He conferred go- 
vernments, offices at court, and all other marks both of conf. 
dence and favour indiſcriminately on Perſians and Greats; and, 
by marrying Roxana, ſecured the affection and regard of the 
barbarians. 925 

A conſpi- A conſpiracy, in the mean time, was formed againſt him in 
racy for- his own . by ſome of the diſcontented Macedonians. One 

med a-. Dymnus, or Limnus, a Macedonian of no great rank in the arm 
gainſt having entered into a plot with ſome others _ the king, 
him. preſſed Nicomachus, a young man whom he loved, to join in the 
conſpiracy, which was to be put in execution in three days, 
 Nicomachus, far from approving of the treaſon, communicated 
the plot to his brother Cebalinus, who immediately repaired to 
the royal quarters, and diſcloſing the matter to Philatas, the 
ſon of Parmenio, begged him to introduce him to the king, he 
being twice a day admitted to the royal preſence. Philitas, 
though he had a long conference with the king that very day, 
never mentioned the plot, and next morning excuſed himſelf to 
Cebalinus, by alledging, that he wanted an opportunity ; but 
aflured him he — o it ſpeedily, though he omitted through- 
out this day alſo. Cebalinus, fearing that in caſe the conſpiracy 
ſhould be diſcovered by another perſon, his ſilence ſhould be 
interpreted as criminal, therefore applied to one of the kings 
The con- pages, who introduced him to Alexander, when he gave a full 
ſpiracy account of the conſpiracy, and alſo told how Philotas had trifled 
diſcover- with him. The king, extremely offended, ordered Dymnrs to 
cd. be ſeized, and Philotas to be ſent for to him. Dymnus, as ſoon 
| as he was apprehended, ſtabbed himſelf ſo deſperately, that he 
died before he could be examined. Phzlotas, when the king 
aſked him, whether Cebalinus had informed him of the conſpi- 
racy, ingenuouſly confeſſed that he had, but made his apology 
by ſaying, that he thought the ſtory not worthy the leaſt credit, 
and that he was unwilling to alarm the king with needleſs fears. 
He then threw himſelf at Alexander's feet, and embraced his 
knees, and it is ſaid, the king gave him his hand in token of 

- forgiveneſs. 

As Philotas, by his haughty behaviour, had created many 
enemies, they ſeized this opportunity of ruining him. Craterus 
particularly urged, that Alexander ought to examine more fully 
into the conſpiracy of Dymnus, who probably was not the chief 
agent in the plot. Having obtained an order from Alexander to 
ſeize Philotas, who that night had ſupped with the king, they 
immediately went to his tent, where they found him aſleep. 
As they were putting the manacles upon his hands he awaked, 
and cried, Alas, my ſovereign, the malice of my enemies has got the 
better of your goodneſs! When he was firſt put to the rack, he 
denied every thing; but at laft, unable to bear the pain, he 
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impeached many, and among the reſt his father. In all likeli- 
hood he ſaid any thing that he thought might deliver him from 
his torments. Next morning Philotas was accuſed of being 
concerned in the treaſon of Dymnus before 6000 Macedonians ; 
the army, according to antient cuſtom, having the right of 
trying capital offences. He made a warm and animated defence 
againſt the charge, urging, that if he had been concerned in 


the treaſon, he would not probably have ſuffered Cebalinus to Philotas 
have remained two days at court, at full liberty to apply him- and other 
ſelf to others; but the aſſembly, being influenced by his capital conſpira- 


enemies, adjudged him to the torture, and, in conſequence of tors put to 


his confeſſion, condemned him to be put to death. Phzlotas death. 


being puniſhed as a traitor, orders were immediately diſpatched 
to Media to put Parmenio to death. Polydamas, one of his 
friends, undertook that office; and accordingly he, with Clean- 
der, Sytacles, and Menidas, ſtabbed Parmenio, then in the 7oth 
year of his age, as he was walking in his park, and his head 
being ſent to Alexander, the miſerable remains were mournfully 
interred by the ſoldiers. 

In conſequence of theſe executions, other perſons were alſo 
accuſed of treaſon; Amyntas, Attalus, and Symmias, all bre- 
thren, were ſeized on account of their intimacy with Philotas, 
and becauſe their fourth brother, Polemon, had fled to the ene- 
my. Upon their trial Amyntas defended himſelf fo well, that 
that they were all acquitted, He having then obtained leave to 
go in ſearch of his brother, was ſo ſucceſsful as to bring him 
back, which, ſays Arrian, was thought a convincing proof 
that they were 8 

Theſe treaſons, or pretended treaſons, greatly diſturbed the 
army, eſpecially the Macedonians, who, not contented with 
freely cenſuring the king's vices, accuſed him alſo in the letters 


that they wrote to Macedonia, which were intercepted by Alex- 


ander. The king, by this means, diſcovered all the male- 
contents, whom he picked out from the other troops, and diſ- 
poſed in one body, giving them the name of the turbulent batta- 
lian, and appointing Leonidas to command them. As a farther 
precaution againſt any future conſpiracy, he gave the command 

: the auxiliary horſe to two generals, namely, Hephez/tion and 
tus. 


To prevent the ill conſequences that might ariſe from the A'rxander 
diſcontent of his troops, he ſet out on his march in purſuit of purſues 
Beſſus, and having pafled through Drangiana, he entered the his former 


country of the Euergetæ, as they were called by the Greeks, deſigus. 


that is, henefactors, having obtained that name on account of 
their hoſpitality to Cyrus the great, whoſe army they relieved 
when he was marching againſt the Scythians. They now received 
the Macedonians in the ſame friendly manner, and Alexander hav- 
ing ſtaid ſometime among them, at his departure added ſome lands 
to their dominions. His kindneſs to the Euergetæ influenced 
all the other inhabitants of Arachoſia, the moſt eaſtern province 
of the Perſian empire, to 2 to him. While he paſſed part 
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of the winter in this province, he was informed that Satihoryq.; 
nes had returned to e with 2000 horſe, and had aſſembled 3 
conſiderable army. He inſtantly diſpatched three of his com- 
manders thither with a body of horſe and foot, and $a7;þqr. 
zaues, hazarding an engagement with them, was killed in the 
action, and his troops diſperſed; the province was then quickly 
reduced by the Macedonian troops. Alexander, in the mean 
time, proceeded northwards to the mountain Parepamiſus, which 
the Macedoniuus looked upon as part of Caucaſus. He found the 
country near the mountain for the moſt part plain, without 
trees, and covered with ſnow, having large open villages ſcat- 
tered here and there. The MAZacedonions, in their marches 
through this melancholy plain, were expoſed to vaſt inconve- 
niencies, their eyes being grievouſly affected with the reflexion 
of the light from the ſnow and ice; the excethve cold alſo ſeized 
on thoſe who, through wearineſs, either walked flow or fat 
down ; fo that great numbers of the troops periſhed. Aleran- 
der, having in ſixteen days marched acroſs Paropamiſis, came 
at length to a pleaſant plain, where he cauſed a city to be built, 
which he named Alea andrig, as alid ſeveral other towns, about 
a day's journey from thence, and in theſe places he left 70 
perſons, who, weary of continual fatigue, were content to 
dwell there. Not far from hence inhabited the Branchide, who 
were the deſcendants of a family of Miletus, who followed 
Xerxes oat of their own country, after having betrayed to him 
the treaſures of Apollo Didhmæus. Though theſe people expreſ- 
ſed a great joy at the arrival of the Macedonians, yet Alerander, 
to denote his abomination of the ſacrilege of their anceſtors, 
moſt unjuſtly put them to death, and razed their city. 

Beſjus, in the mean time, to prevent Alexander from purſuing 
him, laid waſte all the country between Paropamiſus and the 
river Oxus, and paſſing that river with his forces, burnt all the 
boats which he himſelf had made uſe of. Alexander, notwith— 
ſtanding all the difficulties he had to encounter with, continucd 

He re- his march, and quickly reduced all Bactria under his obe- 
duce>Pac- dience, particularly Bactra, the capital city, and Arms, a 
tric and ftrong fortreſs, where he left a garifon, appointing Artabazy; 
Sog:4ara. governor of the province. On his arrival at the river Oxus, he 
j;ound it three quarters of a mile over, its waters very deep, and 

fo rapid, as to render it almoſt unnavigable, neither boat nor 

tree in its neighbourhood ; ſo that the ableſt commanders in 

the Macedonian army were of opinion, that they ſhould be 

obliged to march back. Alexander, however, ſending away all 

inkrm and worn-out ſoldiers under a proper eſcort, that they 

might be conducted ſafe to the ſea-ports, and from thence to 

Greece, ordered the ſkins that ſerved to cover the tents to be 

ſtuffed with ſtraw, and by that means floated over his army in 

hve days, as the enemy did not dare to defend the banks. In 

the mean time Sp/tamenes, the chief confident of Beſſus, formed 

4 conſpiracy againſt him, in concert with two more of his 
principal officers, and ſoon after brought him in chains with a 

: : rope 
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OF THE WORLD. 
rope about his neck to Alexander. The traitor was delivered 


by the king to Oxathres, the brother of Darius, who cauſed 
him to be put to death by tortures. 


Al:xander, having remounted his cavalry, which had ſuffered He ad- 
very much by their long and dangerous marches, advanced to vances to 
Maracanda, the capital of Sogdia, and from thence to the river the capital 

axartes. Near this river the MHacedoians were ſurpriſed by of Sygdia, 


the barbarians, who flew ſeveral of them, and carried off ſome 
priſoners to their faſtneſſes, where they had aſſembled to the 
number of upwards of 20, . Alexander marched to attack 
them with his horſe and light armed troops, who were more 
than once repulſed by the barbarians; but at laſt they took the 
place, and put more than one half of the enemy to the ſword. 
in this action Alexander was wounded in the leg by an arrow, 
the head of which ſtuck into the bone. 

Not many days after, the Abii, a famous Scythian people, 
ſent ambaſſadors to Alexander to deſire peace, and with them 
came alſo ambaſſadors from the Scythians in Europe. He received 
the Abians kindly, and fent ſome of his people home with 
them, under colour of concluding the negotiations; but in 
truth to bring him advice of the ſituation of the country, the 
nature of its inhabitants, their force, and after what manner 
they made war. As he had marked out a ſpot of ground for 
building a city upon the Faxartes, the barbarians began to be 
alarmed, and ſoon after openly revolted. Alexander tent Spita— 
menes to the Sagdians and Bactrians, to perſuade them to lay 
down their arms; but he ſoon found that he was chiefly inſtru- 


mental in promoting the inſurrection. He therefore reſolved to Reduces 
attack them without delay, and his troops having furniſhed ſeveral 
themſelves with ſcaling ladders, he marched againſt Gaza, cities. 


which was defended by a low wall built of mud. His troops 
preſently ſcaled the ramparts, and killed all the men whom they 
found. The women and children, and the riches of the place, 
Alexander gave to his ſoldiers, who the fame day marched 
againſt another city, which they quickly made themſelves 
maſters of, the captives and. booty being alſo delivered up to 
them. Next morning Alexander took a third city by affault, 
and ſent off his horſe to two other cities, to prevent the barba- 
rians from receiving any intelligence of what had happened. 
They, however, hearing of the fate of their countrymen, en- 
deavoured to eſcape out of their cities, but falling in among 
the Macedonian horſe, great numbers of them were cut to pieces. 
Theſe fe cities being thus taken in two days, Alexander in- 
veſted Cyropolis, the moit populous of the whole country. 
Finding a channel of the branch of the 'Zaxartes, which run 
through the city almoſt dry, he with a ſmall. body of men en- 
tered unobſerved that way, and buriting open the gates, gave 
admittance to the ret. The Hacedonians, after they had en- 
tered the city, were vigorouſly attacked by the barbarians, wha 
were at laſt, however, driven from the market-place. In this 
action Alexander received a ſtunning blow on the head and neck 
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with a ſtone, and Craterus, and many more of his captains 
were wounded with miſſive weapons. The barbarians, the day 
after, ſurrendered the citadel and ſubmitted, having loſt in the 
attack upwards of Sooo men. Alexander moving from Cyropolis 
to a ſeventh city, took it at the firſt aſſault. 

The Scythians, in the mean time, had come down in great 
numbers to the 7axartes, to watch an opportunity of attack- 
ing the Macedonians; and news was brought, that Spitamenzs 
had fortified himſelf in Maracauda, after driving out the Mace- 
Alexander donian garriſon. Alexander, nevertheleſs, ſtill perſiſting in his 
builds a deſign, marked out his new city, the extent of which was 60 
city near furlongs; and his troops working with great eagerneſs, the 
the 7ax- ramparts were raiſed in 20 days. He gave the city to ſuch of 
artes, the barbarians as had ſerved in his troops, to the mercenaries 
45 ſuch of the Macedonian invaders as were willing to ſettle 
there. 

Alexander, tho' very weak with the blow which he had lately 
received, was nevertheleſs impatient to paſs the Jaxartes and at- 
tack the Scythians, who had inſulted his troops from the op- 
polite bank. The Macedonians, encouraged by the preſence of 
their king, whom they had not ſeen for ſeveral days, wrought 
with ſuch ardour, that in three days they made 12, ooo ratts, 
or floats, and on theſe paſſed the river, tho' very rapid, in the 
Defeats face of the enemy, whom they repulſed, with the loſs of 
the Scy- 1000 men, tho* they themſelves ſuffered conſiderably. One 
thians in hundred Macedonian foot were ſlain, 60 horſe, and 1000 wound- 
thoſe ed. Alexander being very faint, and drinking freely of ſome 

. yp 2 0 
parts. ſtanding water, was ſeized with ſuch a flux as endangered 
his life. Lhe king ordered the prifoners to be ſet at liberty; 
and a few. days after, when ambaſſadors arrived from the S- 
thian king, to. inform him, that the late proceedings were againſt 
his orders, he granted them a peace, being anxious to puniſh 
the revolters under Sp:tamenes. 7s 

Some time before he had ſent 60 auxiliary horſe, 800 mer- 
cenaries, and 1500 foot, led by Pharnaces to the relief of the 
garriſon of Maracanda. While theſe troops were on their 
march thither, Spitamenes, who had ſuffered conſiderably by a 
fally of the beſieged, retired towards Sogdia. The Macedb- 
nian commanders imprudently purſued him, and on their march 
attacking a _ of the Scythian Nomades, forced thoſe people 
Sp/1amerts to join him. Spitamenes, elated with ſo unexpected a rein- 
gains an forcemegit, attacked the Macedonians, who fought with great 
advantage obſtinacy; but their leaders not acting in concert, they were 
over the ſoon thrown into diſorder, and all cut off, excepting 40 horſe 
Macedo- and zoo foot. | 
Lans. Alexqnder, to revenge this defeat, took half his auxiliary 

horſe, all his light armed foot, and a battalion of the phalanx, 
and mazched to Maracanda, which was again beſieged by Sp1- 

tamenes. On the news of Alexander's approach, he retired with 
ſuch precipitation, that tho' he was purſued by the Macedoni- 
ans 2 gpod way within the deſart, they could not — _ 

| | exanaer 
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Alexander returning from the purſuit, buried all the ſoldiers 
ho had fallen in the late engagement, and burned and waſted 
al the country thereabouts. He afterwards put his army into 
winter-quarters at Zariaſpa, whither Arſanes, who had begun 
o raiſe diſturbances in Aria, and Barzaentes, whom Beſſus had 
made governor of Parthia, were brought to him priſoners. A 
hort time after a body of recruits arrived, and that detach- 
ment alſo returned which had conducted ſuch as were diſcharg- 
ed to their embarkation. 
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Thus the army was again reſtored to a formidable greatneſs, Alexander 
flixander's court at the fame time being very ſplendid from affects the 
the reſort of the nobility of the adjacent provinces, and the ar- Per/frar 
rival of many illuſtrious perſons from Greece. Alexander now manners. 


began to throw off, in a great meaſure, the manners of a Ma- 
:0t1ian prince, and to affect thoſe of a Perſian king. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, he aſſumed only ſome parts of the Perſian 
habit, and at firſt wore that dreſs only in private. Afterwards 
he appeared in it when he had any buſineſs to tranſact with 
his Perſian ſubjects. Arrian, however, ſays expreſsly, that he 
laid aſide the Macedonian for the Median habit; which account 
may be reconciled with that of Plutarch, if we ſuppoſe that 
he, by degrees, adopted the different parts of the Per/ian dreſs, 
and at length ſcrupled not to uſe it at all times. The Mace- 
dnians were greatly diſguſted with this innovation; but Alex- 
ander now paid no regard to their cenſures, and being ſur- 
rounded by ſycophants, was daily hurried into new extrava- 
gancies. 


The Greeks, and eſpecially the Macedonians, obſerved an Murders 
anniverſary feſtival to Bacchus. This year the king transferred Cꝶtus at a 
the honour to the Dioſcuri, or Caſtor and Pollux; and after the banquet. 


ſacrifices, invited the principal commanders in the army to a 
magnificent banquet. At ſupper, the diſcourſe turned upon 
the heroes to whom they had offered ſacrifices; it was aſked, 
with what propriety they were ſtiled the ſons of Jupiter, when 
it was notorious that Tindarus was their father. Some, who 
ſat near the king, laid hold of this fair opportunity to magnify 
his actions above thoſe of Ca/tor and Pollux, and of Hercules; 
inſiſting on the natural envy of men towards their cotempo- 
raries, and how unwilling they were to worſhip thoſe virtues 
which they adored in the dead. Clytus, an old officer, greatly 
reſpected by the whole army, took fre at theſe expreſſions, 


| faid, he could not bear to hear ſuch indignities offered to the 


gods, to tickle the ears of a living prince. He allowed Alex- 
ander”s actions to be great and glorious ; but affirmed, that they 
had nothing in them ſupernatural. Beſides, they were not 
performed, he ſaid, by him alone, but by the army, and there- 
fore all the Macedonians had a right to ſhare in the praiſe 
due to thoſe exploits. Alexander being very angry at theſe 
reflexions, ſome of his flatterers, to ſoothe him, began to 
leſſen the actions of his father Philip; which provoked Clytus 


ſo far, that he began to detract from the merit of * 
| an 


Repents 
> | aban- and if he had not been prevented by his friends, he would hare 
dons him. killed himſelf with the ſame ſpear. His pn was ſucceeded 


ſelt to 
grief, 


He is 


friendſhip, and the laws of nature. 
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and to ſuggeſt, that nothing he had done deſerved to he com 
pared with what had been performed by his father. Alexander 
upon this, loſt all patience ; and Chytus {till proceeding to uh. 
braid him with the preſervation of his life at the battle of Gg. 
nicus, ſtretching out his arm, and ſaying, This hand, O Alex. 
ander, /aved thee, the king leaped upon him, and endeayoure, 
to kill him; but was ſeparated from him by his friends. Ch. 
tus being intoxicated with wine, ſtill continued his reproach. 
ful expreflions 3 whereupon the king called for ſome of his 
guards; but none appearing, he began to bemoan himſelf ex. 
ceedingly, ſaying, That he was now in the ſame condition iti 
Darius zwhen in the hands of Beſſus; that he had the empty nany 
of a king, and nothing more. His friends, upon this, retiring from 
him, he ſnatched a ſpear, and therewith ſtruck Clytas through 
and killed him. This is the ſubſtance of Arrian's account 
Other authors relate the tranſaction with ſome circumſtances ng 
ways materially different. | 

As Clytus expired, the king's indignation inſtantly cooled; 


by a fit of exceſſive grief. He bewailed the loſs of his faith. 
ful friend, the conſtant companion of his toils, his foſter-bro- 
ther, and him to whom he owed his life; and inveighed againf 
himſelf as one forgetful of the bond of gratitude, the ties of 
After lamentations and 
groans had quite waſted his ſpirits, he continued ſpeechles 
ſtretched on the ground, and only venting deep ſighs. The 
army, to ſooth their afflicted prince, who had refuſed meat for 
three days, condemned Clyzus, and prohibited his interment, 
ſeeking thereby to extenuate the fact. His friends alſo forced 
into his apartment, and endeavoured to comfort him. The 
prieſts threw the blame upon Bacchus, who had inſpired the 
king with fury, for having transferred his feſtival to the 
Dioſcuri. | | | | 
Callifthenes, the ſcholar and relation of Ariſtotle, ſought to 
compoſe the king's ſpirits by honeſt and moral diſcourſes: but 
Anaxarchus of Abdera, a ſophiſt, moſt baſely flattered his vanity, 
and corrupted his manners. When he entered, he cried out 
aloud, << 5 this Alexander, whom the world looks upon with 


baſely flat- “ ſuch admiration ! Behold him extended on the ground, and 


ered by 


Anaxars 


chus. 


„ weeping like an abject ſlave, for fear of the laws and re- 


© proach of men, to whom he himſelf ought to be a law, and 
the meaſurer of equity, ſince he conquered for no other 
end but to make himſelf lord of all, and not to be a flare 
* to a vain, idle opinion. Do not you know that Jupiter ö 
< repreſented fitting on his throne, with Law on one fide, and 
* Zu/tice on the other; intimating thereby, that let a ſovereigi 
„ prince do what he will, all his actions are juft and lawful.” 
With theſe, and the like arguments, Anaxarchus not only al- 
layed the king's grief, but inſinuated hiniſelf into his favour; 


All 
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1 com. nd by his baſe compliances, rendered him ſtill more diſſolute 
PXAndey and violent. ; E | 
to up: The ſycophants that ſurrounded him, perceiving that their 
f Gre. ouonous ſpeeches were very gratctul to him, ſtill continued 
) Alex. dem, and endeavoured to periuade him, that, in their opinion, 
VOured he was ſomething more than man, and that it was injuſtice 
nd diſloyalty in other people not to think him fo too. 
/ {.1xarchus the ſophiſt, Agis, a miſcrable poet, Cherilus, Ag 4{exand: 
roach. Aided he » Alz < poets „ Ago FCxXEnGIY 
1:7, and. other paraſites, accordingly undertook to engage the aipires to 


of hj * 
Greeks, as well as the Aſiatics, to pay him adoration. Alexan- divine ho- 


elf ex. a r re, 5 
; Ar being mightily pleaſed with this, a great banquet was ap- nours. 


* pointed for the execution of the ſcheme, when Anaxarchus, in 
> from a ſet oration, propoicu ihe adoring Alexander. The Macedo- 
rough z:ans, who were not in the ſecret, were aſtoniſhed at the ſpeech, 
ount. and knew not either what to think of Its author, or of what 
es % £2021 be faid in anſwer to it. Cali/ihenes, at length, by a 

Jong ſpeech, endeavoured to raiſe in the king's mind more 
ded; ſober thoughts but his diſcourſe, though Applauded by the 
have Macedonians, only ſerved to provoke Alexander, who proc:eded 
oded to ſettle the ceremonial. It was regulated, That when he drank 
aith. a perſon, the 27 ſhould immediately riſe up, adore him, and 
bw. having received a kiſs from the king, ſbould depart. The eldeſt 


and moſt conſiderable of the Perſiams complied firſt, they who 
were no idolaters looking upon this as an act of civil rever- 


'S of i Vi 
and ence, and no more. Leonatus, one of the king's friends, as 
hleſs drrian relates, or according to Curtius, Polyperchon, obſerving 
The 2 Perſian touch the floor with his chin, laughed at ic, and bid 


him hit it a little harder; for which Arxander caught hold of 
him, threw him from his couch, and as he lay on tie floor told 


ent . 101 100r te 
cl him, he made as ridiculous a figure as he whom he had deſpiſed, 
The When it came to Calliſibenes, he pledged” the king, and then 


the went for his kits. Alexander being deeply engaged in diſcourſe 
with Hephe/tion, did not perceive he had milled any part of the 


the 
ceremony; but Demetrius, one of his friends, told him, that 
4 the philoſopher had not adored him. The king therefore put 
büt him back with his hand; and Calliſibenes going out ſaid only, 
ty, S then, I go away with a hiſs leſs than the ręſt. This began to 
wt vive the king an averſion to him, which was encreafſed by many 
ith concurring circumſtances, the philoſopher particularly priding 
* himſelf as if he ſtood in the gap againſt arbitrary power. 
e A new conſpiracy ſoon after being diſcovered, the king took A new 
* that opportunity of puniſhing Calliſlhenes, who was accuſed as conſpiracy 
er guilty, tho? the conſpirators, in the midit of their tortures, had againſt 
re confeſſed that none but themſelves were privy to the plot. The him. 
: chief conſpirator in this plot was Hermolaus, one of the 50 a 
id young AZacedonian noblemen who were appointed to attend on 
1 the king. One day when he accompanied Alexander in the 
5 Chace, he killed a boar that croſſed the way as he rode before 


B the king; for which Acxander, who was provoked at loſing 
an opportunity of ſhewing his dexterity, ordered him to be 
0 Walpped, and his horſe taken from him. I his injuſtice fo 8 

cenſed 
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cenſed Hermolaus, that he reſolved to aſſaſſinate the king; and 
having drawn in five other youths of quality, who were al 
eſquires of the king's body, to be concerned with him, the day 
was fixed for the execution of their deſign. When the day 
came, none of the conſpirators ſeem to have relented ; yet their 
purpoſe was deieated by an unforeſeen accident. There was 
a certain Syria; woman in the camp, who on many occaſions 
behaved like 2 mad perſon, and pretended, in a dark and myſte. 
rious way, to foretel future events. Things frequently falling 
out as ſhe had foretold, ſhe began to gain ſome reputation 
and credit; ſo that the king allowed her at all times to enter 
his preſence. Alexander, on the night the conſpirators deter. 
mined to aſſaſſinate him, happened to drink pretty late with 
his friends. As he was retiring to his own apartment, this 
woman threw herſelf in his way, and in one of her frantic fits 
bid him go back and drink all night; in which it is ſaid he 
obeyed her. Next day Epimenes, one of the conſpirators, di. 
covered the plot; upon which all his affociates were appre- 
hended, and when examined apart, each of them named his ac- 
complices. They were then condemned by the army, who 
ftoned them to death. As they were all hearers and admi- 
rers of Calliſthenes, that philoſopher was apprehended upon 
ſuſpicion, and according to Ar:i/tobulus, carried about in chains 
till he died a natural death; but Ptolemy aflerts, that he was fit 
racked, and then crucihed. After this, none of the Macedonians 
dared venture to give their opinion with freedom, and nothin 
was now liſtened to by Alexander but flattery, which . 
ſuch an aſcendant over him, as entirely depraved him. 
Alexander now reſolved upon an expedition to India, which 
was far from being pleaſing either to his council or to his 
army : but he was determined not to be ſurpaſſed by Bacchus or 
Hercules, who were ſaid to have penetrated thither ; and there 
were not wanting flatterers who applauded this wild chimerical 
deſign. He marched firſt to the river Oxus, determining to 
uniſh the Sogdzans for their refuſing obedience to the governor 
he had appointed over them. Leaving Polyperchon in Bafria 
with ſome other generals, and a conſiderable body of forces, 
he entered Sagdia, which he quickly reduced. Spitamenes, how- 
ever, at the head of ſome revolted Sagdians, retiring to Scythia, 
procured a reinforcement of 600 horſe, and entering Batiriu, 
{urprized a ſmall fortreis, where he put the governor and gar- 
riſon to the ſword. As he retreated from Zariaſpa, he was 
purſued by ſome Macedonian horſemen, who had been left there 
nick; which threw his troops into ſo great diſorder, that they 
abandoned their booty and fled. Spitamenes, however, attacked 
the i{acedonians as they were returning in a careleſs manner, 
and cut them off to a man. Craterus, upon the news of this 


defeat, attacked the MHaſſagetæ, and routed them on the borders 


of the defart, with the loſs of about 150 men. 
Artabazus, in the mean time, being diſcharged, at his ow 
deſire, from the government of Badria, Amyntas, the fon 0 
| ; Nicolaus, 
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with a conſiderab 


£ " were left there under the command of Cænus, who ordered defeat Spi- 
= * them to winter in Sagdia, to defend that province from Spita- tamenes. 

a 055 nenen. That chief, however, having prevailed with 4000 Scy- 

they han horſe to join him, ventured to make an irruption into 


dia; but was attacked and routed by Cænus, with the loſs 


6 of 800 horſe. After this victory, many of the Sogdians and 

. roy Buftrians left Spitamenes, and came and ſurrendered to Cænus ; 

hh . WW þut the Maſſagetæ, and other Scythians, followed Spitamenes in- 
5 to the deſart, carrying off with them the baggage of the Sogd:- 


an and Bactrians, their allies. Underſtanding, however, that 
flixander intended to match againſt them in perſon, they flew 
Hitamenes, and ſent his head to the king, hoping thereby to 
make him ceaſe his purſuit after them. This is the account 
of Arrian ; but according to Curtius, the wife of Spitamenes, 
tired of the wretched vagabond life he had forced her to lead, 
and having often, in vain, intreated him to ſurrender himſelf 
to the conqueror, murdered him herſelf in the night, and 
tained with his blood, went and carried his head to the king. 
Alexander deteſting the barbarous action, ordered her to be driven 
jonominiouſly from the camp. 

At the opening of the ſpring, Alexander marched into Sog- 
dia, in order to beſiege a fortreſs built en a rock, which was 


we. to aſcend it. The belieged having their granaries filled with 
corn, and being ſupplied with water by the melting of the ſnow 
upon the mountain, a blockade or a ſiege ſeemed equally im- 
practicable. When they were ſummoned to ſurrender, they 
tauntingly replied, that it was in vain for the Macedoniams to 
think of taking the place till they had got winged ſoldiers. 
Alexander, to animate his troops, offered the ſoldier who ſhould 
firſt gain the rock 12 talents, and prizes of an inferior value 
to thoſe who ſhould mount after him, the laſt being to have 
about zoo pounds. Upon this proclamation, no leſs than 300 
Macedonians offered themſelves for the attempt; and taking 
with them their tent-pins and ſtrong ropes, went to that ſide 
of the rock which was leaſt acceſſible, ſuppoſing that there 
they ſhould find the leaſt oppoſition. In mounting the preci- 
pice they loſt 30 of their number, who periſhed by falling 
from the rock; but thoſe who got up having made the ap- 


ing them that he had now got ſome winged ſoldiers. The Ma- 
cedonians on the top of the rock then diſcovering themſelves, 
the barbarians were ſo affrighted, that they ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion. Among the captives were the wife and daughter of 
Oxyartes, a Ba#trian prince. The daughter, named Roxana, 
was eſteemed the moſt beautiful woman in 4/a, and had the 


good fortune to ſubdue the heart of Alexander, who, tho' vio- 
lently 


Nicolaus, Was ys his ſucceſſor. A large body of troops, The Ma- 
e number of Bactrian and Sogdian auxiliaries, cedonians 


the chief retreat of the rebels. This place he found ſtrong The Sos- 
1 beyond his apprehenſion; for the rock was not only rugged dan rock 
and ſteep, but ſo ſlippery alſo, that it was almoſt impoſſible beſieged, 


pointed ſignal, Alexander again ſummoned the beſieged, aſſur- and taken, 


* 
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Alexander lently in love with her, acted with ſo much honour and tem. 


marries 
Roxana 
his pri- 
ſoner. 
Another 
fortreſs 
reduced 
by Alex- 


auder, 


He 

marches 
£ 

towards 

Lu dle a. 

Bef. Ch. 


328. 


Several 
Indian 
princes 
ſubmit to 
him. 


perance, that he would not make uſe of the privilege of wat 
but openly and generouſly eſpouſed her. Oxyartes, who was 
abſent during the ſiege, came and ſurrendered himſelf, and was 
received with all the teſtimonies of kindneſs and reſpect. 
After the reduction of Sogdia, Alexander marched into the 
country of Paratace, where there was another fortreſs on 1 
rocky mountain, held to be abfolutely impregnable. The Aa. 
cedomans having begun the ſiege of this place with great ar 
dour, ſoon obliged the barbarians to think of a ſurrender, (Ch;. 
rienes, the commander, begged a conference with Oxyartes 
who urging the impoſſibility of reſiſting the Macedonians, and 
the generous and merciful diſpoſition of Alexander, prevailed on 
him to come down to the king. Alexander received him ſo 


obligingly, that he preſently ſent back ſome who accompanied 


him, to direct the garriſon to yield up the place; which was 
performed without delay. Alexander enrolling Chorienes in the 
number of his friends, committed the fortreis again to hi; 
charge ; and he, to teſtify his gratitude for the honourable treat- 
ment he had met with, diſtributed to all the Macedonian army, 
corn, wine, and falt meat for two months ; at the ſame time 
declaring, that he had not exhaufted the tenth part of his own 
ſtores. A body of rebels ſtill continuing in arms, under the 
command of Catenes and Auftanes, Craterus was ſent againſt 
them, and ſoon entirely difperſed them, Catenes being flain, 
and Auſtanes made a priſoner, - | 

All things being now in a ſtate of quiet, Alexander advanced 
over mount Caucaſus, as his ſoldiers called it, and in ten days 
reached the city of Alexandria, which he had founded. Lean 
ing here thoſe Macedonians who were unfit for further ſervice, 


he ſacrificed to Minerva, and advanced to the river Cophene:, 


He thence diſpatched a herald to Taxiles, and the other princes 
on this fide the river Indus, directing them to meet him as he 
advanced towards their territories. They accordingly came to 
his camp, and brought with them the moſt valuable preſents 
their dominions afforded ; Taxiles alſo promiſing, in the name 
of the reſt, that they would preſent him with 25 elephants. 
Hephæſtion, with part of the army, was ſent with the [ndian 
princes to the river Indus, to make the neceſſary preparations 
for the king's paſſing over with all his forces. Alexander, in 
the mean time, marched to the river Choe, or Choaſpes, on the 
banks of which he found a barbarous people, whom he re- 
duced, being wounded, however, in a ſkirmiſh'with the barba- 
rians. Leaving Craterus, with the heavy armed forces, to ſet- 
tle the country, he continued his march to the river Zuaſþ/a, 
here the chief ſtrength of the Aſpii, the principal nation in 
thoſe parts, was aflembled. The enemy abandoning their city, 
Hed to the mountains; but being purſued by the Macedonians, 
great numbers of them were cut. to pieces. 
Alexander then paſſing over thoſe mountains, arrived at the 
city Arigans, which he found burnt and deſerted ; but Crate- 
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„ rejoining the army, he left him there with orders to re- 
air it, and to people it with ſuch invalids of the troops, and 
inhabitants of the neighbouring country, as were willing to 
dwell therein. The army advancing ſtill forward, came at 
ength to the bottom of a mountain, on which great numbers 
of the barbarians were encamped. Alexander divided his army 
into three bodies, commanding one himſelf, and ordering Leo- 
utus and Ptolemy to lead the other two. The barbarians ruſh- 
ing down the mountains, began the attack with great fury 
but after an obſtinate engagement were defeated, 40,000 men 
being ſlain, and 230,000 head of cattle being taken. Alexan- 
{ perceiving the cattle to excel thoſe of Greece, both in ſize 
and beauty, cauſed the largeſt and faireſt of them to be choſen 
out and ſent into Macedon, to mend the breed in his native 
country, and to perpetuate the memory of his conqueſts. 


the field, the government of their country, according to Plutarch, 
Curtius, and Fuſtin, being in the hands of a woman named 
Clabhes. The Aſſaceni, upon the approach of the Macedonians, 
abandoned all thoughts of the defence of the plain and open 
country, and retired into their capital city, which by Arrian is 
called Maſſuga. Seven thouſand Indians having entered into 
the pay of the A//acenz, perſuaded them to riſk an engagement 
with the Macedonians ; but they imprudently venturing too far 
from the walls, were broken by the phalanx and routed ; tho' 


ays they behaved with great bravery, and taught Alexander to con- 
A ceive better of them than of any of the nations he had yet 
ce, met with. : : \ 
155 Alexander then inveſting the town, was wounded in the le 
ce as he was viewing the works; but nevertheleſs ordered his 
he his troops to aſſault the place. The Macedoniam, for four days 
to ſucceſſively, were repulſed in their attacks, the meftenary 
ts Indians having behaved with the utmoſt bravery ; but their ge- 
ne neral being killed, and many of them wounded, they at length 
ts. entered into a treaty with Alexander, who afterwards violated 
an the articles he. had granted them, and as they were marching 
ns away, fell upon them, and put them all to the ſword. This 
in one breach of his word, Plutarch ſays, left an indelible ſtain 
he upon his memory. He alſo behaved with cruelty to the Indian 
a philoſophers ; for they having inveighed againſt thoſe princes 
a of his party, and ſolicited the free cities to oppoſe him, he 
t- therefore cauſed ſeveral of them to be hanged. 

a, Maſſaga, after the departure of the Indians, ſurrendered to 
in the Macedonians, who were next led againſt. Ora, which was 
Vs alſo garriſoned by a body of mercenary {zdians. This city was 


quickly reduced by Alexander, who ſeized all the elephants 
therein for the ule of his army. The inhabitants of Bazira, a 
e. city inveſted by Cænus, hearing that Ora was taken, fled in a dark 
7 night to the mountains, and aſſociating themſelves with ſuch 
15 as 
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'The as were willing to defend their liberty to the laſt, withdrew to 
mountain a rocky mountain called 4ornos, which was believed impreg. 
Hornos re- nable. This mountain was upwards of 20 miles in circuit; it 
duced. height, even in the loweſt parts, was 11 furlongs, and the way 
leading to it artificial, and very narrow. On the top of it waz 
a fine plain, part of which was covered with a thick wood 
the reſt arable land, with a fountain, furniſhing abundance or 
excellent water. While Alexander was preparing all things for 
the ſiege of this fortreſs, an old man and his ſons, who had 
long lived in a cavern near the ſummit of the mountain, came 
and offered their ſervices to him. Prolemy following their direc- 
tions, was conducted to the wood on the top of the mountain, 
where, according to the orders of Alexander, he encamped with 
a conſiderable body of light armed troops, without attacking 
the Indians. The king then ordered part of his army to at- 
tempt the paſſage whereby the rock was ordinarily aſcended; 
but they were repulſed by the Indians with great laughter, 
The enemy, after this aſſault, attacked Ptolemy ; but were in 
their turn repulſed. Next day Alexander renewed the attack, and 
Ptolemy ſallied from his entrenchments againſt the Indians: but 
they defended themſelves on both ſides with great bravery ; and 
tho Alexander had aſcended as far as Ptolemy's poſt, yet he was 
able to make no further .progreſs againſt the enemy. As the 
ſteepneſs of the places which had been attacked had chiefly re- 
tarded the Macedonians, Alexander cauſed all the hollows to be 
filled up with vaſt quantities of trees; which alarming the 
enemy, _ ſent deputies to treat of a ſurrender. Alexander 
ſuſpecting that they only intended to amuſe him till they ſhould 
eſcape, withdrew his guards from the avenues ; and as the Ju- 
dians were deſcending, he ſuddenly fell upon them with a great 
ſhout, ſo that numbers of them fell from the rocks and pre- 
Cipices, and of the remainder, the greater part were cut off 
in the roads, Thus that rock was taken, which, as the Mace- 
donians boaſted, had baffled the attempts of Hercules. 
Alexander leaving a garriſon on this rock, marched back into 
the territories of the Aſſaceni, a body of whom had again taken 
up arms. Upon his arrival, finding no enemy, and the cities be- 
ing deſerted, he made it his buſineſs to ſearch out and ſeize ſuch 
elephants as the Indians had been forced to leave in the plain 
country ; and after a march of 16 days, arrived at the river 
Alexander Indus, where Hepha/tion and Perdiccas had already provided a 
paſſes the bridge of boats for the paſlage of the army. * 
Tudus. Alexander, after paſſing that river, refreſhed his army for 30 
Bef. Chr, days in the territories of his friend and ally Taxiles, who now 
327. performed all his promiſes, giving the king zo elephants, and 
Joining his army with 700 horſe and 5000 foot, reſolving to act 
in conjunction with him againſt two kings, Abiſares and Por, 
with whom he was then at war. Abiſares ſent ambaſſadors and 
ſubmitted to Alexander, who received him into his friendſhip ; 
but Porus, when ſummoned to ſurrender, returned a haughty 
anſwer. To defend his dominious, which lay on the caſt * 


of the Hydaſpes, he aſſembled a large army, with which he 
uarded the banks of that river. Alexander having left a gar- 
lilon, together with the ſick and wounded ſoldiers, in Taxila, 
cauſed the veſſels, of which his bridge over the Indus had been 
compoſed, to be brought to the Hydaſpes, where he found the 
enemy ready to oppoſe him. As it was then the ſummer ſol- 
tice, the river, by the melting of the ſnows, had overflowed its 
banks, and was very rapid ; Porus alſo, who was a prince of 
great prudence and bravery, had made his diſpoſitions with 
great judgment, and lined the banks with his elephants, which 
were exaſperated by the Indians, that their horrid cry might 
fll the Macedonians with the greater terror. 


Alexander, after waiting ſome time in view of the enemy, He croſſes 
reſolved to attempt a paſſage about 16 miles above his camp, the #- 


where there was a pretty large uninhabited iſland almoſt over- Abe. 
grown with trees. By the favour of a ſtormy night, he tran- 
jported a great part of his army into the iſland, without being 
obſerved ; and the ſtorm ceaſing about day-break, he then boldly 
ſet forward to gain the oppoſite ſhore in fight of the Indian out- 
uards, who inſtantly poſted away to give Porus an account 
of this attempt. As the river was greatly overflowed, the Ma- 
gechnians were obliged to paſs another channel, where the water 
roſe up to their breaſts ; but before the enemy appeared, they 
had again reached the dry land, and ſoon after they routed and 
few the ſon of Porus who had advanced againſt them with 2000 
horſe and 130 armed chariots. Porus, notwithſtanding this 
loſs, ſtill reſolved to face the Macedonians ; and leaving part of 
his army to oppoſe Craterus, who remained in the camp wait- 
ing for an opportunity to paſs, he marched againſt Alexander 
at the head of 4000 horſe, 30, ooo foot, 300 chariots, and 200 
elephants. Knowing well that he need not go far in queſt of 
his enemy, he halted in a firm and ſandy plain, where his 
chariots and elephants might act to advantage. After the Ma- Defeats 


cedinians had come up, Alexander allowed them to reſt a little, the Indians 


and then attacked the enemy, who for a ſhort time fought with under 
great bravery ; but their elephants being wounded and throw- Perus, 
ing them into diſorder, they were then obliged to fly, when 
they were purſued by Craterus, who with his troops had paſſed 
the river when Porus had retired. Porus behaved with great 
intrepidity, and continued fighting till every party of the In- 
dians was put to the rout. The Indians loſt in the action 
m—_ foot and 3000 horſe, two ſons of Porus being alſo among 
the ſlain. 

After the victory, Alexander ſent Taxiles to perſuade Porus to 
ſurrender himſelf, and to aſſure him, that he ſhould be treated 
with all kindneſs and reſpect imaginable ; but Perus, enraged 
at the fight of his old enemy, threw a javelin at him, and 
would have killed him, but for the quick turn of his horſe, 
Alexander, however, diſpatched other officers to him, among 
whom was Meroe, one of his intimate friends, Who entreated 
him to ſubmit himſelf to a fortunate and generous victor. 

VoI. III. 6 Porus 
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who ſub- Porus being weary, and almoſt choaked with thirſt, after much 


entreaty ſtopped his elephant, alighted, and having refreſhed 


Alexander, himſelf with a little water, deſired his friend to conduct him tg 


Alexander, who when he came up to him, was not a little ſur. 
prized. The Indian king was ſeven foot and a half high, ex- 


treated by actly proportioned, of a noble aſpect, and in his air and man- 


ner preſerved ſuch an unconquered ſpirit, that Alexander wi; 
charmed with him, and aſked him by Merce, how he would 
pleaſe to be treated? As a king, anſwered Porus. That, ſai 
Alexander, fer my own fake 1 fhall do. And therein, replied P;- 
rus, is comprehended all I can aſt. Alexander immediately gave 
him his liberty, reſtored him ſhortly after to his kingdom, to 
which he annexed other provinces almoit equal to it in value. 
Alexander was no loſer by his munificence ; for Porus remain- 
ed his true friend and conſtant ally. | 

To perpetuate: the memory of this conqueſt, Alexander c;. 
dered two cities to be erected, one on the field of battle, which 
he named Nicæa, and the other where his camp had been cn 
the Hydaſpes, which he called Bucephala, in honour of his hork, 
who died there, as Arrian ſays, of meer old age. After hay- 
ing buried his ſoldiers who fell in the battle, he offered ſolemn 
facrifices to the gods, and exhibited pompous ſhews on the 
banks of. the Hydaſpes. He then entered the territories of the 
Glauſæ, who ſubmitted without oppolition. He delivered all 
their cities, to the number of thirty ſeven, to Porus ; and having 
reconciled him to Tax:les, ſent the latter home to his own do- 


minions. N | : 
Having diſpatched a body of men againſt the A//aceni, who 


road. On the 
other fide of the river lay the territories of another Porus, whoſe 
dominions being ealily ſubdued, Alexander gave them to Pirus 
his ally. A/exander next defeated the Cathei, the moſt warlike 
nation in India, and took their capital city, named Sangala, by 
ſtorm, in which 17, 00 {ndians were killed, and 70,000 taken 
priſoners, with 300. chariots and 50 horſe, The [ndians in 
the adjacent country abandoning their cities, and flying to the 
woods, he cauſed many of them to be put to death; and razing 
the city of Sangala, prepared to paſs the Hyphaſis, a large river 
at 2 conſiderable diſtance from any of the branches of the In- 
dus, having nothing in view, as Arriaz tells us, but ſtill to 
ſeek out new enemies when he had ſubdued the old. He was 
told, that after paſſing that river, he mult travel cleven days 
thro” deſarts, and that he would then arrive at the Ganges, 
the greateſt river in all India, beyond which were many war— 
like nations, who were preparing to oppoſe him with 29c,000 
foot, 20,000 horſe, 2000 chariots, and 3000 elephants. 

The Macedonians hearing of the king's intention to march 
againſt the Indiaus on the Ganges, were univerſally filled with 
diſcontent and murmuring. Inſtead of wiſhing to triumph 
over new and remote countries, they were highly — of 
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leaving thoſe they had lately conquered, and returning to their 
own. They therefore held frequent conſultations together on 
the ſituation of their affairs. Some lamented their misfortune 
that the king ſhould make uſe of them not as lions, who fall 
fercely op thoſe by whom they are injured, but as maſtifs, to 
tear ſuch as their maſter ſhould ſhew them as enemies. Others 
freely exclaimed againft the king's wild ambition, and pro- 
teſted that they would follow him no farther. Alexander per- 
ceiving the diſpoſition of his ſoldiers, harangued them from his 
tribunal ; and by recapitulating their former victories, and pro- 
miſing them great rewards and gratifications, endeavoured to 
animate them to purſue their conqueſts. Tho' he was very 
eloquent, and greatly beloved by his troops, they, however, 
did not relent, but remained ſullen and filent, and at laſt turn- 
ed their eyes on Cænus, an old experienced general, who had 
generoſity enough to undertake their cauſe, and repreſented 
to Alexander, that the greateſt part of his Macedonians were 
now invalids, who expected, in conſideration of their former 
ſervices, that he would lead them back to their native coun- 
try; an act, which of all others, would contribute moſt to his 
own great deſigns, ſince it would encourage the youth of Ma- 
celan, and all Greece, to follow him in whatever new expedi- 
tion he ſhould pleaſe to undertake. | | 

Alexander, next day, called another aſſembly, wherein he 
told the ſoldiers plainly, that he would not be driven from his 
purpoſe ; that he would proceed in his congueſts with ſuch as 
would follow him voluntarily, and the reſt might, if they pleaſ- 
ed, return to Macedon, and publiſh, that they had left their 
king in the midſt of his enemies. This expedient having no 
ſucceſs, and his troops {till remaining fixt in their reſolution, 
the king thereupon retired to his tent, where he refuied to ſee 
his friends. Things having remained in this ſituation for three 
days, the king appeared, and, as if he had been fully deter- 
mined to purſue his firſt deſign, gave orders for ſacrificing for 
the good ſucceſs of his new undertaking. After the ſacrifices 
were over, Ari/tander the ſoothſayer reported, that the omens 
were altogether inauſpicious; upon which the king ſaid, That 
ſince his proceeding farther was neither pleaſing to the gods, nor 
grateful to his army, he would return. The ſoldiers immediately 
aſſembled in great numbers about the royal tent, ſaluting the 
king with loud acclamations, wiſhing him ſucceſs in all his 
future deſigns, giving him at the ſame time hearty thanks, for 
that he who was invincible, had ſuffered himſelf to be overcome 
with their prayers. | 


Alexander having now reſolved to make the Zypha/is the li- An in- 
mits of his conqueſts, cauſed arms of an extraordinary bigneſs ſtance of 
to be ſcattered about in different places, with mangers and bits his vanity, 


for horſes above the uſual ſize, with the deſign of amuſing 
poſterity, and of making them believe that he had led an army 
of men above the common ſtandard into India. He alto cauſed 


twelve altars of an extraordinary ſize to be erected, on wp 
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he ſacrificed, and drew a trench round his camp 50 feet broad 
and 40 deep, forming of the earth dug from thence a very 
ſtrong rampart on the inſide. 

Having then exhibited ſhews after the Grecian manner, he 
added all the conquered country to the dominions of Poris, 
and then ſet out in his return to the river Hydraztes, He 
from thence marched to the Aces where he peopled the 
city which he had directed Hephæſtion to build, by inviting 
thither the inhabitants of the. adjacent country, and ſettling 
therein ſome of his infirm mercenaries. He then procceded to 
the river Hydaſpes, where, after giving the neceſſary directions 
for ſecuring his conqueſts, he made the neceſſary preparations 
for ſailing down the river Indus to the ocean. His fleet conſiſted 

of do vellels of three banks of oars, and of leſſer ſhips and tran- 

ſports about 2000; and the Phœnicians, Cyprians, Carians, and 

2yptians, who followed his army, were appointed to have the 
management of the ſhips. | 

When all things were ready, he embarked about the end of 

barks his October with part of his army, Craterus being ordered to march 
army on down on the right-hand bank with a body of horſe and foot, 
the Eydaf- and Hephæſtion, with the greater part of the army, and 205 


pes. elephants, on the left-hand. On the fifth day after he failed, 


he arrived where the Eydaſpes and the Acęſines mix their ſtreams; 
and his whole fleet was in great danger from the violent eddies 
formed by the rapidity of both currents. Several of his veſſels 
having periſhed in the whirl-pools, he ſoon after left the fleet, 
and made ſome new diſpoſitions in his land forces. With 2 
part of his army he marched thro' a deſart country againſt 
the Mall, and on the third day arrived at one of their cities, 
which he quickly reduced, putting all that he found there to 
the ſword. Perdiccas marched againſt another city, which he 
found abandoned by the miſerable inhabitants, who were ſlain 
by the Macedonians as they attempted to eſcape. The king 
took ſeveral other cities, and cut off not only ſuch as reſiſted 
him, but thoſe who fled into woods and deſarts to eſcape bim. 
The Indians, to the number of 50,000 men, attempted to op- 
poſe his paſſing the river Hydraotes; but he no ſooner advanced 
againſt them with a ſmall ea of men, but they fled, and re- 
tired to one of their cities. 
Alexander immediately inveſted the place, and gave orders 
for ſcalings its walls. He himſelf was the firſt that mounted, 
Alexa:der being followed by Peucgſtas and Limnæus. Abreas, who on ac- 
in the ut- count of his great courage had double pay allowed him, mount- 


| moſt dan- ed by another ladder. As the targetteers were mounting in 


ger, haſte to ſecond him, the ladders broke, ſo that he was left ex. 
poſed almoſt alone to the enemy, who from their towers galled 
him with their arrows and darts. In this diſtreſs, poiſing his 
body, he leaped down into the midſt of his enemies, and was 
followed by thoſe who had mounted with him. The Indian 
at firſt fled, but returned inſtantly and attacked him. Their 


general, however, and ſeveral others being ſlain cnc 
| they 
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they again retired, and attacked him at a diſtance with ſtones, 1 
darts, and arrows. An arrow piercing his coat of mail, and my 
entering a conſiderable way into his breaſt, ſo great a quantity + 
of blood iſſued from the wound,. that he at length ſunk down 7 
upon his ſhield as dead. Part of his troops, by this time, hav- 9 | 


ing got to the top of the wall, immediately leaped down, and 
ſurrounding the body of the king, repulſed the Indians, while 
ſome of them broke down a gate between two towers, and gave 
admittance to their companions. The town being taken, the 
inhabitants were put to the ſword. The king being borne to p08 
the camp upon his ſhield, continued for ſome time in fo weak 17 0 
a fate, that his recovery was very doubtful. The ſoldiers 0 
were ſtruck with the greateſt conſternation, and continued ; 
round his tent till they were affured that he was not vead. 
When his health again allowed him to appear abroad, they ga- | 
thered round him, and eagerly kiſſed not only his hands and his 1 06 
knees, but his feet and his robes. Some Macedonians of the firſt ig 
rank afterwards venturing to repreſent to him, that he had 1711 
done very much amiſs in hazarding his perſon in ſuch a man- a) 
ner, Alexander, who was no longer a lover ef truth, was very . 
much diſpleaſed : but received into his favour, and ever after 
treated with the greateſt kindneſs, an old Bæœatian, who, to 
ſooth his vanity, told him, that ſuch extraordinary attempts be- 
came a hero. 

The Malli and Oxydrace, ſoon after the recovery of Alex- The Mall: 
ander, ſent deputies to him and ſubmitted. Alexander com- and Oxy- „ 
manded that they ſhould ſend him no leſs than 1000 of the aræcæ ſub- 1 
principal men among them to ſerve in his army, and to remain mit. 4 
as hoſtages for the fidelity of the reſt. Theſe 1000 men ſoon 1 25 
after arrived, together with 500 chariots of war properly har- T1 
neſſed and equipped; with which preſent he was ſo well pleaſ- 
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ing ed, that he allowed the 1000 men to return home; adding, 

ed that the faith of ſo generous a nation was a full ſecurity for 

m. their obedience. 58 

p- Before he left his preſent camp, which was at the conflu- He founds 
ed ence of the Hydraotes and the Aecſines, he cauſed ſeveral new a city, and 
re- ſhips to be built, and alſo founded a city on the ſpot where augments 


the two rivers join. Receiving a viſit from his father-in-law his fleet. 
Oxyartes, he gave him the government of Paropami/zs, joining 

to it all the country from the falling of the Ace/ines into the 

Indus to the ſea. He then embarked with a greater part of his 

army than before, and continued his voyage. When he ar- 

rived at the territories of Muficanus, that prince immediately Maſfca- 
went forth to meet him with all his elephants in his train, and au, an 
having offered him preſents of the higheſt value, made his ſub - Indian 
miſſion, aſking pardon for not having ſent deputies to him be- prince, 
fore. Alexander accepted of his ſubmiſſion, and admiring the ſubmits to 
wealth and beauty of his kingdom and capital city, delivered him, 
the government of both again into his hands : but left he 
ſhould afterwards revolt, he cauſed a caſtle to be built in the 


city, in which fort he left a ſtrong garriſon, He then invaded 
X 3 , the 
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the territories of a neighbouring prince named Oxycanus, he. 

cauſe he neither came forth to meet him, nor ſent ambaſſador, 

with the ſurrender of himſelf and country. Having taken two 

of his cities, and ſurprized the prince himſelf in one of them 

all the other cities belonging to Oxycanus immediately ſubmit 

ted. He then led his forces into the territories of- Samy; 

> : — 5 7 

who being an enemy to AMHuſicanus, now fled, tho' he had be- 

fore ſubmitted. Alexander was received into his capital city 

named Sindomana, his ſubjects declaring, that Sambus had fled 

for fear of his enemy AAuſicanus. | 

Having accepted of the homage of the Sindomanians, he then 

reduced a city which had revoited from him, and put to death 

as many Brachmans as he could meet with, charging them 

but re- with being the authors of this rebellion. Being informed that 
volts, and Muſicamus had revolted, he ſent Python with a body of troops 
is put to into his dominions; who quickly reduced all his territories, 
death. and taking him priſoner, crucified him, with all the Brachmars 
. who were about him. Alexander, however, after he became 
acquainted v/ith the wiſdom and generous notions of the Brach. 

mans, according io Plutarch, reverenced them, and uſed them 

kindly. After he had puniſhed Miſicanus, he ſent Craterus to 

conduct the invalids thro' the provinces vf Arachoſia and Drun— 

gia, and not long after arrived at Partala, a noble iſland in the 

river Indus, the inhabitants of which, upon his approach, had 

deſerted their habitations, tho' their prince had before made his 
ſubmiſion. Having, at this iſland, repaired his fleet, he ſailed | 

down the right branch of the Indus to the ocean. In his paſ- 

ſage he ſuſtained great difficulties for want of pilots, and at 

the mouth of the river very narrowly miſſed being caſt away, 

his ſailors and his whole army being unacquainted with the 

Bux ant reflux of the ſea, which exceedingly amazed them. 
Alexander Having ſailed out to a {mall iſland in the ocean, he there ſacri- 
fails out ficed to Nef tune, and then returned to his army at Pattala, 
to the where he had cauſed a fort and a dock to be built. Nearchus, 
ocean. the admiral of the flect, undertaking to coaſt the Indian ocean, 
and to enter the Euphrates by the Perſian gulph, Alexander 

cauſed every thing to be prepared for the accommodation of 

the fleet till their departure, which was delayed of neceſſity 

for ſeveral months, on account of the regular blowing of the 

eaſterly winds. Neerchzs ſet fail about the end of September; 

but that being too early, he was obliged to put into land with 

his fleet for 24 days. | 

He re- Aexander, forme time before Nearchus ſet fail, marched off 
ſolves to from Puttala with his army, in order to return to Babylon by 
return to land. Many of his friends had diſſuaded him from that raſh 
Baby. and dangerous march, acquainting him, that the country thro 
by land. which ke was to travel, was a wild, uncultivated deſart, ex- 
= poied to ſcorching winds. Theſe remonſtrances, however, 
only ſerved to fix Alexander's reſolution, it being his peculiar 

vanity to deſire not only to overcome all nations, but even 

Nature herlelf. He advanced for ſome time without much 
VVV TZ. difficulty, 
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diculty, and having crofled the river Arabis, reduced the 
country of the Oritæ, who with the Gedroſti ſent deputies to 
him and ſubmitted. He ordered Hephæſtion to build a city in 
their country, and then began his march thro' — a ſandy 
and barren province. As there were no towns and villages in 
their route, the ſoldiers, for want of proviſions, were forced 
to kill their beaſts of carriage. Thoſe who brought corn from 
the ſea ſide were ſo grievoutly diſtreſſed, that tho it was ſealed 
with the king's ſignet, they cut open the bags, chooſing ra- 
ther to die a violent death for diſobedience, than to be famiſhed. 
Many of them periſhed by thirſt, and when they found water 
in plenty, that was alſo fatal to them ; for they were then by 
exceſſive drinking thrown into dropſies, and rendered incapa- 
ble of travel. They frequently travelled 60 miles without 
finding water, or without encamping ; and many by exceftive 
fatigue continually Jagged behind, and ſoon after periſhed, 


never having ftrength ſufficient to join the army. Plutarch He loſes 
tells us, that of an army of 120, 0 foot, and 15,000 horſe, almoſt all 
he ſcarce brought back a fourth part out of India. When his army. 


Alexander arrived at the capital of Gedroſia, he allowed his 
fatigued troops ſome reſt, being plentifully ſupplied with pro- 
viſions from the adjacent country. Being informed here tha 
Philip, whom he had left preſident in India, had been murdered 
by the mercenary ſoldiers, hut that moſt of them had been put 
to death by the Macedonians, he wrote to Endemus and T axles 
to take upon them the adminiſtration of affairs there, till he 
ſhould ſend another preſident. 

The king then entering Caramania, was ſupplied with pro- 
viſions in great abundance, Here he was joined by Craterus 
with a body of troops and ſeveral elephants, and by Stæſanor 


preſident of the Arians, and Phariſmanes governor of Pathia, 


who brought with them a great number of horſes and all Kinds 


of beaſts of burden. The people from all the neighbouring The mal- 
cities, who had been grievouſly oppreſſed in his abſence, now admini- 
came and laid complaints before him. C/tander, Sitalces, and ſtration of 
Heracon, who ſince Parmenis's death had commanded in chief governors 
in Media, were accuſed of many flagrant crimes ; ſuch as ſup- puniſhed 
preſſing the Perſian religion, extorting vaſt fums of money by the 
from the people, raviſhing women, and, in ſhort, giving a looſe king. 


to their paſſions in all things. Clitander and Sitalees being fully 
convicted, were immediately put to death. Hleracon was ac- 
quitted; but the inhabitants of Se preferring a ſecond charge 
againſt him, he was convicted and executed; which effectu- 
ally fixed the affections of the people in all the provinces to 

Alexander. | | 
According to Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch and Curtius, Alex- 
ander marched with his army for ſeven days thro' this pro- 
vince in a kind of maſquerade, and with a Pachanalian feſtivity 
committing the moſt riotous and extravagant actions. During 
all this time the army was never ſober, the whole country re- 
founding with muſick and ſinging, and the troops abandoning 
A 4 theme 
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themſelves to every kind of licentiouſneſs. Arrian, howeyer 
aflures us, that Pz#o/cmy and Ari/tobulis, who accompanied the 
king in his march, made not the leaſt mention in their memoirs 
of any Bachanalian feſtival. 

Nearchus, in the mean time, arriving at the iſland Hormyz 
at the mouth of the Perſian gulph, left the fleet there and 
came to Alexander, who was greatly delighted to hear of thei 
welfare. Having treated him with ſingular marks of favour 
and reſpect, he ſent him back to the fleet. After his departure 
he procceded to Pez /aa, and arrived at Paſargadæ, where was the 
tomb of Cyrus. This tomb was a neat pile of building, ſur- 
rounded by a fine grove, the magi who were appcinted to take 


care of it having a houſe adjoining to it. He found the place 


rified of all the riches it was ſaid to contain; and according to 
Plutarch, put Polzmachus, a Macedonian, who robbed the tomb, 
to death. Others, however, ſay, that the robber could never 
be diſcovered. The Peiſſans acculing Orſines, a noble Perſian, 
who fox ſome time had acted as governor of Perſia without any 
orders from the king, he was tried, and being convicted of fa- 
crilege, oppreſſion, and cruelty, was condemned to be cruci- 
fed. This is the account of Arrian; but Curtius relates, add. 
ing, however, improbable circumſtances, that Alexander greatly 
approved of the adminiſtration of Or/ies, who was extreamiy 
liberal to the king and all his friends, excepting his favourite 
Bageas the cunuch, who in reſentment ſuborned vwitneſſes to 
accuſe him falſely of ſupporting his magnificence by robbing 
the tomb of Cyrus. Perjejias, who had ſaved the king's life 
when he fought againit a whole garriſon, being appointed go- 
vernor of Perſia, he immediately put on the Median dreſs, be- 
ing the only one of Alexander's captains who by complying 
with the manners of the people he governed, gained their 2f- 
fection. Baryaxes, a Mu, who had put on the royal tiara, 
and aſſumed the title of king, being now brought to Alexander, 


With thoſe who had counſeled him to revolt, he ordered them 


to be put to death, 

About the ſame time Calanus the Brachman, who at the en- 
treaty of Alexander had accompanied him from his own coun- 
try, finding himſelf declining in health by reaſon of a flux 
which hung upon him, beſought the king that a funeral pile 
might be prepared for him; which with ſome difflculty was 
granted. Calanus, who was 83 years of age when he arrived 
at the pile, performed the ſeveral ceremonics practiſed at func- 
rals; and dcitring his friends to feaſt and make merry that day 
with Alexander, whom he ſhould ſoon ſee at Babylon, he then 
laid himſelf upon the pile, and ſuffered himſelf to be conſumed 


by the flames, without making the leaſt motion. Alexander, 


that evening, invited ſeveral of his officers to ſupper, and to do 
honour to Calanus, propoſed a crown as a reward for him who 
ſhould drink moſt, One Promachus gained the prize, by drink- 
ing 18 or 20 pints, but ſurvived his victory only three days; 
and of the other gueſts, 41 were killed by their intemperance. 

| From 


| camp, allowing all thoſe Macedonians, who, through infirmity mutinies. 


an eloquent ſpeech, ſhewed the juſtice of his oven conduct and 


* 
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From Paſſargadæ Alexander went to Perſepolis, where he is Alexander 
ſaid to have blamed himſelf greatly, upon viewing the ruins of returns to 
the fine palace, which he had burnt to the ground. He from Perſcholis. 
thence procceded to Su/a, where he cauſed the governor Hu- 


ſts, and his ſon Oxathres, to be put to death for mal-admini- 1 


ſration. Finding in this city all the captives of quality he had He endea- 
left there, he reſolved to make himſelf, his officers, and his fol- vyurs to 
diers an amends for the difficulties they had undergone, pur- unite the 
poling, at the ſame time, effectually to cement his new con- Macedo- 
quered with his hereditary ſubjects. With this view he married 92; and 
Statira the eldeſt daughter of Darius, and Paryſatis the daugh- Perfi.ms. 
ter of Ochus. He gave another daughter of Darius to Hepheſ- 
ton, and to Craterus Amaſtrine, the niece of Darius; to the 
reſt of his friends, to the number of 8 he gave other Perſan 
women of the greateſt quality. All theſe marriages were cele- 
brated at once, Alexander himſelf beſtowing fortunes on the 
women. He gave preſents alſo to all the other Macedonians 
who had married Aſiatic wives, though their number amounted 
to 1, . He next diſcharged all the debts of the ſoldiers, 
cauſing each man's debts to be paid on his bare word, though 
the whole ſum came to 20,000 talents; on ſuch as had diſtin- 
guiſned themſelves in an extraordinary manner, he beſtowed 
crowns of gold. The zo, ooo Perſian youths, whom he had or- 
dered to be inſtructed in the Macedonian language and diſcipline, 
arriving at Suſa, he reviewed them publicly, and was afterwards 
very bountiful to them. He promoted alſo, without diſtinction 
of nation, all thoſe who had ſerved him faithfully and valiantly 
in the Indian war. Alexander, having ſtill a curioſity to fee the 
ocean, failed down the Eulæus from Suſa, and after coaſting the 
Pirfan gul ph to the mouth of the Tigris, went up that river to- 
warcs the army, which had encamped near the city of Opis. 
Upon his arrival there, he publiſhed a declaration in the The army 


or wounds, were incapable of ſerving longer, to return home, 
promiſing to be bountiful to them, and conduct them fate to 

their native country. This kind declaration ſerved only to irri- 

tate his troops, who now thought that he neglected them from 

2 partiality to the Per/ians. They began immediately to clamour 

in an unuſual manner, and, aſſembling round his tribunal, de- 

manded, That they might all be diſcharged, ſome inſolently call- 

ing out, That his father Ammon and he might go and ſubdue the 

wirld by themſefves. Alexander, with great intrepidity, leaped The in- 
from his tribanal, and calling to his guards, made them ſeize, trepidity 
one by one, thirteen of the ringleaders whom he pointed out, of A4-:x« 
and ordered them to be put to death upon the ſpot. The Aa- ander. 
elonians, quite amazed and confounded, were quieted in an 

inſtant, whereupon the king remounted his tribunal, and, in 
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the folly of theirs. Then he retired to his palace, where he 
neither put on his robes, nor admitted any of his friends, for 
two days. On the third he called the Per/an nobility round 

| him, 
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him, and promoted them to the principal commands in the 
army; which when the Macedonians heard, they ran like di. 
{tracted people to the palace, and, ſurrounding it, laid down 
their arms, and proteſted that they would remain there day and 


The army night till the king ſhould pardon them. When he came out to 


reconciled them, and ſaw their arms on the ground and their dejeceg 
to him. looks, he wept a great while, and after ſome gentle reproaches, 
declared to them, that he reſtored them to his friendſhip. Afer 
this Alexander gave a ſolemn feaſt, at which were preſent gooo 
perſons : the eee, ſat next the king, next them the Pe. 
He ſends fans, and after them perſons of all nations. The king after. 
home the wards diſcharged 10,000 Macedonian invalids, and ſent them 
invalids. back to their own country with rich preſents. He commanded, 
that at the exhibiting of the public games, they ſhould be al- 
lowed the chief places in the theatre, and there fit with crowns 
on their heads; and that the children of thoſe who had loft 
their lives in his ſervice, ſhould have their fathers pay continued 

to them during their minority. 

Alexander not long after was plagued with diſputes among his 
friends. Hephez/*i9n particularly preſumed too far on his kind- 
neſs towards him, and had once the infolence to remove Eu- 
menes, the king's ſecretary, and a man of great abilities, out of 
his lodgings, to make room for one of his own muſicians. Eu- 
menes, in the height of his paſſion, complaining to the king, 
told him, That fidlers ſeemed now to be the chief favourite, 
Alexander ſharply reproved Hephæſtion, and obliged him againſt 
his will to be reconciled to Errenes. 

He then left Opis, and proceeded to Echatan in Media, where, 
after diſpatching his moſt urgent affairs, he diverted himſelf 

Hephn/- again with ſhews and public entertainments. Theſe, however, 

tion dies were ſoon interrupted by the death of Hephæſtion, who was cut 

at Fcba- off by a fever, which, *tis ſaid, he brought upon himſelf by a 

tan. debauch. The king abandoned himſelf to an exceſſive ſorrow 

for the loſs of his friend; he ordered 10,000 talents to be ſpent 

on his monument, and, according to Arrian, expended as much 

in his obſequies at Babylon. Plutarch tells us, that he ordered 

the tails and mains of all his horſes and mules to be cut, 

threw down the battlements of the neighbouring cities, cruci- 

fied the poor phyſician who had attended Hephæſtion, and for- 

bade the uſe of any muſical inſtrument in his camp; but theſe 
extravagancics ſeem to deſerve little credit. 

Alexander From, Ecbatan Alexander marched againit the Coſſeans, who 

reduces inhabited the mountains of Media, and, according to fome 

the (.- writers, were never ſubdued by the Perſian kings. In this ex- 

aus. pedition he was attended with his uſual ſucceſs ; for, in forty 

days having driven the barbarians from their faſtnefles, in which 

they had confided, he obliged them to ſubmit. About the ſame 

time he gave orders for building a fleet, with which he intended 

Fe to examine the Hyrcanian or Caſpian ſea, and then ſet out ior 

marches Babylon. When he drew near to that city, Nearchus, at the 

toPaiyin. deſire of the chief Chaldenr aſtrologers, preſſed him not . 

| | abylas 
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Babylon, as they foreſaw that it would be fatal to him. Several 
omens and prodigies being alſo mentioned to the ſame purpoſe, 
he began to be very apprehenſive, and, giving way to ſuperſti- 
tion, grew reſtleſs and timorous. He therefore remained in his 
camp a great while without the town, and diverted himſelf with 
filing up and down the Euphrates. The Greek philoſophers, 
ſurprited at this proceeding, came to him, and demonſtrating 
to him in the ſtrongeit terms the vanity of aſtrology, by their 
diſcourſes and entreaties prevailed upon him to enter the city, 
where there were ambaſiadors come from Africa and Europe, as 
far as the ſtraits of Hercules, to wait upon him. 

Having made a moit magnificent entry, he gave audience ta 
all the ambaſladors, whom hc treated with great affability and 
politeneſs. He next ſolemnized the funeral of Hephæſtion with 
the utmoſt pomp and ſplendor, a particular account of which 
we have in Atheneus and Diodorus. Afterwards he began to 
bend his thoughts to the execution of certain vaſt deſigns he 
had formed; ſuch as the conqueſt of the Arabians, the draining 
the Babylonian fens, and making a baſon at Babylon capable of 
containing looo gallies. He went in perſon down the Euphrates 


about 80 miles, to examine a breach in the banks of the river, 


by which it had overflowed the country. He from thence paſted 
to the Arabian confines, where, finding an agreeable ſituation, 
he built a new city, and left in it a colony of Greek mercenaries. 
He not only determined to reduce Arabia, but had formed a de- 
ſign of ſailing round Africa, and entering the Mediterranean fea 
by the ſtraits of Hercules, reſolving then to ſubdue the Cartha- 
ginians, and to conquer rah. 

Upon his return to Babylan he found there Peuce/tas, who had 
brought from Perſia 20,000 regular troops, beſides a conſidera- 
ble body of Cefſears and Tapurians, nations lately reduced. 
Philezenus was alſo arrived with an army out of Caria, Menan- 
der with a body of troops from Lydia, and Menidas with ſeve- 
ral ſquadrons of horſe) | 

Alexander, having laid aſide his ſorrow for Hephæſtion, whom, 
by the advice of the oracle, he had ordered to be ſacrificed to as 
a demigod, fell again to ſacrificing and drinking. As he was 


retiring from an entertainment which he had given to Nearchus, 


ich a deſign to go to bed, at the requeſt of Medius he went to ſup- 
per with him, and there drank all that night, and the next day, 
to ſuch exceſs, that it threw him into a fever. The illneſs being 
but flight for ſeveral days, he gave orders for the troops to 
march, and went abroad every day, and performed his accuſ- 
tomed ſacrifices. Being at length confined to his bed, and de- 
prived of his ſpeech, a report ſpread among his troops that he 
was dead ; and when this rumour was contradicted by thoſe 
avout his perſon, the ſoldiers ſo menaced his friends, that they 


were forced to admit them, and let them all paſs unarmed by He dies at 


his bedſide, when he extended his hand for them to kiſs, and 


ſoon after they were gone he expired. This is the ſubſtance of 


the account of Plaiarch and Ariian, taken from the e, 
Juſtin, 
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Juſtin, Curtius, and Diodorus relate, that he was poiſoned 1 

the contrivance of Antipater, who was afraid of being called t. 

an account for his mal- adminiſtration. Platarch, however, de. 

clares, that he looks upon theſe accounts as falſe; for though 

the body, he ſays, was neglected ſeveral days in a hot ſultry 

place, during the diſſenſions among the commanders, yet it re. 

mained clear and freſh, without any ſigns of corruption 
Alexander died, according to Ar:/tobulus, in the firſt year of the 

114th olympiad, when he had lived thirty-two years and eight 

months, twelve years and eight months of which he had reigned, 

By Barſine, the daughter of Artabazus, the widow of Mem, 
Alexander had a fon named Hercules, who was afterwards mur. 

dered. By Roxana, the daughter of Oxyartes the Bactrian, he 

had a poſthumous ſon named Alexander, who had for a time the 

title of king. By Cleophes, queen of a part of India, he had x 

ſon named Alexander, who ſucceeded his mother in his kingdom, 

The ſtate As Alexander, upon his death-bed, had refuſed to name his 
of affairs ſucceſſor, and had only given his ring to Perdiccas, great jex- 
at Babylen louſies and conteſts quickly aroſe among his chief commander, 
upon the who each endeavoured to engroſs the ſupreme authority. The 
death of univerſal conſternation and grief at firſt hindered every one 
Alexander. from attending to public affairs; but a day or two after the 
king's death, his friends aflembled in the council room, and 
ſummoned thither all the principal commanders of the army, 

The ſoldiers and peopie, who were not ſummoned, coming in 

vaſt crowds, and blocking up the paſſages, that many of the 

great officers could not get in, proclamation was made by a 

herald, that none ſhould preſume to approach the aſſembly, or 

to remain there, but ſuch as were called by name. This pro- 
clamation, however, being unſupported by authority, was not 

much regarded; ſo that numbers of mean rank and little confi- 

deration, prompted by their curioſity, remained in the council. 

Violent diſſenſions quickly aroſe in this aſſembly. Perdiccas, 

placing the robes and regalia in the chair of Alexander, laid 

upon them the ring, declaring that he moſt willingly refigned 

any authority that might be intended him by the king, when 

this ring was delivered to him. Aridæus, the baſtard brother 

of Alexander, a man whoſe body and mind had been weakened 

by a potion ſaid to have been given to him by Olympras in his 

infancy, was named as ſucceſſor to the empire. This nomini- 

tion was agreeable to the Macedonian phalanx ; but Perdicas, 

Ptolemy, and moſt of the horſe officers, oppoſed this meaſure, 
Arideus and rather than aſſent to it, choſe to quit the city. /deleagr, 
declared however, at the head of the phalanx, ſupported their reſolu- 
ſacceflor tion, and arraying Aridæus in royal robes, put on him the arms 
of Alex- of Alexander, and ſaluted him by the name of Philip, to render 
ander. bim more popular. The other party ſtill perſiſted in their op- 
poſition, all their affairs being managed by Perdiccas, who hav- 
ing been in fayour with Alexander, was ſtrongly confided in by 
the nobility. Aridæus being entirely under the management 0! 
| Aeleap?r, 
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Meleager, this laſt became very formidable, as he was ſupported 
by the phalanx, who began to entertain a perſonal love for the 
new king, on account of his mildneſs and moderation. 

The animoſities ſoon became violent, and Meleager ſent out 
: party to ſeize Perdiccas, who, however, were ſo awed and 
terrified by that officer, that they durſt not put their deſign in 


litreſſed them by famine, and ſo great confuſion enſued, that 
both parties began to think of an accommodation, which was 
effected by blending both ſchemes together, Philip, or Aridæus, 
being allowed the regal title, and the authority veſted in the great 
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execution. Though the infantry were in poſſeſſion of the city, a diviſion 
et the cavalry, by ſhutting up the paſſages to the town, ſoon in the 


gficers, cf whom Meleager was to be held the third. The re- Eumenes 
conciliation of the parties was owing to the negotiations of Eu- reconciles 
menes the Cardian, who, through modeſty, declined public no- the two 
tice, and had affected a neutrality as being a ftranger by birth. parties. 


He had been bred up under Philip, who had made him his ſecre- 
tary ; Alexander not only continued him in the ſame poſt, but 
had raiſed him to the higheſt military commands, he being one 
of ſo rare a genius, as to be alike ſuited to act in a camp or a 
court. When the marriages were celebrated at Suſa, Eumenes 
was in ſome meaſure allied to Alexander, the king giving him 
Artois, the ſiſter of his own wife Barcina. | 

In conſequenee of the accommodation effected by Eumenes, 
all the great officers of the army now appeared at court, and 
Perdiccas ſoon gained ſuch an aſcendancy over Philip, that he 
had the ſole direction of affairs at his pleaſure. Under the ſpe- 
cious title of protector, he eagerly deſired to aſſume the ſove- 
reignty, while others ſecretly aimed at the diviſion of the em- 
pire, that, under the name of governments, they might ſecure 
kingdoms to themſelves. As the late diviſion had been chiefly 
owing to the mutinous ſpirit of the phalanx, Perdiccas prevailed 
with Meleager to agree to a luſtration of the army, and having 
drawn all the troops into the field, he drew out of the phalanx, 
by force, 30 who had been moſt active for Meleager, and threw 


them to the elephants, who trampled them to death. Meleager, Pe diccas 
ſeeing his chief partizans taken off, found himſelf betrayed, orders Me- 


and upon his return to Babylon took ſanctuary in a temple ; but Jag to 
Perdiccas, without ceremony, ordered him to be ſlain at the be flain. 


altar. | 

Perdiccas, to free himſelf from competitors, provide for the 
ſafety of the empire, and ſatisfy the ambition of the principal 
commanders, called a general council, in which was made, 
according to Arrian, the following diſtribution of honours and 


governments. Aridæus, and the ſon of Roxana, who was now The em- 
born, and named Alexander, were to enjoy the regal authority. pire di- 


Antipater had the government of the European provinces, as vided. 


eneral of the army there. Craterus had the title of protector. 
erdiccas had the office of general of the houſhold troops in the 
room of Hephæſtion. Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, had Egypt, 


Libya, and that part of Arabia that borders on Egypt. Cleomenes, 
| I : aA man 
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a man of an infamous character, whom Alexander had made 
receiver-general in Egypt, was made Ptolemy's deputy. Laine. 
don had Syria; Philotas, Cilicia; Pithon, Media; Eumene; 
Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and all the country bordering on the 
Euxine ſea as far as Trapezus ; but theſe were not yet conquered 
ſo that he was a governor without a province. Antigonus had 
Pamphylia, Lycia, and Phrygia major; Caſſander, Caria; Mp. 
nander, Lydia; Leonatus, Phrygia on the Helleſpont. Thracy, 
and the adjacent regions, were conſigned to Lyſimachus; the ref 
of the countries in Europe, ſubject to the Macedonians, as far a8 
the Ceraunian mountains, with all Greece, were left to Cratery 
and Antipater. The other provinces, not mentioned in this di 
viſion, remained under the governors appointed to them by Alex- 
$4 F. | 
bing the firſt diſputes, the dead body of Alexander had lain 
neglected ſeven days; but it was at length embalmed, and the 
care of the royal funeral was committed to a commander named 
Aridæus. As the commanders had taken little notice of his body, 
they made no ſcruple of vacating his will; by his will we mean 
a ſhort memorandum of things he would have done. The firſt 
article concerned the building of a fleet of 1000 ſtout gallies, to 
be made uſe of againſt the Carthaginians and other nations, who 
ſhould oppoſe the reduction of the coaſts of the dediterranean 
ſea, The ſecond directed a large and regular highway along 
the ſea coaſt of Afric, as far as Ceuta and Tangiers. The third 
ordered the erecting 11x temples of extraordinary magnificence, 
at the expence of 1500 talents each. The fourth appointed 
forts, arſenals, havens, and docks to be made in proper places 
throughout his empire. By the fifth, he propoſed the building 
ſeveral new cities in Europe and Aſia, thoſe in Aſia to be inhabited 
by colonies from Europe, and thoſe in Europe to be filled with 
ratics. Laſtly, to adorn his ſather's ſepulchre, he deſigned to 
erect a monument equal to the biggeſt pyramid in Egypt. 


The go- Noxana, who was now mother of one of the kings, had ſome 
vernment ſhare of the adminiſtration of affairs; and having, from the begin- 
In the ning, acted in concert with Perdiccas, immediately, upon Alexan- 


hands of der's death, ſhe wrote to Statira and Drypetis, the daughters of 
Perdiccas Darius, ordering them in his name to come to Babylon, where 
and Rox- they were no ſooner arrived, than ſhe cauſed them to be mur- 
ana. dered. The news of Alexander's death made ſuch an impreſſion 
on Siſgambis, the mother of Darius, that, to free herſelf from 
the calamities which ſeemed now to threaten her, ſhe ſtarved 
herſelf to death. £5 
The mer- On the news of his death alſo, the mercenary Gree#s, who 
cenary had been ſtationed, though againit their inclination, in the pro- 
Greeks vinces of upper Aſia, openly declared their intention of return- 
mutiny ing to their native country; and aſſembling to the number of 
and re- 20, ooo foot and 3000 horſe, they choſe Philo for their leader, 
ſolve to and began their march for the ſea. Perdiccas, to puniſh theſe 
return rebels, as he called them, ſent P:th9 with a body of troops 


home. againſt them. Pitho had formed a ſcheme of ſetting up for _ 
| Ell, 
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ſelf, by prevailing on the rebels to join his forces; but Perd;c- 
a, who was aware of his defign, publicly ordered the rebels to 
he put to the ſword, and their effects to be diſtributed amongſt 
his troops. Lipodorus, who commanded zooo of the rebels, They are 
being bribed by Pitho, he obtained an eaiy victory over them, defeated 
and granting thoſe who ſurvived good terms, great numbers of and cut to 
them entered into his ſervice, which gave him hopes of execut- pieces. 
ing his ambitious deſign ; but the Macedonians, remembring 
the commands of Perdiccas, put them all to the ſword. Pitho, 
being thus defeated in his views, returned with his Macedonians 
to Perdiccas. | | 

In the mean time, the Rhodians thruſt out the garriſon of the 
Macedonians, and freed their city. The Athenians alio, with 
many other Greeks, entered into an alliance to maintain the 
liberty of their country againſt Antipater, and were ſo ſucceſsful 
as to defeat him near Lamia, whence the war was called the 
Lamian war. Lyſimachus, about the ſame time, was engaged 
in a war with Seuthes king of Thrace, and with difficulty main- 
tained himſelf in his province againſt the ſuperior numbers of 
the Thracians. | 

Eumenes had not the leaſt footing in his province, which was Fumenes 
an unconquered kingdom, governed by Ariarathes, who for ſe- put in poſ- 
veral years had. been making preparations for the defence of his ſeſſion of 1 
dominions. It had been agreed, that Leonatus, governor of Cuippade- if j, 


Phrygia, and Antigonus, governor of Pamphilia, Lycia, and cia. 
Phryzia major, ſhould aſſiſt Eumenes with a great body of troops 

to diſpoſſeſs Ariarathes. Antigonus, however, was now become 11 
too haughty to think of acting in ſubſerviency to another. 4 0 
Leonatus propoſed to aſſiſt Eumenes with an army; but inſtead of 1 
marching into Cappadocia, he went into Greece, at the ſolicita- i 
tion of Antipater, to aſſiſt him, as he pretended, againſt the 
Grecians ; but in reality to ſeize Macedonia for himſelf, and 


marry Cleopatra the ſiſter of Alexander. Eumenes, to whom he 79 
communicated his deſign, ſtole away from him by night with 11 
his attendants and treaſure, which amounted to 5000 talents, 9 
and went to Perdiccas, who, in return for his fidelity, marched 9 


in perſon into Cappadocia, and defeating Ariarathes, cauſed him „ 
in a cruel manner to be crucified, and put Eumenes in poſſeſſion ba 
of his dominions. Eumenes ſettled his province in a prudent EA 
manner, and leaving his friends governors of the principal | 
cities, accompanied Perdiccas into Piſidia. Lauranda, and Iſau- 
rus, two cities of that province, were taken and deſtroyed by 
Perdiccas, becauſe they had ſlain Balacrus, whom Alexander had 
appointed their governor. | | 
eraiccas then marched with the royal army into Cilicia, and The am- 
the following ſpring ſent Eumenes back to Cappadocia. At the bitious 
fiſt diviſion of the provinces, to ſtrengthen his intereſt, he en- detigns of 
tered into an alliance with Antipater, and married his daughter Pes diccai. 
aa. Now, when the regency of the empire had greatly 
raiſed his credit and authority, he began to affect the kingdom 
of Macedon, being privately ſollicited by Olympias to 1 9 — 
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daughter Cleopatra, the widow of the king of Epire, who az 
then at Sardis. As he judged that Antigonus would be a great 
obſtacle to the execution of his deſigns, he reſolved to take him 
off, and, with this view, cauſed numberleſs accuſations to he 
ſet on foot againſt him. Antigonus, who had an underſtandin 
too penetrating to be impoſed on, pretended to buſy himſelf in 
collecting proofs of his innocence againſt the day of trial; but 
took an opportunity of ſailing into Greece, and diſcloſed to 4y. 
tipater and Craterus the whole plan that Perdiccas had formed. 
Upon the repreſentations of Antigonus, Antipater and Craterys 
immediately concluded a peace with the Ætolians, and advanced 
towards the Hellaſpont, engaging Ptolemy, governor of Egypt, in 
their intereſt. 
The ſuc-= Ptolemy had hitherto remained in peaceable poſſeſſion of Egyſt, 
ceſs of which he governed with ſo much wiſdom, clemency and juſtice, 
Prolemy in that great numbers of men flocked from all parts to Alexandria, and 
E:ypt. chearfully lifted themſelves into his ſervice. About this time, 
Bef. Ch. Arideus, having completed the magnificent preparations for the 
321. funeral of Alexander, ſet out with the corpſe for the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. As a ſuperſtitious opinion prevailed, that the 
colony in which the body was laid would flouriſh moſt, Pergic- 
cas, out of a love to his native foil, would have ſent it to Mace- 
The corps n; but Arideus, pleading the king's expreſs direction, pro- 
of Jlex- ceeded to Egypt, Ptolemy, in honour of the king, meeting the 
auser con- corps with his army as far as Syria. When the corps arrived in 
duced to gypt, Ptolemy cauſed it to be placed in a magnificent temple, 
Alexan- Which he built for that purpole in Alexandria, where it was to 
aria. be feen many ages after, 

The power of Ptolemy being now very formidable, as he was 
at the head of a numerous army, and commanded a large, po- 
pulous, and fertile province, Perdiccas, who was informed of 
the alliance concluded betwixt him and Autipater, reſolved to 

Perdiccas march in perſon into Egypt, and ordered Eumenes to proceed to 
makes the Helleſpont, to oppoſe Antipater and Craterus. Alcetas the 
war on brother of Perdiccas, and Neoptolemus the governor of Armenia, 
Ptolemy. had directions to obey the orders of Eumenes, which not a little 
| diſpleaſed them. When Craterus and Antipater advanced, A.- 
cetas abſolutely refuſed to take the field, even though the war 

was made againſt his brother; and Meoptolemus appeared in 

arms in favour of the enemy. Antipater and Craterus made 

large offers to Eumenes, if he would come over to their party; 

but he refuſed to hearken to them, and having with the utmoſt 

diligence raiſed and diſciplined a, body of 6300 horſe, he ſurpriſed 

and routed Neoftolemus, who fled with about zoo men to Crate- 

rus, the reſt of his troops entering into the ſervice of Eumenbs. 

Craterus Craterus, being aſſured by Neoptolemns, that the Macedonians in 
and Neoz- the ſervice of Eumenes would no ſooner fee him but they would 
zolemus de- come over to him, ſent Artipater into Cilicia, and advanced 
feated and againſt Eumenes. This general, ſenſihle that his Hacedontans 
ſlain by would all refuſe to fight againſt Craterus, had the addreſs to 


Eumenes, conceal from them the enemy they were to engage with, and 
| gave 
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gave out that Neoptolemus and Pigris were marching to ſurpriſe 
him. When the two armies came to engage, he placed a body 
of foreign horſe over againſt Craterus, who attacked him vigo- 
rouſly, and mortally wounded him. On the other wing Eume- 
1s flew Neoptolemus with his own hand; ſo that the enemy, 
being routed both on right and left, were obliged to abandon 
the held of battle. After the victory, Eumeues ſent to the 
phalanx, and thoſe who had ſurvived the engagement, to let 
them know, that thoſe who did not chooſe to enter into his ſer- 
rice, might have leave to go where they pleated. The phalanx 
took the oath of fidelity to him, but at night baſely deſerted 
him, and went to Antipater. 
Perdiccas, in the mean time, advanced with the royal army 
to Egypt; but when he arrived at that kingdom, his troops, 
who were diſguſted with his arbitrary command, deſerted in 
great numbers to Ptolemy, whoſe mildneſs and generoſity had 
rocured him an univerſal reputation. Having paſted the river 
Nil, he attacked the entrenchments of Ptolemy, which were 
defended with the greateſt reſolution ; ſo that he was obliged to 
retire with conſiderable loſs. He then attempted to repaſs a 
branch of the river, but loſing 2000 men in that undertaking, 
which he was not able to accompliſh, the phalanx mutinicd, 
and 100 principal officers immediately went over to Ptolemy. 
Afterwards a troop of horſe, entering into a conſpitacy againſt Per Tecas 
him, went to his tent and murdered bim. "two days after the ain. 
death of Perdiccas, the army received intelligence of the victory 
obtained by Eumenes; but Ptolemy, having juftihed his conduct 
to the troops the day before, now ſo artiuily heightencd their 
reſentment for the death of Craterus, that in a rage they pailed 
a decree, declaring Lumenes, and 50 other perſons of the ſame 
party, enemies to faccdon, giving joint commiſſion to Autigo- 
nus and Antipater to proſecuts the war againſt him. Hitbon, WH 
had routed the Greet mercenaries, and Aridæus, who had con- 
ducted the body of Alerauder to Egypt, were then declared re- 
gents, and led the army back to Syria. As Enrydice, the wife 
of Philip, interfered in all aflairs, and was ſupported in her 
pretenſions by the Macedoniame, the two guardians, when they 
arrived at Ti aradifus, reſigned their office, and Aulipater, Lntipater 
who had joined them, was choſen ſole protector with ſovereign declared 
power. Antipater, having checked Eurydice, and quelled a ſe- guardian 
dition of the army raiſed by her, made a new diviſion of the of the 
provinces. Egyßt, Libya, and the parts adjacent were given to kings. 
Ptilemy, who, if they had been given to any other, would not 
probavly have parted with them. Sig was confirmed to Leo- 
medin; Szleucus had Babylon; Philorcuus, Gilicia ; and Amphi- 
machus had Heſopotamia and Arbelicis. Srfrana fell to Autigenes, 
who commanded the Macedonian ſilver ſhields. Peuceſtas held 
Perſia; Tlepolemus, Caramemnid; Pitbon, Media, as far as the 
Caſpian ſtraits; Staſander had Aria and Drangia; Philip, Par- 


tha; Staſanor, Battria and Sogdia; Sybirtius, Aracgſia; Cape 
Fadrcia was aſſigned to Nicanor, and Iycaonia was added to the 
| * | 


Vol. III. : government 
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government of Autigonus; Clytns had Lydia; Aridæus, Phrys', 
the leſs; and Cœſſunder, Caria, being alſo appointed genera] of 
the horſe. Antipater, having thus ſettled all things, returned to 
Macedonia with the kings. . | 

Eumenes, in the mean time, provided with the utmoſt pry. 
dence for his own defence; he was joined by Alcetas the brother 
of Perdiccas, and by Attalns his brother-in-law, who, upon hi; 
death, had retired with the fleet to Tyre, where he received 
thoſe who fled from the camp at Memphis, and then failed to 
act in concert with Zumenes, The following ſpring, Artis; 
who was charged to carry on the war againſt Eume; 


marched with his army into Cappadocia, and having bribed Ahl. 


lonides, his general of the horfe, he gained a compleat vidtory 
over him, and killed 8000 of his men. ZEumenes, after this de. 
feat, preſerved his remaining troops for ſome time, by often 
changing the place of his retreat, being greatly admired for the 
tranquillity and ſteadineſs of mind he {till maintained. At lat, 
diſmiſſing all his men except 600, he with theſe retired into the 
caſtle of Nora, a place excecdingly ſtrong by its ſituation, on the 
top of an inacceſſible rock, well tortified, and ſtored with all fort 
of proviſions, where he reſolved to abide a ſiege. Antigonus cauſel 
the place to be inveſted, but judging that the ſiege would be 
very tedious, he defired a conference with Eumenes, which, 
upon his ſending hoſtages to the fort, was granted. Eumeny 
behaved to Antigonus as if they had treated upon equal terms, 
and demanded to be confirmed in his ſeveral governments, and 
to be honourably rewarded for his ſervices. All the Mace 
nians who were preſent, were aſtoniſhed at his courage and 
ſpirit : thoſe who could only fee him were charmed with the 
ſweetneſs of his aſpect and the beauty of his perſon ; for he 
was one of the handſomeſt men of his age, the moſt perfect in 
his exerciſes, and his intrepidity was tempered with great mild- 
neſs. Autigonus, finding that no accommodation could be 
made, and the AZacedonans crowding round them in great num: 
bers, he took Eumenes in his arms, and conducted him to tie 
rock. He then ſurrounded the fortreſs, which was but a quar- 
ter of a mile in compaſs, with a ſtrong wall, and marched into 
Piſidia againit Alcetas and Attains, whom he ſurpriſed and to- 
tally defeated. Attalus, with ſome others, were taken pri 
ſoners ; but Alcetas, with about 6-05 men, eſcaped to Termeſſus 
where he was ſlain by the treachery of the * 
Antigonus, about this time, being informed of the deat! cf 
Anti pater, and that Poly/berchon had ſucceeded him as tutor to 
the kings, began to aſpire to the dominion of A/ia, having dt 
his command an army of $0,000 ſoot, 19,000 horſe, many ele- 
phants, and treafure in abundance. He judged it necetiary, 
however, to bring over £:menrs, and ſent by his countrymal 
Ferom of Cardia, the form of an oath to be taken by him. The 
purport of this oath was, that he ſhould be faithful to Antigonus 
and have the ſame friends and enemies with him. Eumencs a 


tered the article, and inſtead of Antigonus he inſerted Ohne 
tid 
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910 the tings, and the royal family; and the 1Zacedonians, who were 
| of employed in the ſiege, approving of this amendment, he took 


u- 

her the governors of the provinces, and giving them to his friends. 
his He took by force Epheſus, and ſeveral other cities in the Lydrar 
ved province, Clitus the governor having ſailed over to Hacedimia, 
to to give intelligence of his revolt, Arideus, governor of leſſar 
ws, Phrygia, raiſed an army in his own defence, and ſent part of 
wes, his forces to the relief of Enmenes, who, however, . obtaincd his 
. liberty in the manner we have already related. 

ry The revolt of Antigonus having occaſioned 2 great alarm, 


"9 


he captain-general under the kings in Aa Minor, ordering the 
ft, governors to ſupply him with money for the charges of the war, 
he and to pay him 500 talents for the re-eitabliikment of his own 
he affairs. The captains of the Argyraſprdes, or filver thields, 
rts were alſo ordered to ſerve under him. Eumenes, who, imme- 
00 diately after his confinement, had collected a body of 2500 
be men, finding himſelf likely to be overpowered by a large de- 
h, tachment of the army of Autigouus, evacuated Cappadocia, and 
ny croſſing mount Taurus, entered Cilicia, where he was joined by 
5 Antigenes and Teutamus with zoco. Antigenes and Teutamus 


treated Eumenes outwardly with great reſpect; but he ſoon per- 
ceived that they, and the other Aacedonian officers, in their 


the oaths, and they inſtantly ſer him and his iriends at liberty, 
to the great diſſatisfaction of Autigonus, who now openly pub- 
liſhed his defign of ſeizing the ſovereignty of Aa, dilpolleting 


Polhßperchan, the regent, who was at war with Ceferder in 
Greece, diſpatched to Eumenes a commiſſion, conſtituting him 
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nd zarts envied him. To leſſen their malice, he refuſed the 500 Eis pru- 
Ne talents, and the title of general; and, to check their ambition dent con- 


and jealouſy, had recourſe to the ſpirit of ſuperſtition, 
them, that Alexander had appeared to him in a dream, and 
ſhewed him a royal pavilion with a throne in it, ſaying, That 
if they would fit in council, there he himſelf would be preſent, 
and proſper all the conſultations and enterpriſes they mould be- 


te gin in his name. They accordingly, by his advice, erected a 
Ir- royal tent and a throne, which they called Alenander's, where 
to they met to conſult upon all affairs of moment. To provide 


for his own ſafety, he borrowed large ſums of thoſe that hated 
him moſt, and gave the money to ſuch friends as he could truſt, 
ordering them to raiſe ſoldiers upon large pay. By theſe arts he 
quickly aſſembled an army of upwards of 17,000 men. 


of Both Autigonus and Ptolemy uſed their utmoit endeavours to 
to corrupt the Macedonians in the ſervice of Eumencs, but without 
a ſucceis. He marched with his army into Phonic:a, which had 
le. been unjuſtly ſeized by Ptolemy, and applied himſelf diligently 
b raiſe a naval force, in hopes of being maiter of the ſca, in 
conjunction with the fleet of Polyſperchon; but Autigonus having 


entirely deſtroyed that fleet, and marching againſt him in per- 
ſon, Eumenes thought it prudent to retreat; and accordingly, 
paſſing the river Euphrates in ſight of the enemy, he took up his 
winter quarters at Cara in Aeſopotumia, requeſting Pithen and 

. Seleucus, 


He told duct. 
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Seleucis, in the name of the kings, to join him with their 

: forces; they, however, inſtead of joining him, endeavoured, 
He is though in vain, to debauch his ſoldiers. The following ſpring 
joined by he advanced into Sſiana, where he was joined by Peuceſtas, 
the gover- Polemon, Sybirtins, Staſander, Androbazus, and Eudames with 
nors of the 21,000 foot, 4600 horte, and 120 elephants. Though each of 
upper theſe officers was deſirous of having the chief command, and 
provinces. the ſoldiers, when they were feaſted by them, ſeemed inclined 
to gratify them, yet in time of danger the whole army declared 

for Eumenes, who encamped on the banks of the Tigris waiting 

for Antigonus. That general, having entered into an alliance 

with Swe; and P:thon, returned from Sy/a, which had refuſed 

to admit him to the Pajitigris, within a few miles of Eumenes, and 

Te gains ſent before 8500 of his troops. "Theſe being ſuddenly attackedby 
an advan- Fymenes, endeavoured to repaſs the river, but 4000 of them 
tage over were drowned and killed, and as many taken priſoners. Ati. 
Antigonus. gonus, checked by this confiderable loſs, marched into Media, 
the province of Pitho; but, contrary to his advice, imprudently 

led his army through the country of the Caſſeans, who attacked 

them on all ſides; ſo that for nine days they ſuſtained the greateſt 
hardſhips. Upon his arrival in Media, his army was again re- 

cruited and ſupplied with proviſions, which made him refc/ye 


to march into the provinces of thoſe governors who had fide VI 
with Eumenes, with the deſign to diſplace them. 4 
£umenes, in the mcan time, to gratify theſe governors, W 
marched into Per/:s, though he was rather inclined to return to oi 
the coaſts of the Mediterranean, In twenty-four days he reached 71 
Perſepslis, where Peucgſlas made a grand feaſt for the army, ani ſt 
loaded them with ſuch extravagant favours, that Eumenes began hi 
to ſuſpect he aimed at the ſovereign command. He therefore 
forged a letter in Syrian character in the name of Orontes, go- pe 
vernor of Armenia, importing, that the party of Olympias bad 12 


killed Caſſander, and that the power of the kings being tho- of 
roughly ſettled in Macedon, . had entered Aja with th 
a powerful army, and advanced as far as Cappadocia, This pl 


letter, which was directed to Peuce/tas, being credited by the 0 
army, all the officers immediately paid their court to Eumen, in 
and thoſe were the moſt forward who hated him moſt. He too W. 
all in good part, and, according to cuſtom, borrowed money to 
of thoſe whom he feared : ſoon after, giving an entertainment ne 
to the troops, he drank more freely than he inclined, to gratiy fre 
his officers, which threw him into a fever, ſo that he was obliged mM: 
to be carried in the rear in a litter. Antigonus, hearing of I co 
ſickneſs, advanced againſt his army, and appeared in ſight 8 


them as they marched ; upon which, the Macedonians imme 


diately called out for Eumenes, and deſpiſing Peuce/tas and it at 
other officers, who wanted to act as generals, declared tif up 
would not advance till they ſaw Frumenes. He according! hit 
haſtened from the rear, and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions ch 


which not a little ſurpriſed Autigonus, who, at length, obſen” 
ing the litter carried through the lines, ſaid to his officers wi 
9 7 * 4 10 
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a loud laugh, II. is not that army, but you litter, that effers ut b6t- 
te, However, he immediately ordered a retreat to be ſounded, 
and drew off about half a mile, making new offers to the Ma- 
calonians, if they would deſert Eumenes; but his meſſengers were 
ſent back with indignation and threats. | 
A few days after, Eumenes being informed by deſerters that 
he intended to decamp, conjectured, that he deſigned to 
march into the fertile province of Gabiene, and therefore ſent 
ſome mercenaries to his camp as deſerters, to tell him that he 
propoſed to attack him that night. Antigonus waited part of the 
night under arms, and Eumenes, in the mean time, marched off 
towards Gabiene with his army, being afterwards purſued by 
Antigonus, who came within view of him with his horſe at day- 
break. £umenes, believing the whole army of Antigonus to be 
at hand, halted to give him battle, and by that means gave lei- 
ſure to the enemies foot to advance. An engagement imme- Defcats 
diately enſued, which continued with great obſtinacy and various the army 
ſucceſs throughout the whole day and part of the night. Both of Aut, go- 
parties, after the battle, remained for {ſome time upon the field; 28, 
but towards midnight, Eumenes was forced by his own men to 
return to their carriages, which were at a conſiderable diſtance; 
ſo that Antigonus, being allowed to bury the dead, claimed the 
victory. Ati onus loft 3700 foot and 64 horſe, and had above 
4000 . ; on the part of Zumenes were ſlain 540 foot, 
with a few horſe, and not 1000 were wounded. As the army 
of Antigonus were greatly diſpirited, and inferior to that of Eu- 
nenes, he privately marched off to /ed:a, which was twenty- 
five days journey diſtant from Gabiene, where Eumenes took up 
his winter quarters. h 
Autigonus, being informed that the troops of Bumenes had diſ- who is dif 
perſed themſelves in ſuch a manner, that their front was near appointed 
120 miles from their rear, and that paying little regard to their in at- 
offcers they ſpent their time in feaiting, he hoped to ſurprize tempting 
them by marching through the deſart, which he could accom- to ſurpriſe 
plith in nine days. As it was the middle of winter, his troops, Zumenes. 
to preſerve themſelves from periſhing, were forced to make fires 
in the nights, which being perceived by the inhabitants of the 
wildernets, they immediately tent intelligence of his approach 
to the confederate generals by meſſengers on dromedaries. The 
news filled them with the greateſt conſternation; but Eumenes 
freed them from their terrors by undertaking to ſtop the enemies 
march for four or five days, if they in the mean time would 
collect the forces. Accordingly, marching off with the few 


of troops in the neighbourhood, he went and encamped on the 
. hills which commanded a diſtant 8 of the deſart, where 
he at night he ordered a great many fires to be lighted. Antigonus, 
J upon ſeeing the fires, concluded that Eumenes was waiting for 


him with his whole army, and not chuſing to engage while his 
troops were fatigued, he turned aſide into the common road 


7 through the towns and * ; ſo that, before he had arrived 
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at the frontiers of Gabiene, the whole confederate army was 
aſſembled. | 
A battle In tne private councils, held by the generals and governors 
betwixt of the provinces, it was unanimouſly agreed, after the ap- 
Euere, proaching battle, to rid themſelves of Eumenes, who, being 
and Anti- informed of their deſign by two principal perſons of the army, 
gon. to whom he owed large ſums, retired to his tent, and deſtroyed 
all his papers. He then conſidered, whether he might not 
eſcape into Cappadocia; but reflecting that his eſcape would he 
looked upon as an ahdication of the command, he came out 
and encouraged his ſoldiers. The Argyraſpides, however, en- 
couraged him, and aſſured him of victory. As none of them 
were leſs than ſixtv years of age, when they charged, they 
F called out to the phalanx of Antigonus, Villains] ye fight onainj 
your fathers, and attacking with great vigour, flew eo of the 
enemy without loſing a man. Though the foot of Antironus 
were entirely defeated, yet his horſe, on account of the trea- 
chery of Peuce/7as, gained the advantage, and even pillaged the 
* eres camp of Eumenes. After the battle, the Argyraſpides mutinied 
delivered on account of the loſs of their baggage, and in order to have it 
up by his reſtored to them, delivered up Eumenes to Antigonus, who, be- 
own meg ing aſked by thoſe who had him in cuſtody how he would have 
to Aut ge- him kept, anſwered, As you word heep an elephant or a lit, 
nus, The fate of Aſia was now decided; for Eumenes being given up, 
the governors ſubmitted, and made the beſt terms they could, 
ſuffering their troops to be incorporated with thoſe of Antigonu. 
Demetrius, the fon of Antigonus, and ſeveral others, were ear— 
who cau neſt to fave the life of Hunienes; but Hatigonus, at the inſtiga- 
ſes him to tion of the Macedonian, put him to death. However, he and 
be put to all his troops aſſiſted at his funeral, with great ſolemnity, and 
death. after the body was burnt, he cauſed the aſhes to be put into a 
ſilver urn, and ſent them to his wife and children in Cappadecia. 
The traitors, however, were ſeverely puniſhed by him: Anti- 
genes, commander in chief of the filver ſhields, was put into a 
coffin and burat alive; he likewiſe put to death ſeveral others 
of the treacherous oficers, and ordered the governor of Aracbaſa 
to uſe every method to deſtroy the , that none of 
them might ever come within fight of the Grecian fea x. 
Ausigonus Antigcuus, looking upon himſelf now as maſter of Aſia, re- 
reid ves to tired to his winter quarters in Madia, committing the different 
change provinces to perſons whom he confided in. He accuſed Pithon of 
the cover- treaſon, and having put him to death, appointed Crontobates, 2 
nors in all Malie, governor of /fedin ; but gave the command of the ſorces 
the pro in that province to Z7/ppofiratus. He ſtript Peuce/tas of the go- 
Vi.ces. vernment of Pe;/7, where he was greatly beloved, and appoint- 
ed /fclepiodorius in his Read. He ſeized all the treaſures and 
rich curioſities in Sy/7, to the value of 15,500 talents, and by 
other ſpoils and treaſures raiſed 10,900 talents more. As ſoon 
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as the ſeaſon of the year permitted, he marched with all his 

forces to Babylon: Seleucus, the governor, had hitherto zea- 

Jouſly ſupported his intereſts againſt Eumenes, and done him 

many ſignal ſervices, and now, to teſtify his joy for his ſucceſs, 

he feaſted his whole army. Antigonus demanding of him an ac- Attempts 
count of the revenues of his province, Seleucus told him, that the to ſeize 
rovince of Babylon was conferred upon himſelf by the Macedoni- &. 5 

ans as the reward of his ſervices, and therefore he was not boun ? 
to give an account to him, neither had he a right to demand one. 

The difference growing wider and wider every day, Selencus, who 
conſidered that he was not able to oppoſe him, fled with fifty 
attendants to Ptolemy, to whom he repreſentæd the formidable 

power and ambitious deſigns of Anirgomus in ſuch a light, that 

an alliance was immediately formed againſt him by Ptolemy, Ly 
ſimachus, and Caſſander. 

Antigonus, rejoiced at the flight of Seleucus, thinking that he 
had obtained the poilefiion of Ballon without any ſtruggle; and 
leaving the province to Pithen, who had come out of Iudia, he 
marched into Cilicia, where he put his troops into winter quar- 
ters, raiſing 21,000 talents in that province. Having rejected tte te- 
the articles which the confederates demanded of him, he made duces Sy- 
vigorous Preparations for a war, and maiched into Syria and ria and 
Phenicia with the deſign of reducing thoſe provinces, by which g hœnicig. 
means he hoped to be in poſſeſſion of a powerful fleet. He vef. Chriſt 
quickly reduced Zoppa and Gaza, and after a ſiege of fifteen 314. 
months, obliged Tyre to ſurrender; but tne ſhips which he ex- 
pected to find were all carried off by Ptolemy. judging it, how- 
ever, abſolutely neceilary to be maſter of the ſea, he cauſed vaſt 
quantities of timber to be cut down on mount L:barzs, and in 
other yarts; and while his army was engaged in the ſiege of 
Tyre, employed 8000 men in building a ficet, witch put to ſea 
11 the end of ſummer. 

Caſſander, in the mean time, making conſiderable progreſs in He obliges 
Aja Minor, Antigonus leſt his fon Demetrius with part of his Ca/arder 
army to preſerve Syria and Phœnicia, and matched with the to ſue for 
reſt into Jia. The following campaign he preſſæd Caſſꝛmder fo pace. 
vigorouſly, that he agreed to peace on very invizerent terms, 
which, however, he toon after broke, joining again with his 
old allies. | | 

While Antigonus was engaged in oppoſing Cafſander, who had Ptolemy 
renewed the war, Pt:lemy with his fleet made a deicent in Syria, recovers 
and afterwards in Cilicia, out of which province he carried wia and 
great ſpoils into Egypt. At the perſuaiton of Selerrcrrs, he then detears 
marched with an army into Phenicia, and at Gazo entirely de- Demetriuss 
feated Demetrius, killing 5090 of his men, and taking 8090 pri- 
ſoners. Demetrius, retiring with the remains of his army to 
Axotus, deſired leave to bury his dead, which favour Ptolemy not 
only granted him, but alſo ſent him back his royal pavilion, his 
whole equipage, and all the priſoners who had any dependance 
on his family. Ptolemy ſoon after made himſelf maſter of Hhæ- 
ma, Paleſtine, and Syria, Andronicus, the governor of Tyre, 
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being obliged to, deliver up that place, which alone made any 
reſiſtance. 

After the victory in Gaza, Piol:my granted Seleucus 1000 foot 
and zoo horſe, with which ſmali body he recovered the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the province of Babylons, where the lenity of his govern. 
ment rendered him greatly beloved. He immediately raiſed a 
conſiderable force, and having deſeated Nicanor, governor of 
Media for Antigonus, he made himielf maſter of Media and 
Su/1ana. | 

While Seleucus was extending his conqueſts in the eaſt, Cill;s 
one of Plolemy's generals, undertook to drive Demetrius out of 
upper Syria; but he allowed himſelf to be ſurprized by Deny. 
trius, who forced his camp, and took him and 7000 men priſo— 


ners. Demetrius now rejoiced at having an opportunity of re. 


Antigonus 
Tecovers 
the pro- 
vinces he 


had loſt. 


turning the civility formeriy ſhewn him by Ptolemy, and ſent 
back Cilles and all his friends, with all the baggage he had taken, 
and magnihcent preſents. 

Antigonus ſoon after this victory joining his fon, Ptolemy, who 
was diicouraged by his late loſs, demoliſhed molt of the forti- 
fied cities in thoſe parts, and retired into Egypt with an im- 
menſe load of ſpoil, and a vaſt number of people, who volunta- 
rily followed his fortunes. Antigonus, having thus without 2 


ſtroke recovered Syria and Phœnicia, ſent Athenezus, one of his 


His unſuc- 
ceſsful ex- 
pecition 

againſt the 


Arabs. 


generals, with 4000 foot and 600 horſe againſt the Nabathaar 
Arabs. Atbenæus, after a moſt expeditious march, ſurpriſed 
the capital city of the Arabs, ſituated in the wilderneſs on a 
rock almoſt impregnable. As all the fighting men were then 
abſent at a mart or fair, he eaſily made himſelf maſter of the 
place, in which he ſtaid only three hours, marching off with 
an immenſe booty. His troops, who were exceffively fatigued, 
halted when they were about twenty miles diſtant from the city, 


where they were in their turn ſurpriſed by the Arabs, and all 


cut to pieces except 60 horſemen, who fled in the beginning of 
the attack. They alſo complained to Antigonus of the injury 
done them: he declared that Athenæus deſerved his fate, as he 
had ated without his commiſſion; but foon after he ſent D-- 
metrius againſt them with 4000 horſe, and as many light armed 
foot. The Arabs, who had expected a fecond invaſion, drove 
off all their cattle, and put a ſtrong garriſon into Petra; fo that 
Demetrius, finding it impracticable to ſtorm the place, offered 
to retire, if they would ſend deputies to appeaſe his father, and 
give preſents to himſclf, and refreſhments to his army, which 
terms they readily complied with. Antigonus was not quite ſa- 
tis fied with this accommodation; but he was pleaſed that He- 
metrius, on his return, had diicovered the manner of gathering 
bitumen on the lake Aßphaliites, as he hoped to raiſe a great fe- 
venue by collecting it, and the rich balm in that neighbourhood, 
known by the name of the balm of Gilead. He employed a 
great many men for this purpoſe; but 6:00 Arabs came ſud- 
denly upon ther, cut moſt of them in pieces, and carried oft 
the bitumen which they had for ſome time been collecting. 

| | Arntignui, 
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very little reſpect, ſhe left Sard:s with the intention of going to 
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Anticonus, in the mean time, being informed of the ſucceſs of Demetrius 
Gieucus in the eaſt, ſent his ſon Demetrius with an army of ſent 

1c,500 foot and 4000 horſe againſt him. Seleucus being then againſt 
abſent in Media, Patroclus, whom he had left preſident of Ba- Seleucus. 
}x/;z, upon the approach of Demetrius, abandoned the city, 

which he was not able to defend, and alſo obliged the greateſt 

art of the citizens to retire to the marſhes and deſarts. Deme- 

us beſieged both the caftles, and quickly reduced one of them, 

in which, according to Plutarch, he left a garriſon of 7990 

men. Being obliged ſoon after to return to his father, he left 

6000 men, according to Diodorus, to beſiege the other caftle, 

and returned with the reſt, plundering the province of Babylon, 

through which he marched, whereby the hearts of the people 

were eſtranged from his father, and attached to Seleucus, who, 

upon his return, found no difficulty of driving out the troops 

kit by Demetrius. In this account, the 75000 men, mentioned 

by Plutarch, and the 6000, ſpoken of by Dz9dorus, ſeem to 

have been the ſame body of troops, as each of them ſay, that 

Demetrius returned with the reſt of his troops. 

Danctrius, upon his return from Babylon, marched to the re- 

lief of Halicarnafſus, which was beſieged by Ptolemy, and obliged 

him to retire. This event was ſucceeded by a peace between A treaty 
the confederate princes and Antigonus, by which it was ſtipu- betwixt 
ated, that Cafſander ſhould have the management of the /Aace- the con- 
dmian affairs, till Alexander, the ſon of Roxana, was of age to ſeæderate 
reign ; Lyſimachus was to have Thrace ; | Ptolemy, Egypt, with all princes 
its dependancies ; and Antigonus ail Aſia, with a proviſo that the and Anti. 
Crecian cities ſhould every where be free. This treaty was gorus, 
hardly concluded, before each party complained of infractions, 

and hoſtilities were renewed. The Macedonians, in the mean Roxana 
time, ſeeming inclined to truſt the young prince Alexander, and her 
who was now fourteen years of age, with the management of ſon put to 
affairs, Cafſander cauſed him and his mother to be put to death death by 
in the caſtle of Anphipolis, where they were confined. Ptolemy, Caſſander. 
after hoſtilities were renewed, took ſeveral cities from Antigonus 

in Cilicia; which, however, were ſoon retaken by Demetrius. 

To obtain fome compenſation for what he had loſt in Cilicia, The war 
Piolemy reduced the greateſt part of the iſland of Cyprus, con- renewed. 
quered ſome places in Pamphylia and Lycra, and failing to the 

Agean ſea, made himſelf maſter of the iſle of Andros, Sicyon, 

Corinth, and ſome other cities. During his continuance in 

thoſe parts, he entered into a correſpondence with Cleopatra, 

the ſiſter of Alexander, who then reſided at Sardis. As ſthe was 

piqued at Antigonus, who for ſome time had treated her with 
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P:olemy; but ſhe was brought back by the governor of that 
city, who, by order of Antigonus, put her to death by the help 
of ſome women. 

Demetrius, a few months after, ſailed with a powerful fleet to 
Athens, with the deſign, as he pretended, of ſetting all the Gre- 


542 cities free, but in reality to leſſen the power of Cale 
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Demetrius The Athenians, as we have formerly mentioned, received him 
gains a with great joy. 
ſignal vic- from Megara, his ſoldiers plundered the place. Demetrius, az 
tory over he was leaving Megara, ſaid to the philoſopher Srilpo, 7,11 
Prolemy Stilpo, I leave your city perfectly free. True, (aid he, for ol 
at ſea, have not left us one flave in it. Antigonus recalled his ſon from 
Bef. Chr. Greece to reduce Cyprus, the conqueſt of which ifland he ſuc- 
306. ceſsfully accompliſhed, having gained a great naval vigor 
Antigonus over Plolemy x. On this remarkable ſucceſs, Antigonus at la} 
and Deme- threw off the maſk and aſſumed the title of king, ſending a 
rrius aſ- crown alſo to his fon Demetrius, with a letter of congratüla- 
ſome the tion thus addreſſed, To the excellent majeſty of hing Demetrin, 
title of As ſoon as this was known in Eęyyt, the people, to ſhew their 
king. love for Ptolemy, compelled him to accept of the ſame title; 
| upon which Lyſimachus and Seleucus allo aſſumed it, and Caſſun- 
der ſuffered it likewiſe to be given him. With the aſſumption 
of the regal title, Plularch tells us, their manners and diſpo- 
ſitions were altered. "They became imperious and overbear- 
ing in their intercourſe with others, as if this appellation had 
exalted them into a ſpecies of beings different from the reſt of 
mankind, | 5 
The expe- Antigonus, to improve the victory his ſon had obtained in 
dition of Cyprus (B), marched againſt Ptolemy at the head of a powerful 
Antigonus army, which conſiſted of 80, oo foot, 8oco horſe, and 8z cle- 
againſt phants; while Demetrius coaſted along the ſhore with a fleet 
Egypt. of 150gallies, ond 100 ſhips of burden. Demetrius, contrary 
to tne advice of the pilots, refuſing to wait ſeven days till the 
ſetting of the pleiades, loſt part of his fleet in a ſtorm on the 
coaſt of Egypt, which greatly ſhattered almoſt all his ſhips. 
The land army having provided ten days proviſions, marched 
from Gaza thro” the deſart; but before they arrived at Ez1j:, 
ſuffered very conſiderably. Ptolemy having, with great care, 
guarded the mouths and banks of the Nile, Demetrius found it 
impoſſible to enter the river, and the land forces durſt not at- 
tempt to paſs. Many of the troops, in the mean time, defert- 
ing to Ptolemy, Antigonus was quickly convinced that it wonid 
be for his intereſt to be gone, and accordingly retreated with 
his army to Syria, his fleet accompanying him along the ſhore. 


See the kiſtory of Cyprus. 


(B) He was the ſon of a Ma- 
cedonian nobleman named Philip. 
He married Straionice the daugh- 
ter of Correus, by whom he had 
two ſons Demetrius and Philip, the 
Jait of whom died ſoon after his 
father affamed the royal title. 
Tac in private matters he was 


ſtrictly juſt, yet to gratify bis am- 
bition, he committed a multitude 
of unjuſt and bad actions. His 
greateſt happineſs was the manner 
in which he lived in his family, 
where, as he loved his wite and 
children, his wife and children 
really loved him. 

. Antigonui 


Having driven out the garriſon of Caſſandr 
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Antigonus being now almoſt 80 years old, committed the care 
of military affairs to his ſon, who, to reſtore the credit of his 
arms, undertook an —— againſt the Nhodiaus, becauſe 
they had favoured Prolemy. The Rhodians, as we have elſe- 
where related, defended themſelves ſo vigorouſly, that after he 
Mad carried on the ſiege twelve months, he was fain to con- 
clude a peace with them, on pretence of being called to defend 
the liberties of the Greeks, The Rhodians agreeing to ſerve 
fnigomus againſt all his enemies, excepting Ptolemy, Demetrius | 
filed from thence with a fleet to Attica, and obliging Cafſander Demetrius 
to raiſe the ſiege of that city, defeated him at Thermopyle. obliges 
Having taken into his army 60:0 Macedonians, who came over to Cal andes 
him, he freed all the Grecians within Thermopyle, and reſtored to aban- 
Phyle and Panactus, which were the bulwarks of Attica, to the don A.. 
Athenians, who now laviſhed upon him the moſt ſervile flattery. “ica. 
Demetrius, upon his return to Athens, indulged himſelf i, the 
moſt licentious exceſſes. He polluted the temple of Minerva, His pro- 
whom he ſtiled his elder ſiſter, with the moſt abominable im- fligacy. 
purities, and wholly abandoned himſelf for ſome time to intem- 
perance and debauchery. Marching afterwards into the Pele- 
joneſe, he ſet Argos, Licyon, and Corinth at liberty, and was pro- 
chimed generaliſſimo of Greece, by the Grecian ſtates aſſembled 


in 

ul at the //thmus. He now thought himſelf ſuperior to Philip or 
e Alexander, and aſſumed the title of King of Kings, his flatterers 

et drinking the healehs of Seleucus, Caſſander, Lyſimachus, and Pto- 

} kny, as the great officers of his houthold. 


Demetrius ſeeming to carry every thing before him in Greece, A new 
Caſſander made offers of peace to Aatzgonus, who proudly in- confede- 
hited that he ſhould ſubmit himſelf and his dominions to his racy a- 
pleaſure. Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lyſunachus immediately renew- gainſt Au- 
ed the alliance with Caſſunder, and Lyſimachus having obtained a rigonus, 
reinforcement of troops from Caſſauder, paſſed over into Alia, 
nere he quickly reduced Sardis, Epheſus, and a great many 
otner places. Antigonus, who was then celebrating ſhews and 
gymnie ſports at his new city of Autigonia, hearing of the ſuc- 
ces of Lyſimachus, began immediately to draw together his 
forces, boaſting in an arrogant manner, That he would ſcatter 
the confederates as eaſily as boys diſperſe a flock of birds by throwing 
a ficre among them. When he approached eee, that ge- 
neral, who was obliged to abandon ſeveral places to gain time, 
propoſed an accommodation; which was rejected by Antigonus. 
oth parties, during the winter, continued their preparations; 
and Antigonus being informed that Seleucus was on his march 
to join Lyſimachis, ſent to Demetrius, deſiring him to come 
and join him. Demetrius reſolved immediately to obey his fa- 

ther; and prevailing with Caſſanden to agree to a peace, on 
condition that the articles {hould be ratified by Antigonus, he 
let fail for Aſia, and having recovered Epheſus, marched ſtrait 
to join his father. Ptolemy, in the mean time, made an irrup- 
tion into Pheenicia and Cœlo-Syria, and reduced thoſe countries, 
excepting only the cities of Tyre and Sidon. But upon a falſe 


report that Autigonus had defeated Ly/imachns and Seleucus, * 
"gs | raiſe 
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and redu- ſiege reduced Athens, when he generouſly pardoned the tor 
ces Athens, nians, He afterwards gained two victories over Archi4an 
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raiſed the ſiege of Sidon and retired to Egypt, leaving garriſom 
in the cities he had conquered. | 

About this time the two grand armies in Phrygia were ready 
defeated to engage. That of Artigonus conſiſted of 70,000 foot, 10,909 
and ſlain horſe, and 75 elephants. Seleucus and Ly/imachus had 64,9 
at /p/us, foot, 10,590 horſe, 400 elephants, and 120 armed charigt, 


Antigenus 


Bef. Ch, The army of Antigonus was entirely defeated, and he himſch 
301. flain. Demetrius, with the poor remains of the army, which 
were only 5000 foot and 400 horſe, eſcaped from Ipſus, in the 
neighbourhood of which city the battle was fought, to Ehe 

from whence he ſailed to Athens; but the Athenians, in a my 
ungrateful manner, would not admit him into their city, thy 
they ſent out to him his ſhips. After viſiting the Pel:p: nn; 

he failed to the Cherſoneſe, where he committed great devaty. 

tions in the territories of Lyſimachus, by which means he en- 

riched his ſoldiers, and encreaſed the number of them. 

His domi- The confederates, in the mean time, had made a partition of 
nions di- the dominions of Antigonuus among themſelves. Ptolemy had 
vided Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Cœloſyria, and Palſtine; Caſfanier bal 
among Macedonia and Greece ; Lyſimachus, Thrace, Bithynia, and ſome 
the coate- other provinces beyond the Helleſpont, with the By{phorus; 
derates. and Seleucus, all the reſt of Alia as far as the Indus. Selw- 
cus continuing ſome time on the coaſt of Syria, and hearing 

Seleucus wonderful things of the beauty of Stratonice the daughter df 
marries Demetrius, demanded her in marriage from her father; who joy- 
the fully agreed to the propoſal, and conducted her in perſon to H- 
daughter via. As he put on ſhore in Cilicia for refreſhment, Pliſtarchui 
of Deme- the governor of that province, went to his brother Caſſander to 
trius, complain of Seleucus for having made an accommodation with 
him. Demetrius being informed of this, marched up to Quindi, 

where he ſeized 12co talents left there by his father; and re- 

turning to his fleet, joined Seleucus at Rofſus, where the mar- 

who ſeiz- riage was celebrated. Upon his return, Demetrius ſeized Cil. 
es on cia, and by the interpoſition of Seleucus, married Ptolemaiun, 
Cilicia, the daughter of Ptelemy, who being reconciled to him, gave 
him the iſland of Cyprus and the cities of Tyre and Sidon. Celti- 

cus, unſatisfied with his large dominions, offered him a large 

ſum of money for Cilicia; and upon his refuſing to exchange, 
threatned to take Tyre and Sidon from him by force. Demi. 

zrius having ſtrengthened the garriſons of thoſe cities, failed 

with a powerful fleet againſt Athens. The greateſt part of hl 

ſhips being deſtroyed by a ſtorm, he was able at firit to effec 
nothing; but when he had received a reinforcement of fnips, 

he took ſeveral towns in the Peloponneſe, and after an obſtinate 


king of Sparta; one at Mantinta, and the ocher before Sparta: 
but when it was thought that the city muſt fall into his hands, 
news arrived that Lyſemachiss had made himſelf maſter of al nis 
poſſeſſions in Aſia, and that Ptolemy had conquered all (A 
except Salamis, waich was then cloſely beſicged. Theſe oo 
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ſul tidings obliged him to quit Lacedæmon; but his hopes were 
,oain quickly revived by new and great adventures. 
Philip, the eldeſt ſon of Caſſander, dying a few months after 
his father, his two brothers, Antipater and Alexander, contend- 
ed for the government. Aiexander called in the affiftance of 
Demetrius, and Pyrrhus king of Epire; which laſt quickly ap- 
cared, and —_ Antipater to make a partition with his bro- 
ther; but kept ſeveral cities in Macedonia, which he had re- 
duced, as a compenſation for his ſervices. Ihe younger bro- 
ther thinking that Demetrius would act in the ſame manner, 
met him on the confines of Macedonia, and aſſured him, with 
great civility, that he had now no need of his aſſiſtance. De- 
1rius, however, being informed that Alexander intended to 
alta murder him at an entertainment, anticipated his deſign, and 
en. cauſed him and his friends to be aſſaſſinated; one of them, as 
he was dying, calling out, You have been too quick for us by 


a day, 
Kris juſtified his proceeding in a harangue to the Macedo- Demetrius 

nia army, they, who expected to have becn attacked by him, becomes 

proclaimed him king, from their deteſtation of Autipater, who king of 

in the late diſpute had killed his own mother, becauſe ſhe fa- Macedo- 

voured his brother Alexander. Demetrius now ſaw himſelf in ia. 

poſſeſſion of a kingdom by the free conſent of the people, who Bef. Ch. 

were not a little influenced in their choice, in conſideration of 294. 

Autigonus his ſon, by the daughter of Autipaler the elder. After 

Demetrius had reigned fix years in Macedon, he formed a deſign 

of recovering all his father's dominions in Aia. With this in- He makes 

tention he raiſed an army of 98,209 foot and 12,000 horſe, and prepara- 

put upon the {tacks 500 gallies, ſome at Pella, others at Chal- tions for 

tis, Corinth, and Athens. Several of theſe gallies had 14, 15, recover- 

and 16 benches of oars, being built by the particular direction ing his 

of Demetrius himſelf, and were no leſs wonderful for their ſize Matic 

than for the ſpeed and agility of their motion. domini- 
Selucus, Ptolemy, and Lyſimachus, alarmed by theſe prepara- ons. 

tions, renewed their antient alliance ; and prevailing with Pyr- 

rhus king of Epire to enter into their confederacy, Demetrius 

found himſelf aſſaulted on all fides, before he had compleated 

his preparations. While Lyſimachus entered Macedonia from 

Thrace, Pyrrhus invaded the weſtern ports of the kingdom, and 

Ptolemy arriving with a powerful flect, ail Grezce revolted from 
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him. Demetrius leaving his fon to take care of Greece, marched 
t acainſt Lſimachus; but finding his troops inclined to deſert to 


| him, upon the news that Pyrrhus had taken Beræa, he thought 

it more prudent to lead them againſt Fyribus, to whom, how - 
ever, they deſerted in great numbers; ſo that Demetrius, to 
ſove himſelf, was obliged to retire in diſguiſe, the Macedoni- He is 
and, after his departure, dividing the kingdom betwixt Pyrrhus obliged to 
1! Lv/imachus. The vanity, luxury, and pride of Demetrius, abandon 
©. rencered him quite odious to the Macedonians, who, on Macedon. 
© contrary. were charmed with the warlike genius anc the 
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Demetrius fled firſt to Caſſandria, on the borders of T; rat, 
where his wife Plila in detpair poiſoned herſelf. From thence 
he went into Grezce, where ſeveral cities ſtil] continued devoted 
to him; and there raiſing an army of 11, ooo men, b: ſides 3 

Paſſes few horſe, he tranſported them to Aſia, to attempt the reco. 
over into very of Caria and Lydia, Having taken Sardis by force, he 
Aſia. there married Ptolemaida, who had joined him upon his arrival 
at Miletus. Part of the forces of Ly/imachus revolting to him, 
and bringing with them a great ſum of money, enabled him to 
recruit his army effectually. Agathocles, the ton of Lyfimachns, 
however, coming againſt him with a great army, and cutting 
off all his ſupplies, obliged him to retire into Phrygia, whither 
he followed him, and reduced his army to a ſtarving conii- 
tion. He intended to proceed to Armenia and Media, which he 
hoped to conquer; but loſing a great many men in paſſing the 
Lycus, and the plague breaking out in his army, he retired 
to Tarſus in Cilicia, after loſing in all 8950 men. From 
thence he wrote a long and moving letter to Seleucus, earneſtiy 
entreating him to have compaſſion on a man who was his rela- 
tion, and whoſe ſufferings might claim pity even from his ene- 
mies. Seleucus wrote to the commander of his forces in thoſe 
parts, to furniſh Demetrius with all the accommodations tiar 
were ſuitable to his rank, and to ſupply his ſoldiers plentifully 
with proviſions, Afterwards, however, at the perſuaſion of one 
of his friends, he marched towards Cilicia with an army to 
watch the deſigns of Demetrius, whoſe enterprizing genius was 
dreaded even when he was ſurrounded by misfortunes. Deme- 
trius, upon his approach, retired to mount Taurus; and Seleu- 
cus requiring hoſtages from him before he would allow him to 
reſide there during two months of winter, D-metrizs, rather 
than comply with that condition, choſe to defend himfelf by 
arms. He had the advantage in many ſkirmiſhes, wich en- 
couraged him to think of hazarding a decifive engagement. In 
the mean time, being ſeized with a fever, which confined him 
for 40 days, great part of his ſoldiers looking upon his affairs 
as deſperate, forſook him before he recovered. With the re- 
mains of his troops he ſoon after attempted to ſurpriſe Seleucus 
in his camp; but not ſucceeding, he was next day forced to an 
engagement, when Seleucus ow rn his troops to throw down 
their arms and ſubmit to him. Demetrius retired with a few 
followers into a thick wood ; but the whole country being pot- 
ſeſſel by the enemy, he found it impoſſible to eſcape, and ſur- 
rendered to Seleucus. The conqueror immediately ordered 2 
royil tent to be erected, and all neceſſary preparations made for 
giving Demetrius a magnificent reception; ſaying, It is nat the 
good fortune FA Demetrius that preſerves him, but mine, wich 
efferds me this occaſion of ſhewing my humanity and generoſih). 
he courtiers, now expecting that Demetrius would be in high 
favour with Seleucus, ran to preſent themſelves to him, and 
{trove who ſhould be the firſt to do him honour ; which gave an 
opportunity to thoſe who hated Demetrius to awaken the jea- 
| louly 
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louſy of Seleucus, who began to be perſuaded that ſome danger- 


dus commotion might be raiſed in the army by his preſence. 
He therefore {ent an officer, with 1000 horſe, to the vi] 


liberal allowance both 'of money and proviſions, being permit- 
ted allo to exerciſe and divert himſelf in ſpacious parks abound- 


wrote to his ſon Antigonus, and to his officers and friends in 
Greece, deſiring them, from that time, to give no credit to his 
hand-writing or his ſeal, but to conſider him as already dead; 
exhorting Autigonus never to part with thoſe cities that {till re- 
mained in his hands. Antigonus in vain offered to deliver up 
all his father's remaining dominions, and to give up himſelf as 
a hoſtage to obtain his liberty. Demetrius ſoon reconciled him- 
felf to his lot, by diverting himſelf with riding and hunting, 
and might have been more happy, had he made a true eſtimate 
of his condition, than whillt hurried over lands and ſeas by the 
phrenzy of ambition; but after ſome time he grew indolent, 
and gave himſelf up to drinking and gaming, in which amuſe- 


ments he ſpent the greateſt part of his time. When he had His death, 
continued in his captivity for the ſpace of three years, he was Bef. Chr. 


ſeized wich a ſevere diſtemper, occaſioned by his inactivity and 
intemperance in eating and drinking, and died at the age of 
54 years, His fon Antigonus, who had often, in the moſt ear- 
neft manner, ſolicited his liberty, and wore mourning during 
the whole time of his captivity, celebrated his funeral with the 
greateſt magnificence. He went with his whole fleet to meet 
the ſhip that brought the golden urn, and taking it on board 
the royal galley, ſailed in grand proceſſion to Corinth, The 
urn was depoſited in Demetrzas, a city built by the late king, 
and peopled by the inhabitants of ſeveral] ſmall towns about 
Iles. Demetrius, beſides his many concubines, had four wives 
at the ſame time. His firſt wife was Phila the daughter of An- 
2 by whom he had Antigonus, who ſucceeded him in 
Macedon, and Stratonice, married to Seleucus, and afterwards to 
his ſon. His ſecond wife was Eurydice, an Athenian, ſaid to 
be deſcended from Miltiades. He next married Deidamia, the 
lifter of Pyrrhus king of Epire, by whom he had a fon named 
Zexander, who paſſed his life in Egypt. By Ptolemaida, his 
fourth wife, he had a fon named Demetrius, who afterwards 
reigned in Czrene, He had alſo a fon of the fame name by an 
Uirian concubine x. | 


1 — 


— 


! * Plut. in Demetr. & Pyrrh. Diod. Sic, Juſtin, I. xvi. Corn. Nep. 
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lage Is obliged 
. 8 : S 4S Oblige 
where he arrived, and cauſed him to be conducted as a priſoner to ſurren- 
to a peninſula on the coaſt of Syria, where he was allowed a ger him- 
ſelf a pri- 
ſoner to 
ing with game. Demetrius was no ſooner a priſoner, than he $9.45. 
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CHAP. i 


The hiftory of the kingdom of MAE DON, from the deat 
of ALEXANDER Ihe Great, to the conqueſt theruf 


by the Romans. | 
The ſtate LEXANDER, a ſhort time before his death, had ſent 
of Mace- Craterus to take the government of Macedonia, orderin 
don at the Antipater to join him with a freſh army at Babyhy, 


death of where it is ſuppoſed he would have been diſgraced, if not put 
Alexander. to death, on account of the many complaints made againſt 
him. The death of Alexander prevented this regulation from 
taking place, and Antipater continued in poſſeſſion of the go- 
The cha- vernment of Macedonia. He was a perſon noble by birth, of 
racter of great natural abilities; but chiefly diſtinguiſhed for his mode- 
Antipater. ration and virtue. He was the friend and ſcholar of As iſlalt, 
was learned, and a lover of learning. Philip of Macedon made 
choice of him for his chief miniſter ; and Alexander entruſted 
him not only with the care of his hereditary kingdom, but 
alſo with the cuſtody of Greece, During the abſence of Alx- 
ander, he had many quarrels with Olympias, who was a high- 
ſpirited woman, and very deſirous of meddling in ſtate affairs; 
and by ſtifly refuſing to gratify her, he expoſed himſelf to her 
reſentment, and to the hatred of all her party, who doubtlek 
endeavoured, to the utmoſt of their power, to calumniate him, 
From the beſt hiſtorians, Arrian ſays, it appears that Alexander 
did not diſcover the leaſt diſlike to him; tho” after that prince 
hearkned to his flatterers, the moſt faithful miniſters were not 
ſure of his favour. Antipater ſeems to have been ſenſible of 
this; for when he heard of the death of Parmenio, he is record- 
ed to have ſaid, 7 Parmenio conſpired againſt Alexander, wh 

can we truſt © If he did not conſpire, what ſhall we do*? 
The Tho' Antipater governed the Greeks under Alexander with 
Greek; be. great gentleneſs, yet he was exceedingly hated by them, be- 
gin the cauſe he obliged them to be quiet. Alexander, after his return 
7 amian to Babylon, having cauſed an edict to be publiſhed at the Olym- 
war. pic games, ordering the Grecian exiles to be reſtored, the 
Bef. Ch. Greeks looked upon this peremptory decree to be a total abolition 
302, Of their liberty, and immediately prepared for war. The news 
of his death ſoon after arriving in Greece, the popular party in 
Athens ſpirited up the other ſtates to enter 1nto a coniederacy 
for the recovery of their liberty ; and accordingly an army was 
| quickly raiſed, which, under the command of Legſthenes, march- 
Antipater ed to the confines of Theſſaly. Antipater having ſent to Pi:letas 
marches in Phrygia, and Craterus in Cilicia, to ſolicit their aſſiſtance, 


1 marched againſt the Greets with 13,000 foot and 600 horle, 
them, | 


ä — 


I * Arian, I. vii, Plut. in Apophthegm. reg. 
2 there 
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there being great ſcracity of troops then in Macedon, on ac- 
count of the vaſt numbers drawn from thence by Alexander. 
Having ventured an engagement with Legſihenes, he was en- 
tirely defeated, and retired to Lamia, fortifying that city, in 
tb hopes of being relieved by the ſuccours from Aſia. Leonatus 
ef quickly arrived from thence, and marching thro Macedonia, 
there reinforced his troops, which amounted in the whole to 
about 20,000 foot, and 2500 horſe. The confederates hearin 
of his approach, raiſed the ſiege of Lamia, and marched again 
ent 8 Loonatus, whom they defeated, he himſelf being among the 
ns number of the ſlain. Antipater, the day after, joining the re- 
mains of the army of Leonatus, marched off towards Macedon 


Put i by ſuch hilly roads, as prevented the Theſſalian cavalry from 
al galling him in his retreat. In the mean time Clytus, who 
om ol commanded the Macedonian fleet, gained two victories over 
„me Athenians. Antipater was joined at the river Peneus by 
of Wil: new reinforcement of veteran troops from Aſia, le] by 
- Wi Craterus, who reſigned the command to him. His army 
„bow amounting to 40, ooo foot, zooo archers, and 5009 horſe, 
de he attacked and defeated the confederates, whoſe army con- 
e (0:4 only of 25,000 foot and 3300 horſe. After this defeat, 
ut the confederates offered to treat of peace; but Antipater inſiſt- 


ing that each city ſhould treat 3 this was rejected by 
the Gree#s, who, however, made no efforts to reinforce their 
amy. On the contrary, when he took ſeveral cities in Thef- 
ſal, the inhabitants of which he puniſhed with great ſeverity, 
they all, except the Athenians and the AÆtoliaus, made peace on 
the beſt terms they could. | 
Antibater marched againſt Athens, which being in no condi- The con- 7 
tion to oppoſe him, was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, cluſion of "YN 


a peace being then granted them on very diſadvantageous terms. the war. 1 

' In conſequence of this treaty, the popular government in ig 
f Athens was abrogated, and only ſuch permitted to be concerned I 
K in the adminiſtration as had competent eſtates; upon which „ 


22, 00 of the turbulent and factious citizens, who had no for- 
tunes, went and ſettled in TY, eſtates being offered to them 
in that country. Antipater obliged the reſt of the Athenian; to 
return to Solon's model of government, and in ſhort compelled 
them, much againſt their will, to be rich and quiet. With the 
[fame equity and moderation he ſettled the reſt of the Grecian 
ſtates, who by degrees became ſatisfied with the .new eſtabliſh 
ments, and at laſt honoured him as the father and protector of 

7ece. | | 

On his return to Macedon, he and Craterus, who there mar- Autipater 
ned his daughter Phila, turned their arms againſt the #tolians, and Cra- 
and reduced them, in the winter, to great ſtraits. Antigonus, terus paſs 
in the mean time, arriving from 4/2, and reprefenting to over into 
them the ambitious deſigns of Perdiccas, they granted a peace Aa. 
to the Ætolians, and concluded a league with Ptolemy againſt 

erdiccas, Antipater and Craterus leaving the care of Macedon 
and Greece to Polyſperchon, tranſported an army into 5, the 
Vor. III. 5 25 lowing 
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following ſpring, Craterus marching againſt Eumenes, and Anti. 

pater proceeding into Cilicia, to be ready to aihiſt Ptolemy againſt 

Perdiccas. Craterus, ſoon after, was defeated and ſlain by By. 

menes; but this loſs did not greatly affect the intereſts of Anti. 

pater; for Perdiccas being ſlain in Egypt, and the two kings 

returning with the army to Syria, he was ſent for thither, and 

Antipater declared their protector in the room of Pibhon and Ariday;, 

made pro- Having made a new partition of the empire, as we have al. 

tector of ready mentioned, and left his fon Caſſander to be a check upon 

the kings. Antigonus, he returned to Hacedonia with the kings, the army 
being perfectly well ſatisfied with his conduct. | 

During his abſence in Aa, the Atolians, in violation of the 

peace, committed great depredations in Theſſaly, and defeated 

and flew Polycles, the governor of that country. Part of their 


forces, however, being obliged to march againſt the Acarng. 


nians, who had entered their country, hy ov ns ſurpriſed 
and cut to pieces thoſe who were left in 27 by which 
blow the power of the Atolians was entirely broken, and the 
peace of Macedon reftored. Antipater returning with the kings 
to Macedon, ſoon after was attacked by an indiſpoſition, which 
Antipater proved fatal to him. As he was 80 years of age, and found 
conters himſelf drawing towards his end, he beſtowed the regency of 
the regen- the kingdom, and the guardianſhip of the kings, upon 775 
cy on Po- chon, generouſly ſetting aſide his own ſon Caſſander, who was 
lperchon, very deſirous of thoſe offices, but was only appointed chil- 
and dies, arch, or commander of 1000 men; a command, however, much 
; more conſiderable than its name imports. Antipater, before 
his death, at the requeſt of Phacion, granted the Athenians a 
farther day for the payment of their ſubſidies, but refuſed to 
withdraw the garriſon from Athens, which was ſolicited by the 
orator Demades. Caſſander having found a letter of that or- 
tor, in which he ſolicited Perdiccas to make haſte into Gree, 
New both him and his ſon with his own hand, before his fa- 
ther's death, according to ſome authors, tho' others ſay, imme- 
diately after his father expired. 

Not being able to digeſt his father's preferring a ſtranger be- 
fore him, he endeavoured to form a party againſt the new re- 
The un- gent, who was a man of indifterent parts, tar from being ho- 
Ready neſt, ſteady, and wiſe; and yet a great pretender to probity, 
conduct of fortitude, and policy. Peoly/perchon and his council being fen- 
fible that they had a powertul faction to ſtruggle with, recalled 
Olympias from Epire, offering to put the fon of Roxana under 
her care, hoping that the majeity of the mother of Alzxanar 
would add a luſtre to their adminiſtration. Olympzras, howevet, 
who knew not what might befall her in Macedon, made no 
great haſte thither, but took time to conſult with her friends. 
She nevertheleſs communicated her thoughts upon all occaſions 
to Polyſperchon, and ſo held immediately a conſiderable ſhare in 

the adminiſtration, | 
Caſſander, under pretence of hunting, retired to the count!) 
with ſeveral of his friends; and having prevailed with ** to 
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"ti. %, who alſo made large promiſes of aſſiſtance, both he and 
nge Ptalemy being deſirous to ſee the Macedonians engaged in a civil 
and var, that Poly/perchon might not have leiſure to check their 
5, WY ambitious deſigns. | 

al. Palyſperchon,, ſeeing that he ſhould be inevitably engaged in 
on Na war with Caſſander, who would not only be ſupported by An- 
my horn and Prolemy, but alſo by many of the Greek cities, ſome 
of which were garriſoned with his father's forces, and others 


the WW governed by an oligarchy, influenced chiefly by his friends and 
ted favourites, aflembled a council, in which it was reſolved to re- 
cir WW fore the popular government in all the Greet cities, and de- 
- crecs for that purpoſe were diſpatched to each of them. "Theſe, 
{ed WW however, not being ſupported by a ſufficient force, the Greeks, 
ch ho were in poſſeſſion of the adminiſtration in their reſpective 
ne WY fates, paid little regard to them. Alexander the ſon of Polyſ- 
12s WW j-rchon, entered Attica at the head of an army, with the defign, 
ch ss it was believed, of compelling NMicanor to evacuate the cita- 
nd dels of Athens. He, however, entered into a treaty with him; 
of and wanted him to deliver up the fortrelies to his father, who 


had arrived at Phocis with another army. The Athemans, ex- 
aerated againſt Nicanor, who refuſed to deliver up their forts, 
turned their rage againſt their own citizens, who they ſuſpected 
to be of his party. The accuſed perſons fled to the camp of 


e AHerander for protection; but many of the Athenians repairing 
20 Poly/perchon, and accuſing their citizens who had fied to his 
to bon of betraying the commonwealth, and holding a treaſonable 
ne BY correſpondence with Nicanor, Polyſperchon alleging that the 


Athenians were now a free people, delivered them up to be tried 
by the laws of the republic. They were accordingly conduct- 
ed to Athens, and without being allowed to juſtify themſelves, 
were put to death. 


Cafſander in the Piræus; but being quickly diſtreſſed for want 
of proviſions, he left as many troops as could be ſupported in 
Attica under his ſon Alexander, to block up Caſſander, and 
marched with the reſt of his army into the Peloponneſe, to puniſh 
the Megalopolitans, who had deſpiſed his edict, and retained 
their old form of government. 8 upon entering the 
Peliponneſe, cauſed thoſe who had acted as magiſtrates under 
the eſtabliſnment of Antipater, to be put to death, puniſhing 
all of that party with the greateft ſeverity, and filling many 
cities with tumult and flaughter. He attempted the ſiege of 

Agalopolis, but after ſome time was obliged to retire with great 
li vis, leaving, however, part of his army to block up the city. 
' Ctus, his admiral, in the W time, gained a ſignal victory 
5 2 Over 
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";« WMt.cour his ſcheme of aſſuming the adminiſtration, he ſolicited The views 
ink the affiftznce of Prolemy, who promiſed to fend him ſuccours. of Caſan- 
Ev. nee then privately left Macedonia, and went to Aniigonus in der. 


Nicanor ſtill held the fortreſſes of Munichia and Pires, and Cafſander 
C:ſander ſoon after arriving from 4/ia with 35 gallies and 4000 Prevails in 
men, were admitted by him into the Piraeus. Polyſperchon, Greece. 


upon this news, advanced to Athens with his army to beſiege Bef. Chriſt 
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the Phalerean, under whoſe mild and pru 


Olympians 
returns to 


Macedon. 


Her bar- 
barous 
cruelty. 


his remains to be thrown into the public ſtreet. Perce1vis 
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over the united fleets of Anligonus and Caſſander near Pyzay; 
tiinm, ſinking 17 and taking 40 of the enemy's ſhips, eing 
too confident after this victory, he allowed his troops to leave 
their veſſels, and to encamp on the ſhore, where tliey were 
ſoon after ſurpriſed by a body of Antigonus's troops, which he 
had ſent over the channel in tranſport veſſels belonging to the 
Byzantines, Clytus fled with the greateſt precipitation to his 
ſhips ; but about break of day was totally routed by Nicany, 
and endeavouring to eſcape thro' Thrace to Macedon, was killed 
by the ſoldiers of Ly/imachus. Polyſperchon, finding that upon 
his misfortune before Megalopolis many of the Greet cities had 
declared for Caſſander, thought it ſafeſt to return to Macedyy, 


The Athenians, in the mean time, finding that they could 


not get quit of the garriſon, were prevailed upon to come ty 
an accommodation with Caſſander, who in conſequence of the 
treaty, agreed to allow the Athenians to enjoy their liberties, 
but appointed as their protector, or rather governor, Demetriu 

Tot adminiſtration, 
the citizens received greater advantages than even in the days 
of their greateſt freedom. Soon after the accommodation be- 


twixt Caſſander and the Athenians, Nicanor returned in tri- 


umph to the Piræus, and was 8020 honoured for the impor- 


tant ſervice he had performed. Caſſander, however, ſuſpecting 


that he intended to revolt, as he behaved with great haughti- 
neſs, and ſtill held Munichia with his own ſoldiers, ſurpriz- 
ed him, and put him to death. UG; 
Olympias, about this time, prepared to return to Macedm, 
contrary to the inclination of Philip and his wife Eurydice, who 
even raiſed an army to oppoſe her, and ſent an expreſs to Cy 
ſander to ſolicit his aſſiſtance. Eurydice was grand-daughterof 
Cleopatra, Philid's ſecond wife, who had been put to death by 
Olympzas ; and Philip, it was reported, had received a ftupify- 


ing draught, when an infant, by her order ; fo that both of them 


had juſt cauſe to be apprehenſive of her. Polyſperchon, how- 
ever, very abſurdly thought to join them in the adminiſtration; 
but by this attempt, as well as by his unſeaſonable decree con- 
cerning the Greeks, and unſteady conduct, he only embarraſſed 
the affairs of the kings, and contributed to ruin their caue, 
He conducted Olympias with an army into Macedon, when 1 
bloody conteſt was expected to enſue betwixt the two parties; 
but the troops under Eurydice being ſtruck with awe upon the 
appearance of Olympias, went over to her, and prevented a 
battle. Olympias had it now in her power to have ſettled al 
things, if ſhe had ated with mildneſs according to the advice 
of Eumenes. She, however, thought proper rather to indulge 
her reſentment and revenge. She impriſoned king Philip and 
his wife in a room 1o ſmall, that they could fearce turn them. 
ſelves in it. She put to death Nicanor the fon of Autipater, and 


with him no leſs than 100 perſons his relations and friends, and 


cauſed the tomb of his brother Jollas to be broken open, and 
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that the Macedonians began to pity Philip and Enrydice, ſhe 
cauſed ſome Thracian aſſaſſins to put him to death, and ſent a 
dagger, a rope, and a cup of poiſon to Eurydice; who prayin 
that Ohmpias might have the like preſent made to her, Wang 
herſelf with her own garters, 
Caſſander no ſooner heard of the proceeding of Olympias in Caſander 
Macedon, than he left his confederates in Greece, to oppoſe returns to 
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ar 
ile Aerander the fon of Polyſperchon, and began his march for Ma- Macedon, 
on Kn. Finding that the AÆtolians, to ingratiate themſelves with i 


had Olympias and Polyſperchon, had ſeized the ſtraits of Thermopyle, 


dh, he tranſported his troops in ſhips and boats to Thefay, and 
ould ſending part of them againſt Polyſperchon, with the reit inveſted i 
eo Pana, where Olympias had ſhut herſelf up with Roxana, her q 


5 F 


the! grandſon Alexander, her niece Deidamia, Theſſalonica the ſiſter ; 
ties, of Alexander, and many other perſons of great quality. The f 
u beſieged were ſoon in want of proviſions, yet held out with Beſieges þ 
ion, great obſtinacy, Ohmpias aſſuring them that her brother Sa- 2:mpias 9 
ay des was coming out of Epire with a great army to her aſ- in Jana, 1 
be ſltance. This, indeed, was true; but Caſſonder, who had 10 
tri- notice thereof, ſent troops to block up the paſſages from Epi- 
or-; fo that the Epirots, who had been forced to the expedi- 
ing ton, finding themſelves involved in difficulties, mutinied in 


their camp, and part of them being diſmiſſed by their king, 
upon their return, they prevailed with their 8 to de- 


poſe acides, and to confederate with Caſſander. Polyſserchon, 
nA inſtead of being able to ſuccour Oꝶmpias, had much ado to de- 
o fend himſelf, being deſerted by great part of his trodps. The 


beſieged in Pydna were at length reduced to ſuch great ſtraits, 


that many of the ſoldiers were obliged to feed on their dec 
by companions, and great numbers of them deferting to Cafſander, 


who treated all with lenity that were not concerned in the late 

murders, Olymptas deſpaired of relief, and ſurrendered at dif- and obli- 

cretion. Caſſander, quickly after, having made himſelf maſter ges her to 

of Pella and Amphipolis, inſtigated the relations of thoſe whom ſurrender. 

Oympias had put to death, to accuſe her before the aſſembly 

of the Macedonians, where, in her abſence, ſhe was condem- 

ned to die. He adviſed her to make her eſcape to Athens; but 

ſhe refuſing to fly, he ſent 200 armed men to put her to death. 

Theſe, when they came into her preſence, drew back, and 

were afraid to execute their orders ; but the kindred of thoſe He cans 

ſne had murdered, fell upon her and cut her throat. She died her to be 

Il with great reſolution ; and *tis ſaid Cæſſander ſuffered her body Put to 

eto remain ſome time above ground, probably to revenge the in- death. 

WJ ry ſhe had offered to the aſhes of his brother. Immediately 

(I #ftcr her deceaſe, he ſent Roxana and her ſon Alexander to Am- 

„ belis, where they were made priſoners. 

] Caſſander next turned his thoughts to the ſettlement of the Caſſandur 

1 kingdom, and married The//alonica the daughter of Philip of aflumes 

AMacedon. He then cauſed the bodies of Pl:iþ and Eurydice, the go- 

g with that of her mother raue, to be taken up and buried vernment 

(0 With great pomp in the royal ſepulchres at Ag. In Pallene in Mace- 
L 3 he don. 
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he built a new city, which he peopled from the Cherſoneſe, and 
called 3. ee and added to the place fo large and fair a ter. 
ritory, that it quickly grew to be the greateſt city in Mac. 
nia. He alſo re-edified many cities, and ſhewed evidently a 
diſpoſition to reſtore peace and Py to his native country, 
e governed Epire by his lieutenant Lyci/cus, and having ſet- 
tled cne peace of Hacedon, marched with a fine army into Theſ- 
ſaly,” with the reſolucjon of driving Polyſperchon from Gree, 
Having forced the paſs of Thermotyle, which was guarded by 
the Aelians, he proceeded into Bœotia, where he cauſed the 
He cauſes city of Tubes to be rebuilt. He then paſſed on to the Pelopon. 
Thebes iO neſe, and the iltamus being guarded by Alexander, who had for. 
be rebuilt. tifcd it with a wall, he traniported his army in flat-bottomed 
| boats, and partly by force, partly by treachery, reduced moſt 
of the cities; after which he returned to Macedon. | 
When he was gone, Alexander and Ariſtodemus, one of the 
captains of Antigonus, who had come over from Aſia, and raiſed 
8200 men in the Pelotonneſe for his ſervice, began to attack the 
cities garriſoned by Caſſander, who was ſo ſucceſsful, however, 
as to prevail with Alexander to deſert the party of Anutigonus 
and to enter into a league with him, upon being made general 
of all his forces in 1 Alexander now turned his 
arms againſt thoſe cities that defended their liberty, while , 
fodemus attacked thoſe that were ſubject to Caſſander. The 
ſucceſs of each general was various; but Alexander did not 
long enjoy his ne office, being murdered by ſome Sichoniam 
who pretended to be his friends. After his death, his wife 
- took the command of the army; and having defeated the Sig- 
0nians in a pitched battle, reduced the city, crucifying zo of the 
moſt turbulent citizens. She then aſſumed the ſovercignty, 
which ſhe managed with great prudence, clemency and juice, 
being courted and feared by all the contending parties. 
Caſſander Caſſander, ſenſible that the ÆAtolians favoured Antigonus, and 
makes war ſeized every opportunity of diſtreſſing him, reſolved now to 


on the turn his arms againſt them; and entering their territories with 


Aoua, a cont derable army, invited the Acarnanians, who were then 

5 at war with them, to a conference. The Acarnanians, by his 
advice, abandoned their villages, and fortiſied their chief cities 
Stratopolis, Saurion, and Agrinium. Leaving Lyci/cus with 2 
conſiderable body of men to aflift the Acarnanians, he marchel 
againſt Afollenia and Epidamnum, on the Adriatic ſea; which 
cities Glaucias king of [ityria had drawn into an alliance with 
him. He reduced both cities, and defeated Glaucias, to whom 
he granted a peace, on condition that he ſhould not make Vat 
on any of his confederates. Luring his abſence, the Area 
þefieged Agrinium; and the Acarnanans finding themſelves un- 
able to defe 


ſhould be at liberty to retire wherever they thought fit; but 
upon their departure, they were moſt treacherouſly put to the 


Cafſarder 5 


ſword by the Ztolans, 


nd the place, ſurrendered on condition that the 
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Caſſander, on his return to Macedonia, ſent a body of troops 
to Caria to aſſiſt the confederates, a fleet of 20 gallies, about 
the ſame time, ſailing from Athens, proceeded with that of 
Sleucus to Lemnos, to compel the Lemmians to abandon Anti- 
zonus. The greateſt part of the Athenian ſhips, however, were 
taken by the admiral of Antigonus; and Enuvilcmas, who com- 
manded 8000 of the troops ſent over to Caria, was ſurprized 
by the enemy, and he and his men made priſoners. I. fol- 
lowing year Caſſander ſent a 1 army againſt the Ato- 
hans, under the command of Philip, who after ſuccouring the 


fAcarnanians, began to haraſs the frontiers of Atolia. Being 


informed, however, that the Epirots hau recalled Aacides, he 


marched againſt him, and having defeated his army, ſent 50 


of the priſoners, who had been concerned in his reſtoration, to 
Caſſander. He then returned againſt the Ætoliaus, who were 
now reinforced by Aacides, and defeated them in a pitched 
battle, in which Aacides was flain. After this defeat, the Al- 
hans were ſo perſecuted by Philip, that they were forced to fly 
for refuge to the mountains, whither he purſued them, till he 
was ſtopped by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. : 

Antigonus, however, being greatly fuperior in Mia Minor, 
Gander agreed to a peace with him, promiſing to reſtore the 
wi cities in A/ia to their liberty, and to hold his province 
rom him. He quickly, however, violated this treaty, and re- 
newed the war; which exceedingly provoked Antigonus, who 
ordered his fleet and army on the Aſiatic coaſt to reſtore the 
Greek cities to their liberties. Conferences were again propoſed 
for a ſecond accommodation between him and Antigonus; but 
without effect. Caſſander reſolved to proſecute the war in 
Greece, and laid ſiege to Oreum in Eubeza, which he took by 
ſtorm, the fleet of Antigonus making a fruitleſs effort to recover 
the place. In the mean time, being informed that Apollonia 
and Epidamnum had revolted to the /!lyr:ans, and that his ge- 
neral Lyciſcus had been defeated by the Epirots, who had cho- 


ſen Alcetas the fon of Arybilus for their king, he ſpeedily march- 


ed into Epirus. He concluded a peace with Aicetas, and left 
him in quiet poſſeſſion of his kingdom, which, however, he did 
not long enjoy; for beginning to rule tyrannically, the Epirots 
murdered him and his children. After the peace with Alcetas, 
Caſſander marched againſt Apollonia; but his army being de- 
feated before the city, and winter drawing on, he returnad to 
Macedonia. A few months after, a peace was concluded be- 
twixt Antigonus and the confederates, by which Caſſanden was 
declared the ſovereign of all the territories belonging to Aa- 
cedon in Europe: but that the Greet cities ihould be left abſo- 


lutely free. 


343 


The Macedonians, about this time, diſcourſing openly of CHander 


Caſſanders uſurpation, and alleging that the young Aiwrander 


. #4 = $50 
ought now to take upon himſelf the adminiſtration, Caen r, e 
who was reſolved to retain his authority, cauſed Alexander and and her 


his mother Roxana to be pt 
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hon, when their death was known, endeavoured to excite the 


Macedonians to revenge their murder; but Caſſander being too 
powerful, they durſt not rebel. To prevent any bad effect; 
from their murmurs, Caſſander led them to the aſſiſtance of the 


king of the Peonians againſt the Autariats, whom he ſubdued, 


and traniplanted to the number of 20,000 men into the neigh- 
bourhood of mount Orbelus. While he was thus employed, 
Ptolemy, the nephew of Antigonus, who commanded in the Pe. 
loponneſe, went over with his whole army to Caſſander, and re- 
ceived from him the ſame commiſſion which he had from his 
uncle. His treaſon, however, did not remain long unpuniſh- 


ed; for endeavouring to corrupt the ſoldiers of Ptolemy, who 


ſoon after arrived on the coaſt, and entertained him with great 
civility, he was, by his order, put to death. 


Polyſperchon, in the mean time, finding that he could not 


declared prevail on the Macedonians to declare againſt Caſſander for mur- 
king, and dering Roxana and her ſon, proclaimed Hercules, the fon of 


A treaty 
between 
*.- Demetrias 

and Cafe 


** . : 


J-yſimachus, and with the reſt marched in perſon towards Tie 
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Alexander by Barſine, king, and by the help of the Ætolians, 
raiſed an army of 20,000 men. Caſſander marched againſt him 


with an army; but fearing leſt his troops ſhould deſert to the 


new king, who was ſupported by many Macedonians, he ſent 


an agent to Polyſperchon, offering to ſhare the principality with 
him, and to give him the command of an army in the Peli 


5 fonneſes if he would kill the young prince. Polyſperchon baſely 


earkened to his propoſal ; and murdering Hercules at an en- 
tertainment, was declared co-adjutor by Caſſander, who ſent 
him 4000 Macedonian foot and 550 horſe : but when he at- 
tempted to proceed to the Peloponneſe, the Bæœotians oppoſed 
755 ; ſo that he was forced to take up his winter quarters in 
Locris. | 

The Greeks, to ſecure themſelves from the formidable pow- 
er of Caſſander, applied for aſſiſtance to Antigonus, whole ſon, 
Demetrius, arrived ſoon after at Athens with'a powerful fleet, 
and drove out the Macedonian garriſon. Caſſander, finding De- 


metrius vigorouſly ſupported by the Greeks, contented himſelf 
with garriſoning the cities in his poſſeſſion, and withdrew his 


army into Macedon. Demetrius returned in a ſhort time to 4jia, 
to carry on the war againſt Prolemy ; and after ſeveral expedi- 
tions came again into Greece about four years after. He ſur- 


priſed and took Sicyon from Ptolemy, and then marched againſt 


Corinth, which was garriſoned by Cafſander, but was quickly re- 
duced by him. He then returned to Achaia, and having taken 
ſeveral other cities, all the reſt ſubmitted to him. Cafſander 
being in no condition to oppoſe Demetrius, ſolicited a peace 
from Antigonus; but he proudly infiſting that he muſt ſubmit 
to his pleaſure, the negotiation was broke off. Soon after Caſ- 
ſander convinced Ptolemy, Lyſamachus, and Seleucus, of the ab- 


ſolute neceſſity of oppoſing the power of Antigonus ; and an 


alliance being formed by theſe four princes again 


{ him, Caſſan- 
der ſent part of his troops into 


fa under the command of 


kh, 
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to put a ſtop to the progreſs of Demetrius. When the 
xo armies approached each other, Demetrius received orders 
rom his father to come and join him in 4/a ; upon which he 
concluded a treaty with Caſſander, which was to ſubſiſt or to 
de made void, according as it was approved or diſapproved by 
titiomus. Demetrius evacuating Greece with the greateſt part 
of his forces, Cafſander ſent a reinforcement of 12,905 men to 
kis confederates in Aſia; and notwithſtanding the treaty, got 
poſſefon of many of the Greet cities, partly by force, and partly 
by perſuaſion and bribes. | : 

The following ſummer, the army of Antigonus being totally 
defeated, and himſelf ſlain by Lyſimachus and Seleucus, the con- 
federates divided his dominions among themſelves, and Caſſander 
recovered all that he had lately loſt. As Demetrius, however, 
was {till at the head of a few thouſand men. and had ſome terri- 
tories in Greece, Caſſander was very apprehenſive of his enter- 
prizing diſpoſition, dreading no leis the young Pyrrbus, who 
had been lately raiſed to the throne of Epire. He was careful 
to ſtrengthen the frontiers of his own dominions, by re-edify- 
ing ſuch cities as were fallen to decay, and building new ones 
where the ſituation of the place invited. Near Therma he raiſed 
the noble city of Th://alonica, fo called in honour of his wife, 
and which afterwards became the moſt confiderable place in 
Macedon, He likewiſe endeavoured, by all other means, to fix 


the love of his ſubjects to his family; but while he was thus The death 


345 


employed, he was cut off by a dropſy, after he had held the of Caſan- 


government of Macedon 19 years, and had ruled it three years cer. 


with the title of king; which tho' he accepted from others, he Bef. Chriſt 


eid not take to himſelf. By Theſſalonica, the daughter of Phi= 298. 


lid of Macedon, he had three ſons, Philip, Antipater, and Alex- 
ander. Philip, the eldeſt of theſe, ſucceeded him; but died 
ſhortly after of a conſumption. 


Axtipater, on the death of Philip, cauſed himſelf to be de- Antipater 


Cared king; and becauſe his mother, as he ſuſpected, favoured and Aex- 


the pretenſions of his younger brother Alexander, he, with un- ander 


keard-of inhumanity, put her to death, tho' ſhe beſought him kings of 
by the breaſts that gave him ſuck to ſpare her. He maintained Macedon. 


himſelf for ſome time after this in the poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom by the affiſtance of Lyſimachus, whoſe daughter he had mar- 
ried ; but Alexander perſiſting in the competition, invited to his 
aliftance Demetrius, who was then in Greece, and Pyrrhus king 
of Epire. Pyrrhus quickly appeared with an army, and con- 
quered all the weſtern coaſts of Macedonia, together with Am- 
bracia, Acarnania, and Amphilochia, as a reward for the ſervice 
he intended to do him. Anti pater, however, to prevent the pro- 
reſs of his arms, came to an agreement with his brother, and 
ryrrhus, upon receiving a ſum of money, retired. Alexander 
immediately went to Demetrius, to prevent him from entering 


the kingdom ; but having formed a deſign to murder him, he caves 4% 


himſelf was murdered by his orders. Demetrius having juſti- exan'er to 
lared be aſſaſſi- 


king nated 


ned himſelf to the Macedouiau army, was by them dec 


Demetrius 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
and is de- king of Macedon, Antipater being obliged to quit the kingdom, 


where he was univerſally deteſted for the murder of his mothe; 
Ly/imachus, his father-in-law, did not think proper to engage 
in a war in his behalf againſt Demetrius and Pyrrbus; and 
being offended at his importunities, ordered him to be impri- 
ſoned, and ſoon after to be put to death. Thus the whole race 
of Philip and Alexander periſhed by violent deaths. 
Demetrius, from being in very low and deſperate circumſtan. 
ces, was now become more potent than Caſſander had been; 


for with the kingdom of Macedon he held Theſſaly, the beſt part 


He re- 
duces 


Thebes, 


of the Peloponneſe, and the two great cities of Megara and 
Athens. Having formed a deſign of making himſelf maſter of 
all Greece, he marched againſt the Bœotians, who agreed to 2 


treaty with him; which my quickly afterwards violated, upon 


the arrival of an army at Thebes, under Cleonymus the Spartan. 
The Thebans no ſooner ſaw the dreadful machines of Demetriy, 
than they thought fit to ſurrender ; but were very gently treat- 
ed by the conqueror, who only placed garriſons in their towns, 
and levied a conſiderable ſum of money upon them. Having 
appointed Hieronymus of Cardia, the hiſtorian, governor of 
Cardia, he returned to /facedon; and hearing that Lyſmachus 
was taken priſoner by the king of the Getz, he baſely formed 
the deſign of conquering Thrace. in his abſence, and immeli- 
ately marched thither. As he advanced to the frontiers, how- 
ever, he was informed that Ly/imachus was ſet at liberty, and 
that the Bœotians had revolted ; upon which he quickly re- 


turned; and finding that the Beotians had been already routed 


His troops 
deſeated 
by Pyr- 
Thus, 


by his ſon Antigonus, he once more laid ſiege to Thebes. He 
was called off from the ſiege to oppoſe Pyrrhus his brother-in- 
law, who had invaded Theſes ; but Pyrrhus retiring upon the 
news of his approach, he a 4 10,009 foot and 1000 horſe for 
the ſecurity of 24 and returned to the ſiege, which was 
very obſtinate and bloody. Antigonus, concerned at the great 
laughter of his troops, ſaid one day to his father, Dy hid 
we unneceſſarily ſacrifice ſo many men? Demetrius angrily replied, 
And why need you be uneaſy at that? are you obliged to diſiribut 
any proviſions to the dead? His reſentment againſt the Theban 
made him expoſe his own life in the attacks, as well as thoſe 
of his ſoldiers; ſo that one day he received a wound from a 
javelin, which pierced quite thro” his neck. He neverthelcb 
perſiſted in the fiege, and obliged the Thebans to ſurrender ; but 
inſtead of puniſhing them ſeverely, as they expected, he receiv- 
ed them into favour, after executing thirteen of thoſe prindi- 
pally concerned in the revolt. 

As he was naturally averſe to repoſe, and perceived that the 
Macedonians were moſt quiet in time of war, he next turned 
his arms againſt the Ætolians, and after plundering their coun: 
try, left Pantauchus there with part of the army, and marched 
with the reft againſt Pyrrhus, who was at the ſame time ad- 
vancing againſt him. Demetrius paſſing by Pyrrhus, without 
knowing of it, entered Epire, which he laid waſte ; and "A 
| . | rh 


OF THE WORLD. 


rhus advancing againſt Pantauchus, routed him, and took 5000 

riſoners- The conſequences of this defeat were very fatal to 
Demetrius; for the Macedonians were ſo affected with the perſo- 
nal bravery of Pyrrbus, that they compared him to Alexander the 
Great; at the ſame time cenſuring Demetrius for his vanity, 
arrogance, and luxury. In his dreſs he affected the Perſian 

omp and effeminacy to an extravagant degree. He ſpent his 
time in reveling with women and paraſites, but chiefly diſguſted 
his ſubjects by being difficult of acceſs, and treating thoſe he 
admitted to an auience with rudeneſs and ſeverity. He made 
the Athenian ambaiiadors wait two years for an audience; and 
one day, when he had more graciouſly than uſual, received all 
the petitions that were offered to him, as ſoon as he came to 
the bridge on the river Axius, he opened his robe and threw 
them all into the water. Demetrius, not long after his irrup- 
tion into Epire, falling dangerouſly ill at Pala, Pyrrhus made 
an incurſion into Maccdon, and advanced as lar as Edeſa; but 
Demetrius, as ſoon as he was a little recovered, eaſily r-nulſed 
him; after which he made a treaty with him, that 3c might be 
at leiſure to purſue his ambitious deſigns. 

He employed himſelf for ſome time in making immenſę pre- 

arations for recovering all his father's dominions in Aſia; but 
—— he was ready to take the field, Plolemy invaded Greece, 
and Lyſanachus entered Macedin. Demetrius maiched cit againſt 
Ly/machus ; but hearing that Pyrrhus had alſo invaded Aacedon, 
and taken Berea, he returned to oppoſe him, when he was de- 
ſerted by his troops, and cbliged to fly to Greece, Pyrrhus was 
immediately proclaimed king of Macedon by the army; but -.- 
fimachus advancing at the head of his troops, and claiming half 
of the kingdom, becauſe Demetrius, he iaid, had been compelled 
to fly by his approach; Pyrrhus, to prevent a war, yielded to 
his requeſt, This partition, however, did not make them 
EY but each privately intended afterwards to ſeize the 
whole. 5 

Pyrrhus, as king of Macedon, thought he had a right to all 
the poſſeſſions of Demetrius in Greece, He accordingly marched 
thither with an army, and was received into Athens; but ſoon 
after concluded a peace with Demetrius, who paſicd over with 
a ſmall army into Aſia, where he was defeated and taken pri- 


ſoner by Seleucus. Before his defeat, Pyrrbus, in violation of 


the peace, again attacked his poſſeſſions in Greece. Lyſrmachus, 
ſoon after, hearing that Demetrius was a priſoner, entered Ma- 
g edon with a powerful army, and diſperſing manifeſtoes thro' 
the kingdom, complaining of the diſhonour and injury which 
the Macedomans received by having a foreigner for their king, 
raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of diſcontent, that Pyrrhus thought proper 
to withdraw his Z#:rots and auxiliary forces. 

Lyſimachus had now Macedonia to himſelf, as well as the pro- 
vinces he had held ſince the diviſion of Alexander's empirs - but 
by his own imprudence, he ſoon raiſed up a formidable enemy, 


who deprived him not only of great part of his dominions, but of 
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Ptolemy by this Berenice, who had ſuch intereſt with 
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his life. He had married his eldeſt ſon Agathocles, a prince of great 
rudence and humanity, to Lyſandra the daughter of Ptelemy 
by Lurydice, who was accompanied to Egypt by a widow nam. 
ed Berenice. Lyſimachus himſelf married Arſinoe a ee of 
tolemy 

that ſhe procured a preference to be given to her children, 2 
the prejudice of thoſe of Eurydice, her former miſtreſs ; where. 
upon Ptolemy Ceraunus, the king's eldeſt ſon, fled to the court 
of Ly/imachus. ' Arſinoe, in this court, practiſed the arts of her 
mother, and filled Lyſimachus with ſuch jealouſy of his eldeſt 
ſon, who was beloved by the people and the army, that he 
cauſed him to be impriſoned, and then poiſoned, Lyſandra im- 
mediately fled with her children and her brother Pts/emy to Se- 


leucus; and many of the lords and principal officers of Lyſana. 


chus, who deteſted his barbarity, following them thither, pre- 
vailed on Seleucus, tho' he was then 77 years of age, to declare 
war againſt Ly/imachus. | 

Seleucus, who had {till all the vigour and activity of a young 
man, quickly reduced great part of Ly/machuss dominions in 
Aſia, and totally defeated him at Corupedion in Phrygia, where 
Lyſimachus was ſlain in the 74th year of his age. Seleucus re- 
ſolving to take poſſeſſion of Macedon, paſſed the Helleſpont, and 
advanced as far as Lyſimachia, in the neighbourhood of which 


the title of city he was baſely aſſaſſinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, whom he 


king of 


Macadon. 


Ptolemy 
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king of 
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280. 


had generouſly relieved, and whom he intended to reſtore by 
force to his father's throne. He enjoyed the title of king of 
Macedon only ſeven months. | | 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, after this execrable deed, put on a dia- 
dem, and boldly declared himſelf king of Macedon; and mak- 
ing great promiſes to every one, the army and people accepted 
him as king. He was threatned at the ſame time with three 
enemies; namely, Antiochus the ſon of Seleucus, Antigonus the 
ſon of Demetrius, who claimed the kingdom of Macedon as his 
hereditary right, and Pyrrhus king of Epire, who inſiſted on ſome 
compenſation for the loſs of the kingdom. Having routed Anti- 
gonus, who attempted by force to drive him from the throne, he 
pacified Antiochus by fair words. To Pyrrhus he lent 5000 foot, 
4000 horſe, and 50 elephants for two years ; whereupon Pyrrhus 
married his daughter, and appointed him protector of his domi- 
nions in his abſence, as he intended an expedition into Italy. The 
new king of Macedon thought himſelf now ſo firmly eſtabliſhed on 
the throne, that he wrote to his brother Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
telling him that he acquieſced in his father's diſpoſition of his 
paternal kingdom. Arſinoe, his half-ſiſter, who had been the 
cauſe of his flight to Seleucus, being ſtill in poſſeſſion of the 
rich city of _ Ptolemy, by promiſing to marry her ac- 
cording to the Egyptian cuſtom, prevailed with her, after much 
entreaty, to hearken to his addreſſes. Accordingly the nuptials 
were celebrated with the greateſt magnificence; but Ptolemy 
had no ſooner entered Caſſandria, than he cauſed the two {ors 
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fleet and army, and took poſſeſſion of the kingdom, while An- Bef. Ch. 


* Arfinoe to be ſlain, and herſelf to be dragged out of the ci 
* be baniſhed to Samothrace. ws ys 

Ptolemy now looked upon himſelf as thoroughly fixed on the 
Macedontan throne; but he had not enjoyed it above a 

ear, before his kingdom was invaded by the Gauls, who, 
with three different armies, broke into Pannonia, Thrace, and 
Macedon. Belgius, the commander of thoſe who entered Ma- 
cedin, offered peace to Ptolemy, if he would purchaſe it; but 
he treated the meſſage with diidain, and even refuſed a rein- 
forcement of 20,000 men, which were offered to him by the 
Dardanians, a neighbouring people, being confident of victory 
with the Macedonians alone. He ſoon after attacked the barba- 
rians; but after an obſtinate engagement, his army was entirely 
routed, and he himſelf, being much wounded, was taken pri- Heis ſlain 
ſoner, when the Gauls cut off his head, which in deriſion they by the 
carried about on the top of a lance. Such was the end of this Gaus. 
wicked man, after he had reigned eighteen months. 

The Macedonians, who were in great conſternation, created M-leager 
Meleager, the brother of Ptolemy, king; but finding him un- and Auti- 
qualified for reigning, they depoſed him, and conterred the pater 
crown on Antipater, the grandſon of Antipater the elder by his made 
ſon ox After reigning forty days he was alſo depoſed ; but kings. 
the Gauls in the mean time committing great devaſtations in the 
country, S9/thenes, a young nobleman of great merit, raiſed a S %%enes 
body of troops, with whom he gained ſeveral advantages over deteats the 
the Gauls, and obliged them at length to quit the country. He Gau/s, but 
refuſed the regal title, which was offered him, but governed refuſes the 
with great prudence as general for two years, at the end of crown, 
which time Macedon was again invaded by Brennus the Gaul, 
whoſe army conſiſted of 140,000 foot and 10,000 horſe, beſides 
an innumerable train of retainers. The Garls, having over- 
powered $9/thenes, ravaged all the kingdom of Macedonia, and 
receiving great numbers of recruits from Gaul and Illyria, they 
poured down into Greece, where they were almoſt wholly cut off. 

After the deſtruction of the Gauls, So/thenes being dead, An- Auliochus, 
tiochus, the ſon of Seleucus, and Antigonus, the ſon of Demetrius, the fon of 
renewed their pretenſions to the throne of Macedon. Antigonus, Demetrius, 
who, from the place of his birth, was ſurnamed Gonatus, and king of 
had reigned ten years in the Peloponneſe, came with a great Macedon. 
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tiochus threatned to tranſport a powerful army into Europe, to 278. 
make good his claim. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, having 
eſpouſed the party of Antigonus in this conjuncture, Antiochus, 
inſtead of paſſing the Helleſpont, invaded Bithynia with a pow- 
erful army. After the two armies had for ſome time obſerved 
each other, all differences were adjuſted by a treaty, Autigonus 
marrying Phila the daughter of Seleucus by Stratonice, and An- 
tiochus, on account of the marriage, reſigning his right to the 
kingdom of Macedon. Antigonus now applied himſelf to the 
reſtoring of the towns and villages, which had been ruined by 


the Gauls; but while he was thus employed, another . of 
| auts 
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them with his army, and was ſo ſucceſsful as to gain a compleat 
victory over them. Not long after, he had a more formidable 
enemy to encounter with, namely, Pyrrhus, king of Epir,, 
who, returning with the ſhattered remains of his army from 
Italy in order to ſupport them, invaded the frontiers of Macedi- 
nia in hopes of plunder. After he had taken ſeveral towns, 
2000 Hacedenians went over to him, which encouraged him to 
march againſt Antigonus. Having ſurpriſed his army in a nar. 
row pats, and mace himſelf maſter of his elephants, the pha- 
lanx went over to him; ſo that Antigonuis was obliged to fly to 
the {cz coaſts, where, by means of his fleet, ſome of the mari- 
time cities were held in his obedience. 

Fibu was once again owned king of Macedon; but he 


quickly loſt the hearts of his new ſubjects, by neglecting to pu- 


n:ih 2 body of mercenary Gauls, who were ſtationed at Aga, 
and, in hopes of plunder, had broke up the ſepulchres of the 
kings, and ſcattered the aſhes of the deceaſed princes. While 
Pyrrhus was abſent from the kingdom, Antigonus made an at- 
tempt to recover the throne; but was defeated by Ptolemy, the 
fon of Pyrrhus, and obliged to fly with no more than ſeven at- 
tendants. Pyrrhus, after he had held the kingdom two years, 
at the ſolicitation of Cleonymus, a Spartan, marched with a 
powerful army againſt Sparta, which city he was prevented 
from making himſelf maſter of by an unſeaſonable delay. 


While he was endeavouring to retrieve his miſtake, he was in- 


Antigonns 
recovers 
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Maceaoh, 


The M- 
cedonians 
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abandon 


him. 


formed that Antigonus had recovered a great part of Macedon, and 
had followed him into the Peloponneſe. One of the factions in 
Argos inviting Pyrrhus thither, he left the fiege of Sparta, and 
proceeded to Argos; but the oppoſite faction, aſſiſted by ſome 
troops of Antigonus, oppoling his entrance into the city, he was 
ſlain by them in the ſtreets. Antigonus cauſed the body of Pyr- 
7hus to be burnt with all the funeral honours due to a king, and 
having entertained his ſon Helenus with great kindneſs, ſent 
him home to Epirus. He aſſured the principal officers in the 
army of Pyrrhus of his favour, and incorporated the troops they 
commanded into his own. Antigonus was obliged to defend his 
dominions from new incurſions of the Gauls, whom he ſo greatly 
haraſſed in ſkirmiſhes, that in a rage they maſſacred their wives 
and children, and then put all to the hazard of a battle, in 
which they were defeated, and almoſt totally cut off. Antigens 
after this victory, led his army againſt Athens, and compelled 
that city to receive a garriſon. . 
Alexander, the ſon of Pyrrhus, in the mean time invading 
Macedon, Antigonus led his army againſt him, and, when he 
leaſt expected it, was again deſerted by the Macedonians, who 
went over to Alexander. Antigonus retired to Greece; but his 
fon Demetrius, who was but a youth, remained in Macedon, 
and having collected a ſmall body of troops, daily performed 
ſome exploit or other, which ſo charmed the Macedonians, that 


they voluntarily entered into his ſervice, and thereby _— 
| 
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kim not only to recover Macedon, but even to drive Alexander His fon 


from Epire. Alexander collecting a freſh army among the Æto- Demetrius 
lans, Demetrius was obliged to retire from Epire, and return to recovers 
Macedon, where his father was again acknowledged as king, the king- 


and reigned many > + avs afterwards in great tranquillity. He dom. 
for a long time had formed a deſign of obtaining poſſeſſion of 
the citadel of Corinth, which was held independantly by one 
Alzzxander. Upon his death, he ſent his fon Demetrius to court 
his widow, who eaſily yielded to the addreſſes of the young 
rince, he being one of the handſomeſt men of his time. 


uring the ſhews and entertainments that attended the celebra- Antigonus 
tion of the nuptials, Antigonus, who had gone to Corinth, took ſeizes Ce- 


an opportunity of ſeizing on the citadel, riath. 
From this time forward he employed all his care and thoughts 
in the profecution of his views in Greece, where he ſupported all 
the petty tyrants againſt the free ſtates, appointing new ones 
on the death of the old, or ſwallowing them up as occaſion of- 
fered. The Achæans, however, gave him not a little diſquiet 
they openly profeſſed a deſire of reſtoring Greece to freedom, 
which was the ſame thing as if they had declared they would 
extirpate the Macedonian power in Greece. Antigonus, having 
experienced ſuch "ou of fortune, did not chuſe to hazard a 
war with the Achæans, but ſought by ſmooth language to amuſe 
them, and by promiſes to bring over Aratus, one of their moſt 
ative leaders. The Acheans imitated his conduct, and laid 
hold of every ppportunity of enlarging their own power, with- 
out, however, violating the peace as they pretended. Aratus 
ſurpriſed Corinth in the night, about eight years after it had 
been taken by Antigonus, who, on this occaſion, did not think 


proper to engage in a war with the Achzans. After a reign of His death. 


thirty-four years Antigonus died, being ſomewhat above four- 
ſcore, with the character of a mild and generous prince. 


Demetrius ſucceeded his father ; and, on account of the great Demetri- 


things he had performed while a youth, much was expected zs II. 


from him; yet after he obtained the crown, he ſeemed to alter Bef. Chr. 


his conduct, and to act with more caution than vigour. He 243. 
married the ſiſter of Antiochus Hierax ; but Olympias, the daugh- 
ter of Pyrrhus, and ſiſter and widow of Alexander, prevailed 
upon him to marry her daughter Phthia, in hopes of having his 
aſſiſtance againſt the Ætolians. The firſt wife, being unable to 
ſupport this injurious proceeding, retired to her brother Antio- 
bus, and earneſtly preſſed him to make war on her huſband ; 
but he was prevented from gratifying her by the unſettled ſtate 
of his own affairs. All that we know farther of this king of 
Macedon' is, that he added Cyrene ,and all Lybia to his domi- 


| Nions ; but at what time, or by what means, is uncertain. 


After reigning ten years, he left his dominions to his fon Philip, 
who was little more than two years old. 


Antigonus, the brother of the deceaſed king, according to Anti genus 


ome hiſtorians, was appointed by him tutor to his infant jon. Do/or 


However, by his gentle and obliging conduct, he gained the Bef. Ch. 


good 237. 
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332 A GENERAL HISTORY 
good will of the Macedonians, and alſo of the widow of the 9 
ceaſed king; he took her to wife, and was by them ſaluted 
king. He was a prince of great abilities, and had very high 
ideas of the regal dignity, and of the honour of the Medion 
name. He had a great reputation for his juſtice, Was renowned 
for his clemency towards his enemies, and for his kindneſs and 
affability towards his friends. He was ſurnamed Daſon, that ig, 
zwill-give, becauſe he was ſaid to have been ſlower in perform- 
ing than promiſing. In the beginning of his reign, Dizpen, 
the governor of the forts of Athens, moſt baſely fold them, toye- 
ther with the iſland of Salamis, for 150 talents, 20 of which 
were furniſhed by Aratus, who paſſionately deſired the liberty 
of Greece. Aratus, however, ſome years after, looking upon 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, as the Ke formidable enemy to the 

EGerxecian liberty, aſked the affiſtance of Antigonus againſt him, 

invited in- Antigonus, who, above all things, deſired to retrieve his in- 

to Greece tereſt in Greece, and to aſſert that authority which the kings of 
by the Macedon from the time of Philip had maintained therein, readily 

Achzans. hearkened to the propoſal ; but inſiſted, that the citadel of C- 
7:nth ſhould be put into his hands, which the Achæans accord- 
ingly complied with. The Achæans, as we have formerly men- 
tioned, ſoon retrieved their affairs by the ſuccours they obtained 
from the Aacedonians; Antigonus therefore thought that it was 
but reaſonable, that they ſhould allow him to put garriſons in 
Orchomenes and ſome other cities. To gratify the Achaans, 
however, he ſent back his troops during the winter to /acedn, 
which gave Cleomenes an opportunity of deſtroying all the coun- 
try about Argos under the eyes of the king, who, with a few 
mercenary troops, lay in the neighbourhood of the city. On 
this occaſion he performed the greateſt action of his life; for 
although he was inſulted by the enemy, and railed at by the 
confederates, he abſolutely refuſed to fight, becauſe he could 

Hedefeats not engage without manifeſt diſadvantage : he ſoon after, upon 

Cleomenes the return of his troops, gloriouſly wiped off the ſtain from his 

king of reputation by the victory of Sellaſia, where he totally defeated 

Sparta. 3 n conſequence of this victory he took the virgin 
city of Sparta, which, with great humanity, he prevented from 
being plundered: he generouſly reſtored the Spartans to their 
liberties, and ſet out immediately for Macedlon, which the 75 
riaus had invaded during his abſence. Upon his arrival in Aa- 
cedon, he recruited his army, and marched againſt the 7llyrians, 
whom he intirely defeated ; but having overſtrained his voice 

His death. during the time of the engagement, he died a few days after of 
a ſpitting of blood, adjuring the army to remain faithful to his 
nephew and pupil Philip. The Macedonians +, "bony great 
grief for the loſs of Antigonus, who left them in a better condi- 


tion than they had ever been in ſince the days of Antipater ; ior 
| they were well united, and began to reſume their antient loyalty. 
Philip. Philip, though a very youth when he ſucceeded to the throne, 
| Bef. Ch. yet for ſeveral years governed with great wiſdom and humanity, 
221. and was attended with remarkable proſperity. His natural abr 


lities 
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lities were very great, and he was diſtinguiſhed no leſs for his 
humanity and gentleneſs, than for his activity and bravery. 


[a the beginning of his reign he was engaged in the ſocial war 
in Greece, which drew after it a train of other military expe- 


ditions againſt the Iyrians, Atolians, and other nations, wha 


either made war on the Achæans, or invaded Macedon, in order 
to divert Philip from ſuccouring his allies. As he advanced in 
ears, his favourites corrupted his heart by flattery ; ſo that, 
frfaking the modeſty that adorned his early years, he began to 
indulge wild ſchemes. of ambition, and at length degenerated 
into a mercileſs and brutal tyrant. Though his change of con- 
duct ſoon rendered him odious at home and abroad, yet by his 
ſkill in government, and experience as a general, he ſtill main- 


tained his authority. Thirty years of his reign were ſpent in He ſtrug- 
repeated wars, loſſes, and treaties, till the Romans had reduced gles with 
him to ſuch a miſerable ſtate, that he was forced to ſubmit to the Ro- 
the orders they ſent him, to give his younger ſon Demetrius as mans. 


a hoſtage, and to undertake to live in peace with all his neigh- 
bours, in conſideration of their leaving him the kingdom of 
Macedon, circumſcribed within its antient bounds, with other 
hard conditions, ſuch as delivering up his ſhips of war, and 
paying, by way of fine, a thouſand talents at ſeveral times. 

As the {trength of his kingdom was much exhauſted in his 
wars with the Romans, Philip remained quiet during their ſtrug- 
ole with Antiochus the great; but in the war betwixt them and 
the Atolians he again took arms, and under pretence of aſſiſting 
the Romans, beſieged Lamia in Theſſaly. The conſul orderin 
him to raiſe the ſiege, he was permitted to turn his arms again 
the Athamanians and the Thracians; but no ſooner had he made 
ſome conqueſts of importance, than complaints were made 
againſt him at Rome, and he was again ordered to content him- 
ſelf with Macedonia in its antient ſtate. 


Mean while diviſions ſprung up in his family, and a ſpirit of Divifons 
I diſcord began to appear among his ſubjects. Demetrius, the in his fa- 
younger ſon of Philip, was a prince of extraordinary merit; he mily, 


had a ſincere affection for his father, a moſt tender love for his 
country, and had conceived a high reſpe& for the Romans, 
having been ſome time a hoſtage at Rome. His elder brother, 
Perſeus, who was born of a concubine, obſerving what regard 
Philip paid Demetrius, how fond the Macedonians were of him, 
and what an intereſt he had at Rome, conceived a violent hatred 
againſt him. Philip, being highly diſcontented with the Ro- 
mans, could not help diſcovering his reſentment againft them 
by his words, and at the ſame time began to purſue ſuch mea- 
ſures, as plainly indicated that he had a deſign to hazard ano- 
ther war with that republic. His ſon Demetrius uſed many ar- 
guments to diſſuade him from his intention; but though he was 
convinced of the juſtneſs of his reaſoning, yet he could not 
prevail with himſelf to follow his advice. | 

Being peremptorily required by a decree of the Romans to 


withdraw his garriſons from Anus and Maronea, maritime 
Vol, III. Aa "OA _ towns 
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He is or- towns of Thrace, he determined to revenge himſelf on the M. 
dered to Fonites, whoſe clamours had obtained the decree. With this 
Juſtify his view he ſent orders to his garriſons to leave thoſe cities; bur 
conduct Caſſander, one of his officers in Maronea, in purſuance of pri- 
before the vate inſtructions from a ee er governor of the maritime 
Raman coaſt of Macedonia, privately let in the Thracians into Maron, 
ſenate. which city they plundered with the greateſt barbarity. Tho 
the king, doubtleſs, ated in this affair with the utmoſt caution, 
yet the Romans gained ſuch intelligence of it, that they charged 
Philip as the author of the Thracan incurſion, and ordered 
him to juſtify himſelf before the ſenate, and to ſend Onomaſtis 
and Caſſander to Rome. 

Philip looked upon this order as a high indignity offered to 
him, who was an independent prince ; but to preſerve himſelf 
from being deſtroyed before he was ſtrong enough to make re- 
ſiſtance, he yielded, and ſent Cafſander, whom, however, he 

The ſe- cauſed to be poiſoned by the way. To excuſe the whole tranſ.- 
nate ap- action, he ſent his ſon Demetrius to Rome, who was ſo ſucceſsful 
peaſed by as to appeaſe the ſenate, and they accordingly ratified the treaty 
his ſon formerly made, but with this expreſs clauſe, that all was done 
Demetrius. out of regard to his ſon. This circumſtance did not pleaſe 
Philip, and did very little good to Demetrius, who, becauſe he 
knew and dreaded the power of the Romans, was accuſed of 
being partial to them. fr, again renewed his preparations 
for war, and perceiving that his ſubjects on the ſea coaſt were 
inclined to peace, and attached to the Romans, he tranſplanted 
them into Amathia, and brought multitudes of Thracians to 
inhabit the ſea-coaſts. To prevent any future trouble from the 
Dardanians, who were the implacable enemies of Macedon, 
he prompted the Baſtarnæ, on the banks of the 7/er, to come 
and ſeize Dardania, promiſing to aſſiſt them to conquer that 
country. : 

Mean while, the Macedonians, who had been tranſported 
from the ſea-coaſts, murmuring at the conduct of the king, 
Philip, by treating them with ſeverity, heightened their diſcon- 
tents. The uarrels in his family, at the ſame time, grew daily 
wider and wider: Perſeus encouraged all who either ridiculed 
the Romans, or declaimed ſeriouſly againſt them, and Dene- 
trius openly vindicated the Romans againſt all ſuch. When the 
army, according to annual cuſtom, was ſolemnly luſtrated, a 

A quarrel mock-fight followed the ceremony. The two young princes 
betwixt being the commanders, they were prompted by their compa- 
his two nions to ſhew their {kill and bravery, ſo that much miſchief en- 
ſons. ſued. The body commanded by Demetrius having the ſupe- 
riority, Perſeus at the firſt was very much diſcontented, but 
his affociates repreſenting to him, that the intemperate heat of 
his brother would give him a good opportunity of complaining 
againſt him to his father, he grew better ſatisfied. In the even- 
ing both princes entertained their friends; but ſome ſpies 
Perſers being diſcovered at the tables of Demetrius, they were 


well beaten and expelled. When the company had * 
ö Teely; 
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V. WM feely, Demetrius, who was naturally good-humouted, would 
this needs go ſee his brother; and obliging thoſe young men who 
bur had beaten the ſpies of Perſeus to accompany him, they, for 
pri. Wl their own ſecurity, armed themſelves in a private manner; 
ime Prrſeus having intelligence of this by a ſpy, who had hitherto 
ey remained with Demetrius, cauſed his doors immediately to be 
17 Wl ut, and when Demetrius appeared, called out to him to be 
ion one, as he was then too well guarded to be aſſaſſinated. 

20d Next day he accuſed Demetrius to Philip, of an attempt to 


red murder him. Demetrius defended himſelf with great boldneſs, 
and after recapitulating all the paſſages of the preceding day, 
hitterly inveighed againſt his brother, for turning the exerciſe 


to of the army into a ſtruggle for the crown. He diſclaimed any 
ſelr ſniſter view in his intended viſit to his brother, or any depen- 
re- dance upon the Romans, and concluded with a ſolemn aſſevera- 
he ton, that he ſtill loved Perſeus as his brother, revered the king 
ni. 25 his parent and ſovereign, and had ever {ought to promote the 
ful peace of Macedon. Philip, having calmly heard what was ſaid 
aty on both ſides, declared, that he would not paſs judgment from 
ne mere words and a few tranſient ſpeeches, but would believe of 
ale his ſons according to their future actions. 

he The king, however, for the time to come, wholly leaned to 
of his eldeſt ſon, with whom he conſulted on all his affairs. To 
ns put himſelf out of doubt as to the intentions of his youngeſt 


re ſon, he ſent Philocles and Apelles, whom he thought attached to 
ed 0 party, as his ambaſſadors to Rome, privately inſtructing 


to them to enquire into his ſon's conduct in that city. Theſe am- 
he baſſadors, being the adherents of Soy -cot conſulted with him 
2 what anſwer they ſhould give to the king, and upon their re- 


turn from Rome, preſented Philip with a forged letter from 
J. Quintius, wherein the Roman beſeeched the king to paſs by 
the meaſures which Demetrius had taken to ſupplant his brother, 


CG 


re 
bs 


ed alluring him that the Romans would have been far from counte- 

95 nancing him in ſuch a baſe action. Demetrius, about the ſame Demetrius 
n- time, being ſent to Pæonia, accompanied by Didas with a con- calumni- 
ly WY fiderable guard; Didas offered with great zeal to ſerve him, ated and 


a creature of Perſeus, communicating this to the king, received 
a command from him to take off his priſoner by poiſon. This 
cruel and unnatural command he accordingly put in execution ; 
but the poiſon working ſlowly, he cauſed two ruffians to ſmother 
the prince, then in the 25th year of his age. 

Perſeus having now obtained all he ſought for, began to act 
more independantly than he was wont, which being quickly 
perceived by Philip, he began to doubt whether Perſeus had not 
atted in a treacherous manner; and theſe thoughts having once 
entered his head, he daily ſaw more and more circumſtances to 
heighten the ſuſpicion. He at length communicated his ſuſpi- 
cons to Antigonus, the nephew of Antigonus Doſon, a man of 
konour and integrity, who uſed his utmoſt endeavours to trace 

A a 2 : ous 


and ſo infinuated himſelf into his confidence, that he confeſſed put to 
to him that he could wiſh to eſcape to Rome. Didas, who was death. 
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out the conſpiracy of Perſeus. By ſeducing Aychus, who hal 
accompanied Philocles and Apelles to Rome, he diſcovered that 
Philipfalls the letter of T. Quintius was a forgery. Philip was now ſeized 
intoadeep with a melancholy which differed very little from madneſs, ang 

melan- ſo preyed on his health, that he was ſoon brought into a ye 
choly. declining condition; he cauſed Philocles to be put to death, but 
Abpelles eſcaped from Macedonia, and withdrew into Italy. Pr. 
ſeus kept at a diſtance from court on the borders of Marcedin; 
but Philip, having laid before the Macedonians, his whole con- 
trivance againſt his brother Demetrius, earneſtly recommended 
it to them to ſet Antigonus on the throne, which he ſoon after 

His death. left vacant, dying of grief, after a reign of forty-two years. 

Caligenes, one of Philip's phyſicians, having entered into a 
correſpondence with his ſon, concealed the king's death, till 

Perſeus. A r arrived at court with a body of troops, and unexpected 
Bef. Chr. took poſſeſſion of the throne. To ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſ. 
179. ſion of the kingdom, he cauſed Antigonus to be put to death, 
who had lately returned from the Baſtarnæ. Theſe barbarians 
were now on their march to invade Dardania; but hearing of 
Philip's death, they _ to doubt whether they ſhould pro- 
ceed or return home. Diſputes happening betwixt them and 
the Thracians, who, they alledged, impoſed upon them in their 
markets, a war enſued, in which at firſt the Thracians were 
grievouſiy handled, and driven to their mountains; but the in- 
vaders being afterwards worſted, the greateſt part of them re- 
turned with their wives and children to their antient dwellings, 
About zo, ooo of them penetrated into Dardania, where they 
were privately aſſiſted by Per/eus, who well knew both the na- 
He ſends ture and importance of his father's ſcheme. At the ſame time, 
an embaſ- however, he ſent ambaſſadors to the Romans, whoſe power he 
ſy to the greatly dreaded, requeſting them to renew the treaty made with 
Romans. Bis father. At home he affected all things that might reconcile 
him to the minds of the people, making a ſhew of generolity 
and mildneſs, and above all affecting a rigid regard to juſtice. 
The Romans, after renewing the treaty with him, hearing that 
an embaſly from him had arrived at Carthage, ſent ambailador 
| to Macedon, who were kindly entertained by Perſeus, till they 
A miſun- began to act like tutors. They propoſed that he ſhould force 
derſtand- the Baſtarnæ to evacuate Dardania; and when he marched 
ing be- againſt the Dolapians, who had revolted and lain his governor 
twixt him Fuphranor, they complained againſt him, and alledged, that he 
and the was tied up by his treaty from making war without the conſent 
Romans. of their ſtate. Perſeus paid no regard to their remonſtrances; 
and after ſubduing the Dolopians, marched at the head of l 
army to viſit the temple of Apollo at Delphi. This journe 
alarmed all Greece ; but Perſeus, inſtead of committing any hott 
lities, as was expected, thereby acquired the friendſhip and con- 
fdence of ſeveral Greek ſtates. He was very earneſt to recon- 
-cile himſelf with all the Gree#s, but particularly with the 
Achæans, who, with the Athenians, had prohibited all commerce 


with the Macedonians. Perſeus cauſed great numbers 4 their 
5 | aves; 
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faves, who had fled into his dominions, to be ſeized, and ſent 
back to their maſters ; and by frequent embaſſies to the diffe- 
rent ſtates, and magnificent promiſes, he ſoon raiſed a great 

arty in Greece that favoured him. He alſo ſecured the friend- 
ſhip of the Rhodians, who, with a numerous ſquadron of gallies, 
conducted to him Laodice, the grand-daughter of Antiochus the 
Great. 7 

About the ſame time he entered into an alliance with Pruſias, 
king of Bithynia, to whom he gave his ſiſter in marriage. He 
alſo concluded a peace with the Thracians, who conſented to 
furniſh him with what number of ſoldiers he pleaſed. In his own 
kingdom of Macedon he not only laid up vaſt ſums of money, 
but provided magazines of proviſions for a great army for ten 
years, keeping up at the ſame time 30,000 foot and 5000 horſe. 


Fumenes, king of Pergamus, ſeeing that the Greeks chiefly fa- Eumener, 
voured Perſeus, whom he greatly hated, went to Rome on pur- king of 


poſe to excite the ſenate to declare war againit Perſeus, giving 


them a particular account of his formidable preparations. A complains 
few days after Eumenes had ſpoke in the ſenate, an audience was of him at 
granted to the ambaſſadors of oy when Harpalus, one of Rome. 


them, ſaid, that Perſeus had not hitherto done any thing that 
had had the leaſt tendency to a rupture with the Romans; but 
if they were obſtinately bent on a rupture with him, he would 


| not be afraid of betaking himſelf to arms. Eumenes, on his re- 


turn from Rome, propoſed a viſit to Delphi; but as he ap- 
proached the place, he was aſſaulted in a narrow paſs by four 
allaflins, hired by Perſeus, who, by —_ ſtones upon him 
from an eminence, left him for dead. The king, however, 
came afterwards to himſelf, and was conveyed to the iſland of 
gina, where he lay concealed till he was perfectly recovered. 
The aſſaſſins for ſome time could not be diſcovered ; but at 
length Graxo, a woman of diſtinction at Delphi, with whom 
Perſeus had lodged, being ſeized, and ſent to Rome, it appeared 
that ſhe had alſo entertained the aſſaſſins who were ſent thither 
by Perſeus. About the fame time one Ramnius, a citizen of 
Brunduſium, who had frequently entertained the Macedonian 
ambaſſadors in his houſe, declared; that Per/eus had deſired him 
to give a certain poiſonous drug to the principal ſenators, who 
were eſteemed enemies to the Macedonian intereſt, 

The Romans made new complaints to Perſeus, who, for ſe- 
veral days, refuſed to give their ambaſſadors an audience; but 
hearing that they were propoſing to return home, he ſent for 
them, and in anſwer to their complaints, accuſed the Romans 
of intolerable pride and inſolence, and of treating kings with 
inſupportable haughtineſs, to whom they pretended to dictate 
laws as to their Ws. He told them, that the treaty. con- 
ciuded with his father did not affect him, that though the un- 


ſettled tate of his affairs, at his firſt coming to the throne, had 


obliged him to ſubmit to it, yet for the future he would not 


look upon himſelf as bound by it, though he was content ta 


make a new treaty upon equitable terms. The ambaſſadors 
Aa 3 having, 
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Perſeus having, according to their inſtructions, defied him, he com: 
com- manded them to depart his dominions in three days. However, 
mands reflecting afterwards upon the formidable power he was raiſins 
the Roman up againit himſelf, he again fell to negotiating, than which 
ambaſſa- nothing could be more prejudicial to his affairs; for he thereby 
dors tode- neglected the opportunity of ſecuring the Greeks, and gave the 
part his Romans leiſure to compleat their preparations. Many kings 
domini- and ſtates, in Europe and Aſia, intereſted themſelves in this 
ons. rupture between the two great powers of Macedon and Rom. 
Gentius, king of Hyria and the Rhodians, inclined, though 
not avowedly, to the Macedonian fide, which was alſo favoured 
4 Cotys, king of the Odryſians. Humenes, king of Pergamus, 
ntiochus, king of Syria; Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia ; and 
the regency in Egypt, declared for the Romans. Pruſias, king of 
He pre- Bithynia, deſired to ſtand neuter. In Greece, the governors of 
ares for the ſtates were generally in the intereſt of Rome, and the pco- 
a war ple in that of Perſeus, who, finding that he could not obtain 
with the peace on the terms he wanted, and that a body of Raman troops 
Romans. had arrived in Theſſaly, now ſaw the neceſſity of acting with 
7 vigour. His army, which conſiſted of 39,000 foot, and 4000 
| horſe, having — at Cilium, he there offered an heca- 
tomb to Pallas, and afterwards gave audience to the deputies 
from the Macedonian cities, who offered him men, money, and 
proviſions for carrying on the war. Perſeus, after thanking 
them for their loyalty, told them, that, except carriages for his 
baggage and engines, he would expect nothing at preſent from 
them. Theſe being quickly furniſhed, Perſeus began his march 
for Theſſaly, whither ſoon after came the Ryman conſul with two 
legions, in hopes of finding a body of confederates ſtrong 
enough to enable him to face Perſeus; but finding their troops 
Makes inconſiderable, he was obliged to act on the defenſive. Perſeus 
himſelf in the mean time made himſelf maſter of a great many cities, 
maſter of and began to waſte the country about Pherea, within a few 
ſeveral miles of the Roman camp. Perceiving that the conſul declined 
cities in an engagement, he advanced with his horſe and light armed 
Theſſaly. troops, and for ſeveral days inſulted him in his camp. The 
conſul at laſt ſent out his horſe and light armed troops to oppoſe 
He de- the Macedonians; but they were repulſed with confiderable lols, 
feats the more than one half of the detachment being cut off. The Ma- 
Romans. -cedonian phalanx ſoon after coming up, Perſeus was preſſed by 
ſome of his generals to attack the Roman intrenchments ; but 
was perſuaded by Evander the Cretan, who had been one of the 
aſſaſſins againſt Eumenes, to delay the aſſault till next morning. 
The conſul, in the mean time, paſſed the river Peneus in the 

night, and fixed his camp in an advantageous poſt. 
Perſeus next morning took a view of the Roman intrench- 
ments, and advancing towards their new camp, ſent deputies to 
He in vain the conful, acquainting him, that notwithſtanding his late vic- 
ſues for a tory, he was contented to accept of the terms which had been 
peace. granted to his father Philip, after he was vanquiſhed. The 


conſul anſwered, that he would grant him no terms, but tho 
| v1 
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of ſubmitting himſelf and his kingdom to the diſcretion of the 
Riman people. He ſent again, and offered tribute; but this 
propoſal being alſo rejected, he retired to his old camp. He 
continued for ſome time to harraſs the Reman army, by inter- 
cepting their convoys, and attacking their foragers ; but being 
routed in a conſiderable ſkirmiſh, he retired into Macedon, 
On his retreat the conſul recovered ſeveral places in Theſſaly, 
where he put his troops into winter quarters. Lucretius, the 
Rman admiral, in the mean time had taken and razed Haliar- 
iy; in Beotia, and levied heavy contributions on the Greek 
coaſt, Appius Claudius, the year following, made an unſucceſſ- 
ſal attempt to penetrate into Macedonia on the fide of /{lyria, his 
troops being defeated hy one of the generals of Perſeus. 


359 


The following ſpring the Roman army was commanded by The Ro- 


the conſul Martius, who attempted to penetrate into the heart ns pe- 
of Macedonia. Perſeus, not knowing where the enemy would netrate 
break through, ha diſtributed his forces in ſuch a manner, as into Ma- 
to guard all the paſſes, encamping himſelf with the main body ce197ia. 
of his army at Dium. The conſul attempted to paſs over very Bef. Ch. 


high mountains at a ſmall diſtance from his camp; but was 
oppoſed by Hippias with 12,000 men, who tor two days 
dailtreſſed him greatly by frequent attacks. Though the cries 
of his ſoldiers could be heard in the camp of Perſeus, yet 
he moſt injudiciouſly neglected to ſupport him; ſo that the 


170. 


Remans, after they had for ſome time been in the greateſt The im- 
diltreſs, forced their way into the vale of Tempe. This prudent 


ſucceſs of the Romans ſo intimidated Perſeus, that he precipi- conduct of 


tately abandoned Dium, and all the parts that led from Tempe Per/eus, 


into Macedonia, retired with his army to Pydna,and ſent orders 
to Andronicus, governor of Theſſalonica, to burn the arſenal 
there, with all the naval ſtores, and gave poſitive directions to 
Micias, governor of Pella, to throw all his treaſure into the ſea, 
exclaiming in a frantic manner, that he was vanquiſhed with- 
out a battle. The conſul, in the mean time, made himſelf 
maſter of Dium, and ſeveral other places, almoſt without any 
reſiſtance ; but for want of proviſions, he was obliged to aban- 
don the places he had taken, and retire to Phila. 

Perſeus, perceiving that the conſul was able to effect no great 
matter, again recovered from his fright, and caufed his treaſures 
to be ſearched for by divers, who were ſo ſucceſsful as to bring 
them up from the bottom of the ſea. Andronicus had prudently 
ſuſpended the execution of the order ſent to him; but Perſeus, 
now aſhamed of his ſcandalous meanneſs of ſpirit, cauſed him 
and Nicias, and the divers, all to be put to death, in hopes of 
concealing his own baſenels. He again took poſſeſſion of Hium, 
the fortifications of which he cauſed to be repaired, and then 
encamped with his army on the river E7:peus, where he en- 
trenched himſelf ſo ſtrongly, that the conſul durit not attack 
him. The Roman admiral, in conjunction with king Eumenes, 
ſpent the ſummer in ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts upon the 
coaſts, . The prætor, Appius Claudius, lay all this while in Aly- 
ria with a body of troops, _ by the end of the campaign was 
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in a very miſerable condition, inſomuch that he earneſtly de. 
manded of the Achæans a reinforcement of 5000 men; but 
Marcus the conſul, under pretence of ſparing the Roman allies 
prohibited the Achæans from ſending any troops. 205 
The Romans were greatly diſſatisfied with the bad ſucceſs of 
their arms, and choſe P. Amilius, conſul, to carry on the war 
in Macedonia. Perſeus, in the mean time, endeavoured to 
ſtrengthen himſelf with new alliances ; and the fear of the dan- 
ger that threatned him getting the better of his avarice, he 
agreed to give Gentius, king of llyria, zoo talents in money, if 
he would declare war againſt the Romans. Gentius beginning 
hoſtilities by ſeizing the Roman ambaſſadors, Perſeus, knowing 
that he would be then engaged in the war on his own account, 
ordered the waggons that were carrying the money to be ſtop. 
ped, and by this low policy ruined Gentizs, without beneſitin 
himſelf. His avarice, at the ſame time, loſt him the friendſhip 
of another powerful prince; for Eumenes, taking a diſguſt at 
the Romans, offered to remain neuter, in conſideration of 1500 
talents, which Perſeus refuſed to deliver till after the ſervice 
was performed, which broke off the treaty. By his avarice 
he likewiſe failed in another negotiation, which might have 
been no leſs in his favour : he had agreed to give a conſiderable 
ſum of money to a large body of the Ba/tarne, if they would 
engage in his ſervice. Clondicus, their king, accordingly ar- 
rived on the confines of Macedonia with 10,000 horſe, and 28 
many foot; but not being able to prevail with Perſeus to pay 
the money he had promiſed, he and his troops returned home, 
ſpoiling fome part of 7 hrace in their way, which created Per- 
Fer new enemies. | 
The Roman conſul, in the mean time, made great prepara- 
tions for carrying on the war with the utmoſt vigour, Oavius 
the admiral, and Anicius, who commanded in llyria, being 
alſo reſolved to exert themſelves to put an end to the war. Ani- 
eius was fo ſucceſsful, that in thirty days he reduced all Ilhyria, 
and made Gentius and his family priſoners. Æmilius, after re- 
ftoring diſcipline among his troops, decamped, and drew nearer 
to the Macedonians, a motion hitherto thought impracticable, 
on account of the want of water, Though there were neither 
ſprings nor rivulets viſible, yet Amilius rightly judged, that it 
could not be, that fo great a mountain as Olympus, ſo covered 
with fine graſs and beautiful trees, ſhould want water. Wells 
being accordingly ſunk by his order, they were preſently full of 
water, which raiſed the courage of his foldiers, and rendered 
them perfectly tractable. . Sin having ſtrongly entrenched 
himſelf on the banks of the Enipeus, Aimilius did not think it 


prudent to attack his camp, but ſent 5000 light- armed troops, 
under the command of Scipio Æmilianus and O. Fabius Mai: 


mus, his own ſons, but adopted into other families, to attempt 
to paſs mount Olympus. This detachment was employed three 
days in paſſing the mountain; and Æmilius, in the mean time, 
to amuſe Perſons, pretended for two days to attack his no 
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which ſkirmiſhes he loſt conſiderable numbers of men. Scipio and 
Fabiusſucceededin their deſign, and notwithſtanding ſome oppoſi- 
on that they met with, encamped in the plain on the other ſide of 
the Macedonian camp, Perſius then retiring with precipitation 
under the walls of Pydna. He was adviſed by his beſt friends 
to lengthen out the war, by garriſoning ſome of his ſtrongeſt 
cities, experience having ſhewn, that the Macedonians were 
better able to keep cities than the Romans were to take them; 
but this opinion the king rejected, from the cowardly principle 

that perhaps the town he choſe for his reſidence might be fir 

beſieged, Others adviſed to hazard a general battle, and this 
opinion prevailing, the ground was accordingly choſen for an 
engagement. Before the Romans appeared, the Macedonians 
ſormed themſelves into the order of battle; nevertheleſs, when 
milius came up, Scipio preſſed him earneſtly not to defer the 
engagement, which the general, howeyer, would not con- 


lent to. 


WI. 
OR 
— 


Both armies next day appeared in the field, and about three Perſeus 
in the afternoon began the attack. The light-armed Macedo- entirely 
mans charged with great vigour, and the phalanx ſtriking the defeated 
points of their ſpears into the Roman ſhields, not only prevented by the 
the legionary ſoldiers from reaching them with their ſwords, Romans. 


but even drove them from their ground, Æmilius, on this oc- 
caſion, it is ſaid, tore his cloaths, and almoſt gave up all hopes. 
Howeyer, perceiving that as the phalanx gained ground it loft 
its order in ſeveral places, he cauſed his own light-armed troops 
to charge in thoſe ſpaces, whereby the Macedonians were ſoon 
put in confuſion, and routed with great ſlaughter, no leſs than 
25,000 of them being ſlain, according to Plutarch, though the 
battle laſted only about an hour. Ihe Romans loſt about 100 
men, and took about 11, or 12,000 priſoners, The Macedo- 
zians were no ſooner put into diſorder, than Perſeus fled with a 
conſiderable body of horſe, and at night they were joined by 
the remains of the foot, who upbraided them with their ſcan - 
dalous behaviour; and at laſt, grudging ſuch cowards ſhould 
have horſes to carry them out of the reach of their enemies, be- 
gan to pull them off, which fo terrified Perſeus, that he left 
them, and with ſome of his friends went into a by-road, taking 
- " wr mantle and his diadem, which laſt he carried in 

is hand. 

He arrived at Pella about midnight, where he ſtabbed two of 
his treaſurers with his own hands, for being fo bold as to repre- 
tent to him the faults he had committed. Alarmed by the al- 
moſt univerſal deſertion of his officers and courtiers, he did not 
think himſelf ſafe at Pella, and left it the ſame night to $0 to 
Amphipolis, being accompanied by Evander the Cretan, Archi- 
demus the Ætolian, and Neo the Bœotian, with about 500 Cretan 
ſoldiers, who remained with him not out of fidelity, but becauſe 
they could not depart from the treaſure which he carried along 
with him. Being apprehenfive that the Amphipolitans would 


deliyer him up to the Romans, he left that city, and went * 
| LC 
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He takes the ifland of Samos, and took refuge in the temple of Caftir and 

r:fuge in Pollux, carrying with him no leſs than 2co0 — 

Samo- P. Amilius, after the battle, made himſelf maſter of Ber 

thrace. Theſſalonica, Pella, and many other principal cities in Macedin: 
and having granted a capitulation to the ſoldiers who had fled to 
Pydna, he proceeded to Amphipolis, where three perſons of mean 
rank brought him a letter from Perſeus. He could not forhex 
ſhedding tears, when he reflected upon the uncertainty. of hy. 
man affairs; but when he ſaw this ſuperſcription upon the letter 
ba e the king to the conſul P. Amilius, health,” he dif. 
miſſed the deputies without an anſwer. Perſeus, by this per. 
ceiving that he was now no more than a private perſon, or at 
leaſt fo conſidered by the Romans, wrote a ſecond letter, which 
he addreſſed to the conſul, without aſſuming to himſelf any 
title. He begged that commiſſioners might be ſent to treat with 
him, which the conſul readily granted; but Perſeus inſiſting 
that he ſhould ſtill retain the title of king, and they on the 
other hand urging hymn to ſubmit his fate entirely to the deter- 
mination of the Romans, the negotiation had no effect. Oda. 
2145, in the mean time, ſurrounding the iſland with his fleet 
Perſeus entered into a private correſpondence with Oroand: 1 
Cretan, who engaged to carry him, his wife, his ſon, his trea- 


ſure, and three attendants to Crete, in a veſſel which was then 


in Samothrace. The crafty maſter of the veſſel took the money 

on board firſt, and then aſſigned an hour in the night for the 

king to come on board ; but as ſoon as it grew dark he ſet fail 

without him. The hour appointed being come, Perſeus, with 

infinite pains and difficulty, crept through a ſtrait window, and 

let himſelf down the wall with his wife and children, who were 

little uſed to ſuch fatigue. After they had wandered on the 

ſhore till it was almoſt light, they were informed by a ftranger, 

that Oroandes failed for Crete the evening before. Perſeus then 

fetching a doleful ſigh, fled back with all his might towards the 

He ſurren- wall, endeavouring to get thither before the Romans. Ion of 
ders bim Theſſalonica, who had been his favourite, and had his children 


elf to the entruſted to his care, now betraying them to Octavius, Perſens, 


Remans, Teeing there was no poſſible remedy, alſo ſurrendered himſelf to 
him. O@avins put his royal priſoner on board the admiral gal- 
ley, with all the wealth that he had ſtill about him, and failed 
with the fleet to Amphipolrs, from whence he ſent him to the 
camp of Amilius, who ordered his ſon-in-law Tubero, with ſe- 
veral perſons of diſtinction, to go and meet him. Perſeus en- 

tered the Roman camp in 2 mourning habit, with his ſon Philip, 

and when he arrived at the conſul's tent, would have thrown 

himſelf at his fect; but Æmilius, riſing haſtily, Rept forward a 

little, gove him his hand, and would not ſuffer him to kneel. 

According to Plutarch, Perſeus uttered ſuch unmanly cries and 

petitions, as Amilius was not able to hear; but looking on him 

with a countenance of ſorrow and indignation, he ſaid to him, 

By theſe acfiens thou ſheweſt that thou art worthy of thy calamiiy, 


7 


and that it is not thy preſent condition, but former bappineſs, thal 
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mas more than thy deſerts. Æmilius committed Perſeus to the if 
care of Tubero, directing that he ſhould ſup with him that night, i 
ind treated him with all the honours his preſent condition 3 


r 
n 


would admit. Æmilius, after having made a progreſs through 
Greece, returned to Macedon, and went to Apollonia, to meet 
the ten commiſſioners of conſular dignity, that were coming | 


n 


IO 
— e 


3 — 


from Rome. 4225 3 1 
Having returned with the commiſſioners to Amphipolis, he Aimilias 1 
thence iſſued his precepts, directing that ten deputies, from eltabliſhes 1 


each of the Macedonian cities, ſhould appear before him at a a new 
certain day, and bring with them ſuch papers of ſtate, and all form of 
ſuch ſums of money and plate, as they had any knowledge of, govern- | 
belonging to the king. The deputies accordingly appearing, meñt in 1 
he mounted his tribunal, and after having cauſed ſilence to be Macedon. * 
made by the crier, he repeated in Latin the regulations made 1% 
by the ſenate and by himſelf, in conjunction with the commiſ- | 8 
foners relating to. Macedonia. The principal articles were, i 
that Macedonia was declared free; that it ſhould pay the No- 

mans only half the tribute paid to the king, which was fixed at 

the ſum of 100 talents ; that it ſhould be divided for the future 1 
into four cantons, that ſhould have each its council, in which 1 
particular affairs ſnould be examined, and that no perſon ſhould a 
contract marriage, or purchaſe lands or houſes, out of their 
own.canton. Some other articles of leis importance were an- 
nexed to theſe. The prætor, Octavius, explained the ſeveral 
articles in Greek, as the conſul pronounced them in Latin. 

The article of liberty, and that for the diminution of tri- 
bute, gave great joy to the Macedonians; but at the ſame time 
they were ſorry they could not comprehend what that liverty 
was they were reſtored to. Though the decree ſpoke of leaving 
them under their own laws, it nevertheleſs impoſed many new 
ones, and threatned more. What moſt diſturbed them was the 
diviſion of the kingdom, whereby, as a nation, they were tore 
and mangled, ſeparated and disjointed, from each other. 

AÆmilius proceeded next to regulate the reſt of the Grecian 
affairs; and at the cloſe of the proceedings, Andronicus the 
Atolian, and Neo the Bæotian, were put to death, becauſe they 
had continued to the laſt faithful to Perſeus. A proclamation 
was then publiſhed, veſting the ſupreme power in Macedon in 
certain ſenators ; and all the nobility, and alſo all their children, 
exceeding the age of fifteen, were commanded, under pain of 
death, immediately to tranſport themſelves over into aby, as 
were likewiſe all ſuch as ever had any commiſſion, even or the 
imalleſt importance, from the king or his predeceſſors. Laſt of 
all, Amilius publiſhed ſeyeral laws, which, whether they were, 
or were not, to tie liking of the Macedonians, they were ever 
aiter bound to obey. Aimlius, after celebrating games at Am- 
Phipolis, with a magnificence unknown to former times, cauſed 
all the ſpoils, that he did not think fit to carry to Rome, to be 
piled up in one great heap, which was chiefly compoſed of arms 
of all forts. Afger folemn prayers to Mars, Minerva, * 
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Other deities, the conſul firſt ſet fire to this prodigious pile, and 


then the principal officers of the army threw in thoſe lighted 
torches with which they had aſſiſted at the ſolemnity. All the 
rich furniture, plate, ſtatues, and other valuable things, found 
in the royal palace, were firſt expoſed to public view, and then 
put on board the fleet. | | | 
Amilius, having regulated all the affairs of Macedonia, ſet 
out for Epirus, with a deſign to plunder all that part of tha 
kingdom, which had revolted to Perſeus, He concealed hi 
purpoſe from the Epirots, and ſent officers to all the cities, un. 
der pretence of withdrawing the garriſons. The troops, hoy- 
ever, on a day affigned, plundered all the cities, demoliſhed 
their walls, and carried off 150,000 of the Epirots as flayes, 
The principal perſons among the Epirots and Acarnanians were 


ordered to follow the conſul to Italy, to be tried by the Roma 


ſenate, The Achæans alſo being accuſed of favouring Perſeu, 
1000 perſons of diſtinction among them were ſent as priſoners tg 
Italy, where they continued ſeventeen years. Such were the 
fatal conſequences of the Macedonian war. 

Acmilius embarking at Oricum, failed up the Tiber in the royal 
galley of king Per/eus, which was richly adorned with the arms 
of his priſoners, and with the king's purple robes. On account 
of ſome diſcontents his ſoldiers had taken, there aroſe ſome di- 


mw about his triumph, which, however, was at laſt granted 


im. Tens, who in the mean time was confined in a jai, 
ſent to beſeech Æmilius, that he might not be made a ſpectacle 
in his triumph; to which the general made anſwer, This is 
<< entirely in his own power, Je needs not aſk that favour of 
<< me,” intimating that he might kill himſelf, and thereby 


Perſeus led avoid the ignominy. On the day of the triumph, immediately 
in triumph after the arms, treaſures, and gold plate, belonging to the table 


at Rome, 


and con- 
fined to 

the com- 
mon jail, 


of king Perſeus, followed his ſons, Philip and Alexander, and 
his little daughter, with their nurſes, preceptors, and atten- 
dants, who, ſhedding tears, held out their hands to the people, 
and taught the little captives to do the ſame; next to them 
came Perſeus alone, clad in deep mourning ; behind, at ſome 
diſtance, followed his friends and the chief nobility of Macedun. 
After the triumph, Perſeus was ſent back to the jail, and even 
thruſt down into a deep and loathſome dungeon, where the 
worſt maleſactors were confined. Remaining in this miſerable 
ſtate four days, without victuals, he beſought ſome of the pri- 
ſoners to give him a part of their proviſion, which they readily 
did, and at the fame time — for him a rope and a ſword, 
ſuppoſing that he would be glad to end his misfortunes by one 
of them, which, however, hedid not. After he had continued 
ſeven days in this dungeon, he was taken out at the requeſt of 
Aimilins, and put into a milder cuſtody; but about two yez!s 
after, having diſpleaſed his barbarous keepers, they would not 
ſuffer him to fleep, and ſo he died *. Macedon was now 19 


* Diod. Sic. excerpt. apud Phot. Lion. lib. xliv. Plut..in vit. mil. 
Juſtin. lib, xxxii. 1 


longer 
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Longer a kingdom, after having ſubſiſted, from the time of Ca- 
anus, upwards of 600 years. Perſeus, when he was led in tri- 
umph, had two ſons, Philip and Alexander, and a daughter; 
Philip was young, and the two laſt were infants. The eldeſt 
{on died before his father, and Alexander was put out to a 
joiner, carpenter, or turner, and grew an ingenious man in his 
profeſſion. Addicting himſelf alſo to the Latin learning, he be- 
came afterwards a clerk or ſecretary to the ſenate. 
The ſettlement, made by Paulus Amilius in Macedon, was 
extremely well adapted to the purpoſes of the ſenate and people 
of Rome; but very diſguſtful to the Macedonians, who ſaw them- 
{elves tripped of all their arms and all their wealth, their coun- 
try deſtitute of nobility, themſelves prohibited from having any 
jeſources from their mines, though they had an immenſe yearly 
tribute to pay to foreigners. They remained in this ſtate ſix- 
teen years, when it began to be whiſpered about, that one of 
the ſons of Perſeus was living. One Andriſcus, it is ſaid, a na- Andi i/cus 
tive of the city of Adramittium, in the country of Troas in leſſer calls him- 
Ala, by birth and manners of the very dregs of the people, ſelf the 
took upon him to be the ſon of Perſeus. 55 ſon of 
He was born, he ſaid, while Perſeus was engaged in the war Pe-/eus. 
againſt the Romans, and the king being apprehenſive of its iſſue, Bef. Chr: 
ordered his mother, who was a concubine, to conceal his 152. 
birth, and to educate him privately, that in caſe things ſhould 
fall out amiſs, one of the blood royal might be preſerved, to 
aſſert his right to the kingdom. When he was twelve years of 
age, his foſter-father falling ſick of a mortal diſeaſe, diſcloſed 
to him the ſecret of his birth, and that his true name was Philip. 
A narrative to the ſame purpoſe, ſigned by the hand of Perſeus, 
being in the cuſtody of his foſter- mother, the dying man charged 
her to deliver it to Philip when he ſhould arrive at the age of 
fourteen. In this memorial, which Philip accordingly received, 
mention was made of two cheſts of treaſure, privately depoſited 
by Perſeus for the uſe of his ſon, who, by the advice of his 
foſter- mother, fled from Adramittium for fear of Eumònes, and 
went into Syria to the court of Demetrius Soter, who had mar- 
ried the ſiſter of Perſeus. Demetrius, having heard the ſtory of 
Andriſcus, conſidered it attentively, till by > either him- 
ſelf, or his wife, traced out ſuch imperfections in it, as gave 
them grounds to ſuſpe& the whole as a fallacy. To prevent He is ſent © 
his incurring the diſpleaſure of the Ramans, who had now ren- priſoner 
dered themſelves formidable to all the eaſt, Demetrius ſeized onto Rome, 
Andriſcus, and ſent him a priſoner to Rome. but 
The ſenate cauſed this matter to be enquired into upon the eſcapes 
firſt arrival of Andriſcus; but the ftory ſeemed ſo improbable, from 
and the priſoner looked, ſpoke, and acted fo little like the fon thence. 
of a prince, that he was committed to a very gentle cuſtody, 
and no ſentence at all pronounced againſt him. Andriſcus, 
taking the advantage of the negligence of his guards, made his 


eſcape from Rome, and took ſhelter in Thrace, 
rcat 
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Great diſturbances, in the mean time, had happened amon al 
the Macedonians, who ſeemed not at all to reliſh the Popula ate! 


government eſtabliſhed among them by Æmilius. The Mac- 0 
dontans dwelling at Rome had intereſt enough to prevent any nnd 


harſh meaſures from being taken with their countrymen. They WMll inp 

were at great pains to cultivate this intereſt, attending the fune. ea 

ral of their conqueror Amilius with all imaginable marks of aur 

ſorrow and concern, applying themſelves afterwards to his fon in 2 

Scipio Africanus, whom they owned the protector of their nz. he. 

tion. Little care was taken at Rome to redreſs the grievances nig 

the Macedonians complained of, which were rather connived at duc 

by the Romans, who ſeemed to wiſh for an opportunity of re. uni 

ducing the whole kingdom to a province. ſeat 

The Ma- Andriſcus, after continuing ſome time in Thrace, kindled in yi 


cedonians the minds of the Thracians ſuch an ambition of throwing off all 
acknow- dependance upon the Romans, that great numbers of them aſ- 
ledge him ſembled under his command, whom he boldly, led down into 
as king. Macedon, and there began publicly to declare his title to the 
cron. His appearance in Macedon occaſioned great commo- 
tions in that kingdom. "Thoſe who were in poſſeſſion of power, 


and conſequently were ſtrictly dependant on the Romans, en- cru 

deavoured to make what reſiſtance they could, which was even lik 

feebler than could have been expected by Andriſcus. The Ma- ſid 

cedonians in general were eager to regain their antient conſtitu- ne 

tion, which, from its loſs, appeared ſo much the more deſira- cla 

ble; and many of the dependants of thoſe in power now declar- a | 

ing for Andriſcus, he made himſelf maſter of the whole king- bo 

dom in almoſt as ſhort a time as Perſeus had loſt it. Not con- thi 

= tent with Macedon, he attacked T heſjaly, and ſubjected a part of de 
= it to his obedience. | 
= The Romans, on the firſt news of this extraordinary event, Tu 
| were greatly at a loſs. They had no army in theſe parts, and het 
# they had all the reaſon in the world to believe, that the Grees dri 
g | + would not raiſe an army in favour of thoſe, who had of late on 
=. but treated them very indifferently. However, they ſent Scibis an 
mY Najica, with other legates, to put a ſtop, if poſſible, to the en 
"A revolt, or at leaſt to diſpoſe the minds of the people in Greece to fre 
| remain ſteady to the Roman intereſt. Scipio was a man of great oy 
1 parts, and alſo naturally juſt, temperate, and courteous in the ho 
= higheſt degree, which good qualities ſupplied the place of an ca 
wa army, and rendered him more formidable than a perſon of ano- ret 
_ ther diſpoſition would have been, attended by legions. Having af 
informed the ſenate, that the Macedonians had univerſally ſub- hi: 

mitted to Andriſcus, on account of his declaring that he would to 

free Macedon and Greece from the Roman yoke, he viiited all the hi 

Cities of Greece, from each of which, by his prudent conduct, bl 

he drew a certain quota of troops, and joining theſe to the w! 

forces of the Achæans, who, forgetting paſt ſubjects of diſcon- w 

tent, appeared moſt zealous to ſerve him, he entered T 7 

| 0 


and compelled the falſe Philip to return to Macedon, 
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Ong The Romans, upon receiving the letters of Scipio, immedi- He defeats 
ular Wl ztcly ſent P. Juvpentius Thalna, and Q, Cælius, with an army the Ro- 


to reduce the rebels. Juventius being deſtitute of calmneſs nan army 


. 
ace 
ind conduct, upon his arrival in Macedon was hurried by an under Ju- 


any 


hey WW inprudent impetuoſity. Looking upon Andriſcus as only a pa- wentius. 
ne- geant king, he did not think it incumbent upon him to take | 
of Wil :uy great precautions againſt him, and engaged precipitately 
ſon in 2 battle, wherein he and Cælius loſt their lives, with part of 
na. their army, the reſt ſaving themſelves only by favour of the 
ces nicht, Pbilip purſuing the blow he had ſtruck, not only re- 
| at duced the whole kingdom again to his obedience, but alſo 


re- united Theſſaly to his dominions, ſeeming now to be effectually 
ſeated on the throne, as being ſurrounded with a numerous and 


in yictorious army, ready to undertake any thing at his command. 

all An embaſſy ſent to him by the Carthaginians, who were then 

al- on the point of engaging in the third Punic war, greatly aug- 

to mented his courage. Not being able to bear his proſperity, He go- 
he he abandoned himſelf to his vicious inclinations, without any verns in a 
10- moderation or reſerve. His pride was intolerable, and he molt ty- 
er, thought he could never have enough ſubmiſſion paid him. His ranical 
N- cruelty was ſo great, that he ſpared none whom he either diſ- manner. 
en liked, or whom he conceived to diſlike his proceedings. Be- 

a- ſides, he was ſo rapaciouſly covetous, that he ſearched all cor- 

u- ners of the kingdom for money; and wherever he found it, de- 

an cared himſelf its owner, urging the care of the public ſafety as 

1 a pretext for public robbery. The Macedonians, however, 

3 bore all with invincible patience, being willing to ſuffer any 

l thing for a ſhort time, ſo they might once more become an in- 


of dependant people. 
The Romans, upon the news of the defeat and death of He defeats 

Juventius, named Q, Cecilius Metellus to ſupply N troops Metellas. 

being tranſported with all imaginable care to Macedon. Au- 

driſcus finding himſelf on a ſudden under a neceflity of fighting 

once more for his life and crown, ſhewed, on this occaſion, 

an unconquerable courage ; and quickly aflembling his forces, 

encamped under the walls of Pydna, to prevent the Romans 

from plundering. the adjacent country. Metellus encamping 

over againſt him with the Roman army, which was ſuperior in 

horſe, Andriſcus nevertheleſs hazarded an engagement with his 

cavalry, who gained the advantage, and obliged the Romans to 

retire into their camp in ſome confuſion. The king, ſoon 

after hearing that the allies of the Romans were about to attack 

bis conqueſts in Theſſaly, ſent a great detachment of his army 

to cover them; which Metellus being informed of, attacked 

him while his army was divided, and after an obſtinate and 

bloody battle, totally routed him; ſo that his troops being 

wholly diſperſed, he was obliged to fly to the Thracians, among Is obliged 

whom he was ſo well received, that he was enabled in a ſhort to fly to 

time to return to acedonia with a numerous army. Inſtead the 7he a. 

of protracting the war, which would have greatly diſtreſſed 

the Romans, he marched directly againſt Metellus, by whom he 
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vas 
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was again defeated. Finding it abſolutely impoſſible to raiſe z 
third army, he fled to Byzas, a petty prince of Thrace, who 

— firſt received him very kindly ; but to avoid the reſeiitment gf 
who deli- the Romans, delivered him afterwards to Metellus, who conclud. 
ver him ed that the war was now at an end. | 

up to the It preſently appeared, however, that the Macedonians were 

Romans. not G eaſily ſubdued ; for another perſon, named Alexander 

One Aleæ- who called himſelf the ſon of Perſeus, made pretenſions to the 

ander pre- crown, and quickly conquered all the territory between the 

tends to rivers Strymon and Neſſus. On the approach of the Romy 
be the ſon fleet and army, however, he withdrew into Dardania, where 
of Perſeus. he fo effectually concealed himſelf, that the Romans could 

never er him into their power. Mietellus immediately reduced 

Macedn - Macedonia into a Roman province, and chaſtiſed the Thraciant 

reduced to and other borderers, for having ſhewn greater affection to the 

a Roman Macedonians than duty to the republic, 

province. Having changed, in every reſpect, the government under 

| which the Macedonians had lived before, Metellus deprived them 
of the ſmall remains of grandeur which Æmilius had left be- 
hind him; among the reſt, of the brazen ſtatues ſet up at 
Dium, for ſuch of Alexander's guards as had fallen in the battle 
of Granicus, 

A third Tho' the Romans now concluded that the Macedonians were 

pretender effectually quelled 5 a few years after another pretended ſon 

ſtarts up. of Perſeus, named hilip, entered with a ſmall body of deſpe- 
rate men into Macedonia; and his forces continually encreaſ- 
ing, he quickly ſubdued the greateſt part of the country, and 
was acknowleged as king. A Roman army, however, march- 
ing againſt him under the command of Lucius Tremellius, he 
was defeated and flain. 8 

Seer He ſeems to have been the {aſt who pretended to vindicate 

the gover- the liberty of the Macedonians, who were afterwards greatly 

nor of Oppreſſed by the Roman governors. D. Junius Syllanus, a man 

Macegon Of high quality, exceeded all his predeceſſors as well in fleec- 

condem. ing the Macedonians as in treating them with exceſſive rigour. 

ned by his The Macedonians having repreſented their grievances to the 
own fa. Reman ſenate, Syllanus was commanded to appear at a certain 
mer. Jay. His father, T. Manlius Torquatus, in the mean time, hav- 
ing prevailed with the ſenate to refer the cauſe to him, the 
er deputies, on the day appointed, went to his houſe, 
and gave full evidence of the crimes laid to the charge of l. 
lanus. T. Manlius gave ſentence that his ſon was guilty, and 
ordered him to be taken out of his preſence. A little aiter 
22 Syllanus hanged himſelf; which when his father heard, 
e ſhewed no concern, but on the day of his funeral kept hi 
houſe open, and tranſacted all forts of buſineſs; as if his ſons 
deviating from virtue had divorced him from his family, and 
made him a ftranger to his blood, We meet with nothing 
after this relating to the Macedoniaus which deſerves to be It 

corded 1n their hiſtory, | 
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CHAP. II. 


lub. The hiſtory of the S ELER VOID & in Syria, 1% the reduc- 
tion of their dominions by the Romans. 


the FTER the battle of ſus, in which Antigonus was ſlain, 

the empire of Alexander, as we have mentioned, was di- 
nded into four kingdoms. As the territories aſſigned to Ly/- 
nachus, which were Thrace, Bithynia, and ſome other provin- 
ud Nees beyond the ZHe/lz/pont and the Boſphorus, upon his death 
ced vere ſeized by different princes, his kingdom may truly be ſaid to 
have ended with his life. The kingdoms of Macedon, Syria, and 


the Erypt, however, remained entire for many generations. Havin 
aven an account of the hiſtory of Macedon, we ſhall now Mou, 
der WY to that of Syria, which kingdom was very extenſive, and com- 
«mn WY prehended not only Syria properly fo called, but alſo thoſe vaſt 
ve. and fertile provinces of the Upper Aſia which formed the Per- 


fan empire; being in its full extent bounded by the Mediter- 
7aean on one ſide, and the river Indus on the other. Theſe 
rat ſpreading dominions were called the kingdom of Syria, be- 
cauſe the Syro- Macedonian kings choſe the city of Antioch for 


on WW their capital, which was built in this province by Seleucus the 
e- founder of their family. The Seleucidæ, according to Euſebius, 
if. rigned in this city = the 2 of 251 years; that is, from 
nd che 117th Olympiad, when Seleucus recovered Babylon, to the 


third year of the 180th, when Antiochus Aſiaticus was driven 
out by Pompey, and Syria reduced to a Roman province. 

Seleucus, the founder of the Syro- Macedonian empire, was Seleucus 
the ſon of Antiochus, one of the chief captains of ps the fa- Meator. 
ther of Alexander. From his tender years he ſerved under Alex- 

«der, who promoted him to the chief command of the ele- 
phants, a commiſſion of great truſt and reputation. Upon the 
death of Alexander, Perdiccas the regent put him at the head of 
the cavalry of the allies ; in which command he acquitted him- 
ſelf with ſuch reputation, that Antipater, who ſucceeded Per- 
diccas in the regency, raiſed him to the government of Babylon Made go- 
and its territory. In this poſt he was tempted, by the exam- vernor of 
ple of the other captains of Alexander, to betray his truſt, and Bachlen. 
entertain thoughts of ſetting up for himſelf; whence, inftead 
of joining Eumenes, who for ſome time ſupported the royal 
cauſe, he attempted to deſtroy him and his army, by cutting 
the ſluices of the Euphrates, and laying the whole plain, where 
they were encamped, under water. Eumenes, by his great pru- 
dence, rendering this ſtratagem ineffectual, Seleucus ſent emiſ- 
faries. under-hand into his camp, ſoliciting the Argyrajpidess 
with mighty promiſes to come over to him ; but not being able 
to prevail with them, he made a truce with Eumenes, granting 
him a free paſſage thro' his province. At the ſame time, how- 
ever, he urged. Antigonus to baſten his march againſt him, Iook- 
Vor. III. B b ing 
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ing upon him as the greateſt obſtacle to his ambitious ſchemes, 
hen Antigonus had conquered him, and returned to Babylm 
: he ſoon found Seleucus a more formidable enemy than Eun; 
Antigonus Tho' he received the conqueror in a friendly manner, and con. 
obliges tributed not a little to his ſucceſs, Antigonus, nevertheleſs, re. 
him to quired from him, in an imperious manner, an account of the 
abandon revenues of his provinces. Seleucus abſolutely refuſed to con- 
Babhlon. ſent to this; but finding himſelf unable to oppoſe Antigonu 
fled with about 60 horſemen to Ptolemy in Egypt. He uickly 
engaged that prince to enter into a league with Launches and 
Caſſander againſt Antigonus, who for ſeveral years defended him. 
ſelt with great ſucceſs againſt their united efforts, but at 14 
was ſlain at the battle of /p/zs. 
He reco- In the ſecond year of this long war, Ptolemy having recover- 
vers Baby- ed Syria from Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus, Seleucus obtained 
tom. from him 1000 foot and 200 horſe, to attempt the recovery of 
Bef. Chriſt Babylon, On his arrival at Carrhæ in Meſopotamia, he prevail. 
312, ed on the Macedonian garriſon, left there by Antigonus, to join 
him, and with this reinforcement entered the territories of 
Babylon, where he was joined by great numbers of the inhahi- 
tants, whoſe affections he had gained by his former mild go- 
vernment. Among others, one Polyarchus, who bore an office 
in the city, came over to him at the head of 1000 men com- 
pleatly. armed. As he approached the city, the inhabitants 
went out to meet him, welcoming him and his ſmall army 
with all poffible demonſtrations of joy. Being zealouſly ſup- 
ported by the Babylonians, he ſoon reduced the citadel, which 
was garriſoned by the troops of Antigonus, and there he found, 
to his inexpreſſible joy, his children, friends, and domeſtics, 
I Antigonus had detained priſoners ever ſince his fligit into 
pt. 1 | 

| * immediately applied himſelf to raiſe an army for 
the defence of his territories, which were ſoon invaded by M- 
canor, governor of Media under Antigonus, with an army of 
10,000 foot and 7000 horſe. Tho' Seleucus could raiſe only 
| 2000 foot and 400 horſe, he marched with that ſmall body of 
men to oppoſe Nicanor, and falling upon him in the night, de- 
Recovers feated him with great ſlaughter, The troops of Nicanor, who 
Medis, du- outlived the defeat, declaring for Seleucus, — was thereby en- 
fiana, bc. abled to purſue his conqueſts, and in a ſhort time reduced al 
Melia end Sufiana, with many of the adjacent provinces. 
Having, by this victory, eſtabliſhed his intereſt and power, he 
daily improved them by the clemency of his government, and 
by his juſtice and humanity to all his ſubjects. From this re 
taking of Babylon commences the famous æra of the Seleuctuz, 
made uſe of all over the eaft by Fews, Chriſtians, and Mohan Wi then 
medans. The Fews ſtiled it the æra of Contracts, becaul il ue 
they were obliged,” when ſubject to the Syro- Macedonian pri Wi :t 7: 
ces, to uſe it in all their contracts and other civil writing. etui 
The Arabians call it the æra of the tuo horned, intimating Sci WM nar 
thereby, according to ſome authors, who ſay that the ſculptor on t! 

* = = repretente 
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repreſented him with the horns of an ox on his head, becauſe 
this prince was ſo ſtrong, that he could ſeize that animal by 
the horns, and ſtop him in his full career. In the two books 
of the Maccabees it is called the zra of the kingdom of the 
Creeks ; but in the firſt book the years of this zra are reck- 
oned from the ſpring, and in the ſecond, from the following 
zutumn. | 

Antigonus receiving an account from Nicanor of the ſucceſs 
of Seleucus in the eaſt, ſent an army under the command of his 
ſon Demetrius to Babylon; which city he cafily made himſelf 
maſter of, Seleucus being then abſent in Media. He likewiſe 
reduced one of the citadels ; but being recalled by his father, 
he left about 6 or 7000 men in the citade!, and then allowing 
his troops to plunder Babylon and its territory, returned to Sy- 
id. This imprudent ſtep greatly attached the Babyloniaus to 
Srucus, whom they now univerſally looked upon as their law- 


ful prince. Upon his return to Babylon, he eaſily drove out The au- 

the troops of Antigonus from the citadel, and ſettled his autho- thority of 
ity in ſuch a ſolid manner, that it could never after be ſhaken. Selen 
This, therefore, is the epocha to which the Babyloniaus refer eſtabliſhed 
the foundation of his kingdom, tho' all the nations of {4a place inBabylon, 


it ix months ſooner. 

Seleucus now ſeeing himſelf in quiet poſſeſſion of Baby/on and 
its territory, again marched into Media againſt Nicanor, whom, 
in an engagement, he ſlew with his own hand. Having again 
reduced Media, he purſued his march into Perſia, Ba#ria, 
Hrcania, and ſubjected to his new empire theie and all the 
other provinces on this ſide the Indus which had formerly been 
conquered by Alexander; and Antigonus and Demetrius having 


aſumed the title of kings, he alſo ſtiled himſelf king of Zaby- Takes the 
In and Media, being beſides ſirnamed N:cator, on account of title of 


his extenſive conqueſts. 


king. 


Autigonus being diverted from attacking his weſtern frontiers, Invades 


Szleucus reſolved upon an expedition to Jadia, which country, India. 


fince the death of Alexander, had been ſeized by one Sandro- 
uttus, or Androcottus, an Indian of mean extraction, who to de- 
fend his new poſſeſſions, had aſſembled an army of 620,900 
men, with a prodigious number of elephants. Sæleucus, after 
paling the Indus, being informed of the power of his enemy, 
did not think it adviſable to attack him, but concluded a peace 
with him, renouncing all his preteniions to that country, pro- 
vided Sandrocottus furniſhed him with zoo elephants. 

Having thus ſettled matters in India, Seleucus again renewed 
his alliance with his three confederates, to check the power 
of Antigonus and Demetrius, who were on the point of making 


themſelves maſters of all Greece. Seleuciis having joined Lyſi- Defeats 
machs with a conſiderable army in Pœiygig, attacked Antigonus Anti genus 


at us, who was there routed and ſlain. He immediately after at Ius. 


returned with his forces and reduced upper Syria, formerly a 
part of the dominions of Artivonus; and in this rich province, 
on the river Orontes, he built the city of Antiroch, which ſoon 

| EY became 
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became the metropolis of the eaſt; and continued fo for many 


ages, till it was deſtroyed in the 13th century by Bibaris ſul- 
tan of Egypt. It ſtood about 20 miles from the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean, and was- about 700 miles diſtant from Byzqy. 
tium, and as much from Alexandria in Egypt. Seleucus built 16 
other cities, bearing the name of Antioch, whereof one, ſituated 
in Piſidia, is mentioned in ſcripture ( As xiii.). He alſo built 
three other remarkable cities in Syria. One of theſe he called 
Seleucia, from his own name; 3 from his wie 
Apama, the daughter of Artabazus the Perſian, and the third 
Laodicea, from his mother Laodice. Apamea and Seleucia ſtood 
on the ſame river with Antioch, and Laodicea was ſituated in the 
ſouthern part of the ſame country. 


After the death of Antigonus, Lyſimachus and Ptolemy quickly 


becoming jealous of the overgrown power of Seleucus, entered 
into a ſeparate alliance, Lyſimachus marrying Arſinoe, one of 
his daughters, and giving another of them to his ſon Apath. 
cles. This alliance gave umbrage to Seleucus, who thereupon 


enters in- entered into a treaty with Demetrius, marrying Stratonice the 
to an alli- daughter of that prince by Ph:/a the ſiſter of Cafſander. Demi. 
ance with rrius, after he had conducted his daughter to her huſband, ſeized 
Demetrius. upon Cilicia, which upon the diviſion of his father's dominions 


Seleucia 
on the 
Tipris 
built. 


had been given to Pliſlarchus. 


As Demetrius, at this time, was in poſſeſſion of the whole 


| iſland of Cyprus, and of the rich cities of Tyre and Sidon, Sely- 


cus ſoon began to blame himſelf for allowing him to ſeize (il. 
cia, and offered him a large ſum of money for that province, 
Demetrius rejecting the offer, Seleucus, while he was abſent in 
Greece, conquered Cilicia, while Ptolemy made himſelf maſter 
of 2 and Lyſimachus of all his other dominions in 4a. 
Seleucus, after the conqueſt of Cilicia, built a city on the 
weſtern ſide of the Tigris, about 40 miles from Babylon, which 
he called Seleucia, and made the metropolis of all the provinces 
of his empire beyond the Euphrates. This new city ſoon be- 
came ane of the moſt populous and' flouriſhing in thoſe parts; 
for the country near Babylon being laid under water by the 
breaking down of the banks of the Euphrates, which river was 
there no longer navigable, moſt of its inhabitants ſettled at 


Seleucia, leaving Babylon almoſt quite deſolate. 1 who 


flouriſhed in the 4th century of the Chriſtian ra, writes, 
that in his time 6 av was entirely ruined, the walls only 
being kept up by the Parthian kings, who made the ſpace with- 
in them a park for keeping of wild beaſts. Seleucia, which 
was alſo ſometimes called Babylon, became ſo populous, that in 
Pliny's time it had 600,000 inhabitants, and far excelled al 
the other cities of the eaſt. Seleucus built eight other cities of 
the name of Seleucia, fix called Laodicea, three of the name of 


Apamea, and one named Stratonicea, from his laſt wife. ln 


theſe, as well as in the other cities he built, he planted the 
TFerys, allowing them moſt ample privileges, being the firſt, ac- 


cording to Fo/ephus, who granted them ſettlements in the ry 
| vine 
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vinces of Afia on this fide the Euphrates. While Seleucus was thus 


employed in building cities, Demetrius, who in the mean time 
had obtained poſſeſſion of the kingdom ef Macedon, made im- 
menſe preparations for the recovery of his father's dominions in 
Afia. Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lyſimachus, alarmed at his proceed- 
ings, entered into an alliance againſt him, Pyrrhus king of Epire 
alſo joining in the confederacy. Demetrius being ſuddenly aban- 
doned by the Macedonians, fled into Ala, where his troops 
were defeated by Seleucus, and himſelf obliged to ſurrender a 
priſoner. Upon his death, which happened three years after, 
Slucus took poſſeſſion of whatever he held in Syria and Aſia. 
Szleucus ſoon after engaging in a war againſt Lyſimacbus, to Selrucus 
revenge the death of his eldeſt ſqn Agathocles, whoſe widow, engages 
Lyſandra, had fled to his court with her brother Prolemy Cerau- in a war 


ered nus, the ſon of Ptolemy of Egypt, before he began his march he, againſt 
* by an unparalleled example, gave up his beautiful daughter Lyfma- 
hn Stratonice to his ſon Antiochus, The young prince had fallen cus. 
1 violently in love with her, but not daring to ow his paſſion 
the ; 7 
he filently languiſned under it, and at length fell dangerouſly 
10 ill. Eraſiſtratus, an eminent Greet phyſician, ſoon diſcovered 
15 that love was his diſtemper; and by carefully watching the 


countenance and actions of the prince when viſited by the 
ladies of the court, he diſcovered that Stratonice was the object 
of his paſſion, and with great dexterity afterwards drew the 
ſecret from his own mouth. The prince owned his paſſion for 
his mother-in-law, and declared, that he had done all that lay 
in his power to vanquiſh it; but 8 impoſſible, he 
had reſolved to put an end both to his ſhameful paſſion and 
unhappy life, by abſtaining from all kind of food. Erafitra- 
tur, when Seleucus next aſked him after his ſon's health, told 
him that the prince's diſeaſe was love, and that it was incu- 
rable, as it was impoſſible for him to have the perſon he loved, 
and he could not live without het. Seleucus, ſurpriſed at this 
anſwer, aſked, <* Why his ſon could not have the perſon he 
„ loved ?? „ Becauſe ſhe is my wite,” replied the phyſician, 
„and I am not diſpoſed to yield her up to the embraces of 
„another.“ How! faid Seleucus, will Era/ffratus, my 
« 2 refuſe to part with his wife to preſerve the - 
life of a ſon I fo tenderly love? Make it your own caſe,” 
replied Erafitratus ; if Antiochus were thus deſperately in love 
„with Stratonice, would you part with her for the ſake of 
* Antiachus ©” © Ah! my dear friend,” anſwered Seleucus, 
may the gods put the ſafety of the prince upon that iflue ! I 
* would part not only with Stratonzce, but my empire, to pre- 
© ſerve the life of Antiochus, my deareſt Antiochus. Erahſtra- 
tus taking him by the hand, ſaid, © You have then no need 
* of any phyſician but yourſelf; for the love of Stratonice is the 


ws your yielding her up to him. 
eaſil 


ſource of his diſtemper, and nothing can recover him but He yields 
” Hereupon Seleucus having his wife 


y prevailed on Stratonice to accept of the young prince for Stratoni e 


her huſband, the nuptials were ſolemniſed with the utmoſt to his fon 
| B b 3 pomp Antiochus. 
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pomp and magnificence ; after which Antiochus and Stratcyi,s 
were crowned king and queen of upper H. From this in- 
ceſtuous marriage ſprung all the kings of Syria, who ſo tyran. 


nically oppreſſed the Zew!/h nation in Fudah and Feruſalem, 


Tyfmachas 


deicate 4 
and ſlain. 


Slencus 
treache- 
rouily 


— - 8 
1 
I 
Ilain. 


Antinc/ us 

Softer. 

Bcf, Oh. 
280. 


Seleucus being now eaſed of this inquietude, marched at the 
head of a powerful army into Ju Minor, where after an obſti- 
nate ſiege he made himſelf maſter of Sardis, all the other place 
ſubmitting to him. Ly/amachrs, in the mean time, paſſing the 
Hellejpont, marched to a place called Curopedion in Pbrygia 
where he was totally defeated by $Seleucus, being lain fighting 
at the head of his troops, Seleucus, who was now the only ſur- 
vivor of the 35 cantains left by Alexander, made himſelf maſter 
of all the dominions of Ly#machus ; but about ſeven months af. 


ter, as he was marc hing into Macedon, with the deſign of pal. 


ſing che remainder of jus life in his native country, he was trez- 
cherouſly flain by Prolemy Ceraunus, on whom he had beſtow- 
ed innumerable favours, intending alio to have reſtored him to 
his father's throne in Egypt. Such was the end of Seleucus, 
the greateſt general, in the opinion of Arrian, and the moſt 
powerful prince after Alexander, of the age he lived in. He 
died in the 43d year after the death of Alexander, in the zad of 
the Seleucian æra, and 73d, or as 7u/tin will have it, in the 78th 
year of his age. Philzterus prince of Pergamus having, with 
a great ſum of money, purchaſed his body of Ceraunus, ſent it 


to his ſon Antiochus, who burnt it with extraordinary pomp in | 


eletcia on the ſea- coaſt, erecting on the place a magnificent 
chapel, which, from his ſirname, he called Nicatorium. Sclev- 
cus was diſtinguiſhed above all the kings of his age for his re- 
markable love for juſtice, his great ſweetneſs of temper, and 
peculiar regard to religion. He is highly commended by Pe- 
byenus, Seneca, Pliny, Valerius Maximus, Appian, Lucian, and 
Plutarch. This laſt writer tells us, that he uſed to fay, if 
men knew what trouble attends only the reading and writing 
of letters, which in thoſe days was thought the indiſpenſible 
duty of a king, no one would accept of a crown, tho' thrown 
at his feet. | 

Heleucus was ſucceeded by his fon Antichus, who held the 


empire of A/a ig years. Having ſecured his dominions in the 


caſt, he ſent a powerful army into Aſia Minor under Patrocius, 
who on his firft arrival marched againſt Heraclea in Pontus, as 
the FHeraclans had formerly entered into an alliance with Mith. 
ridates king of Ponius, and the cities of Byzantium and Cha!- 
cedon, againſt Seleucus. Patrocles coming to an accommodation 


with the Heraclkans, entered the territories of the Bithynians, 


where, on what provocation is uncertain, he committed great 
devaſtations. Ihe Bithynians having drawn him into an am- 
buſh, cut him off with his whole army, not one man eſcaping 
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the general laughter. Antiochus having, in right of his father, Hereſigns 
formed pretenſions to the crown of Macedon, raiſed a great to Antigo- 
amy to diſpoſſeſs Antigonus Gonatus, who had taken poſſeſſion auchis pre- 
of that kingdom. Nzcomedes king of Bithynia having eſpouſed tenſions 
the cauſe of ry Dn, Antiochus commenced hoſtilities by in- to Mace- 
vading Bithynia : but before the armies came to a general ac- aon. 

tion, an accommodation was effected, Antiochus renouncing his 
retenſions to the crown of Macedon, and Antigonus marrying 

Phila the daughter of Stratonice by Seleucus. 

The Gauls, about this time, by the favour of Nicomedes, hav- Defeats 
ing got ſettlements in Aſa, where they greatly haraſſed the the Gaal. 
neighbouring provinces, Antiochus marched againſt them, 
and defeated them with great ſlaughter ; on which account he 
he acquired the title of Stor, or Saviour. Not long after, 
hearing of the death of Philæterus prince of Pergamus, he in- 
vaded his territories; but Eumenes, the nephew and ſucceſſor 
of the deceaſed prince, defeated him in a battle near Sardis, 
and thereby not only ſecured himſelf in the poſſeſſion of what 
he had already enjoyed, but enlarged his dominions with ſeve- 
ral new acquiſitions. Antiochus, after this defeat, returning to 
Halioch, put to death one of his ſons for raiſing diſturbances in 
his abſence, and at the ſame time proclaimed the other, whoſe 
name was Antiochus, king of Syria. 

The young prince ſoon ſucceeded to the throne by the death 4nt:ochus 
of his father, and aſſumed the firname of Theos, that is god, 7 ess. 
which was firſt beſtowed upon him by the Mileſiaus, who were Bef. Ch. 
delivered by him from the tyranny of Timarchus. This Timar- 261. 
chus being governor of Caria for Ptolemy Philadelphus, rebelled 
againſt his ſovereign, and ſetting up for himſelf, choſe Meletus 
for the ſeat of his tyranny ; but was ſlain by Antiochus. 

fame, the ſiſter of Antiochus, who had been married to Ma- 
gas king of Cyrene and Lyb:a, upon his death married Demetrius 
the half brother of Antigonus king of Macedon, to prevent the 
marriage of her daughter Berenice with Ptolemy, who ſought 
by that means to annex rene and Lyb:a to his domintons. 

The Cyreneans, however, deteſting Demetrius on account of his 

inſolence, murdered him in his bed; upon which Berenice went 

into Egypt, and Apame came to her brother, and excited him 

to a war with Ptolemy. This war, which began in the third War be- 
year of the reign of Antiochus, continued for many years with twixt him 
great fury. Prolemy left the whole conduct of the war to and P7o- 
his generals, his bad health rendering him unable to bear th 
fatigues of a campaign; but Artiochus, who was in the flower 
of his age, took the field at the head of a numerous army. 
Hiſtory has not tranſmitted to us the ſucceſſes and defeats of 
either party, probably becauſe they were not very conſiderable ; | 
tor if any ſignal events had happened, they would, in all Iikeli- 
hood, have been recorded in an age when fo many learned men 
2nd able hiſtorians lived. : 

While Antiochus was engaged in this war, great commotions 


and revolts happened in the eaſtern provinces of his empire, 
7 | b 4 which 


e lemy Phi- 
ladelphus. 
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Bao; winittration of all the provinces beyond the Euphrates. Hay. 


re Ig made an attempt on the modeſty of a beautiful youth named 
from 4 7 iridates, his brother Arſaſes, enraged at the affront offered to 
240 his family, ran to arms, and being ſupported by ſome friendz 


Bactria, and from governor, became king, of that 123 
I the na- 


He con- heſe commotions in the eaſt making Antiochus weary of 
cludes a his war with Prolemy, a treaty of peace was concluded be- 
Peace with tween them on the following terms: That Antiochus ſhould 
Prolemy. divorce his wite Laodice, who was his own ſiſter by the father, 
marry Berenice the daughter of Ptolemy, and ſettle the crown 
upon the male iſſue of that marriage. Antiochus, purſuant to 
this treaty, put away Laodice, tho he had already brought him 
two ſons, and ſolemnized the nuptials with the daughter of 
Ptolemy in the moſt magnificent manner. Ptolemy granted 2 
large dowry with his daughter, and ordered regular ſupplies of 
water from the Nile to be tranſmitted to her wherever ſhe was, 
believing the water of that river to be more beneficial to her 
health than any other, 
He is poi- Ptolemy Philadelphus dying about two years after, Antiochus 
ſoned by no ſooner heard of his death, than he removed Berenice from 
his wife his bed, and recalled Laodice; who being well acquainted with 


Laodice. his fickle temper, and fearing leſt he might again alter his 


mind and receive Berenice, reſolved to ſecure the ſucceſſion to 

her ſon, She accordingly poiſoned Antiochus, and when ſhe 

faw him expiring, ordered him to be privately conveyed away, 

and one Artemon, who greatly reſembled him in his features, 

and in the tone of his voice, to be placed in his bed. A7. 

mon perſonating Antiochus with great dexterity, recommended 

his dear Laodice and her children to the lords that viſited him; 

and orders were iſſued, in the name of Antiochus, enjoining al 

his ſubjects to obey his beloved ſon Seleucus Callinicus, and ac- 
knowlege him for their lawful ſovereign. 

Selewct's The death of Antiochus being then publiſhed, Callinicus, 

Catlinicus, without any oppoſition, aſcended the throne. Berenice and her 

Bef. Ch, young ſon belis ſoon after informed that Laadice intended to 

246. cut them off, fled to Daphne, a city within five miles of Arti- 

och, and ſhut themſelves up in the afylum. The cities of 4j 


hearing that ſhe was cloſely beſieged there by the forces ot 


Seleucus, ſent a ſtrong body of forces to her relief. Her bro- 
ther, Ptolemy Euergetes, haſtened thither likewiſe, at the head 


of 


wo 


having plotted his death, in hopes of making themſelves maſters 
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of : formidable army; but both Berenice and her ſon, with all 
the Egyptians who attended them, were barbarouſty cut off be- 
vre either of the armies came to their reſcue. . Theſe two 
mies determined to revenge their death in a remarkable man- 
ner. The Aſian forces joined the * * and Ptolemy at the Prolemy 
head of both carried all before him. He not only flew Laodice, Ewergetes 
but made himſelf maſter of all Syria and Cilicia, and after- ſeizes Sy- 
wards ſubdued all the country as far as Babylon and the river „ia and 
Tigris. If he had not been obliged by a ſedition to return to Cilicia. 
Frypt, he would have brought under ſubjection all the provin- 
ces of the Syrian empire. Having appointed Antiochus, one of 
his generals, to govern the provinces he had reduced on this 
fide mount Taurus, and Aantippus to command in thoſe he had 
poſſeſſed himſelf of beyond it, he returned to Egypt with an 
immenſe booty. He is ſaid to have brought with him 40,000 
talents of ſilver, very many gold and filver veflels, and 2500 
fatues, among which were many Egyptian idols. Theſe he 
replaced in their antient temples; in acknowlegement for 
which great favour, his ſuperſtitious ſubjects honoured him 
with the title of Euergetes, or Benefactor. 

deleucus Callinicus, after the departure of Ptolemy, put to fea 
with a large fleet to reduce the revolted cities; but almoſt all 
his ſhips were deſtroyed by a violent ſtorm, himſelf, with a 
ſmall number of his attendants, being, with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty, ſaved. This dreadful ſtroke, however, by a ſtrange turn 
of fortune, contributed to the re-eſtabliſhment of his affairs; 
for the revolted cities now turning their hatred into compaſſion, 
ſubmitted to him anew. Having recovered, by this unexpected Selzucar 
revolution, the beſt part of his dominions, he raifed an army to defeated 
reduce the reſt ; but was again defeated by Ptolemy, and obliged by Po- 
to fly to Antioch, In this condition he ſolicited the aſſiſtance lemy. 
of his brother Antiochus Hierax, promiſing him all the provin- 
ces in leſſer Afia, where he was governor, if he would extri- 
cate him out of his preſent difficulties. Antiochus, who was 
very ambitious, readily accepted the propoſal ;; and tho” he was 
then only 14 years of age, formed a deſign to ſeize his brother's 
dominions, and with that intention reinforced his army with 
great numbers of mercenary Gauls. When Ptolemy heard that He con- 
Antiochus was preparing to join Seleucus againſt him, and that cludes a 
the cities of Smyrna and Magneſia had alſo formed a confede- peace 
racy in favour of Seleucus, he concluded a truce with him for with P/4& 
ten years. | lemy, 

Antiochus, however, ſtill continuing his military preparations, 
deleucus marched, without delay, over mount Taurus to ſup- 
preſs them. The two brothers came to an engagement near Defeated 
Ancyra in Aſia Minor, in which battle Seleucus was entirely de- by his bro- 
feated, and moſt of his troops cut in pieces, he having very ther Aui- 
narrowly eſcaped falling into the enemy's hands. Antiochus, ochus. 
even after his victory, was expoſed to great dangers, a body of 
(arls in his ſervice, upon a-falſe report of the death of Seleucus, 
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of Afia. He was therefore obliged to redeem his life with al 
the treaſures he poſſeſſed. 
Eumenes Humenes prince of Pergamus, taking advantage of theſe diy;. 
and Atta- ſions, advanced againſt Autiochus, who, to defend himſelf, en- 
lus ſeize tered into a new treaty with the Gauls; which, however, did 
t part not prevent Eumenes and his ſucceſſor Attalus from ſeizing great 
of Jfa part of Aa. The Syrian empire, in the mean time, was cur. 
fixer. tailed by Theodotus and Arſaces; the latter of whom poſſeſſed 
| himſelf of Hyrcania, which he annexed to Parthia. 1 — 
who had poſſeſſed himſelf of Bactria, dying ſoon after, 4, 
faces entered into an alliance with his ſon Theodetus for their 
mutual defence. Mean while the two brothers, Seleucus and 
Antiochus, carried on the war againſt each other with implaca- 
ble hatred. The Gault, or Galatians, at this time came into 
Aſia in numerous bands, and ſerved under ſuch princes az 
thought fit to hire them. Antiochus, as we have mentioned, 
entered into an alliance with them, and ſent 120,000 of them 
into Babylonia, where they were defeated by 8000 Babyimih 
Fews, and 4000 Macedonians ; which victory Fudas Maccabau 
mentions in his ſpeech to his army. Antiochus, after feveral 
overthrows and loſſes, was obliged to ſhift from place to place 
with the ſhattered remains of his army, till he was at length 
driven quite out of Meſopotamia. Having married the daugh- 
ter of Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, he retired thither ; but his 
father-in-law, ſoon wearying of entertaining ſo chargeable a 
gueſt, formed a deſign to cut him off; which Antiochus being 
| informed of, fled to Ptolemy in Egypt, who immediately cauſed 
Tie miſe- him to be impriſoned. After ſeveral years confinement, he 
Table end made his eſcape by the aſſiſtance of a courteſan; but as he 
of Antio - was retiring out of the kingdom, he was murdered by a band 
ches. of robbers. 
Seleucus having repaired the diſorders occafioned by the war 
with his brother, turned his thoughts to the reduction of the 
Arſaces eaſtern provinces ; but Arſaces having had too much time to 
eſtabliſhes ſtrengthen himſelf, obliged him to return with ſhame and di 
himſelf in honour. Some time after Seleucus undertook a ſecond expedition 
his new againſt the king of Parthia, which proved more unſucceſsful than 
poſſeſ= the former; for he was not only overthrown by Arſaces in 
lions. great battle, but taken priſoner, dying about four years aftcr- 
wards in Parthia by a fall from his horſe. He reigned, accorc- 
ing to ſome, 20, or, according to others, 21 years, and leit 
behind him two ſons, Seleucus and Antiochus, and a daughter, 
whom he gave in marriage to Mithridates king of Pontus, yield: 
ing Phrygia to him for her dowry. 
Sel-ucvs Seleucus, upon ſucceeding to the throne, aſſumed. the name 
Ceraunus. of Ceraunus, tho" he was a very weak prince, both in body and 
Bef. Chr. mind. During his ſhort reign of three years, Aches, the ſon 
226. of Andromachus, his mother's brother, who was a man of great 
courage and abilities, managed his affairs with the greateſt pru- 
dence. Attalus king of Pergamus having made himſelf male! 
of all Aa ner, Seleucus marched againſt him with an won 
I Ur 
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but wanting money to pay his forces, the ſoldiers began to 
deſpiſe him, and Nicator and Apaturius, two of his chief offi- 
cers, put an end to his life by poiſon. Achæus, who was then He is 64 
in the army, revenged his death by cutting off the two ring- ſoned. 
kaders, and all thoſe who were any ways concerned in the 

lot. | 

Sleucus dying without children, the army offered the crown 
to Acbæus, who had managed with ſuch great prudence after 
the king's death, as prevented Altalus from reaping any ad- 
vantage from that accident, Tho' ſeveral of the provinces 4,794; 
made him the ſame offer, yet he, with great integrity, pre- the Great 
ſerved the crown for his couſin Antiochus, the brother of the Bef. Chr. 
deceaſed king, who was but in the 15th year of his age. 225. 
fbeus ſending a detachment of the army to him at Antioch, + 
under the command of Epigenes, remained with the reſt of the 
troops in Aſia Minor, where he ſoon recovered all the countries 
which Attalus had wreſted from the Syrian empire. Antiochus 
ſeeing himſelf ſeated on the throne, ſent Molo and Alexander 
into the eaſt, appointing the former governor of Media, and 
the latter of Pera. Theſe two brothers were no ſooner fixt Hlexander 
in their governments, but they refuſed to acknowlege the au- and Mols. 
thority of the young king, but ſet up for themſelves in their two of his 
reſpective diſtricts. hat inſtigated them chiefly to the revolt, generals, 
was the cruelty and malice of Hermias the Carian, who was revolt. 
prime miniſter, and bore a great ſway at court. This man was 
of an obſtinate, haughty, and envious diſpoſition, and ſuſpect- 
ed all thoſe who had any ſhare in the king's eſteem, particu- 
larly hating Epigenes, who had the reputation of being one of 
the ableſt generals of his time. Epigenes giving it as his opi- 
nion, that it was abſolutely neceſlary that the king ſhould, 
without delay, march in perſon againſt the rebels; Hermias 
replied, in a violent paſſion, that this was not the firſt treache- 
rous advice he had given, and that he intended to betray the 
king into the hands of the rebels. He himſelf was really afraid 
to venture upon that expedition; but as the preſent king of 
Ezypt was a moſt vicious and effeminate prince, he thought 
him a much leſs formidable enemy, and therefore adviſed the 
king to march in perſon againit him, and attempt the recovery 
of Fyria. | ; 

The opinion of Hermias prevailing, the king ſent Zeno and 
Theodotus to ſuppreſs the rebellion in the eaſt, and marched in 
perſon into C/e- Syria; and at Seleucia near Zeugma, celebrated 
his nuptials with Laodice the daughter of Mithridates king of 
Pontus. Before he left this city, being informed that the re- His troops 
bels had defeated his generals, he propoſed to drop his Syrian defeated 
expedition and marched againſt them ; but was again over-per- by the 
ſuaded by Hermias, and ſent Xenetas an Achean, a creature of rebels. 
the min with another body of troops into the eaſt. Xe- 
zetas ſoon incurred the hatred of his officers and ſoldiers by his 
haughtineſs and inſolence, and was cut off, with his whole 


army, at the Tigris, This victory opened to the rebels the pro- 
; s | VINCE 
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vince of Babylonia and all Meſopotamia, of which they mat. U. 


themſelves maſters without the leaſt oppoſition. inte 
Antiochus Antiochus, in the mean time, found it impracticable to pene. the 
diſap- trate beyond Libanus, and therefore returned with his arm a 
pointed The ſecond victory of the rebels not a little alarmed him, 211 pro 
in his at- Propoſing to march againſt them in perſon, he deſired his coun. * 
tempt up- ſellors to give him their opinion. Epigenes again urged hin par 
on Cz/o- to haſten his march againſt the rebels; but F- or began to * 


Soria. exclaim againft Ep:genes, and renew the antient charge, as ”, 
2 he deſigned to deliver up the king to the rebels. T * 1 
Reſolves however, declaring for the opinion of Epigenes, Hermias, nl i 
i 


to march ſudden, became quite another man, and ſeemed the moſt ſau. 


| F 
= againſt guine of them all in haſtening the execution of what 5 
= the rebels. hitherto oppoſed. After the — had aſſembled at pada, - 
= ſedition breaking out among them about their arrears, Hernia bee 
= | offered to the king to ſatisfy the army out of his private for. 11 
it | tune, provided he would not take Epigenes with him in the er. 1. 
w pedition. The king, who was ſen ble of the great abilitics of a 
= gens, yielded with the utmoſt reluctance to this propoſel, “. 
1 prgenes was ordered to remain at Apamea, and ſoon after the Wi 1... 
1 departure of the army, he was treacherouſly cut off by Ali 1 
the governor of the place, who having bribed a ſervant to put * 
4 a forged letter among his papers, accuſed him of correſpond- 23 
4 ing with the rebels, and, without a trial, put him to death, . 
9 The king, at the bare 1 4 of the letter, approved of his death; '» 
= but the great men of the court underſtood the whole matter, * 
9 tho' none of them dared to undeceive their maſter, being awed # 
4 into ſilence by the great power of the miniſter. i - / 
q | Antiocbus, upon his arrival at Antioch in Mygdonia, a pro- N 
2 vince of Meſopotamia, put his troops into winter quarters in l 
4 1 that neighbourhood. The following ſpring, having again aſſem- 0 
3 bled his army at Liba near the Tigris, 1 in a council E 
= of war, adviſed him to march along that river: but Zeuxe, to 


tho' he had the fate of Epigenes before his eyes, could not help l 
oppoſing that advice. He repreſented, that after a tedious 15 
march thro' a deſart, they might eaſily be oppoſed at a place WW th. 
called the King's Camp, and be obliged to return thro' the ſame 

deſart. On the other hand, he made it appear, that if they 15 
paſſed the Tigris, they ſhould be well ſupplied with proviſions, " 


Antiachus and would greatly diſtreſs the enemy. The advice of Zeus * 
entirely being followed, the army paſſed the Tigris, and proceeded to da 
defeats Apollonia, where they came up with the rebels and entirely de- of 
Molo. feated them, Molo, and many of his accomplices, in deſpair pr 


killing themſelves. Neolaus, or Nicolas, the brother of Milk, du 
eſcaping from the battle, fled to his brother Alexander in * hi 
where finding their affairs quite deſperate, they firſt killed their 'M 
mother, afterwards their wives and children, and, laſtly, di- th 
panes themſelves. After Antiochus had pillaged the camp, ev 
e ordered Mel's body to be fixed on a croſs, and placed on 
one of the higheſt mountains of Media. The remains of the ki 
conquered army ſubmitting to the king, he after, having ſevere 
| | | | 
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iy reproved them, granted them his pardon, ordering them 
into Media, under the command of thoſe he ſent to regulate 
the affairs of that province. : | 

Autiochus having re-eſtabliſhed his authority in the revolted 4r1avaza- 
rovinces, reſolved to attack the barbarians bordering on his 2 king 
dominions, in order to deter them for the future from taking of Media 
part with his rebellious ſubjects. He firſt marched againit Ar- ſubmits 
1bazanes king of Atropatia, which country extended from the to him. 
Fnuxine to the Caſpian ſea, and had never been conquered by 
flexander, but fince the fall of the Perſian empire, had been 
governed by the anceſtors of Ar:abazanes. The king being at 
this time far advanced in years, yielded to the neceſſity that 
preſſed him, and ſubmitted, without reſerve, to ſuch condi- 
tions as were demanded by Antiochus. Hermias, at firſt, had 
% 1 orcatly oppoſed this expedition; but upon hearing that the 


Mig queen was brought to bed of a fon, he warmly promoted a war 
tor. with the barbarians, in hopes that the king might loſe his life 
* in that dangerous expedition; in which caſe he would become 


s of guardian of the ſon, and maſter of the kingdom. 
Since the victory of Anutiochus over the rebels, Hermias had Hermias 
the become intolerably arrogant. Apollophanes, the king's phyſi- put to 
d cian, entertaining ſome apprehenſions with reſpect to the per- death by 
+: ſon of the king, took an opportunity to repreſent to him the the orders 
general diſcontent of his {ubiecs, and the danger he himſelf of Antio- 

was in from his ambitious and wicked miniſter. Antiochus bus. 
thanking Apollophanes for his concern, acknowleged that he 
both feared and hated Hermias, and accordingly concerted 
meaſures for cutting him off. The deſign being communicated 
to ſuch perſons as were proper to be truſted, the king, accom- 
panied by Hermias, walked early out of the camp, under pre- 
tence of refreſhing himſelf with th cool morning air; and 
when he came to a ſolitary place, he ſtepped aſide as on ſome 
neceſſary occaſion, when his attendants put Hermias to death, 
to the great ſatisfaction of all the provinces of the Syrian em- 
pire, Upon the news of the death of Hermias, his wife was 
killed at Apamea by the women of the city, and his children by 
the children. | ER 

As ſoon as Antiochus had returned to Syria, and diſmiſſed his Achæ u 
troops to their winter quarters, he made great preparations revolts. 
for the war againſt Ptolemy, and ſent letters to Achæus, filled 
with expoſtulations and reproaches, on account of his having 
dared to put on his head the goyal diadem, and uſurp the name 
of king. Acheus having drawn upon himſelf the envy of the 
prime miniſter in conſequence of that, forged letters were pro- 
duced to prove that he entertained treacherous deſigns againſt 
his prince, and held a correſpondence with Ptolemy. He be- 
ing informed that reſolutions were taken at court to ruin him, 
thought that he had no other way to ſecure himſelf againſt the 
: evil deſigns of his enemies, than by doing what he was charged 
with, and accordingly had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 
king of Aſia, and was crowned at Laodicea in Phrygia. 
Artiactus, 
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takes Se- 
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Antiochus Antiochus, the following ſpring, having aſſembled his force; 


at Apamea, began the campaign with the ſiege of Seleucia, which 


leuciatrom had been for 27 years in the hands of the * Who from 


the Egyy- thence greatly incommoded Antioch, the city 


Hans. 


Antiochus 
makes 
himſelf 


maſter of 


Prnlemais 


and 7 yre. 


Antiochus 
advances 
into Syria, 


and de- 
feats the 
Egyptian 
army. 


eing ſituated he. 
twixt it and the ſea near the mouth of the river Orontes. Havin 
inveſted the place by land and ſea, and corrupted ſomeof the oft. 
cers of the garriſon, he made himſelf maſter of it by a general 
aſſault. The inhabitants were treated by him with the utmoſt 
humanity, and reſtored to their poſſeſſions and antient pri. 


vileges | 

. now marched with the utmoſt expedition into Cz]. 
Syria, being invited thither by Theadotus the Atolian, whom 

tolemy had appointed governor of that province. T heodity; 
had formerly repulſed Antiochus, when he attempted to pene- 
trate into Czle-Syria; but inſtead of being honoured for hi 
ſervices, he found it difficult to ſave himſelf, his conduct be- 
ing blamed by Ptolemy, who ſpent his whole time in the moſt 
abominable debaucheries of every kind. Antiochus, upon his 
arrival before Plolemais, was put in poſſeſſion of that place, 
and of Tyre, by Theodotus, who delivered into his hands alſo 
the magazines which Ptolemy had prepared in thoſe two cities 
for the ſupport of his army, and likewiſe a fleet of 40 fail 
which lay in the two harbours. As Egypt was at this time 
overflowed, Antiochus laid aſide his deſign of marching thither, 
and employed himſelf in reducing the reſt of Cæle-Syria. He 
recovered almoſt the whole country ; but Dura, or Dor, a mari- 
time city in the neighbourhood of mount Carmel, batfed all his 
attempts ; ſo that winter drawing on, he hearkened to the am- 
baſſadors of Ptolemy, and agreed to a truce for four months, 

During this truce, negotiations were ſet on foot for a peace; 
but as both parties inſeſted on their right to Cæle- Syria, in 
conſequence of the diviſion made by the four kings after the 
defeat of Antigonus at the battle of Ipſus, nothing was con- 
cluded upon, and the conferences were broke off. 

The following ſpring Antiochus again took the field, and on 
his arrival at Marathos was met by the Aradians, with whom he 
concluded an alliance; and having compoſed ſome differences 
betwixt the AHradians in the iſland and thoſe on the continent, 
he advanced into Syria. Nicolaus the Atolian, who command- 
ed the Egyptian forces, having received ſupplies of all kinds 
from Egypt, occupied a narrow paſs, betwixt mount L:bans 


and the fea, and the Egyptian flget, under the command of 


Perigenes, was ſtationed on the coaſt. Antiochus, after view- 
ing the entrenchments of the enemy, ordered them to be at- 
tacked, while his fleet engaged that of the Egyptians, At fea, 
it was a drawn battle; but at land, the forces of Antiochis 
diſlodged Nicolaus, and obliged him to retreat to Sidon, with 
the loſs of 2000 men killed, and the like number taken pri- 
ſoners. . Antiochus, after the victory, encam ped wich all his 
forces before Sidon; but the place being fr ns1y garrifoned, 
and fyrniſhed with all kinds of ares, e made no attempt 

X again 


wainſt it. Having ſent his fleet to Tyre, he marched with his 
amy into Galilee, where he reduced the cities of Philoteria, 
Scythopolts, and Attabyrium, which ſtruck ſuch terror into the 
inhabitants, that the whole country ſubmitted to the conqueror. 
From Gal:lze he croſſed the Jordan, and entering Gilead, poſ- 
ved himſelf of all that country, which had formerly been 
the inheritance of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and one of 
the half tribes of Manaſſeh. After this ſucceſs, his army being 
plentifully ſupplied with proviſions, he reduced Rabbah of the 
children of Ammon, called by Polybius Kabatamana ; and then 
giving 5000 men to Hippolochus and Cereas to defend the fron- 
tiers of Samaria, he marched with his army to Ptolemais, where 
he intended to paſs the winter. | 

The following ſpring, Prolemy took the field in perſon, at 
the head oi an army of 70,000 foot, 5000 horſe, and 73 ele- 
phants; and marching thro' the deſarts on the eaft of Egypt, 
encamped at Raphie, a city lying between Nhinocolura and 
Gaza. Antiochus, whoſe army conſiſted of 72, ooo foot, 6000 
horſe, and 102 elephants, came and encamped within five fur- 
longs of the enemy. Here Theodotus the Atolian gave a fig- 
nal inſtance of his intrepidity and reſolution ; for during the 
night, he entered the enemy's camp with two companies, and 
advanced as far as Ptolemy's tent with the deſign to kill him; 
but the king lying that night elſewhere, he killed his firſt 
phyſician, wounded two other perſons, and then, amidit the 
alarm and confuſion which his attempt occaſioned, eſcaped to 
his own camp. 

The two kings, after remaining five days in ſight, at length Antiochus 
engaged in a deciſive battle, in which Antiochus was defeated, entirely , 
with the loſs of 10,000 men ſlain, and 4oco taken priſoners. defeated 
After this battle, Antiochus retiring with the remainder of his at Raphia. 
army to Antioch, the cities of Cæler Syria and Paleſtine ſtrove, Bet. Ch. 
as it were, which of them ſhould firſt ſubmit to Ptolemy; who, 217+ 
after he had paſſed three months in that country, and reſtored P:o/emy 
peace and order among all the cities, returned to Egypt. An- recovers 
tiachus finding his authority much leſſened by his Iate defeat, Cæle- 
and fearing Tef Acheus ſhould take advantage of the preſent Syria and 
ſtate of his affairs, ſent ambaſſadors to Ptolemy to ſue for a Paleſtine, 
peace; which offer that indolent and luxurious prince em- and con- 
braced with immoderate haſte. Cæle-Syria, Phenice, and Pa- cludes a 
heine being accordingly reſigned to him by Antiochus, the peace with 
peace was immediately concluded. 

Antiochus now bent all his thoughts on proſecuting the war 
againſt Achæus, and after making vaſt preparations for that ex- - «, 
pedition, croſſed mount Taurus with an army. Attalus king A4nticchus 
of Pergamus entering intg an alliance with him, the two kings takes 
acted with all their fore Megainſt Achæus, and fo diſtreſſed him, Sardis. 
that he was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Sardis; which city, 
after it been — ed by both princes above a year, was at 
length taken by a ſtratagem. Acheus, when the city was taken, 


retired into the caſtle, where he defended himſelf with able 
ible 


Antiochus, ; 
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eager to deliver Achæus at all events, Sęſibius, his prime mini. 
ſter, conferred for that purpoſe with one Bolis a Cretan, who 
was well acquainted with the by-paths among the rocks on 
which the caſtle of Sardis ſtood. Bolts, who had a relation and 
intimate friend of his named Cambylus, a captain of the Creta 
mercenaries in the army of Antiochus, undertook to prevail with 
him to favour the eſcape of Achæus, and receiving ten talents 
from Sqſibius, immediately proceeded to Sardis, being accom- 
panied by a meſſenger, who carried a letter in cyphers from 
Sofebrus to Achæus. The two Cretans having, by frequent mef. 
lages, prevailed on Achæus to truſt himſelf to them, agreed to 
reveal the whole matter to Autiochus, and to betray Achæus into 
his hands. Antiochus was overjoyed when they firſt made their 
propoſal, and promiſed them moſt ample rewards. Acbæus, to 
22 with all poffible caution, told Bolis and Cambylus, that 
e would firſt ſend out three or four of his friends, and when 
he ſhould receive an account from them of their being ſafely 
got out, he would then, and not till then, venture his own 
perſon. Accordingly he appointed three of his friends to go 
that night with Bals and Cambylus, and when they were — 
to depart, diſguiſed himſelf and joined them. They were all 

four diſguiſed, and one of them only took upon himſelf to un- 

derſtand the Greet tongue, and to fm as interpreter ; which 

greatly perplexed Bolis and Cambylus, who could not be certain 

Achezus whether Achæus was there or no. Bolis at length obſerving, 
betrayed that where the paths among the rocks were dangerous, three 
by two of them were very officious to the other, lending him their 
Cretaus, hands to help him up and down, he concluded the perſon ſo 
honoured to be Achæus; and when they came to a certain place 

where ſome ſoldiers. were poſted, Bolis claſped him about the 

middle, and gave the ſignal agreed on. The ſoldiers immedi- 

ately put Achæus in irons, and carried him to Antiochus; who, 

when he ſaw him loaded with chains, burſt out into a flood of 

tears, and ſeemed to be touched with compaſſion at the misfor- 

tunes of a man to whom he owed his crown. Motives of ſtate, 
however, prevailing over his natural tenderneſs, he cauſed him 

— to be beheaded that very morning, thereby puting an end to 
d the war of Aa. All the Afiatic provinces, upon the death of 
Acbæus, ſubmitting, Antiochus committed the government of 

them to perſons in whom he could confide, and returned with 

his army to Antioch. = 

Antiochus Antiochus having now greatly enlarged his dominions, turned 
recovers his arms the following year againſt the Parthians, Arſaces, the 
Media and fon of that Arſaces who had founded the Parthian empire, hav- 
Parihia. ing lately conquered Media. Antiochus, after marching ſafely 
thro' the immenſe deſarts, drove him from thence, and ſpent the 
remainder of the year in ſettling all things in their former of. 
der; and providing for the war. Early next ſpring he marched 
into Parthia, where he was as ſucceſsful as he had been the 
year before in Media. He purſued Arſaces into Hyrcania, and 


* 
* 


dible bravery. Ptolemy king of Egypt, in the mean time, being 
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made himſelf maſter of Hringis, the capital of that province. 

I, aces, in the mean time, gathering what forces he could, at 

ſength aſſembled an army of 100,000 foot and 20,000 horſe, 

with which he oppoſed Antiosbus; who finding it impoſſible to 

overpower ſo valiant an enemy, conſented to a peace, which He con- 

was accordingly concluded on the following terms : That Ay- cludes a 

mes ſhould hold Parthia and Hyrcania, on condition of his peace 

aſiſting Antiochus to recover the other provinces which had with A- 

reyolted. | | faces. 
Autiochus having thus concluded a peace with Arſaces, turned Makes 

his arms againſt Zuthydemus king of Bactria, who had expelled war with 

Theadetus, the ſon of that Theodotus who had uſurped the pro- the king 

vince. Antiochus maintained a long war with Eythydemus, and of Bactria. 

| on ſeveral occaſions gave proofs of an extraordinary courage. 

20 At length, finding that the war was both tedious and unprofi- 


that table, he conſented. to a peace ; and being taken with the ma- 
hen jeſtic mien and agreeable converſation of the ſon. of Euthyde- 
fely nus, he gave him one of his daughters in marriage, and be- 


wi e towed on his father the title of king. Antiochus having then 
Fi received all the elephants of Euthydemus, which was one of the 
ay articles of the peace, croſſed mount Caucaſus and entered India; 


al where having renewed his alliance with Sophagaſenus king of He re- 

* that country, and received likewiſe his elephants, he returned news his 
ich by the way of Arocho/ia, Drangiana, and Carmania, ſettling in alliance 
al all thoſe countries due order and diſcipline. He paſſed the with the 
5 winter in Car mania, and thence returned by Perſia, Babylonia, king of 


"me and Meſopotamia to Antioch, having, in theſe expeditions, ſpent India. 
en {even years, Having, by the boldneſs of his attempts and the 


lo wiſdom of his conduct, raiſed his reputation both in Europe 
ce and ig, he acquired the ſurname of Great; which he might 
he have carried with glory to his grave, had he not unfortunately 

l- engaged in a war with the Rmans. . 

4 Not long after the return of Antiochus, Ptolemy Epiphanes, a He enters 
of child of five years of age, ſucceeded to the throne of Egypt; into a con- 
I WJ which kingdom, at the ſame time, was greatly diſtractcd by federacy 
85 ſeveral factions. Antiochus, encouraged by the confuſions in with Phi- 
= that kingdom, entered into an alliance with Fhilip king of ip of Ma- 
to Hacedin, with a deſign of {tripping the infant king of his do- cedon a- 

4 minions, and dividing them between them. Philip was to have gainſt the 
l Coria, Libya, Cyrene, and Egypt, and Antiochus all the reſt. king of 
Nh Aitiachus, in leſs than two campaigns, made an entire conqueſt zg,z, 

| of Cele-Syria and Pale/tine. As the fame of the Romans, who 

d had now put an end to the ſecond Punic war, began to fpread 

e very extenſively, the guardians of the young king, finding The No- 
2 themſelves reduced to great ſtraits, ſent an embaſſy to Rome, mans un- 
7 offering the Romans the guardianſhip of their king, and the re- dertake 


gency of the kingdom during his minority; and leſt the ſenate the guar- 
mould refuſe the offer, they added, that the deceaſed king had dianſhip 
recommended both to them at his death. The Romans, think- of the 
ing this would redound greatly to their glory, accepted of the young 
eter, and immediately required Autiochus and Philip to deſiſt king, 
Vol. III. . C c from 
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from invading the dominions of their pupil. Marcus Zmiliys 
Lepidus, who was one of the ambaſſadors ſent to both kings 
went to Egypt, and took upon him the guardianſhip of the 
king and kingdom. Having regulated affairs there in the beſt 
manner he could, he appointed Ariſtomenes, an Acarnanian, to 
be chief minifter to the king, and then returned to Rome. An- 
tiochus paying but little regard to the threats denounced by the 
Roman ambailaders, ſtill kept poſſeſſion of Cole-Syria, and 

marched into Aſia Minor againſt Attalus king of Pergamus. 
The E2yp= During his abſence, Scopas, an Atolian, being appointed ge- 
tians un- neral of the Egyptian army, reduced all Fudea, put a garriſon 
der Scogas into the caſtle of Feruſalem, and having recovered feveral other 
reduce ſe- Cities, returned on the approach of winter to Alexandria. Hy. 
veral pro- iiochus, however, the following year, no ſooner marched in per- 
vinces. ſon into Cwzle-Syria, but the face of affairs was changed, and 
victory declared in his favour. Scopas, who returned with a 
He is de- Powerful army, was defeated at Paneas near the ſource of the 
feated by Jordan ; upon which he retreated to Sidon, where he ſhut hin- 
Anticchus, telf up with 10,000 of his men, all the reſt having been killed 
or taken prifoners. Anliochus, ſoon after, obliged him and the 
garriſon to ſurrender on terms of having only their lives ſpared, 
and diſmiſſed them, ftript of their effects and quite naked, 
Gaza, which was next beſieged, making for ſome time a vi- 
gorous refiſtance, he gave up the city, after he had taken it, 
to be plundered by his ſoldiers. Having then ſecured the paſſe 
leading from Egypt, he marched back, and reduced the remain- 
The 7ewvs ing parts of Palęſtine and Cœle-Syria. The Fews, when Antit- 
fubmit to chus advanced towards their country, went out in crowds to 
Antiochus, meet him, delivering to him the keys of their cities. At Jeru- 
falem, the prieſts and elders received him with great demon- 
trations of joy, and the Fews joined his forces in reducing 
the caſtle, which had been ſtrongly garrifoned of Scopas. An- 
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Cilicia and Ga, which alone had refuſed fo ſubmit to 
him, he received an embaſſy from the Rhodians, who required 
him not to extend his conqueſts farther. Antiochus repreſſed 
his reſentment, and fent ambaſſadors to Rhoades to renew the 
antient treaties which his anceftors had made with that Rate; 
He at length took Coraceſium by affault, and alſo reduced ſe- 
veral other cities of /onza and Æolis; but Caunus, Myndus, Ha- 
lcarnaſſus, and the iſland of Samos, were preſerved by the good, 
offices of the Rhodians, and the large ſupplies of men and pro- 
viſions which they fent them. Autiochus having reduced Ephe- 
/us, took up his winter quarters in that city, employing himſelf 
in concerting ſuch meaſures as were molt proper for accom- 
pliſhing his vaft defigns. 2 25 

Smyrna, Lampſacus, and other Greek cities in fia, reſolved The free 
to oppoſe Antiochus, and for this purpoſe implored the protec- cities in 
tion of the Romans, who willingly granted it to them, and im- Aa im- 
mediately diſpatched ambaſſadors to the king. Before their ar- plore the 
rival, however, Antiochus had ſent two detachments of his army protection 
to beſiege Smyrna and Lampſacus, and with the reft had crof- of the Ro- 
ſed the Helleſpont, and ſeized all the T hracian Cherſoneſe. Here mans. 
he made it his firft buſineſs to rebuild and repeople the great 4:tiochus 
city of Ly/imachia, which then Jay in ruins. As it was very ſeizes the 
commodiouſly fituated, he propoſed to make it the capital of a Thraciar 
great kingdom, which he intended as a portion for his ſecond Cherſo- 
ton Seleuens. While he was buſied in the reſtoring of Ly/ima- ne/e. 
chia, the Roman ambaſſadors, with the deputies from the Greet 
cities in A/ia, arrived in Thrace, and were received in an hoſ- 
pitable and polite manner by Autiochus; but the Romans, in 
the firſt conference, giving themſelves thoſe imperious airs 
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on- which they affumed wherever they came, Antiochus inſiſted, 

Ang after much debate, that the Romans ſhould not be his judges; 

4. ſo that the aſſembly broke up, without any ſatisfaction being 

pri- given on either ſide. 

cent Mean while, a report being ſpread that the young Ptolemy was Antiochus 
He dead, Antiochus haſtened on board his fleet to take pofleffion of leaves 
re- Z2yp/, which he looked upon as his own. Having left his ſon Thrace 
his — with the army at Lyſimachia, he proceeded to Epheſus, with the 
let- and from thence to Lycia ; but being there informed that the intention 


ted report of Ptolemy's death was falſe, he directed his courſe for of invad- 
ro- the iland of Cyprus, with a deſign to ſeize it. In his way thi- ing £gype. 
the ther he was overtaken by a violent ſtorm, which deſtroyed a 
and great many of his men and ſhips, ſo that he was forced to put 
1, in at Seleucia on the Cilician coaſts, and from thence return to 
Antioch, without attempting any thing elſe that year. The report 
der of Ptolemy's death had been occaſioned by the difcovery of a 
he plot formed againſt him by Scopas the Atolian, who intended, 
lies WW after he had aflaſſinated him, to have ſeized the kingdom for 
_ himſelf ; but was put to death, with his accomplices, by Ari/- 
ties tamenes. 


* Carly the following ſprin g, Antiochus returned to Epheſus ; but 
ebe had ſcaree left Autiocb, When Hannibal arrived there, claim- 
Ka | f C 2 ing 
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Hanni hal ing his protection. This great general had been obliged tg 
puts him- abandon his native country by a Roman faction at Carthage, 
ſelf under who diſliked his proceedings, and were apprehenſive that he 
the pro- intended to embroil their republic at Rome. One of the ſons 
tection of of Antiochus kept Hannibal ſome days at Antioch, being deſirous 
Antiochus, that he ſhould be preſent at the feſtival celebrated near. Daphne 
Bef. Ch. in honour of Apollo and Diana. Hannibal, as ſoon as the ce- 

195. remony was over, ſet ſail for Epheſus, and quickly determined 

the king to engage in a war with the Romans. 

Antiochus judging himſelf now able to cope with the Roman, 
employed all that year and the following in making the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for a war with that republic. — that 
Plaminius, who was at the head of the Roman troops in Greece, 
was alſo making great preparations for a new war, which he 
ſuſpected might be againſt his ſon Seleucus, who was then at 

 Lyſemachia, he ſent deputies to Flaminius to propoſe an alliance 
with Rome. Antiochus, by this embaſly, deſigned only to gain 
time, and diſcover what the Romans were doing. Funn 
anſwered the envoys, that if their maſter deſired to treat with 
the republic, he muſt ſend an embaſſy to Rome, as his own 
power was now expired. Antiochus not having yet finiſhed the 
preparations he intended, ſent Menippus, Hegeſinax, and Lyjs, 
to Rome, to deſire of the ſenate, in his name, the friendſhip and 
alliance of the repubſic. 
who ſends Theſe ambaſladors, on their arrival at Rome, were not re- 
an embaſ- ceived with that civility and regard which the dignity and re- 
ſy to Rome, putation of their maſter required. The Romans, in an indi- 
rect manner, affronted them; for they would not admit them 
into the fenate, but referred them to the ten commiſſioners; 
who had been formerly ſent into Macedonia to conclude a peace 
with 0 and ſettle the affairs of Greece. The adder 
appeared before this new court, where the debates were car- 
ried on with great warmth on both ſides. The ten commiſſion- 
ers gave this final anſwer, Either let Autiochus forbear ever ſet- 
ting foot in Europe, or expect that we ſhall ſend our troops 
over into Hia. The ambaſſadors then declared, that their 
maſter would not enter into an alliance with Rome upon ſuch 
diſhonourable terms, but would hazard a war rather than gwe 
up his antient right to vaſt countries in Aſia and Europe. 
The Romans, at the ſame time, treated the ambaſſadors that 
had arrived from the Aſiatic ſtates and princes with great kind- 
meſs, and told them, that the republic was determined to de- 
fend their liberties againſt Antiochus. The ſenate, however, did 
not then come to a final reſolution, but ſent three ambaſlacors 
Hannibal to the king, who was continually inſtigated by Hannibal to 
endea- hazard a war. 77 3 
vours to Hannibal having ſtill many friends at Carthage, endeavoured 
draw Car- alſo to engage the Carthaginians to break with Rome. For that 
+hage into purpoſe he ſent thither one Ariſio a Tyrian merchant, who on 
aconfede- other occaſions had executed ſeveral important commiſſions for 
racy with him. He gave him his inſtructions, and without committing 
Antiochia | I WM ay 
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any thing to writing, taught him ſeveral ſigns, by which he 

might ſatisfy his friends that he acted in his name. Though 

wa acted with great caution, yet his buſineſs was quickly 

fuſpected by the Carthaginian ſenate, who cited him to appear Wl 
before them; but as they had no proof for their ſuſpicions, they ll 
deferred the full conſideration of the affair for ſome days. Ari- Hi 
in the mean time took an opportunity of eſcaping ; but be- 
fore he ſet ſail, he affixed the following words over the preſi- N 
dent's ſeat, Ariſto had orders not to treat with private perſons, . 
but with the ſenate of Carthage. The Roman party immediately 9 
ſent intelligence to Rome of the proceedings with regard to | 101 


Ariſto. N N 1 + 
] 
| 


Antiochus, in the mean time, without declaring himſelf open- 
ly, took ſecret meaſures for promoting the great deſign he me- 
ditated. In order to ſtrengthen himſelf by new alliances, he 
went to Raphia, and there married his daughter Cleopatra to 
Ptolemy Eprphanes, king of Egypt, and reſigned to him, as her 
dowry, the provinces of Cœle-Syria and Paleſtine, but upon 
condition, that he himſelf ſhould ſtill retain half the revenues 08 
of thoſe provinces. On his return to Antioch, he gave his ſe- 1 
ſecond daughter Antiochis to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia. 7 
He offered to beſtow the third on Eumenes, king of Pergamus; 
but that prince refuſed the match, contrary to the advice of his 
me, The event ſufficiently proved, that herein he acted 
wiſely, 
| Ale having celebrated theſe marriages, returned about Antiochus 
the middle of winter to Epheſus, and the following ſpring invades 
marched againſt the Piſidians, and made himſelf maſter of all Piſidia. 
the country round Selga, a city on the banks of the river C2/tr:us, 

While Antiochus was in Piſidia, the Roman ambaſſadors, who 
had been ſent into Aſia, arrived at Pergamus, where they found 


_ king Eumenes ready to take up arms againſt Antiochus, From The Ro- 
_—_ thence they proceeded to Epheſus to viſit Hannibal, being or- man: ſend 
ſet- dered by the ſenate to gain him over, if poſſible, or at leaſt by an embaſ- 
Tm their civilities, to make Antiochus ſuſpect him as keeping a fe- ſy to Au- g 
wy cret intelligence with his enemies. Hannibal often appeared in tiochus. 
uch public with them, frequently converſed with them 1n private, 
. and laſtly even ſuffered them to lodge with him in the ſame 
* houſe, which raiſed ſuch a jealouſy in Antrochus, that he no 
hat longer treated him with the ſame confidence as formerly. At 
n- Apamea the ambaſſadors had a conference with Antiochus; but 
7 as the Romans were too proud to abate any thing of their pre- 
dl tenſions, and inſiſted on Antiochus's confining himſelf to Aſia, 
on on his giving up ſome cities which he actually poſſeſſed, and his 
N renouncing all his rights in Europe, the interview was ſoon at 
1 an end, without any thing being concluded. 
* The king, about the * time, received the melancholy 
hat news of the death of his ſon Antiochus, a young prince, who 
* had already given ſuch ſhining proofs of wiſdom, goodneſs, and 
ol other royal virtues, that he was univerſally beloved. What 


0s heightened the king's grief on this occaſion, was a report ſpread 
uy : C3 abroad, 
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abroad, that he, growing jealous of his riſing merit, had cauſed 
him to be poiſoned by the eunuchs of his court. "Though this 
report had no good foundation, it was neceſſary to deſtroy it by 
the appearance of an extraordinary grief. When Antiochus ar. 
rived at Epheſus, Hannibal ſoon found that he was not the ſame 
favourite as formerly; for the king, under pretence of grief, 
ſhut himſelf up in his palace, and refuſed him admittance. An- 
tiochus ſpent his whole time in private conferences with a favou- 
rite courtier named Minio, who had no knowledge of foreign 


affairs, and judged of his maſter's war with the Romans only by 


the victories he had gained in the eaſt. The Roman ambaſſa- 
dors, on occaſion of the king's grief, having retired to Perpa- 
nig, Adinio prevailed with Antiochus to ſend for them, under- 
taking to anfwer them in his name. When they arrived, he 


treated them with more haughtineſs than Antiochus himſelf 


Auntiochus 
reſolves 
on a war 
with the 
Romans. 


would have done: he urged in behalf of his maſter's pretenſions, 
that he had as good a right to the countries poſſeſſed by the 
eaſtern Greefs, whom he or his anceſtors had conquered, as the 
Romans had to thoſe of the weſtern Greeks in Italy and Sicih. 
Ainio neverthelefs declared, that his maſter was ready to give 
up his claim to ſome Greek cities in Ma, and conſent that Cy- 
z1ct1s, Byzantium, and Rhodes ſhould remain free, and be at [. 
berty to enter into an alliance with Rome: but the ambaſſadors 
{till infiſting that /onza and Aolis ſhould partake of the common 
liberty of Greece, which Antiochus would not conſent to, they 
returned to /taly, leaving matters in the fame ſituation they had 
found them on their firſt arrival. 

The inſtant they were gone, Antiochus held a council on the 
preſent affairs, in which every one exclaimed againſt the Ro- 
mans, knowing that to be the beſt method of making their court 
to their king. Alexander of Acarnania, who had formerly 


ſerved Philip, and was now in great favour with Antiochus, al- 


ſured the king, that the Macedonians would join him as ſoon as 
he landed in Greece; Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, he ſaid, would 
join him with all his forces; and the Atolians, who were exal- 
perated againit the Romans, would unanimouſly declare for him. 
Antiechus, being jealous of Hannibal, did not admit him to this 
council ; but that general afterwards taking an opportunity of 


declaring to the king, that when a boy he had ſworn at the altar 


to be a perpetual enemy to the Romans, by that declaration in 
ſome meaſure regained his confidence. 

At the . of the Atoliaus, the king ſoon after went 
with a ſmall body of men into Greece, whither he was attended 
by Hannibal, who inſiſted, that the ſureſt way to diſtreſs the 
Romans would be to carry the war directly into Italy. Antiochus, 
however, from a mean jealouſy neglecting this advice, ſoon 
found himſelf unable to oppoſe the Romans in Greece, and the 
following year, as we have mentioned in the hiſtory of Ætolia, 
was obliged to return with diſgrace to Aſia. | 

Soon after his return, he ſailed with his fleet to the Thracian 
Cberſoneſe, where he fortified Ly/imachia, Sgſtos, Abydos, _ 

. | e 
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this tom croſſing the Helleſpont into Aa. Upon the intelligence 


it by that the Reman fleet had appeared off Delos, Antiochus returned 
S ar- to Epheſus, and ſent his fleet in fearch of the enemy, with or- 
ame ders to engage them. Polyxenidas, the Syrian admiral, ſoon His fleet 
net, Wl ound the Komar fleet, and an engagement enſued, in which defeated 
An- he was defeated with the Joſs of 30 ſhips taken and 10 ſunk. by that o 
/OU- The Romans loft but one ſhip, which was taken in the very the Ro- 
eign beginning of the action; but the whole crew leaped over board, mans. 
by and eſcaped flavery by ſwimming to the Roman veſſels. The 

iſſa- Roman admiral, after having blocked up the port of Epheſzs for 

2 ſome time, retired to Care, a port in Myſia, where he drew his 

er- ſhips on ſhore for the enſuing winter. Ant:ochns, hearing that 

he his fleet had been defeated at Corycus, haſtened to the ſea coaſts, 

ſelf and applied himſelf with great care to the fitting out a new 

ns, feet, and ſent Hannibal to Syria, to bring from thence the 

the Sian and Phænician fleets, He tent his fon Seleucus with part 

the of the army into AÆtolia, to watch the Reman fleet, and keep 

th, that country in awe; and he put the reft of the troops into 


winter-quarters in Phrygia. | 
The following year, the Romans gave the command of the 


army againſt Autiochus to L. Cornelius Scipio, and of the fleet to 
Ts L. fmilius Rhepillus. Scipio Africanus ſerved under his brother 
on as lieutenant, and Hannibal at the ſame time being a ſubaltern 
ey under Antiochus, the general attention on this account was 
ad greatly raiſed. The two Scipios, being in haſte to paſs over 

into Aſia, granted a truce of ſix months to the Atolians, who 
1e were now weary of the war, which to them had proved very 
0 unfortunate. Upon their arrival at Amphiſſa in Theſſaly, Acilius, 
rt who was beſieging that place, reſigned the command of his 
y two legions to the conſul, who had brought with him from 
— lialy 13000 men, including auxiliaries and volunteers. Livius, 
8 the Roman admiral, in the mean time, had failed to the Helleſ- 
d port, and made himſelf maſter of Sefos on the fide of Europe, 
- and inveſted Abydos on the oppoſite ſhore. While Livius was 
. thus employed, Polyxenidas, the Syrian admiral, by pretending 
$ to deliver the fleet under his command to his countryman Pau- 
f 22 the commander of the Rhodian fleet, filled him with 
ch ſecurity, that he ſurprized him, and deſtroyed almoſt his 
L whole ſquadron : this diſaſter obliged Livius to raiſe the ſiege of 


Abydos. After ravaging the territory in the neighbourhood of 
Phicea, he ſailed to Samos, where he was joined by twenty 
new gallies from Rhodes. With this reinforcement he ſailed to 
Epbeſres, and after inſulting the fleet in that harbour, challenged 
them to an engagement on ſhore ; but they declining it, he re- 
turned to Samos, and reſigned the command to Æmilius his fuc- 
ceſſor. Æmilius, after appearing before Epheſus and Patara, 
— — however, effecting any thing, returned with his fleet 
to damos. 

Antiochus and Seleucus, in the mean time, invaded the king- 


dom of Pergamus in two different places. While Seleucas be- 


Cc4 g ſieged 
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Antiochus ſieged the capital city, which was named Pergamus, the king, eme 
invades who had in his army 4000 Gauls, employed them in plundering of oi 
the king- and laying waſte the country. Eumenes, hearing that his do. inve 


dom of minions were invaded, failed back immediately to the port of galli 
Pergamus, Elza, and landing there, reached his capital before the enemy 
Ih had notice of his march. The Roman and Rhodian fleets fol- 
lowing him without delay, and news arriving, that the Scipia Wl had 

were advancing through Macedon, Antiochus began to be alarm. WM yer 

ed, and entrenching himſelf near E/za, ſent an embaſſy to lM © h 

Emilius, deſiring him to enter into a treaty with him. Ani. tor 

lius, thinking it would greatly redound to his glory to conclude nig 

a peace before the Scipios arrived, readily hearkened to the pro- His 

poſal ; but Eumenes prevailed on him to return this anſwer, that Wl 6 p 

nothing could be determined till the arrival of the wo; Anti- amr 

ochus, hereupon, leaving his ſon to ravage the kingdom of P. ge. 

gamus, marched into the country of Troas, and encamped at for 

the foot of mount Ida, the Roman admiral and Eumenes follow. rail 

ing him thither to protect their allies. Mean while, 10:0 ö 

Achean foot, and 3oo horſe, entering the city of Pergamu WM chi 


under the command of an experienced officer named D:9þhanes, / 
behaved with ſuch gallantry as to oblige Seleucus to raiſe the 
the ſiege of that city, and to quit the dominions of Eumene,, Eu 
Antiochus, after ravaging part of Treas, finding that he could Wl 7r: 
not make himſelf maſter of Adramyttium, returned to Sardis, ein 


After he had evacuated Troas, the confederate fleets ſailed back nt 
to Samos, from whence Eumenes ſailed to the Helleſpont, and he? 
the Rhodian admiral returned home. The latter ſoon after at- wit 
tacked and entirely defeated Hannibal, who had arrived with a wa 


Syrian fleet on the coaſt of Pamphylia. He 
and en- Antiochus, being now ſenſible of the imminent danger he was to. 
deavours in, uſed his — endeavours to engage all the powers of Aſa Al 
to bring in the war. He began with Pruſias king of Bithynia, whoſe Wh & 
over Fru- alliance was at the ſame time ſollicited by the Scipias: Pruſus pa 
fas king continued for ſome time wavering between Antiochus and the Wz 
of Bitby= Romans, till a new embaſly quite fixed him; Livius, the late By 
nia. admiral of the Roman fleet, came to Bithynia, and made ſuch an 

propoſals to him, in the name of the republic, as prevented him Wl bi 

from entering into any engagements with the king of Syria. kit 
Antiachus now meditated chiefly how he might beſt oppoſe w. 


the paſſage of the Romans into Aſia, which he concluded would ha 
be beſt effected by his being maſter of the ſea. With this view hi 


he came to Epheſus, where there were a great many ſhips, all fe 
well equipped, and ſtored with arms and proviſions. Having to 
ordered Polyxenidas to fail out, and venture another engage- Wl vw 


ment, he himſelf marched, and inveſted the city of Colophon. de 
The Colophonians ſoliciting the aſſiſtance of Amilius, he left ne 


Samos, and ſailed to the iſland of Teos, where he was informed th 
The Sy- that Polyxenidas was waiting for him off Myoneſus, a maritime pe 
zan fleet city of ſonia. Amilius ſailed towards him with his ſhips in line m 
defeated of battle, and an engagement enſuing, he gained a compleat tl 
by the victory over the Syrian fleet, deſtroying 39, or, according ta io 
Romais., | | „„ ar ire oy {10mg 


"OF THE. WORE D. 5 
me accounts, 42 of their gallies, and taking 13, with the loſs 
of only two of his own. The victory was chiefly owing to an 
invention of the Rhodians, who hung out at the prows of their 
allies cauldrons full of combuſtible and burning materials, 
which terrified the Syrians, and threw them into diſorder. 

The news of this defeat ſo affected Antiochus, that, as if he The im- 
had been deprived of his judgment, he took ſuch meaſures as prudent 
were quite oppoſite to his intereſt, He immediately ſent orders conduct of 
to his forces in Lyſimachia, and the other cities of the Helleſhont, Antiachus. 
to return to Aſia, though Lyſimachia alone, if well garriſoned, | 
might have ſtopped for a long time the whole conſular army. 
ro- is troops, in conſequence of his orders, abandoned thoſe cities 
that o precipitately, that they left behind them great magazines of 


uti mmmunition and proviſions, which the Romans found in ſuch 
- great plenty, that they ſeemed to have been prepared expreſsly 5 
dat br the uſe of their army. Antiochus, about the ſame time, 


u- raiſed the fiege of Colophon, and retired firſt to Sardis, and then 

co ll © his ſon-in-law Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, making it his 

us chief buſineſs to aſſemble as great a land army as he could. 

mes, As the Romans found no enemies at the Helleſpont to diſpute The Ro- 
aiſe their paſſage, they croſſed over in good order, by the care of mansenter 
1c, WY Eumenes and the Rhodians. The Romans ſtopt for ſome time at AA. dl 
ud 7, which city they looked upon as the place they had ori- Bef. Ch. IN 
tis, ginally ſprung from, and were highly pleaſed to ſee themſelves 190.“ 1 


ck in the antient abode of their forefathers. Antiochus no ſooner _ 
nd keard that the Romans had entered Aſia, than he was ſeized i 
at- WJ with freſh terror; and being fully convinced that ſome deity 
14 was contriving his ruin, he turned all his thoughts on peace. 

He accordingly ſent an embaſly to the Roman camp, and offered 
so deliver up to the Romans the cities of Lampſacus, Smyrna, and 
la Alexandria, and to evacuate ſuch places in Ionia and Aol:s as the 


We Romans had demanded ; and laſtly, that he would conſent to 
1as pay half the expence which Rome had been at in bringing the 
he war into Aſia. Heraclides, the head of the embaſſy, who was a 4ntio:has 


te Byzantine, was deſired to make his court chiefly to Africanus, ſends an 
ch WW and to aſſure him in private, that 4ntiochus was ready to reftore embaſſy 
m him his ſon, whom he had lately made a priſoner; that all the to the 


king of Syria's treaſures were at his ſervice ; and that he was Scifios. 
willing to ſhare with him his dominions, and whatever elſe he 
had. Africanus, when Heraclides diſcloſed his inſtructions to 
him, returned him a friendly anſwer ; but declared, that as a 
ſervant of the public, he could not of himſelf promiſe any thing 
to the king. The final anſwer of the council to Heraclides 
was, that peace would not be granted to Antiochus, unleſs he 
defrayed the whole expence of the war, reſtored liberty in ge- 48 
neral to all the Greet cities in A/ia, and relinquiſhed all ¶ſia on p oy 
this ſide mount Taurus. Antiochus, judging that worſe terms of 4 
peace could not be preſcribed to him if he were conquered, 
turned all his thoughts to the neceſſary preparations for oppoſing 
the enemy, ans encamped near Thyatira in Lydia with all his 


torces, 
Mean 
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| Mean while, the Romans advancing to Elæa, a city ſubject 
ta Eumenes, that king immediately waited on the Scipiot, and 
then returning to Pergamus, ſent from thence all manner of 
proviſions for the army, which he ſoon after joined with all his 
forces. Scipzo Africanus, in the mean time falling ſick, was 
conducted to Elæa, which Antiochus no ſooner heard of, than 
He ſent his ſon to him without ranſom ; a moſt noble inſtance of 
generoſity in an enemy. Scipio, after embracing his ſon a long 
time in his arms, ſtrictly charged the perſon who conducted 
him to return his moſt hearty thanks to Antiochus, and to tell 
him, that the only teſtimony he could give of his gratitude was, 
to adviſe him not to hazard a battle till he was recovered, and 
returned to the camp. Antiochus, to avoid an engagement for 
ſome time, accordingly retired from Thyatira, and croſſing the 
river Hermus, encamped near Magneſia at the foot of mount 
Sipylus. The Romans ſoon after arriving, encamped within two 
miles and a half of his entrenchments, and in a few days a ge- 
neral engagement enſued, Scipio being eager to engage, even in 
the abſence of his brother, The army of Antiochus, according 
to Livy, conſiſted of 70, ooo foot, 12,000 horſe, and 54 ele- 
phants. The Roman army did not amount to 30,000 men, 
horſe and foot, whereof 2000 were left to guard the camp. 
A thick fog riſing in the morning of the battle, the ſky 

ſo dark, that it was not poſhble for the king's ſoldiers to diſtin- 
guiſh one another, and act in concert, on account of their great 
extent. The damp alſo, occaſioned by this fog, ak the 
ſtrings of the Syrian bows, and ſoftened their flings and the 
thongs which were uſed for throwing javelins. The armed 
chariots, which Aitiochus had placed in the front of his firſt 
line, and had flattered himſelf would throw the enemy into con- 
fuſion, firſt occaſioned the defeat of his own forces. Kin 
 Eumenes, who knew both where their ſtrength and weaknels 
lay, oppoſed himſelf to them with the Cretan archers, the 
lingers, and horſe who diſcharged javelins, ordering them to 
charge in ſmall platoons, and to ſhout as lond as poflible all the 
while, His orders being obeyed, the horſes in the chariots 


were ſo frightened, that they could no longer be kept in order, 


but turned on their own troops, which occaſioned a great con- 
fuſion in that quarter. 'Thoſe in the Syrian army, who were 
at a diſtance, hearing the noiſe and outcries, and not knowing 
the cauſe of them, were ftruck with no ſmall terror. The 
Roman cavalry advancing, fell on thoſe whom the chariots had 
put in diforder, and eaſily routed them. The legionaries, 
about the ſame time, driving the elephants of Antiochus upon 
their own phalanx, threw that body into diſorder, which was 
followed with the total rout of the whole army. The Syrian 
for ſome time fought with great bravery, and had even forced 
the left wing of the Romans to fly to their camp; but the enemy 
returning to the charge, Antiochus fled, and was followed by 
his troops: the Romans, walking over heaps of dead bodies, 
attacked and plundered the Syrian camp. The riches found * 
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WD are not to be deſcribed ; but the taking of it coſt the Romans 
ubject E. battle, which . more fatal the Syrians than that 


er of In the field; for the Romans having, in ſpite of a moſt deſperate 
ll his MWcfftance, forced the entrenchments, IT no quarter, but put 
to the ſword without diſtinction. Of the Syrians were flain 


a the battle, in the purſuit, and in the plunder of the camp, 
ce of ooo foot and 4000 horſe ; 1400 men were taken priſoners, 
long d 15 elephants. The Romans loſt only zoo foot, and 25 
ct horſe, | : 
) = Autiochus, with part of the forces that remained, retired to Sar Many ci- 
was, Wii, from whence he ſoon marched to rejoin his ſon Seleucus, who ties de- 
and had fled to Apamea, and both of them with the utmoſt diligence clare for 
t for Wiled mount Taurus, in order to reach Syria, In the mean the Ro- 
the WH tine 2 Adagnejia, Trallis, Magnęſia in Caria, all Lydia maus. 
2unt ind Epheſus itſelf, tent deputies to the conſul, and ſubmitted ta 
two the Romans. Antiechus, now judging it in vain to oppoſe the 
ge- Rimans, ſent Antipater, his brother's ſon, and Zeuxis, wha 
n in had been governor of Lydia and Phrygia, to the Romans to ſue 
ling for peace, which was accordingly granted them. Africanus, 
ele- to whom they applied, told them the reſolutions of the council, 
en, and is ſaid to have expreſſed himſelf in the following terms: 

We are ſenſible that the victory which we have lately gained 
rew is owing to the gods, and therefore ſhall treat the vanquiſhed 
in- & with moderation. Anticchus ſhall obtain a peace on the fel - Articles of 
cat ( lowing terms; that he confines his dominions to Aſa beyond peace be- 
the mount Taurus, pays us 15,000 Euboic talents for the expences tween Az» 
the © of the war, 500 down, 2500 when the ſenate and people ſhall i 
1ed © confirm the articles, and 1000 more every year for twelve and the 
irſt * years together; that he pays Eumenes 400 talents which he Romans. 
n- * owes him, and what remains due for corn, which his father 
n * {ent to the king of Syria. It is likewiſe the pleaſure of the 
a * council that you deliver up to us Hannibal the Cartbaginian, 


he * Thias the Atolian, Mneſelochus the Acarnanian, and Philos 
to * and Eubults two Chalcidiaus, and likewiſe twenty ſuch hoſ- 
he * tages as we ſhall chuſe, of whom Antiochus, the king's 
ts * youngeſt ſon, ſhall be one.” | 

r, All theſe conditions being accepted, L. Cotta was ſent to 
n- Rome with the ambaſſadors of Antiochus, to obtain the ratifica- 
re ton of the treaty. Soon after, the 500 talents were payed the 
8 conſul at Epheſus, and hoſtages were given for the remainder of 
ic le payment, and the ſecurity of the other articles of the treaty. 
id The inſtant Hannibal and Thoas received advice that a treaty 
vas on foot, concluding that they ſhould be ſacrificed by it, 
n tey provided for their own ſafety, by retiring before it was 
18 concluded. The Roman ſenate, after ordering all the hoſtages, 
' ercept Antiochus, to be changed every year, confirmed the 
d treaty, the articles of which were engraved on braſs, and fixed 
y pin the capitol. All A/a, on this ſide mount Taurus, being 
y bow delivered to the Romans, the Greek cities were by them 


» WI fvorcd to their liberty, the provinces of Caria and Lydia given 
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6 A GENETKAL HISTORY 
to the Rhodians, and all the reſt, that had belonged to Anti. 


chus, beſtowed upon Eumenes. 0 
Antiochus Antiochus did not long ſurvive his downfal : being greatly puz- 
plunders Zled how to raiſe the ſum which he was to pay the Romans, he 


the tem- made a progreſs through the eaſtern provinces, in order to levy 
ple of Ju- the tribute which they owed him, leaving the 1 of Syria 
piter Belus, to his ſon Seleucus, whom he declared his ſucceſſor. Upon his 
and arrival in the province of Elymars, hearing that a conſiderable 
treaſure was lodged in the temple of Jew Belus, he entered 
the temple in the dead of the night, and ſeized on all the riches, 
upon a falſe pretence, that the inhabitants of the province had 
is flain. rebelled againſt him. The populace, highly exaſperated at this 
Bef. Chr. ſacrilege, roſe up in arms, and flew him with all his followers, | 
187. This is the account of St. Jerom, upon the teſtimony of Strabo; 
but, according to Aurelius Victor, after his defeat he gave him- 
ſelf up to all manner of debauchery, and was killed at an en- 
tertainment by one of his gueſts, whom he had ſtruck and 
abuſed. Antiochus died in the 37th year of his reign, and 529 | 
of his age, and is highly commended by moſt of the antient 
hiſtorians for his 3 clemency, and liberality. His ex- 
traordinary regard for juſtice appears from a decree, which he 
is ſaid to have enacted, giving his ſubjects permiſſion, and even 
commanding them, not to obey his orders when they interfered 
with the laws. His great exploits and misfortunes were foretold 

by the prophet Daniel X. | | 
Selenens Seleucus, ſurnamed Philopater, or, as Joſephus ſtiles him, 
Pbilopater. Soter, ſucceeded his father Autiochus. This prince reigned ele- 
yen years and ſome months ; but made a very poor figure, by 
reaſon of the low ſtate to which the Syrian empire had been re- 
duced by the Romans, and the exorbitant ſum of 1000 talents, 
which he was obliged to pay annually, by virtue of the treaty of 
peace between the king his father and that republic. Seleucus 
plundered the temple of e eee. and heaven did not long defer 
puniſhing him for his ſacrilegious attempt, by that very hand 
which he had employed in it. Antiochus, the ſon of Antiochus 
the great, having been thirteen years at Rome, was ſent for by 
his brother Seleucus, who offered his own ſon Demetrius, then 
but ten years, of age, by way of exchange. The affair was 
warmly debated in the Roman ſenate, but at length the exchange 
| was accepted, and Antiochus ſet out for Afia about the ſame 
He is poi time that the young Demetrius ſet out for Rome. During the 
foned. abſence of the two heirs to the crown, Heliodorus, his prime 
Bef. Chr. miniſter, who had gone to Jeruſalem to plunder the temple, 
176. thinking this a fair opportunity for ſeizing the throne, poitoned 
Seleucus, and placed the crown on his own head. It is manifeſt 
from the ſecond book of Maccabees, and alſo from Foſephus, 


3 e — —— — — — —e— 2 


* Liv. lib. xxxviii. Polyb. legat. 35. Appian. in Syriac. p. 112. 
Juſtin. lib. xxxi. Aurel. Vi&t. Diod. Sic. 1 & 2 Maccab, Dan. chap. 
xi. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. xii. 
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that Seleucus, ſome years before his death, was in poſſeion of 
Czle-Syria, Phœnice, and Fudea; but by what means, or on 
what occaſion, theſe provinces became ſubject to him, we find 
no where mentioned, 
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Autiochus, the brother of Seſeucus, on his arrival at Athens, in Aisiochas 
his way to A/za, was informed of his brother's death, and that Epi phanes. 


Heliodorus had ſeized the crown, and was ſupported by a ſtrong 
party; but that another party was forming in favour of Ptolemy, 
who claimed the kingdom of Syria in right of his mother, the late 
king's ſiſter. Hereupon, Antiochus had recourſe to Eumenes, king 
of Pergamus, and his brother Actalus, who feated him on the 
throne, after having expelled elioderus. On his being ſettled on. 
the throne, he aſſumed the name of Epiphanes, that is, Auſtrious, 
which title was never worſe applied; the whole conduct of his 
lie ſhewing, that the epithet of vile, or deſpicable, given him by 
the prophet Daniel, ſuits better with his character. Pohbius and 
Philarchus, who were his cotemporaries, and alfo Livy and Di- 


edorus Sicults, tell us, that he uſed frequently to go out of his His extra- 


ce, accompanied by two or three of his domeſtics, and vagant 
n the Ss of Antioch ; that he ſpent whole days behavi- 


in the ſhops of goldſmiths and engravers, diſputing with them our. 


t the myſteries of their trades, which he ridiculouſly pre- 
2 to e ee as well as they; that he was not aſhamed 
to ſtoop ſo low as to converſe with the dregs of the people, and 
mix indiſcriminately with them in the places to which they 
reſorted, drinking and carouſing with them, though he had 
never ſeen them before; that when he heard of any young 


rakes met together on a party of pleaſure, he uſed to intrude 


himſelf, and join in all their wanton frolics, without any re- 
gard to common decency ; that ſometimes, diveſting himſelf of 
his royal robes, and putting on a Roman gown, he run from 
ſtreet to ſtreet, as he had ſeen done in the elections of magi- 
ſtrates at Rome, taking ſome by the hands, embracing 2 
and begging all he met to favour him with their votes, ſetting 
up ſometimes for edile, and ſometimes for tribune. We are 
likewiſe told, that he was much given to drunkenneſs, — he 
ſquandered away great part of his revenues in riotous exce bes 
and when intoxicated with liquor, would run wildly tO 

the ſtreets, throwing money by handfuls ms; 5 
At other times he appeared in a Roman gown, with a garlan 


of roſes on his head, and in that garb walked about the ſtreets, 


accompanied; if any one offered to follow him, he was 
8 he patient 2%, Eg which he carried under _ _ 
for that purpoſe. He uſed often to go into the public bat 
among the common people, where he committed ſuch (oaks e 
gancies, as made every body deſpiſe him; ſo that, inſtea 
diphanes, his ſubjects beſtowed on him the title of Epimanes, 
L aman. Ds 
His "bo Cleopatra, who was queen of Egypt, boca _ 
after his acceſſion to the throne, the guardianſhip of her young 


the adminiſtra- 
fon was committed to Zulous an cunuch, and t 5 
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tion of affairs to Lennæus, an Egyptian nobleman of great di. 
ftinction. The new regents immediately demanded Cœle-Syria 
and Paliſtine of Antiochus, and this demand foon occaſioned x 
war between the two crowns. Before the rupture, the king of 
Egypt being declared of age, Antiochus fent Apollonius, one of 
the chief noblemen of his court, with the character of ambaſh- 
dor, to affiſt at the ſolemnity of his coronation. The real mo- 
tive of this embaſſy was to difcover the deſigns of the Egyptian 
court, and the meafures they were taking with regard to the 
provinces of Cœle-Syria and Paleſtine. Apollonins, on his re- 


turn, informing him that war was intended againft him, he 

went by ſea to Joppa, and viſiting the frontiers towards Eoyp, | 
put them into a ftate of defence. In this progreſs he took . 
rufalem in his way, the Fews receiving him with the greateſt 
acclamations, little judging that they were ſoon to experience 


his tyranny. From Jeruſalem he went into Phœnice, and hay- 
ing ſettled all things in the places he pafted through, he return- 
ed t 


o Antioch, which city he was foon obliged to quit, to quell | 


an infurrection in Cilicia. The revenues of Mallus and Tarſus, 
two cities in that province, having been allotted to Antiochis, 


one of the king's concubines, the inhabitants roſe up in arms, 


and committed great diſorders; Antiochus therefore haſtened 
thither in perfon to appeaſe the fedition. OT 
Antiochus, having greatly advanced his warlike preparations, 
thought it prudent not to defer the war againft the Egyp:ans, 
but to carry it into their country, inſtead of waiting for it in his 
own. He imagined, that as Ptolemy was then but ſixteen years 
of age, he ſhould be able to bring him to what terms he pleaſed, 
eſpecially as the Romans, under whoſe protection the Egyptians 
had put themſelves, were then engages in a war with Perſeus 
king of Macedon. To keep as fair with Rome as the cafe would 
admit, he ſent an embaffy thither, to pay the arrears of the 


tribute that was due to the republic, and, at the fame time, to 


hy before the ſenate the right he had to the provinces of Cœl- 
Syria and Pale/iine, then in his poſſeffion. The Romans re- 
ceived his ambaſſadors very gracioufly, defrayed their expences, 
and made them preſents of a conſiderable value. They alſo 
renewed the alliance made betwixt their republic and his father; 
but returned no anfwer to his repreſentations concerning Cel:- 
Syria and Paleſtine. 

Antiochus, before his ambaſſadors returned from Rome, put 
himſelf at the head of his army, and marching to the frontiers 
of Egypt, defeated the army of Ptolemy between mount Caſius 
and Peluſium. After this victory, he fortthed his frontiers fo 
well on that fide, that they ever after checked the Egyptians in 
all their efforts to recover thoſe provinces. a 

Having ſpent the whole winter at Tyre, Antiochys, the follow- 
ing ſpring, gained a ſecond victory over the forces of Ptolemy, 
took Peluſium, and led his army into the very heart of Egypt. 
In the late battle, he had it in his power to have deſtroyed 
the whole Egyptian army; but he rode about the field, and 
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reſtrained his men from the flaughter, which clemency ined 
him the hearts of the Egyptians; ſo that he eaſily made himfelf 
maſter of the whole country, except Alexandria, which held 


out againft him. In this ſecond invaſion Philometer fell into the Prolemy 
hands of the conqueror, who carried him with him to Aempbis, falls 


and affected for ſome time to be extremely careful of the intereff 
of the young king; but when he ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of the 
country, he ſeized all that was valuable for himſelf, pillaged the 
cities, and cauſed ſuch terrible deſolations as are not to be ex- 


preſſed. It was about this time that Autiochus took Feruſalem, 


profaned the temple, and miſerably haraſſed the Ferws, as is 
mentioned in the books of Maccabees. ' 


The Alexandrians, ſeeing their king in the hands of Antiochus, Prolemy 
placed his younger brother on the throne, giving him the ſur- Zuergetes 
name of Euergetes, which was afterwards changed into Phy/con, placed on 
or great bellied, his luxury and gluttony having made him re- the'throne 
markably corpulent. On his atcending the throne, Cineas and of Egipt. 


Cumanus were appointed his chief miniſters. Autiocbus, under 
pretence of reſtoring the depoſed king, made a third expedition 
into B Having defeated the Alexandrians in a fea- fight 
near Peliſium, he advanced with a powerful army to Alexandria. 
The young king, dreading the conſequences of a ſiege, pre- 
vailed with the Cree, ambafladors, who were then at his court, 
to interpoſe their mediation, which they readily agreed to. 
Antiochus received them very kindly, and proved to them his 


| right to Cœle- Syria and Palyſtine; but, under pretence of wait- 


ng for two perſons who were abſent, deferred entering upon a 
negotiation, and proceeding to Alexandria, laid ſiege to the city. 
Ptolemy Euergetes, in this extremity, implored the protection of 
the Romans, who, conſidering that it would be dangerous t 

ſuffer Antiochus to unite the crown of Egypt to that of Syria, fent 
three ambaſſadors to Egypt, to order 5 "nts and Ptolemy, in 
the name of the ſenate, to ſuſpend all hoſtilities, and put an 
end to the war. In the mean time ambaſſadors arrived at Alex- 
andria from Rhodes, to effect a reconciliation between the two 
kings. When they addreſſed Antiochus in favour of Euergetes, 
he interrupted them, and declared that the kingdom belonged 
to Philometor the elder brother, with whom he had concluded a 
peace, and that if they would reſtore the crown to him, the 
war would be ended at once. The refiftance he met with at 
Alexandria had made him change his plan; and concluding, 
that the ſureſt way to compaſs his defign would be to engage 
the two brothers in a war againſt each other, with this view he 


raiſed the fiege of Alexandria, and at Memphis put Philometor in Jntiochus 
poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom, except Peliſſum, which he reſtores 
retained, Having thus ſettled things agreeable to his new P;ilome- 


{cheme, he returned to Antloch. 
Philometor, being at length rouſed from the deep lethargy 
into which his indolence and effeminacy had plunged him, had 


penetration enough to fee into Autiochus's deſign. He imme- - 


diately therefore fent to kis brother, entreating him to lay _ 
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all animoſity, and make a thorough reconciliation, left Antig- 
| chus, taking advantage of their domeſtic feuds, ſhould diſpoſſeſs 
The two them both- of the kingdom. Ptolemy Phyſcon readily embraced 
Prolemies the propoſal, and an accommodation was effected, by which 
agree to the two brothers agreed to reign jointly. The two brothers, 
reign not doubting but Antiochus would ſoon invade the kingdom 
Jointly. anew, ſent to hire ſome auxiliaries in Greece, which was a ve 
prudent ſtep; for Antiochus, hearing of their reconciliation, 
fell into a great rage, and reſolved to employ the whole force of 
his kingdom againſt both. 

Accordingly, early in the ſpring, having ſent his fleet to ſe. 
cure the iſland of Cyprus, he marched with a powerful army 
towards Egypt, to ſeize it for himſelf. On his arrival at Ni- 
nolocura, he was met by ambaſladors from Philometor, who con- 
Jured him to ſuffer him peaceably to enjoy the crown, which he 
wore by his favour. Antiochus haughtily replied, that he would 
not grant peace to either of the brothers, but upon condition 
that the iſland of Cyprus, the city of Peluſium, with all the 
lands on that branch of the Nile on which it ſtood, and the pro- 

| vinces of Cœle- Syria and Paleſtine, were delivered up to him for 
Antiochus ever. The anſwer to his demand not being ſatisfactory, he 
again in- entered Egypt in a hoſtile manner; and having reduced the 
vades whole country as far as Memphis, received there the ſubmiſſion 
Egypt. of moſt of the other cities and provinces. | 

From Memphis he marched towards Alexandria, with a deſign 
to beſiege that city ; but when he arrived within four miles of 
the city, he was met by the Roman ambaſſadors, who ſhewed 
him the decree of the ſenate. As Antiochus, while he was an 
Hoſtage at Rome, had contracted a great familiarity with one of 
the ambaſſadors, named Popilius, when he came up to him he 
offered him his hand, which the proud Roman refuſed, inſiſting 
that he ſhould comply with the orders of the ſenate, before he 

He is com- would look upon him as his friend: Antiochus ſaying that he 

peiled by Would adviſe with his council about the decree, Popilius imme- 

the Ro- diately drew a circle round him in the ſand with his ſtaff, and 

mans to in a peremptory tone ſaid, You ſhall not go out of this circle, 

leave that till you either accept or reject the propoſal I have made to 

kingdom. you.” After heſitating a moment, Aftiochus gave the follow- 
ing anſwer, which would have better become a ſlave than a 
great king: © Popilius, I will do what your republic expects 
< from me.” He had no ſooner ſpoke, than all the three am- 
baſſadors offered him their hands at once. 

Antiochus accordingly evacuated Egypt, and alfo reſtored Cy- 
prus to the Ptolemies but being highly provoked to ſee himſelf 
obliged to quit a kingdom, which he looked upon as his own, 

He vents he vented his rage againſt the eros and the unhappy city of Je- 
his rage ruſalem. After ſeveral of his generals had been defeated, and 
upon Je- the armies they commanded cut in pieces by Judas Maccabæus, 


uſalem. Antiochus ſent, at length, Ly/zas, one of the greateſt lords of his 


court, to compleat the abolition of the law of God, and the de- 


ſtruction of its few defenders, The Syrian army, deſigned 9 
8 | N this 
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this purpoſe, conſiſted of 60,000 men, which alarmins th 1 
icions of Tiberius Gracchus, whom the . ſenate had 4 
to viſit all the kings and free ſtates in the eaſt, he went to An- 
tioch to watch the deſigns of the king. During his ſtay in that 
city, Antiochus, hearing that the Roman general, P. Amilius 
after conquering Macedon, had celebrated games at eee 


cauſed the ſame to be exhibited at Daphne near Antioch. Hav 
ing invited ſpectators from all parts, and, at an immenſe ex- 
pence, brought to Daphne the beſt actors and moſt ſkilful work- 
men in Europe and Aſia, he celebrated the games with incredi- 
ble pomp and magnificence, a particular account of which is 
given us by Polybius x. But moſt of the ſpectators were more 
offended at the mean and unbecoming behaviour of the king, 
than pleaſed with all the reſt. Antiochus behaved towards Grac- 
chus with the meaneſt flattery ; he attended him like a ſlave, and 
even offered to reſign his crown to him, which offer the Roman 
rejected with the utmoſt indignation ; and judging of the king 
by what he had ſeen of him, acquainted his republic, that they 
had no reaſon to be apprehenſive of his ſchemes. 

Antiochus, ſoon after the celebration of the games, being in- 
formed that the Jews had entirely cut off his army, he in a 
reat rage aſſembled all his troops, with the reſolution of de- 

roying the whole Few! nation, and ſettling new colonies in 
their country; but having expended vaſt ſums in the late ſhews, 
and ſquandered away the greateſt part of his revenues in pre- 
ſents to his friends, he found himſelf unable to pay his army. 


He was, at the ſame time, greatly perplexed, according to Armenia 
the prophecy of Daniel, by tidings that came to him out of the and Periz 
eaſt and out of the north. In the north, Artaxias, one of his revolt, 


father's generals, who, with the permiſſion of Antiochus the 
great, had made himſelf ſovereign of a ſmall ſtate in upper Ar- 
menia, now revolted from him, and K which was in the 
eaſt, paid no longer the uſual tribute, all things being in con- 
fuſion there as in other parts of the empire, by reaſon of a de- 
cree which the king had enacted, enjoining all the nations ſubject 


to him to renounce the religion of their anceſtors, and conform He takes 
to that of the Greets. Antiochus, having left part of his army the king 
under Lyſias to reduce the Jews, marched with the reſt of his of Armeria 
troops into Armenia, and defeating Artaxias, took him priſoner. priſoner. 


From Armenia the king marched into Perſia; but attempting 
to plunder the temple of Elymatis, he was repulſed by the inha- 
bitants with the greateſt ignominy, and obliged to retire to 
Ecbatan in Media, where he was informed that two of his ge- 
nerals had been defeated af pon He immediately haſtened 
thither ; and being informed on his march, that the Jes had 
alſo defeated Lyſias, had thrown down the images and altars, 
and reſtored their former worſhip, his rage and fury encreaſed, 
He commanded his charioteer to drive with the utmoſt ſpeed, 


— as. —_ 
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threatning to extirpate the whole nation, without leaving one 
fingle perſon of the Pero race alive. He had ſcarce uttered 
theſe words, when he was ſeized with a great pain in his bow- 
els, which no remedy could cure or abate. He nevertheleſs 
gave orders ſtill to proceed; but falling ſoon after from his cha- 
riot, he was ſo bruiſed by the fall, that his attendants were 
forced to put him in a litter. However, not being able to 
bear the motion of the litter, he was obliged to halt at a town 
called Tabæ, ſituate among the mountains, on the confines of 
Per ſia and Babylonia, where he ſuffered inexpreſſible torments, 
occaſioned chiefly by the vermin that bred in his body, and the 
| ſtench which made him inſupportable even to himſelf. The 
torments of his mind ſurpaſſed, by many degrees, thoſe of his 
body. His uneaſineſs of mind, according to Polybius, grew at 
laſt to a conſtant delirium, by reaſon of ſeveral ſpectres and ap- 
paritions, which he imagined were continually reproaching him 
with the many wicked actions he had been guilty of. Polybius 
looks upon his terror and deſpair, as a puniſhment for his ſacri- 
legious attempt upon the temple at Zlymars ; but Joſephus thinks 
his ſufferings were drawn upon him, by his profanation of the 


temple at Feruſalem, which ſeems to have been the opinion of | 


Antiochus, who, as we read in the firſt book of the Maccabecs, 
His death, hoped to appeaſe the Almighty by the great promiſes he had 
Bef. Chr. made. He dicd at Tabæ in the greateſt torments, after he had 
165. reigned eleven years and ſome months &. By 
Antiochus, before he expired, ſent for Philip, his chief fa- 
vourite, and appointing him regent of the Syrian empire during 
the minority of his ſon, delivered into his hands the enſigns of 
royalty, charging him, above all things, to give his ſon, then 
nine years old, ſuch an education, as might qualify him to go- 
vern his ſubjects with juſtice and moderation. Philip, on bis 
arrival at Antioch, found the employment, which the king had 
conferred upon him, uſurped by another. Upon the firſt advice 
of the king's death, Lyſias, who was tutor to his fon Antiochus, 
placed him on the throne, and giving him the name of Antiochus 
£upator, aſſumed the adminiſtration of his kingdom; fo that 
Philip, not being able to contend with ſo formidable a rival, 
retired into Egypt. | 
The Re- Demetrius, the fon of Seleucus Philopater, who was ſtill a hoſ- 
and re- tage at Rome, and was now in the twenty third year of his age, 
fuſe to al- hearing of the death of Antiochus Epriphanes, and the ſucceſſion 
tow Deme- Of Eupator to the crown, which of right belonged to him as the 
grins to ſon of the elder brother, applied to the ſenate, and repreſented 
return to to them the indifputable right he had to the crown of Syria. 
Syria, Some of the ſenators were for keeping the young prince ftill at 
Rome, thinking that it would be more advantageous for the re- 
public, that the throne of Syr:a ſhould be poſſeſſed by a child. 
They even propoſed, that Auliochus ſhould be declared the 
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ward of the republic, and guardians be ſent to govern, his domt- 
nions; in the name and under the direction of the Roman ſenate. 


ſenate to burn all the Syrian ſhips with decks, to hamſtring all 
the king's elephants, and in ſhort, to weaken, by all means 
poſſible, the ſtrength of that powerful kingdom. 

During theſe tranſactions, Lyſias, who had uſurped the 
guardianſhip of the young king, purſued with the utmoſt ar- 


of Medes and Perſians, While Ly/ias was abſant in his expedi- 
tion into Judæa, he ſeized Antioch, the capital of the empire, 
and there took upon him the government of the kingdom. 
Lyſias, that he might be at liberty to turn his arms againſt his 


had raiſed. | 
Philip had not been long dead, when the Roman ambaſſadors, 


or rather guardians, entered Syria, which raiſed no ſmall jea- 
bouſy in the heart of Lyſias, who, as he was himſelf of the 
blood royal, could not brook that foreigners ſhould deprive him 
of what he thought his right. Octavius, without even notifying 
his arrival to Ly/ias, advanced towards Antioch, with the pride 
of the republic, fancying that every thing would give way before 
him at the bare name of a Roman. Lyjias, being too wite to 
oppoſe the deſigns of Rome by open force, hired an 4fr1can to 
diſpatch Ofavius, without appearing to have any hand in the 
murder himſelf. O&avius arriving at Laodicea, between Tripolis 
and Antioch, with an unheard of preſumption began there to 
put in execution the unjuſt orders of his republic, and to act 


ol. the ſovereign, before he had even taken poſſeſſion of the re- 
25 gency. He cauſed all the Syrian ſnips which he found there to 
ot be burnt, and the elephants to be diſabled from ſerving in war, 


under pretence that, by the treaty made with the Scipios, Antio- 


* chus the great had engaged to build no more ſhips of — and EY 
55 to tame no more elephants. The Laodiceans being greatly _ 4 ” 5 27 
at aſperated againſt Octavius, the African took an eee of t 3 _ 
re- killing him in the gymnaſium. Lyſias ſent n to ee, 8 a 0 
1d. to allure the ſenate; that neither he nor the king ha * _ or 7 - 
the in the aſſaſſination; but the Romans ſent back the ambailadors via, ain, 
without any anſwer, reſerving the whole to a future enquiry. nl 
ney” Demetrius now reſolved to addreſs the ſenate a ſecond time; Demetrius 
AC. but as he had contracted an intimate friendſhip with Polhbius eſcapes 


This opinion, though repugnant to all the laws of equity, pre- and 
vailed, and three perſons were immediately named to give law the guar- 
to Hyrig, under pretence of aſſiſting and adviſing the new king dianſhi p 
during his minority. Theſe guardians were Cx. Ofavins, of Eupas 
Sy. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius, and they were ordered by the or. 


dor the war againſt the 7etus. At the ſame time Philip, who Ppilis 
had been appointed regent by the king, finding it impoſſible to ſeizes the 
get any aſſiſtance from the kings of Egypt, who were then at crown of 
variance, haſtened into the eaſt, and raiſed a conſiderable army Syria; 


rival, granted a peace to the Ferws upon very honourable and but is 
advantageous terms, and foon after defeating Philip, and taking taken and 
him priſoner, by his death put an end to all the diſturbances he put to 


the hiſtorian, who Was then A priſoner at Rome, and was gene- from 


d 2 rally Rome. 
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rally deemed one of the beſt politicians of his age, he firſt ad- 
viſed with him. The counſel of Polyb:us was to the following 
purpofe ; Take care not to ſtumble twice _ the ſame 
ſtone ; have you but one way of getting into Syria? Should 
« ſenate? Only dare to ſet yourſelf at liberty, and you will 
<< reign of courſe.“ 
metrius; but he, nevertheleſs, ſuftered himſelf to be ſwayed by 
the timorous counſels of Apollonius, a young Syrian nobleman, 


who had been bred up with him, and again applied to the ſe- 
nate, who perſiſted in their former reſolution. He now began | 


to think of putting the advice of Polybius in execution, and 
again confulted him, as to the manner in which he might beſt 
elude the vigilance of the Romans. Polybius took the manage- 


ment of the whole affair upon himſelf, and a Carthaginian veſſet | 
being then at O ia, with the deſign of ſailing to Tyre, he pre- 


vailed with his friend Menithyllus, who reſided at Rome as agent 


for one of the Egyptian kings, to hire a paſſage on board that | 
ſhip for himſelf and his attendants. Demetrius, to conceal his | 


deſign from the many domeſtics he had in his houſhold, ſent 


molt of his retinue with his hunting equipage to Anagnia, as if 


he deſigned to follow them thither the next day. The evening 
before his departure, Demetrius gave a grand entertainment to 


his friends in a hired houſe, which alarmed Polyb:us, who, | 


knowing that the young prince, when in company with his 
friends, uſed to indulge himſelf in mirth and jollity, without 
bounds or reſerve, ſent him a letter, containing ſeveral ſen- 
terices out of the antients, touching the courage, ſecrecy, and 
fobriety neceſlary for the executing of great deſigns. Demetrius, 
upon peruſing the letter, pretended to be out of order; and 
taking leave of his friends, returned home, from whence, in 
the dead of night, he ſet out for Oſtia, accompanied by ſome 
Syrian noblemen, to whom he had communicated his deſign, 
Menithyllus, pretending to have received orders to continue for 
ſome time longer at Rome, recommended Demetrius and his re- 
tinue, to the number of ſixteen perſons, to the commander of 
the Carthaginian veſſel, telling him, they were officers of di- 
ſtinction, who were going to ſerve in the Egyptian army. The 
Carthagini n f anchor by break of day, to the great joy 
of Demetrius, who was not miſled in Rome for three days. After 
two days ſearch for him, the ſenate, being fully convinced that 
he had made his eſcape, reſolved to take no further notice of it 
for the preſent, but only to ſend three ambaſſadors into Syria, 
to obſerve what effect the return of Demetrius would produce in 
that kingdom. 

Demetrius no ſooner landed at Tyipolis, than he was acknow- 
ledged as king by all the inhabitants. In all the places through 


which he paſſed, he gave out, that he was ſent by the Roman 

| ſenate to take poſſeſſion of his hereditary dominions; which 
report being credited, Eupator's cauſe was looked upon as loſt, 
and the cities and ſtrongholds ſtrove which ſhould firſt agen to 
| | EMErriNs, 


a man of your age depend on the capricious will of an unjuſt } 


Theſe words made an impreſſion on De- 


Demetrius. The citizens of Antioch received him with the 
oreateſt joy, and Lyſias and Eupator, being ſeized by their own E upator 
joldiers, were delivered up to him, and by his orders put to put o 
death. Eupator, according to Jaſephus and Erſebius, reigned death. 
only two years; but the author of the ſecond book of Maccabees 

ſays, that he died in the third year of his reign, or after he had 

reigned three years. | 

Dae was no ſooner fixed on the throne, than he deli- He ſuc- 
vered the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and Hera, ceeds to 
clides, two brothers, whom Antiochus Epiphanes had raiſed to the erown. 
great honours, upon no other merit but that of a ready com- Bef Chr. 

liance with his unnatural luſt. This deliverance was ſo ac- 162. 
ceptable to the Babylonians, that they gave Demetrius the title 
of Soter, or Saviour, which he bore ever afterwards. Deme- 
trius not long after renewed the war againſt the Jews, in which 
the famous Judas Maccabeus, after repeated victories over the 
Syrian armies, loſt his life. Upon his death, Jonathan his bro- 
ther took upon him the command of the army; but the Syrians 
ſoon after withdrew their forces from Judæa. 

Demetrius, being extremely ſollicitous to get himſelf acknow- He is ac- 
leged king of Syria by the Romans, no ſooner heard that three know- 
Roman ambaſſadors were at the court of Ariarathes, king of leged 
Cappadocia, than he ſent thither one of the chief lords of his king by 
court to treat with them on this ſubject. He afterwards ſent the No- 
other deputies to them, and at length, by continually preſſing maus. 


and ſolliciting them, he obtained what he deſired, being ac- 


knowleged as king firſt by the ambaſſadors, and afterwards by 
the republic. The following year, to cultivate the friendſhip 
of the Romans, he ſent an embaſſy to Rome, with a crown of 
gold of great value, in acknowlegement of the kind entertain- 
ment he had received while an hoſtage in that city : he alſo at 
the ſame time ſent the aſſaſſin who had murdered Octavius. 
Demetrius, not long after, turned his arms againſt Cappadocia, 
where young Ariarathes then reigned, and {et up a pretender, 


named Holofernes, to his crown. 


The king, upon being diſengaged from wars, ph himſelf He gives 


up entirely to pleaſures and eaſe. He cauſed a caſtle to be built himſelf up 
near Antioch, and there ſhutting himſelf up, caſt off all care of to drunk- 
the public, being ſeldom ſober the whole time he lived in that enneſsand 
retirement. As he entirely neglected all care of the govern- debauch- 
ment, his ſubjects formed a conſpiracy for the depoſing of him, ery. 
which, however, was diſcovered before it could take effect. 
Holhfernes, whom he had endeayoured to place on the throne 

of Cappadocia, engaged in this plot againſt his benefactor. 
Demetrius cauſed Haloſernes to be kept under cloſe confinement 

at Seleucia, and finding that the kings of 5 e e. = 
and Egypt had been th concerned in the plot, he judged, that Sends his 
the Eh way to ſecure the ſucceffion to his ſon, would be to on t be 
ſend him to Rome. The young prince accordingly went thi- brought 


ther; but the Romans reviving _ former reſentment * up 5 
| : 
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his father, for making his eſcape, received him very coldly, and 
ſcarce treated him as a nobleman. The young prince's gover- 
nors, offended with the behaviour of the Romans, carried him 
back to Syria, when they had ſcarce ſhewn him at Rome. This 
ſudden ſcat of the ſon was no leſs reſented by the ſenate than 
that of the father had been ſome years before. | ? 
Heraclides, whom Demetrius had baniſhed from Babylon, and 
who had been for ſome time at Rome, now reſolved to ſeize the 
Alexander opportunity of raiſing diſturbances in Syria. While he had re- 
Balus lays ſided at Rhodes, he found a young man named Balas, of mean 
claim to extraction, but of parts and addreſs, whom he had inſtructed 
the crown, to perſonate the ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, and under that title 
to lay claim to the crown of Syria. The kings of Egypt, Cap- 
padocia, and Pergamus, acted in concert with Herachdes, and 
acknowleged Balas as the fon of Antiochus. Heraclides con- 
ducted the impoſtor to Rome, with Laodice, the real daughter of 
Antiochus, whom he had gained over, and introduced them 
both to the ſenate a few days after the flight of the young Deme- 
and is FZrius. The ſenate received them very graciouſly ; and though 
counte- the whole city, as Polybius, who was then at Rome, mentions, 
nanced by Was fully convinced of the impoſture, they paſſed a decree in 
the Ro. favour of the pretenders, deſiring their allies to aſſiſt Balas, who 
had taken the name of Alexander in the recovery of his father's 
dominions. | Oe” 
Alexander being thus countenanced by the Raman ſenate, 
upon his arrival in ria 9770 raiſed a powerful army, Aria- 
rathes, Ptolemy, and Attalus ſending him powerful ſuccours, 
which enabled him to make himſelf maſter of Ptolemars in Paleſ- 
tine. As the Syrians, on this conqueit, flocked to him in great 
numbers, Demetrius was gy to raiſe an army in his own 
defence, and, to appeaſe the Romans, ſent Andriſcus, who pre- 
tended to be the ſon of the late king of Macedon, to Rome. 
The Roman ſenate, though pleaſed to have that mock king in 
their hands, did not, however, diſcountenance in the leaſt the 
retender to the crown of Syria. Demetrius, to ſtrengthen 
himſelf againſt his rival, endeavoured, by large offers, to ſecure 
the friendſhip of Jonathan, the brother and ſucceſſor of Judas 
Aﬀaccabaus; but as he had, on all occaſions, betrayed an ir- 
«reconcileable hatred againſt the Zervs, Jonathan ſeemed rather 
to hearken to the offers of Alexander, and refolved to enter into 
an alliance with him. | Ha | 
The two kings having taken the field, at the head of their 
reſpective armies, Demetrius gained the victory in the firſt bat- 
tie; but Alexander, being ſpeedily reinforced by the three kings 
who had declared for him, and ſupported alſo by Jonathan and 
the Romans, {till maintained his ground, Demetrius, beginning 


Mans, 


iq | to apprehend the event of the war, as his ſubjects deſerted from 
| him to the impoſtor, ſent his two ſons, Demetrius and Antiochus, 
to Cnidus, a city of Caria, and there committed them with a 
reat treaſure to the care of a friend of his in' that place. He 
Joon after hazarded a decifive battle with his rival, in . 
| | Alter 


and ſetting fail for Cilicia, ſoon made himſelf maſter of that ther's Us 


after an obſtinate diſpute, he was entirely defeated. When Demetrius 
his troops gave way, he diſplayed an extraordinary fkill in mi- defeated 
litary affairs, by retiring in good order, and keeping his men and kil- 
together. But in the retreat, his horſe having unluckily plung- led. 

ed into a bog, he was abandoned by his own men, and ſur- Bet. Chr, 
rounded by the enemy. In this fituation he quitted his horſe, 1 50. 
and for a conſiderable time fought on foot with incredible bra- i 
very, putting all thoſe to death who dared to approach him. iy 
Having at length received a great many wounds from darts, ar- 4 
rows, and javelins, he ſunk down and expired. Palybins and Por- 

phyrius, who were both intimately acquainted with this prince, 

tell us, that he was killed after he had reigned twelve years. 

Alexander, after the death of Demetrius, being acknowleged Alxander 
as king of Syria, married Cizopatra the daughter of Prolemy king abandons Th 
of Egypt, and ſoon after abandoned himſelf to his natural in- himſelf to RE 
clination for luxury, idleneſs, and debauchery. He ſhut him- debau- 1 
ſelf up in the inner parts of his palace with lewd women, chery. 
ſpending his whole time with them, and leaving the manage- 
ment of affairs to a favourite called Ammonius, à man of a ſuſ- 
picious, cruel, and ſavage diſpoſition. All thoſe of the blood * 
royal who fell into his hands, were moſt inhumanly maſſacred; 
which conduct ſoon brought upon himſelf and his maſter the Kg 
hatred of the whole nation. emetrius, the eldeſt fon of the Demetrius blk 
late Kings hearing that the Syrians were greatly diſſatisfied with attempts WR 
Alexander, hired ſome companies of Cretans by means of Zaf- to recover 
thenes, who had been truſted with the care of his education, his fa- 4 


province, the inhabitants flocking from all parts to join him. kingdom. 
Alexander, alarmed by his ſucceſs, drew together what forces 
he could; but ſoon after, upon advice that Mpollanius, gover- 
nor of Cale-Syria and Phenice, had declared for Demetrius, he 
began to ſuſpe& the fidelity of the Syrians, and called in Pto- 44 
lemy, his father-in-law, to his aſſiſtance. | | 
Apollonius endeavoured, but with very bad ſucceſs, to reduce 
Jonathan, the commander of the Jerus. Ptolemy Philometor, in 
the mean time, advanced into Pale/tine with a very numerous 
army, all the cities thro' which he paſſed receiving him with 
loud acclamations. The king of Egyp?, upon his arrival at 
Ptolemais, was informed, to his great aſtoniſhment, that Alex- 
ander had a deſign upon his life, and that his favourite Ammo- 
nius had taken upon himſelf the chief direction of the aſſaſ- by 
ſination. | | 1 
Ptolemy, at firſt, would not believe that Alexander was con- Pfelemy 13 
cerned in the plot; but aſcribing the whole to the jealous tem- concludes 12 
per of Ammonius, who, without the knowlege of his maſter, an alliance 
had put to death many Syrian lords of great diſtinction, he with De- * 


—— — rs __ 
4 
Se Pods. a 4 1 


wrote to his ſon-in-law, complaining of the . and de- netrius. 


manding the criminal to be delivered up to him. Alexander re- 
fuling to comply with ſo juſt a demand, Ptolemy concluded from 
thence that he was privy to the plot, and reſolved to turn his 
arms againft him. He accordingly ſent ambaſſadors to young 

| "IE 4 Demetrius, 
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Demetrius, offering him his 8 Cleopatra, Alexander's wife, 
in marriage, and promiſing to ſettle him on his father's throne. 
Demetrius embracing the offer with joy, waited on Ptolemy, 
and received from him his daughter, who was not aſhamed to 
break thro' her former engagements. | 

The inhabitants of Antioch, upon hearing that Ptolemy had 
declared for Demetrius, roſe up in arms in a tumultuous man- 
ner, and flew Ammonius, as he was attempting to eſcape from 
his palace in the attire of a woman. 'Tho' they deteſted Alex- 
ander, and were now reſolved to ſhake off his yoke, Ptolemy, 
however, could not prevail upon them to declare in favour of 
Demetrius. They opened their gates to Ptolemy, and offered to 
put the crown on his head; but that prince, with a generoſity 


ſcarce to be paralleled, refuſed their offer, and in an aſſembly 


of the inhabitants pleaded in favour of Demetrius, offering to 
be their guarantee for his conduct, and undertaking to aſſiſt 
him with his advice. Demetrius, in conſequence of the repre- 
ſentations of Ptolemy, was at length proclaimed king of Syria, 
and placed on the throne of his anceſtors. Alexander being ſoon 
after defeated by Ptolemy and his new ſon-in-law, fled with a 
Alexander few followers to Arabia, where he was treacherouſly murdered 
murdered. by one whom the author of the book of Maccabees calls Zab- 
Miel, and Diodorus Siculus, Diocles, who had received him in 

a friendly manner into his houſe. Prolemy was mortally 
wounded in the action, and died five days after. Demetrius, 

who now aſſumed the title of Nicator, or the conqueror, with- 

out any further oppoſition took poſſeſſion of his father's do- 
minions. Alexander Balas, according to Joſephus, reigned five 

years, but ſix years, according to the hiſtory of the Maccabees. 
This is the account of the troubles of Syria at this period 
according to 4 ; but the author of the book of Macca- 

bees relates, that Ptolemy advanced into Pale/tine with the deſign 

of ſeizing that country for himſelf, and left Fi oe garriſons 

in all the cities thro' which he paſſed, Alexander having ordered 

them to admit him as a friend. Upon his arrival at Seleucia on 

the Orontes, he threw off the maſk, and concluded a treaty 

with Demetrius, whom he ſoon after alſo deceived ; for upon 

entering Antioch, he cauſed himſelf to be declared king of Syria; 

but the battle with Alexander, put a period to his ambition. 

Demetrius Demetrius being altogether a ſtranger to ſtate affairs, left the 
diſcon- whole care of the government to La/thenes, who being a man 
tents his of a ſevere and imperious temper, ſoon alienated the minds of 
iulgects. the Syrians from their new king. The firſt wrong ſtep he 
took, was to command all the Egyptians, left by Ptolemy in the 
maritime cities of Phænice and Syria, to be cruelly maſſacred 

by the Syr:an troops who were in the ſame garriſons. Hereupon 

the Egyptian army, which was ſtill in Syria, and had placed De- 

metrius on the throne, abandoned him, and returned home. 
Demetrius, ſoon after, at the inſtigation of his prime miniſter, 

cauſed a ſtrict ſearch to be made after all thoſe who had been 
azainſt him or his father in the late wars, and put them W 1 
| death. 
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death. Having now, as he thought, got rid of all his enemies, 
he diſbanded the greateſt part of his army, by which means 
he raiſed diſaffection among thoſe veterans who would other- 
wiſe have hazarded their lives to keep him on the throne. 
Not long after, being informed that Jonathan was beſieging 
the fortreſs which the Syrians ſtill held at Feruſalem, he pro- 
ceeded to Ptolemais, and ſummoned Jonathan to wait on him 
there. Jonathan ordering his troops to purſue the ſiege with 
all poſſible vigour, waited on Demetrius with ſome of the prieſts 
and principal men of the nation, carrying with him many rich 
and valuable. preſents. He was ſo ſucceſsful as to appeaſe the 
king, who confirmed him in the office of high prieſt, and an- 
nexed to Judea the three governments of Apharema, Lydda, and 
Ramatha. He agreed alſo to free the whole country under his 
government from all duties for 309 talents, to be paid to him 
by way of equivalent. 

Demetrius, upon his return to Antioch, gave himſelf up to He aban- 
all kind of exceſſes, being prompted thereto by La/thenes. Dio- dons him- 
notus, afterwards called Tryphon, obſerving the general diſſaf- ſelf to all 
fection of the people occaſioned by the wild conduct of the exceſſes. 
king, reſolved to make an attempt to ſeize the crown. He had 
been appointed by Balas governor of Antioch in conjunction 
with Hierax, and having been very zealous in his cauſe, had 
no ſhare in the confidence of Demetrius. According to Strabo, 
in the very beginning of the reign of Nzcator, he ſeized the for- 
treſs of Coraceſium in Cilicia, and from thence ſcouring the ſeas 
with impunity, took many of the inhabitants of the coaſts, and 
carrying them to Delos, ſold them for ſlaves to the Romans. 
After he had formed the deſign of making himſelf king, he 
went to Zabdiel in Arabia, and prevailed with him to deliver 
into his hands Antiochus the ſon of Balas, under pretence of put- 
ting the youth on the throne of his father; his real deſign, 
however, was to put the crown on his own head, after he had 
driven Demetrius from the throne. 

Fonathan, in the mean time, defiring Demetrius to withdraw Seditions 
the garriſon from the fortreſs of Jeruſalem, the king promiſed and tu- 
to grant his requeſt, on condition he would ſend him ſome mults at 
troops to keep the Antiochians in awe. Hereupon Fonathan ſent Antioch. 
him 3000 men; by which reinforcement, the king believing 
himſelf ſufficiently ſtrengthened, reſolved to diſarm the Antio- 
chians, and accordingly ordered them all to deliver up their 
arms. The inhabitants, upon this unexpected order, ran to 
arms, and to the number of 120, ooo men inveſted the king's 
palace with a deſign to kill him. All the Jezus in the city haſ- 
tened to his relief, fell upon the mutineers, killed about 100, ooo 
of them, and ſet fire to the city, which ſoon obliged the reſt 
to ſubmit and ſue for pardon ; which was granted them. The 
tumult being thus quelled, the Fervs returned loaded with ſpoils 
to Jeruſalem. | 

Demetrius, notwithſtanding the pardon he had granted to 


the Antiochians, put many of them to death, and 2 der 
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inhabitants in the moſt cruel and tyrannical manner, which 
alienated from him the hearts of the whole nation. He like. 


wile diſguſted the Fetus by refuſing to ſtand to the treaty con- 


cluded with Jonathan at Ptolemais, and exacting the taxes and 
tributes from them with the utmoſt rigour. 
Aatioe:hus While things were in this unſteady condition, Tryphon ar- 
the ſon of rived with Antiechus in Syria, and was immediately joined by 


Balas the veterans whom Demetrius had diſbanded, and multitudes of | 
claims the others whom he had provoked by his tyranny. Demetrius be- | 
crown, ing defeated in an engagement, was forced to ſhelter himſelf | 


and is ac- within the walls of Seleucia, while the other party being receiy- 


knowleg- ed into Antioch, there placed the young prince on the throne | 


ed king. of Syria, and gave him the ſurname of Theos, or the god. 


Bef. Chr. Jonathan and his brother Simon having received large offers 


144. from Tryphon, declared for Antiochus, and having drawn toge- 
ther a great army, they marched round the country as far as 
Damaſcus, and ſecured all thoſe parts for the new king. In 


the mean time, the forces which Demetrius had in Cwele-Syria | 


and Paleſtine, invaded Galilze, which obliged Jonathan to turn 
his arms that way. He gained a compleat victory over them, 


and after 3 them to the banks of the Eleutherus, turned 
fir 


his arms firſt againſt the Hrabians, who were of the party of 
Demetrius, and afterwards entered the territory of Damaſcus, 
putting all thoſe to the ſword who refuſed to ſide with Antio- 
chus, while his brother Simon did the ſame in the country of 
the Philiſtines. | 
Jynat han Tryphon thought it now time to put in execution the deſign 
treache- he had formed of ſeizing the crown for himſelf ; and foreſee- 
rouſy ing that Jonathan would oppoſe ſuch a treacherous attempt, 
ſeized by he reſolved in the firſt place to rid himſelf of ſo formidable an 
Tryphon, enemy. With this deſign he entered Fudea with a powerful 
army; but Jonathan meeting him at the head of 40,000 men, 
he thought it beſt to have recourſe to artifice, and accordingly 
told the high-prieſt that he had come only to conſult with 
him about their common intereſt, and to put Prolemais into 
his hands. Jonathan too eafily believing him, diſmiſſed all his 
army except 3000 men, and of theſe he afterwards ſent 2000 
into Galilee, ſo that he entered Ptolemars with a guard of only 
1000. men. He was no ſooner got within the walls, but the gates 
were ſhut upon him, and he himſelf ſeized, after all his follow- 
ers had been put to the ſword. The Jes chooſing Simon for 
their general inſtead of Fonathan, applied themſelves with all 
poſſible ſpeed to the finiſhing of the fortifications of Feruſalem. 
When Tryphon entered Fudea, Simon marched out againſt him; 
but was perſuaded by him to ſend him 200 talents and the two 
fons of Jonathan, in hopes of recovering his brother's liberty. 
Tyyphon again violated his promiſe, and returned into Syria, 
NE carrying Jonathan and his two ſons along with him; and hav- 
cauſes Ing. reinforced his army, he marched back into Judea, with a 
Anticchus deſign utterly to deſtroy the whole nation. Being forced by 
to bemur- Simon, however, to retire with diſgrace, he, on his retreat, put 
_ | Fonathai 
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mathan to death, and ſoon after cauſed Antiochus to be pri- 
vately murdered. i 
Upon the death of the young king, Tryphon took poſſeſſion and uſurps 140 
of the throne of Syria, without meeting with any oppoſition, the crown 160 
The firſt ſtep he took after he had aſcended the throne, was of Syria. 1 
to try whether he could prevail with the Romans to acknow- Bef. Chr. 


lege him as king. He therefore ſent an embaſſy to the Romans, 
to notify his acceſſion to the throne of Syria, and preſented 


them with a ſtatue of a Victory of maſſy gold, weighing r000 


of thoſe pieces of gold which were called Aurei. The Romans, 
without acknowleging his title, received his preſent, and or- 
dered the name of young Antiochus, whom Tryphon had lately 
murdered, to be engraven on it, as if it had been ſent by him. 
About this time Sarpedon, one of the commanders of Demetrius, 
attempted to recover Phæœnice; but was defeated by the forces 
which Tryþhon had in thoſe parts. 


411 


141. 


Demetrius, in the mean time, remained at Laodicea, where Demetrius 4 


he abandoned himſelf to all manner of lewdaeſs and debau- concludes 
chery, without ſo much as ſeeming to be ſenfible of his miſ- analliance 
fortunes. However, receiving an embaſly from Simon, he grant- with 

ed all he requeſted with regard to himſelf and the Jets, on Simon. 


condition they joined him againſt Tryphon. Not long after, he 
was encouraged to attempt the recovery of his kingdom, by 
other ambaſſadors ſent to him out of the eaſt, and invitin 

him thither. "The Parthians having over-run and reduced mo 

of the eaſtern provinces from the ee to the Indus, ſuch 
of the inhabitants of thoſe countries as were originally Mace- 
dinians, not being able to bear that uſurpation, earneſtly en- 
treated Demetrius to come and put himſelf at their head. De- 


metrius accordingly left Syria and went into the eaſt, where He gains 
he was joined by the Elymeans, Perſians, and Battrians, and ſeveral 
defeated the Parthians in ſeveral engagements. Being at laſt, advanta- 
however, deceived by falſe appearances of a treaty of peace, he ges over | 
inadvertently put himſelf into the power of a Parthian com- the Par- 
mander, who ſeized on his perſon, and cut his whole army in han, 
pieces. The king of Parthia, who was named MHithridates, but is at 
carried Demetrius round the provinces which had revolted, laſt made 
that the people might be eaſier brought to ſubmit to their for- a priſoner 
mer yoke. After this, he ſent him as a priſoner at large to by them. 


Hyrcania, and even gave him his daughter Rhodagune in mar- 
riage, 


cure him the crown. This Antiachus ſeems to have continued 


by Cleopatra, he immediately aflumed the title of king of m_ 


Cleopatra, wife to Demetrius, upon advice of her huſband's Ciapatra 
captivity, ſhut herſelf up with her two children in Seleucra on the his wife 
Orontes, whither many of Tryþbor's ſoldiers flocked to her; but to claims the 
ſtrengthen herſelf the more againſt the uſurper, ſhe invited An- crown, 
trchus Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, to join his intereſt with and mar- 
hers, promiſing, on that condition, to marry him, and pro- ries Antice 
8 A chus Side- 
about Cnidos, where he was educated, even after his brother's zz; his 
acceſſion to the crown. Having accepted the offer made him brother. 
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and wrote a letter to Simon dated from the iſles of the ſea, that 
is from Rhodes, as is commonly underitood, ſince he had been 
there a little before. To gain him over to his intereſt, he con- 


firmed to him all the privileges and immunities which other 
kings had granted to the Jeꝛbiſb nation, and exempted Jeruſa- 
lem from the juriſdiction of the kings of Syria, by which means 
Simon was prevailed upon to declare for him. 2p 

The young prince accordingly, in the beginning of the fol- 
towing year, landed in Syria, and marrying Cleopatra, joined 
what forces ſhe had to his own, and marched againſt T7yphon. 
Moſt of the uſurper's forces, weary of his tyranny, went over 
to Antiochus, whoſe army was thereby augmented to 120,000 
foot and 8000 horſe. Tryphon having ſhut himſelf up in Dora, 
Antiochus inveſted that city. Simon, on this occaſion, ſent the 
king 2000 men, with conſiderable preſents in gold, ſilver, arms, 
and engines of war; but proſperity had changed the heart of 
Antiochus. He ſent back to Simon Lis preſents and troops, and 
with them Athenobius, to demand the reſtitution of the fortreſs 
of Feruſalem, with ſeveral other places then held by Simon, or 


elſe 500 talents in lieu of them, and 500 more for the damages 


done by the Jews in his dominions. Simon not returning a ſa- 


tisfactory anſwer to this demand, Antiochus was greatly enraged ! 


againſt the Jews, and ſent part of his troops under the com- 
mand of Cendebæus * Simon, while he in perſon purſued 
the ſiege of Dora. hen the city was reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, Tryphon eſcaped from thence to Orthaſia, another ma- 
ritime town of Phanice, and from thence to Apamea, his na- 
tive city, which being taken by aſſault, he was there ſlain, ac- 
cording to Foſephus, in the third year of the captivity of De- 
metrius. | 

The death of Trypþhon having put an end to the inteſtine 


broils, Antiochus aſcended his father's throne without any fur- 8 


ther oppoſition. Having reduced all the cities of Syria which 
had ſhaken off the yoke and made themſelves independant, he 


turned his arms againſt Judea, and reduced Feruſalem to ſuch 


ſtraits, that Fohn Hyrcunus, who had ſucceeded his father, was 
obliged to capitulate and deliver up the city. 
ntiochus having concluded a peace with the Jews, marched 


with a numerous army againſt Phraates king of Parthia, under 


pretence of delivering his brother from his captivity ; but in 
reality to recover ſome provinces lately uſurped by the Par- 
thians. He is ſaid to have had in this expedition above 80, ooo 
men well armed and diſciplined ; but the train of luxury con- 
fiſting of ſutlers, cooks, confectioners, actors, ſingers, lewd 
women, Oc. were near four times as numerous as the army; 
for according to Athenzus, they amounted to above zoo, ooo 
perſons. Being —_ favoured by the Babylonians and Me- 
dians, he defeated Indates the Parfan general on the banks of 
the Lycus, and afterwards routed Phrahates himſelf in three 
ſucceſſive battles ; by which means he recovered all the provin- 
ces that formerly belonged to the Syrian empire, except * 
| ; tha 
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ma alone. Hyrcanus, prince of the Jerus, accompanied Anti- 
ochus in this expedition, and at the end of the campaign return- 
ed to Feruſalem loaded with glory and rich ſpoils. The reſt of His army 
the army wintered in the eaſt; but as they cruelly oppreſſed maſſacred 
the inhabitants in all places where they were quartered, the in their 

people of the country entered into a correſpondence with the quarters, 
Parthians, and agreed to maſſacre their troubleſome gueſts all and him- 
in one day in their ſeveral quarters. This they accordingly {lf ſlain. 
executed ; and the ſlaughter was ſo general, that out of ſuch a 
prodigious number of perſons, ſcarce one had the good fortune 
to return into Syria. Antiochus, it is ſaid, was ſlain as he was 
marching to the aſſiſtance of the quarters that were next to 
him“. From the book of the Maccabees, ſome have concluded 
that Antiochus was ſlain by the prieſts of the goddeſs Nanea, 
ſuppoſed to be Diana, whom he declared he would marry, that 
he might have a good pretence for carrying off the treaſures out 
of her temple. All Syria was ſtruck with conſternation and 
grief upon the news of the death of Autiochus, and of the loſs q 
of their army. Antiochus was particularly lamented, he being | 
a prince endowed with many excellent qualities. Plutarch re- 
lates a ſaying of his very much to his honour. Having one 
day loſt his way in purſuit of a wild beaſt, he was obliged to 
paſs a night in a cottage without any of his attendants. The 
poor people, who were ignorant of his rank, entertained him with 
great hoſpitality; and at ſupper, the converſation turning upon 
the perſon and conduct of the king, the maſter of the houſe 
told him, that the king, as was commonly believed, meant 
well, but that his too great paſſion for hunting made him ne- „ 
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c- Wl glect the affairs of his kingdom, and repoſe too much confi- 
- dence in his miniſters, whoſe actions did not always anſwer the N 
goocdneſs of his intentions. Next morning, when the lords of | 
10 the court arrived at the cottage, he thanked his landlord in their 
r- WM preſence for his kindneſs, but more eſpecially for having told if 
h | him the truth, “which none of theſe,” ſaid he, has honeſty 9 
le * enough to do, though I have taken them into my ſervice for it 
b © that purpoſe 4.” . 14 
w. 3 Some time before the general maſſacre of the Syrian army, Demetrius 0 
Phrahates had ſet Demetrius at liberty, and ſent him with a recovers WW 
d body of troops into Syria; but upon the news of the maſlacre the king- i 
r he endeavoured, tho' in vain, to overtake and bring him back. dom of 60 
1 Demetrius, upon arriving at Antioch, made great rejoicings for Syria. i 
F the recovery of his kingdom, while all Syria was in tears for Bef. Chr. 35 
0 the loſs of the army in the eaſt, there being ſcarce a family 130, 4 
in the whole country which had not a ſhare in that common it 
] calamity. : : 1 
A civil war, about this time, breaking out in Egypt between 
> WM Ptolemy Phyſcon and Cleopatra his divorced queen, the latter ſo- 
: _ - , 


| _ * Juſtin. I. xxxviii. Joſeph. I, xiii, Oroſ. J. v. Euied. #F Plut. 
| in Apophtheg. 1 
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licited the aſſiſtance of Demetrius, and promiſed him the crown | 


of Haypt for his reward. Demetrius accepting of the propoſal 
without heſitation, marched with a powerful army into Egypt, 

The Anti- and laid ſiege to Peluſium. The inhabitants of Antioch, Apa- 
ochians yea and other cities, who deteſted him on account of his tyran- 
revolt, nical government and vicious manners, took this opportunity 


of revolting from him, which obliged him to abandon Egypt, 


and return to his own dominions. Phyſcon, upon his departure, 
having driven 3 from Egypt, and ſettled the affairs of 
that kingdom, reſolved to revenge the late invaſion of Deme- 
trius; and knowing that he was univerſally hated by the Syri- 
ans, he tet up an impoſtor againſt him called Alexander Zebing, 
He was the ſon of a pawn-broker of Alexandria, but pretend- 
ing to be the ſon of Alexander Balas, under that title laid claim 
to the crown of Syria, Phy/con furniſhing an army to take 
and join poſſeſſion of it. On his arrival in Syria, multitudes flocked to 
an im- him, without examining the juſtice of his pretenſions, or car- 
poſtor ing whom they had for their king, provided they got rid of 
named Demetrius, whoſe tyranny they could no longer bear. Deme- 
Alexander trius being entirely defeated by his rival in the neighbourhood 
Zebina, of Damaſcus, fled with a few attendants to Ptolemais, where his 
wife Cleopatra then was: but ſhe ſtill retaining her former re- 
ſentment againſt him for his marrying Rhodagune, ſhut the gates 
againit him. From Ptolemais he failed to yy with the deſign 
of taking fanctuary in a temple built there by his brother An- 
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tiochus; but he had no ſooner entered that city, than he was 


Demetrius treacherouſly put to death, in the beginning of the fourth year 
treache- of his reign after his captivity. Upon his death, Cleopatra re- 
rouſly put tained a ſmall part of the kingdom. Zebing reigned over all 
to death. the reſt, and for the better ſecuring himſelf in the poſſeſſion of 
the crown, entered into a ſtrict alliance with Fohn Hyrcanus 
prince of the eros. | | | 
Cleopatra Soleucus, the eldeſt fon of Demetrius Nicator by Cleopatra, 
murders being now in the 20th year of his age, cauſed himſelf to be de- 


her fon clared king. His ambitious mother, who was for reigning 


Sæleucus. alone, was highly offended with the conduct of her ſon ; and 
fearing Jeſt in time he ſhould revenge his father's death, which 
was aſcribed to her, ſhe, with her own hand, plunged a dart into 
his breaſt and killed him, after he bore the title of king one 

ear. 

Natwithſtanding this unnatural murder, which. raiſed an uni- 
verſa] indignation all over Syria, three of Zebing's captains re- 
volted from him to Cleopatra, and ſeized on Laodicea. But Ze- 
bina, who was of a mild temper, prevailed upon them to re- 
turn to their duty, by promiſing to pardon them, and to reſtore 
them to their former rank. He not only generouſly forgave 
them, but repoſed in them the ſame confidence as formerly, 
without once reproacking them with their deſertion. Cleopa- 
tra, in the mean time, ſent for her other fon, named Anticchus, 
from Athens, whither ſhe had ſent him for the benefit of his 
education; and upon his arrival, declared him king of Syr:a, 
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lowing him, however, no more than the bare title. To dif- 
tinguiſh this from the other Syrian princes of the ſame name, he 
is generally called Grypus, a ſurname taken from his aquiline 
nole. Foſephas calls him Philometor; but on his medals, he 
hears the name of Apiphanes. 

Zebina refuling to pay homage to Phyſcon, which he demand- 
ed becauſe he had been ſettled on the throne by his troops, 
the king of Egypt, therefore, gave his daughter Tryphena in 
marriage to Grypus, and ſent a conſiderable army to Syria, to 
drive from the throne the perſon he had a few years before 


placed on it. Zebina being entirely defeated by his rival, fled egi de- 


to Antioch, where, as he was in great want of money, he al- feated by 
lowed his ſoldiers to ſeize on the rich furniture of the temple Sni, 
of Fupiter. The citizens taking up arms in defence of their G-y52, 
temple, drove him from their city, and his troops diſperſing, 

he embarked in a ſmall veſſel for Greece: but being taken by a 

pyrate, he was delivered up to Grypas, and by him put to death, 

in the fourth year of his reign. - 

Grypus, on the death of his rival, beginning to take on him who is 
the authority as well as the name of king, Cleopatra reſolved acknow- 
to cut him off, and call to the crown another ſon ſhe had by leged as 
Antiochus Sidetes, who was but an infant. With this view, ſhe, king. 
one day, offered a poifonous draught to Grypus, as he returned Bef. Chr. 
hot and weary from ſome exerciſe : but that prince having 123. 
been forewarned of her deſign, inſiſted upon her drinking the 
liquor which ſhe had prepared for him. The unhappy woman 
being obliged to yield, the poiſon immediately had its effect, 
and delivered Syria from a monſter, who, by her unheard of 
crimes, had been long the ſcourge of the ſtate. 

Antiochus Grypus, upon her death, enjoyed the kingdom of 4n'7-4u; 
Hria eight years without the leaſt diſturbance, at the end of Cyz:cenrs 


which Antiochus Cyzicenus, his half brother, contended with claims the 


him for the ſovereignty of S. This prince, who was born crown of 
while Demetrius was priſoner in Media, upon his return to Sy- Syria. 
ria was ſent by his mother to Cyzzcus, a city lying on the Pra- Bef. Chr. 
pontis, Grypus ordering him to be poiſoned, Antiochus, in his 117, 
own defence, took up arms, and laid claim to the crown. Cleo- 
patra, the divorced queen of Lathyrus king of Egypt, marrying 
Cyzicenus, raiſed an army in the iſland of Cyprus, or, according 
to ſome, gained over the army which Gryps had there, and 
brought it inſtead of a dowry to her new huſband. : | 

Grypus having defeated Cyzicenus, ſoon after made himſelf 
maſter of Antioch, where he found Cleopatra, his rival's wife. 
Tho' ſhe had taken ſanctuary in one of the temples of the city, 
yet ſuch was the barbarity of her ſiſter Tryphena, that, con- 


trary to the inclination of her huſband N e ſhe ſent aſſaſſins, 
who murdered her at the altar. Her death did not remain long 
unrevenged ; for Cyzicenus defeating his brother in a ſecond 
engagement, in the purſuit took the inhuman Tryþyana, whom 
he immediately facrificed to the mancs of his deceaſed wite. 
Grypas now retired to A Pendus in Pamphila z but the next year 
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 Grypus idle and debauched manner of life. 


79's tower, and others of other places. 


4 Grypus aſ- During theſe tranſactions, Grypus was aſſaſſinated by one 
1 ſaſſinated. Heracleon, after having reigned, according to Pac pie, 29, or ac- | 
nd him five ſons, | 

97. namely, Seleucus, Antinchus and Philip, twins; Demetrius and 
Antiochus Dionyſius. Antiochus Cyzicenus, on the death of Gry- | 

pus, ſeizing Antioch, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to make him- 

Seleucns ſelf maſter of the whole empire; but was defeated and ſlain by | 
defeats Seleucus, who took poſſeſſion of his part of the kingdom. The 


Bef. Ch. cording to Porphyrus, 26, years. He left behi 


Antiochus fon of Cyzicenus, who was named Antiochus Euſebes, eſcaping 


Cyzicenus, from Antioch, which was reduced by Seleucus, cauſed himſelf to 


be proclaimed king of Syria at Aradus, and aflembling an army, 


defeated Seleucus. This prince was now obliged to ſhut him- | 
ſelf up in Mpſue/tia, a city of Cilicia, where he was ſoon after 


The un- burned in his palace by the inhabitants, who were provoked 


ofSeleucus. had loaded them. Antiochus and Philip, the twin ſons of Gry- 

pus, to revenge the death of their brother, marched againſt 

| Mopſeuſtia, which they razed to the ground, after having put 

Euſebes all the inhabitants to the ſword. On their return they were 

defeats routed by Euſebes on the banks of the Orontes, where Antiochus 
the two was drowned. Euſebes, to ftrengthen his intereſt, married 
ſons of Selene, the widow of Erypus, who after the death of her huſ- 

Grypus, band had retained ſome territories in her own poſſeſſion. La- 

thyrus king of Egypt, whoſe wife Selene had been, taking offence 

at this alliance, ſent to Cnidos for Demetrius Eucheres, the 

fourth ſon of Grypus, who was brought up in that place, and 

made him king ot Damaſcus. Euſebes and Philip were too much 
employed againſt each other to prevent this blow. Not lon 
Demetrius after, however, Philip entirely defeated Huſebes, and oblige 

and Pęilis him to take refuge among the Parthians. Demetrius, the bro- 

„ther of Philip, not being contented with his ſhare of the em- 


_ pire, drove Philip out of Antioch, and purſued him as far as 
their ter. Beræa, now Aleppo, which he cloſely beſieged. While Deme- 


ritories. aus 


The he returned with a great army, recovered Syria, and put an 
kingdom end to the inteitine broils by conſenting to a diviſion of the 
of Syria empire; in virtue of which Cyzicenus reigned at Damaſcus over 
divided Cale-Syria and Phœnice, and Grypus at Antioch over all the other 
between provinces. Both brothers now abandoned themſelves to a moſt | 


and Cyzi=> John Hyrcanus, prince of the Jets, in the mean time, made 
cenus. himſelf maſter of all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria. Cyzicenus, 
indeed, attempted to put a ſtop to his progreſs; but being de- 
feated by the two ſons of Hyrcanus, Samaria, after that defeat, 
was obliged to ſurrender to the conquerors. The two brothers 
ſoon renewing the war againſt each other, ſeveral cities, namely, 
Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais, and Gaza, ſubject to the Syrians, tox 
that opportunity of making themſelves independant. In others, 
tyrants ſtarted up, and uſurped a ſovereign power. Thus Te- 
dorus cauſed himſelf to be acknowleged the ſovereign lord of 


Gadara and Amathus ; Zoilus poſſeſſed himſelf of Dora and Stra- : 


happy end againſt him on account of the exorbitant taxes with which he 
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Yrs was employed in this ſiege, Zizus, an Arabian king, and 
Mithridates,a Parthian, attacked and routed his army, and taking 
himſelf priſoner, conducted him to Parthia, where he died of a 
lingering diſtemper. | __ | 

hilip, after the defeat of his brother, ranſomed all the Au- 
tiachian prifoners, which gained him the hearts of the inhabi- 
tants of that city, who on his return welcomed him with loud 
acclamations. Soon after he was again employed in oppoſing 
his old competitor Euſebes, who over-ran, with great rapidity, 
the Syrian provinces bordering on Parthia. While Philip was 
abſent in the northern parts of his dominions, his younger bro- 
ther Antiochus Dionyſus, ſeized on Cæle-Syria, and choſe Da- 
naſcus for the capital of his new kingdom. e having impru- 
dently engaged in a war with Aretas king of Arabia Petræa, 
Philip, by the treachery of Mileſius, made himſelf maſter of 
Damaſcus ; but neglecting to reward the traitor as he expected, 
he was again ſhut out from thence, and obliged to retire. 
After his departure, Antiochus renewed the war with the Ara- 
bians, and was cut off in Arabia, with the greateſt part of his 
army. Ptolemy prince of Chalcis, now wanted to make him- 
ſelf maſter of _— but the inhabitants bearing, an utter 
averſion to him, choſe rather to ſubmit to Aretas, by whom 
their king and their army had been lately cut off. 


$17 


The Syrians ſeeing no end to the devaſtations, ſlaughters, and The S. 
other calamities which attended the diſſenſions among the prin- ran, ſubs 


ces of the race of Seleucus, reſolved at laſt to exclude them all, mit to 


and ſubmit to a foreign prince, and reſtore tranquillity to their Tigranes 
country. They pitched upon Tigranes king of Armenia, who king of 

accepting of their offer, came and took poſſeſſion of the king- Armenia. 
dom of Syria, which he governed 18 years in great tranquillity. Bet. Ch; 


Tigranes no ſooner entered Syria, but Euſebes fled into Cilicia, 
where he paſſed the reſt of his life in obſcurity. What became 
of Philip, is not known. Selene, the wife of Euſebes, retained 
Ptolemais, with part of Phenice and 1 and reigned 
there many years without moleſtation, which enabled her to 
give her two ſons an education ſuitable to their birth. The 
eldeſt was called Antiochus Aſiaticus, and the youngeſt Seleucus 
Cybiojaftes. Some diſturbances happening about this time in 
Egypt, Selene hoped to procure that kingdom for herſelf, and ſent 
her two ſons to Rome to ſolicite the ſenate in ker behalf, The 
Romans kept them there two years ; but after Alexander, who 
was in poſſeſſion of the Egyptian throne, had ſpent all his trea- 
ſures in bribing the ſenate, they confirmed him in the kingdom, 


and diſmiſſed the two young princes. | | 
This deſign of Selene proving unſucceſsful, ſhe attempted to 


enlarge her dominions in Syria, and prevailed upon many cities 


to revolt from Tigranes and ſide with her, The king of Arme- 
nia, to put a ſtop to the deſigns of Selene, entered Syria at the 
head of 500,000 men, and having reduced Pfolemais, and taken 
Selene priſoner, ſhe having ſhut herſelf up in that city, he cauſed 
ker to be put to death at Selzucia in Maſapotamia. Tigranes, 
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not long after, being defeated by Lucullus the Roman general, | 


was obliged to recall Megadetes the governor of Syria. Antiochus | 
Afraticus ſeized this opportunity of aſſerting his claim, and 
took poſſeſſion of ſome provinces of Syria, where he reigned | 


quietly four years. 
Antiochus 


Pompey, the Roman general, having then obliged Tigranes to 


Afraticus confine his ambition to the inheritance of his forefathers, An- 
robbed of tiochus Aſiaticus thinking that none could ſhew a better claim 
his crown to Syria than himſelf, appeared before Pompey, and entreated 


by the the Roman not to exclude him from a crown which 


Romans, 


his an- 
ceſtors had long wore with great glory. But as the Romans, | 
Bef. Chr. in the age we are writing of, had only the bare appearance 
65, and outſide ſhew of virtue, and ſcrupled not, When it ſerved their | 
intereſt, to commit the moſt flagrant acts of injuſtice, Pompey | 

gave Antiochus a haughty and diſobliging anſwer, and ſtripping 

him of his inheritance, reduced Syria to a Roman province. 


Antiochus ſpent the reſt of his life in obſcurity. His brother 


Seleucus ſurvived him a few years: for the Alexandrians having 
placed Berenice the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes on the throne | 
of Egypt, ſent an embaſſy into Syria, inviting Antiochus Aſta- 
ticus, who was the next male heir to the Egyptian crown, to | 
marry Berenice, and to reign in conjunction with her. The 
ambaſladors finding that he was dead, and thereupon return- 
ing home, the Alexandrians ſent another embaſly to Seleucus his | 


brother with the ſame propoſal ; which he readily accepting, 


reigned in Egypt till Beremce, growing weary of him, cauſed | 
In him ended the whole race of | 
Seleucus, after the empire of Syria had continued in that family 
7 years, according to Appian, or 251 years, according to | 


him to be put to death *. 


Euſebius. 


FFC 


K 


The Hiſtory of the Prol EMIES in Egypt, from the | 
death of Alexander the Great, till that kingdom was 


reduced by the Romans. 


P:lemy 
Loter ſup- 


poſed to 


of Philip 
of Mace- 
aon. marriage to Lagus, a Macedonian of a mean deſcent, when ſhes 

was big with child to himſelf. Lagus, unwilling to father 


of Lagus, but commonly believed to be the ſon of king Philip, 


Dion. Caſf. I. xxxix. Strab. 1, xvii, Porphyr, in Græc. Euſed: | 


Scal. Appian. in Syriac, 


re EE ns ey 8 we 


TOLEMY, the firſt of the Macedonian race who reigned | 
in Egypt after Alexander the Great, was, according to | 
Arrian, a native of Fordea, a ſmall place in the province | 

be the fon of Mygdonia in Macedon. He was called 3 or the ſon | 

0 


that prince having given Arſinoe, the mother of Ptolemy, in 


another 
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another man's child, as ſoon as his wife was brought to bed 
expoſed the new infant according to the barbarous cuſtom 
of thoſe times. An eagle, according to Suidas, touched with 
compaſſion, performed, with wonderful care and aſſiduity, all 
the duties of a fond parent, ſheltering the helpleſs infant with 
his wings, and nouriſhing him with the blood of his prey. 
Lagus, greatly affected with this miraculous adventure, ac- 
knowleged the child for his fon, and as ſuch brought him up 
with great care. According to Theophilus Antiochus, Ptolemy 
was of the royal family of Macedon by his mother Arſinoe, who 
was nearly related to Philip. Tuſtin ſays, he ſerved under 
Philip, and afterwards under Alexander, in the capacity of a 
common ſoldier ; and it appears, that he was common y be- 
lieved to be of mean deſcent, from a circumſtance relating to 
him mentioned by Plutarch. When he one day aſked a vain 
grammarian, Who was the father of Peleus? the gram- 
marian anſwered without heſitation, ** Pray tell me, O king, 
„jf you can, who was the father of Lagus x _ 

Ptolemy ſeems to have preferred the name of Lagides, or the 
fon of Lagus, to all other appellations, ſince he tranſmitted it 
with his own to all his deſcendants. According to Epiphanius, 
he even inſtituted a military order in honour of his father, calling 
it from his name Lageon. Whatever was his deſcent, all the 
antients who write of thoſe times, give him an extraordinary 
character. He was one of the chief favourites of Alexander the 
Great, who repoſed in him the greateſt truſt, and relied en- 
tirely upon his wiſdom, conduct and courage, in the execution 
of his moſt important enterprizes. He was no leſs dear to the 


ſoldiers than to the 3 3 
After the death of Ale 


Egypt, Lybia, and that part of Arabia which borders upon ed gover- 
Egypt; which provinces he held to his death, tranſmitting nor of 
them, with many new acquilitions, as an hereditary kingdom Zzyp:. 


to his deſcendants. He is commonly diſtinguiſhed from the 
other Ptolemies his ſucceſſors, by the ſurname of Ster, or Sa- 
viour, which was firſt given him by the Rhodians, in conſide- 
ration of the ſuccours they received from him when their me- 
tropolis was beſieged by Demetrius Poliorcetes. Upon his firſt 
being appointed governor of Egypt, he choſe the city of Alex- 
andria for the uſual place of his reſidence ; and his ſucceſſors 
likewiſe making it their capital, that city became thereby one 
of the moſt wealthy and populous in the world, Ptolemy grant- 
ed great privileges to all who ſhould ſettle there, whether 


Greeks, Jetus, or Egyptians, which drew ſuch crowds of new 
inhabitants out of Vudea, that their quarter was one of the large? 
in the place. | | 

_ Tho! Proleny, from the time he was firſt veſted with the go- 
rernment of Egypt, had exerciſed the regal authority, yet he 


„ Theoph. ant. I. ii. Plut, de Ira cohib. Epiphan. de menſur. & pond: 
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ander, he was appointed governor of Anpoint- 
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Aſſumes did not aſſume the title of king till he faw himſelf firmly fer 
the tile tied in his new kingdom, which happened after the unſucceſs- 
of king, ful invaſion of Hgypt by Antigonus and Demetrius, that is, 


Bef Chr. 19 years after the death of Alexander. From this time Seer, | 
agreeable to Pizlemy's canon, reigned 20 years; which with | 
the former 19, makes 39 years, which authors commonly al- 
Makes his low him to have reigned alone. In the 4oth year of his reign, | 
ion Hhila- being do and upwards, he placed Ptolemy Philadelphus, one of | 
delete his his ſons by Berenice, on the throne, declaring him his partner | 
partner in in the empire, and ſucceſſor to the crown after his death. He 
bad fevers} ſons by his other wives, and among theſe Pto/-my | 
Coraunms, or the 7 bunderer, who was the eldeſt of his male | 
iſue, and the fon of Zurydice the daughter of Antipater. Bere- | 
nice, who had been companion to Eurydice, and was afterwards | 
wife to Ptolemy, had Tuch an aſcendant over her huſband, that 
ſhe prevailed upon him to ſettle the crown on her iſſue, and 
Hereupon Ceraumus retired to the court of | 
Lyſmmachus, whoſe fon Agathocles had married his ſiſter Igſandra. 
Upon the death of Agathocles he fled to Seleucus, who engaged | 
in a war with Zy/imachus on his account; but was baſely 


304. 


the em- 


pire. 


exclude Ceraunus. 


7 


murdered by him. He himſelf was ſoon after ſlain by the Guus 


in Alaceelon. 


In the firſt year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the | 
famous watch tower, in the iſle of Pharos, was compleated. It 
was uſually called the tower of Pharos, and has been reputcd | 
one of the ſeven wonders of antiquity. It was a large ſquare | 
tower, built of white marble, on the top of which a fre was 
conſtantly kept burning, in order to guide ſhips in their courſe. | 

Mach about this time the image of the god Serapis was | 
brought from Pontus to Alexandria. Ptolemy had been induced | 
hy a dream to demand it, by repeated embaſſies, of the king of | 
Si nope, a city of Pontus, where it was kept. In this negotiation | 
three years were ſpent, Ptclemy ſparing no entreaties nor charges, | 
but ſending continually new ambaſſadors loaded with freſh | 
preſents both for the king and his favourites. The king at 
lengta being warned by a dreadful. ſpectre to ſend away the | 
deity, aſſembled the people, and endeavoured to obtain their 
They, however, envying | 
£2gypt ſuch a blefling, ſurrounded the temple in a tumultuous } 
manner, and threatned to put any one to death that offered | 
Hereupon the god, as ſome authors | 
write, of his own motion conveyed himſelf into the ambal- | 
ſador's ſhip, which lay cloſe to the ſhore, and the veſſel, tha 
Other writers fay, | 
that the inhabitants of Sinope ſuffered ſuch extremities from | 


conſent to part with the ftatue. 
to remove their god. 


third day after, arrived ſafe at Alexandria. 


famine, that they conſented to reſign the idol to Prolemy for 2 


ſupply of corn; which he ſent them. The ſtatue of Serapr: | 
being thus brought to Alexandria, was ſet up in one of the | 
_ ſuburbs of that city called Rhacatis, where a moſt magnifi- 


cent temple was afterwards erected in his honour, and called 
Berapeon. 7 
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Within the verge of this temple, which Ammianus Marcel. The cele- 
Inus fays ſurpaſſed all other edifices in the world in magnifi- brated h- 
cence, gxcept the capitol at Rome, was a library, which in af- brary and 
ter ages became very famous for the number and value of the ac 
books it contained. Pzolemy Soter being a learned prince, to of Al-x- 
encourage and inprove the liberal arts in his dominions, found- dia. 


ed an academy at Aleramdria, or a ſociety of learned men, who 
devoted themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſophy and all other 
ſciences. For the uſe of theſe, he made a collection of choice 
books, which by degrees grew under his ſucceſſors to a pro- 
digious bulk, the books lodged in it at length amounting to 
700,000 volumes. This library was formed by the following 
method: All the Gre-+ and other books that were brought in- 
to Egypt, were ſeized and ſent to the muſeum, where they 
were tranſcribed by perſons employed for that purpoſe. The 
tranſcripts were then delivered to the proprietors, and the ori- 
ginals Hie up in the library. Plolemy Hmergetes, for inſtance, 
borrowed of the Athenians the works of Saphocles, Euripides, and 
Aſchylus, and only returned them the copies, retaining the ori- 
ginals for his library, and prefenting the Athenians with 15 
talents for the exchange, that is, with 3000 pounds ſterling and 
upwards *, The muſeum was firſt in that quarter of the city 
which was called Bruchian; but when 400,000 volumes were 
collected in that place, the reſt were depoſited within the verge 
of the Serapeon. In the war which Julius Cæſar carried on in 
Alexandria, the library in Bruchion was unfortunately burnt. 
The library in Serapeon, however, fhil remained, and after- 
wards became more numerous and conſiderable than the 
former. Tho” it was plundered and ranſacked more than once 
during the troubles and revolutions, yet it was again and again 
repaired, and continued for many ages to be of great fame and 
uſe in thoſe parts, till it was at length burnt by. the Saracens 
in the 64cth year of the Chriſtian Era. Ihe muſeum on 


the quarter called Bruchion, flood after the library adjoining. 


to it was conſumed, and laſted till that whole part of the city 
was deſtroyed by the emperor Aurelian. Strabs, in his deſorip- 
tion of this muſeum, ſays, that it was a large ſtructure adjoin- 
ing to the palace, and fronting the harbour; that it was fur- 
rounded with a portico, where the philoſophers walked and 
converſed together; that the members of the ſociety were un- 
der the government of a preſident, whoſe ftation was ſo ho- 
nourable, that under the Ptolemies he was always nominated 
by thoſe princes, and in the Roman times by the emperors. 
The celebrated Demetrius Phalerens, according to Plutarch (in 
Apoph.) was the firſt who propoſed to the king the founding 
both of the mufæum and the library; and he 15 ſuppoſed tg 
have been the firſt preſident of that ſeat of learning. 
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The death P?olemy Soter, having reigned two years in partnerſhip with | 
of Ptolemy his ſon, died in the 84th year of his age. He was the beſt 


S2ter. 


Bef. Ch. 
284. 


Peolemy 
Philad:l- 
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Death of 
Demetrius 


Phalexeus. 


Ptolemy 
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prince of his race, and left behind him an example of pry- 


dence, juſtice, and clemency, which none of his ſucceſſors # 
cared to follow. He retained on the throne the ſame ſimplicity * 
of manners and averſion to all pomp and oftentation, which he 
had ſhewn while in a private ſtation. He was eaſy of acceſs, * 
and always ready to redreſs the grievances of his ſubjects. He 
frequently made public entertainments ; and on ſuch occaſions Þ 
thought it no diſparagement to borrow the plate of his friends, 
having no more of his own than what was neceſſary for his 
common uſe. At the time of his death he held the following 
countries, which we find enumerated by Theocritus ; namely, 
Egyßt, Phenice, Arabia, Syria, meaning Cele-Syria, Lybia, © 
Aithiopia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, and ſome of the 
Cyclades. Ptolemy had four wives; 1. Artents the daughter of 
bp 2. Thats, who had 
been formerly one of Alexander's concubines, by whom Ptolemy * 
had Leontiſcus, or Lenticus, Lagus, and Irene; Solon king of 
Cyprus, Atheneus tells us, married Irene. 3. Eurydice the daugh- | 
ter of Antipater, who bore him two ſons, one of whom was 
named Ptolemy Ceraunus, and two daughters; namely, Ptolemais | 
and Lyſandra. 4. Berenice, by whom he had Ptolemy Philadel- ! 


rtabazus, who brought him no children. 


- 


phus and Argæus; with two daughters, Arſinoe, who was mar- 
ried to Lyimachus, and Philotera. 


Ptolemy Philadelphns, on the death of his father, became ſole 
maſter of Egypt, and the many countries we have mentioned 


above, During his father's life, Philadelphus had carefully con- 


cealed his reſentment againſt Demetrius Phalereus, who had | 


counſelled Ptclemy Soter not to part with the crown in his life- 


time, and had alſo adviſed him, in his choice of a ſucceſſor, to | 


prefer the children of Eurydicè to thoſe. of Berenice; which ad- 
vice, however, the king did not follow. Philadelphus no ſooner 
found himſelf ſolely in poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power, than 


he commanded Demetrius to be ſeized and ſent. under a ſtrong |} 


guard to a remote fortreſs, where he ordered him to be confined, 
till he ſhould determine what further puniſhment to inflict upon 
him; but in the mean time the accidental bite of an aſp, put 
an end to the life of this great man, whole extraordinary learn- 
ing and other qualifications deſerved a far better fate. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, not long after the acceſſion of Philadelþhus, 
being killed by the Gauls in Macedon, Arſinoe, his ſiſter and 
wife, whom he had confined in Samotbrace, retired into Egypt, 
where here brother Philadelphus married her, after he had di- 
vorced another Ar/ince the bs pag of Ly/imacbus, whom he 
had married on his acceflion to the crown. "The. firſt wife be- 
ing convicted of entering into a conſpiracy againſt. the king, 
was ſent a priſoner to Upper Egypt, after ſhe had brought to 


her hufband two ſons, the eldeſt of whom was his- ſucceſſor, 
and a daughter, 


The 
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The Romans, about this time, having obliged Pyrrhus king Sends an 
of Epire, after a fix years war, to abandon [taly, and return embaſſy 


with diſgrace into his own country, thereby raiſed their repu- 
tation among the Greets. Ptolemy Philadelphus, therefore, ſent 
ambaſſadors to deſire their friendſhip, and the Romans were 
charmed to find it ſolicited by ſo great a king. In return for 
the civilities of Ptolemy, an embaſſy was ſent from Rome to 
Egypt the year following. At Ptolemy's court they met with 2 
reception ſuitable to their rank, and worthy of ſo great a prince. 
He gave them a ſplendid entertainment, and took that 6ppor- 
tunity to preſent each of them with a crown of gold ; which 
they accepted, being unwilling to diſoblige him by declining 
the honour he intended to confer upon them : but the very 
next morning they crowned with them the ſtatues of the king, 
which were erected in the public places of the city. This con- 
tempt of riches gained the Romans great reputation in Egypt, 
and the king would not ſuffer the ambaſſadors to depart without 
new preſents, both for their republic and themſelves ; but they 
ſhewed the ſame diſintereſtedneſs at Rome, depoſiting all their 
preſents in the public treaſury before they appeared in the ſe- 
nate to give an account of their embaſly. 


0 Rome. 


After the death of Pyrrhus, Antigonus Gonatas king of Mace- Ptolemy 
don, having made himſelf very formidable to the ſtates of Greece, enters in- 


Ptolemy entered into an alliance with the Athenians and Lacedæ- 
monians againſt him, and when Athens was beſieged by Antigo- 
nus, ſent a fleet to the relief of the city; which, however, re- 
turned without entering the port, as we have related in the hiſ- 
tory of Greece, Ptolemy, in the 2oth year of his reign, was 
diſturbed by the revolt of Magas, who was his half brother, 


being the ſon of Berenice before her marriage with Ptolemy Soter. Magas re- 


to an alli- 
ance with 
the Athe- 
nians and 
Lacedæ- 
monian.. 


Berenice had prevailed with Soter to confer on Magas the go- volts. 


daughter of Antiochus Soter, now endeavoured not only to ren- 
der himſelf independant in his government, but even to diſpoſ- 
ſeſs his brother of the kingdom of Egypr. While he was on his 
march towards Alexandria, he was obliged to return home, on 
intelligence that the Marmarides, a people of Lyb:a, had re- 
volted from him. | | 

Ptolemy, by a like revolt at home, was prevented from pur- 
ſuing him ; Gr 4000 Gauls, whom he had taken into his ſervice, 
had formed a defign to drive him out of Egypt, and ſeize it for 
themſelves. Having drawn the conſpirators into an iſland in 
the Nile, he there ſhut them up ſo effectually, that they all 
periſhed. Magas having quelled the diſturbances in his terri- 
tories, cries his deſigns upon Egypt, and engaged in the 
ſame war Antiochus Soter, his father-in-law. Ptolemy, however, 
by invading the maritime provinces of Syria, obliged Antiochus 
to keep at home; and MHagas, without his aſſiſtance, did not 
think it adviſeable to make any farther attempts. | 

Ptolemy being delivered from the apprehenſion of a war, bent 
his mind on advancing the W of his kingdom, by _— 
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Prolemy ing to it all the trade of the eaſt, which the Zyrians had to this 


enlarges time carried on by ſea, and from thence to Tyre by the way of 


the trade Rhinocolura. To draw this trade to Egypt, Ptolemy built a city 
of Zzyzt. on the weſt ſide of the Red Sea, from whence he lent out fleets 
| into all thoſe countries to which the Tyrians traded from Elath 
but obſerving that the Red Sea, towards the bottom, was very 
dangerous by reaſon of its rocks and ſhelves, he built a city on 
the ſame coaſt near the frontiers of Azh:9p:ia, which from his 
mother he called Berenice. The harbour here, however, not 
being convenient, the trade was transferred to HMyos Hormos in 
that neighbourhood, and from thence conveyed on camels to 

Coptus on the Nile, and there ſhipped for Alexandria. 
. AAagas king of Qrene and Lybia growing old and infirm, pro- 
propoſes poſed, as a means to accommocate his differences with his 
an accom- brother Ptolemy, a marriage between his only-daughter Berenice, 
modaticn. and king Pzolemy's eldeſt ſon, promiſing to make over all his 
1 dominions to her by way of dowry. The propoſal was ac- 
cepted by Ptolemy ; but Magas dying before the affair was con- 
cluded, after he held the government of Cyrene and Lybia for 
the ſpace of 50 years, his wife Apame did all that lay in her 
power to break off the match between her daughter and the 
ſon of Ptolemy ; but her attempts only ſerved to kindle a war 
between Ptolemy and her brother Antiochus Theos king of Syria. 
'The particulars of this war have not been tranſmitted to us ; 
A peace but the articles of the peace concluded between the two kings, 
concluded are mentioned by Pohhænus, Strabo, and others. One of theſe 
between was, that Autiochus ſhould divorce Laodice, marry Berenice the 
Ptolemy daughter of Ptolemy, and ſettle the crown on the male: iſſue of 
and 20- that marriage. Autiochus agreeing to theſe terms, tho' paſſion- 
chus. ately fond of Laodice, we may conclude from thence that Ptolemy 
| had gained conſiderable advantages over him. This marriage, 
which was contracted merely on political views, was attended 
with moſt fatal conſequences, which we have related in the 

hiſtory of Syria. | | 
Not long after the concluſion of this peace, Ptolemy was af- 
flicted with the loſs of Ar/moe. He did not long ſurvive his be- 
loved wife ; for being originally of a tender conſtitution, which 
he had moreover weakened by a luxurious manner of life, the 
infirmities of old age, and the loſs of a conſort whom he loved 
beyond meaſure, ſunk him into a languiſhing diſtemper, which 
Prolemy put an end to his life in the 63d year of his age, and 40th of 
Gies. his reign. Philadelphus was a prince of great prudence and abi- 
N lities; but his many excellent qualities were ſtained with very 
conſiderable vices. He diſhonoured the beginning of his reign 
by his reſentment againſt Demetrius Phalereus, He put two of 
his brothers to death, having, as ſome writers tell us, forged 
lots in order to give ſome colour of juſtice to his blind jea- 
Joby; and hence he was called ironically Ph:ladelphzs, or a 
lover of his brothers. He was much addicted to effeminate plea- 
fures, and ey neglected all kind of military diſcipline. 

On the other han 


„ as he was himſelf a prince of great learn- 
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ing, he was a zealous promoter and encourager of it in others, Fe 
an induſtrious collector of books, and a generous patron of v1 
& thoſe who were eminent in any branch of literature. Tho! he it | 
bad a peculiar taſte for the ſciences, he applied himſelf never- BY 
FJ thelefs with indefatigable induſtry to buſineſs, ſtudying all poſ- þ 9 
F fble methods to render his ſubjects happy, and raiſe his domi- 1 
nions to a flouriſhing condition. T his enticed great multi- . 
tudes of foreigners to ſettle in Egypt, inſomuch that, accord- 1 
Jing to THeocritus, this prince is ſaid to have had in his domi- 4 
nions 334339 well peopled cities. He built an incredible num- } 
ber of cities, and repaired others, granting many valuable pri- 
vileges to all perſons without diſtinction who came to ſettle in 
chem. In Paleſtine he particularly rebuilt Ace, which he called 
3 Ptolemais, and Rhabbah of the children of Ammon. He left fo 
many public monuments of his magnificence, that all works 
Jof an extraordinary taſte and grandeur were proverbially called 
Philadelphian works. Appian ſays, that as he was the moſt mag- 
nificent aud generous of all kings in laying out his money, 
jo he was of all the moſt ſkillful and induſtrious in raifing it. 
Beſides two large fleets, he maintained in conſtant pay an 
army of 200, oo0 foot and 40,000 horſe, with 300 elephants, 
© 3000 armed chariots, and had his armory at Alexandria ſtocked 
a. with Zoo, ooo complete ſuits of armour, and all other neceflary 
8; WM implements and engines of war; leaving behind him never- 
7s, Ml theleſs an immenſe treaſure. | 
le | He was ſucceeded by his elde ſon Ptclemy Euergetes, who ©tolemy 
he in the beginning of his reign engaged in a war with Antiochus Energetes. 
of cos king of Syria. On his return from that war he brought Bet. Chr, 
n- WM with him out of Syria 2500 pictures and ſtatues, among which 246. 
my WM were many of the Egyptian idols which Cambyſes, when he had 
e, WM conquered Egypt. had ſent into Pera. Theſe Ptolemy reſtored 
ed WM to their antient temples; in acknowlegement for which fa- 
he WM vour, the Egyptians gave him the ſurname of Euergetes, or the 
MY Benefaftor. In this. expedition, according to Juſtin, te His exten 
f- WM Polybins, Ferom, and others, he made himſelf maiter of all the five con- 
e- WM countries that lie between mount Taurus and the confines of queſts. 
ch dia x. When Ptolemy Energetes firſt marched againit Antio- 
he WM cus, his queen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, made a vow 
ed WM to conſecrate her hair, which was her chief ornament, in caſe 
ch he ſhould return ſafe; and accordingly, when he came back 
of crowned with glory and ſucceis, the cut off her hair, and dedi- 
1- cated it to the gods in the tempie which Ptolemy Philadelphus 
ry had built in honour of his beloved 4r/moe, under the name of 
n the Zephyrian Venus, on the promontory Zephyrium in Cyprus. 
of WM This conſecrated hair being loſt ſoon after, or perhaps con- 
q temptuouſly flung away by the prieſts, Ptolemy was much of- 
a- BW fended, and threatned to puniſh the priefts for their neglect. 
a Conon of Samos, a great mathematician, to appeate the king's 
15 5 | 
2, 81 | 
mY * Tuſtin, I. xxvii, Appi in. in Syriac, Polyb. I. v. Hieroa. in Dan. 
85 | | | | wrath 
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wrath and gain his favour, gave out that the queen's locks had 
been conveyed up to Heaven, and pointed out ſeven ſtars near 
the tail of the lion, which till that time had not belonged to 


any conſtellation, declaring that they were the queen's hair. 
Several other aſtronomers, to gratify the king, affirmed the 


ſame ; hence Coma Berenices, or the hair of Berenice, became 
one of the conſtellations, and is ſo to this day. 

Ptolemy, on his return from this expedition, having paſſed 
thro' Feruſalem, offered there many facrifices to the God of 
1ſrael in acknowlegement for the victories he obtained over the 
king of Syria, ſhewing thereby that he preferred the true God 
to all the idols of Egypt. 

Euergetes having agreed to a peace with Seleucus the ſucceſſor 


proves the of Antiochus Theos, devoted moſt part of his time to the culti- 
library of vating of the ſciences and the improving of his father's library 


Alexans 


Aria. 


The Jeavs 
neglect to 
pay the 
tribute. 


at Alexandria. With this view he ſent perſons of learning into 
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diſtant countries, to purchaſe, at any rate, what books they 
ſhould think proper for his deſign, and invited from Athens Era- 
toſthenes the Cyrenean, and ſcholar of Callimachus, a man of uni- 


verſal learning, whom he appointed chief librarian. 


Onias, the high-pricſt of the Jews, who was of a very co- 


vetous temper, 


i aving neglected, for ſome years, to pay the 
annual tribute of 20 talents, Ptolemy threatned the Fews, that 


if they did not immediately pay their arrears, he was deter- 


mined to fend a body of troops into 


Fudea, who ſhould drive 


them out of the country, and divide it among themſelves. This 
meſſage, which was carried to Feruſalem by one Athenion, throw- | 
ing the Jews into the utmoſt conſternation, Joſeph the ne- 
phew of the high-prieſt, prevailed on his uncle to appoint him 


ambaſlador to 


tolemy, and then inviting Athenion to his houſe, | 


entertained him with great kindneſs and ſplendor, and at his 
departure made him conſiderable preſents ; by which means he 


procured his friendſhip. Soon after, havin 


borrowed about 


20,000 drachmas, or about 700 pounds ſterling, and thereby | 
furniſhed himſelf with an equipage, he ſet out for Alexandria, | 
Joining on the road ſeveral of the chief nobility of Cwele-Syria | 


and Paleſtine, who were travelling to the ſame place, with the 
intention of offering 
rovinces. As their equipages were very magnificent, they 
aughed at Joſeph for the meanneſs of his. He taking all in 
good part, hearkened to the converſation they had with each 
other about their buſineſs at court, and got ſuch an inſight into 
it, as put him in a condition to laugh at them in their turn. 
Foſeph, on his arrival at Alexandria, . that the king had 
taken a progreſs to Mæmphis, ſet out for that city to wait on 
him, and had the good fortune to meet him on his return with 
the queen and Athenion in the ſame chariot. The king, who 
had heard great commendations of him from Athenion, was over- 
joyed to ſee him, and taking him into his chariot, complained, 
in a friendly manner, of his uncle Onias. Jaſeph excuſed his 
uncle in ſo handſome a manner, that he not only ſatisfied the 


terms for farming the revenues of thoſe 


king, | 
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king, but raiſed in him ſuch an opinion of his abilities, that he 

took him into his favour, allowed him an apartment in the 

royal palace, and entertained him at his own table. When Toſeph,the 
the day came, whereon the king uſed annually to farm out the ne bew of 
revenues of the ſeveral provinces of his empire, Foſeph doubled the high 
the ſum offered by his fellow travellers for the provinces of „ 
Cele-Syria, Phanice, Fudæa, and Samaria, and proffered mitted to 
16,000 talents, beſides the forfeitures which had hitherto been the truſt of 
appropriated to the farmers. Ptolemy, demanding what ſecurity receiver. 
he could give for the performance of his agreement, Jeſaph an- general. 
ſwered, that he would give him the ſecurity of ſuch perions as © 

he could not except againſt, and named the king and queen, 

which pleaſantry was ſo agreeable to Ptolemy, that he truſted 

him on his word, without any other ſecurity. Foſeph, borrow- 

ing 500 talents to pay his uncle's arrears, was admitted to the 

truſt of. receiver-general of all the revenues of the abovemen- 

tioned provinces, and having received a guard of 205 men, 

left Alexandria, in order to act in his new ſtation. On his arrival 

at Melon, the inhabitants of that city not only refuſed to pay 

him the king's duties, but abuſed him with opprobrious language. 

Having cauſed 20 of the ringleaders of the tumult to be imme- 

diately executed, he ſent their forfeited eſtates, which amounted 

to 1000 talents, to the king. The ſame rigour he practiſed at 
Scythapolis, where he met with the like oppoſition, and by this 

means ſo awed the reſt of the cities, that they all opened their 

gates to him, and readily paid the king's duties. His prudent 

conduct, and the punctuality of his payments, gained him ſuch 

favour at court, that he was continued in his office by the two 
ſucceeding kings for the ſpace of twenty-two years, till Antiochus 

the great made himſelf maſter of thoſe provinces. 

Ptolemy, after the peace with Seleucus, king of Syria, applied. Ptolemy 
himſelf to the enlarging of his dominions ſouthward, and was enlarges 
therein attended with great ſucceſs ; he made himſelf maſter af his king- 
all the coaſts of the Red Sea, both on the Arabian and Athio- dom. 
p:an ſides. Upon his return, his aſſiſtance was ſollicited by the 
Acheans againſt the Atolians and Cleomenes king of Sparta; 
but the Acheans having alſo applied to Antigonus, king of 
Macedon, for aſſiſtance, Ptol:my was ſo much offended, that 
he ſent powerful ſuccours to Cleomenes, hoping by that 
means to humble both the 4cheans and Antigonus. However, 
he had the mortification to ſee Cleomenes expelled from Greece, 
and obliged to take refuge in his dominions. Ptolemy received 
him with all poſſible demonſtrations of kindneſs, allowed him 
a yearly penſion of 24 talents, and affured him, that in due time 
he would uſe his utmoſt efforts to replace him on the throne of 
Sparta; but before he could fulfill his promiſe, he died in the His death, 
27th year of his. reign, and, was ſucceeded by his fon Ptolemy 
Philapator. Ptolemy Euergetes was the laſt of his race, in whom 
any virtue, humanity, or moderation appeared, thoſe who ſuc- 
ceeded him abandoning themſelves to all manner of vices. He 


pnitated, his father and grandfather in the generous n 
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which he gave to learning and learned men, and was himſelf | 


well verſed in all the branches of learning, having been brought 
up by the famous Arifarchus. In his youth he wrote hiſtorical 
commentaries, which were in great repute *. | 
Ptolemy Philopator, the fon of Energetes, in the very begin- 
ning of his reign, cauſed his brother /Z2gas to be murdered, 
being jealous of his abilities, and of the intereſt he had with the 
army. The death of Magas was ſoon followed by that of 
Cleamenes, who was 2 refugee at his court. As Cleamenes was 
generally eſteemed a man of great wiſdom and ſagacity, Soſablas, 
who was Plolemys prime miniſter, employed him in the begin- 
ning of that prince's reign, and admitted him into his moſt 
fecret councils, even imparting to him his defign of cutting of 
Magus, which Cleumenes uſed all his perfuaſions to prevent. 
After the death of Magas, Ptolemy devoted all his time to plea- 
ſures and diverſions, not ſuffering them to be interrupted by 
cares or application of any kind. His example being followed 
by the courtiers, vice and licentiouſneſs univerſally prevailed ; 
fo that the kingdom fell, as it were, into a kind of anarchy, 
Cleomenes, not able to bear the diflolute manners of the 


en court, and hearing that Antigonus was dead, and the | 
c 


cans were engaged in a war with the AÆtolians, he ſollicited 


the ſuccours which Prolem had formerly promiſed him. Theſe a 


being denied him, he deſired leave to depart for Greece with his 


3 


menes king followers ; but Ptolemy, who was wholly immerſed in pleaſures, $ 


of Sparta. 


Accivil 
war kin- 
dled in 
2007. 


paid no regard to his requeſt, and Sgſebius, fearing his intereſt 


with the foreign troops, caufed him and his followers to be 


confined. Cleomenes making an unſucceisful attempt to recover 
his liberty, he and his followers ruſhed on their own ſwords. 
Antiochus, king of Syria, taking advantage of the diſſolute 


and voluptuous life of Prolemy, attempted the recovery of Czic- | 


Syria, 8 * and Judea, which had belonged to his prede- 
ceſſors. Ptolemy, after having gained a ſignal victory over An- 
ziochus, as we have related in the hiſtory of Syria, concluded a 
peace with him, which filled his on kingdom with ſuch diſ- 
content, that it ſoon broke out into an open rebellion; but the 
particulars of the civil war are not mentioned by any author. 

After the victory over Antiochus, Ptolemy, before he returned 
to Egypt, viſited all the ſtates and cities of note in Cœle- Syria 
and Fudea, and among the reſt Jeruſalem, where he took a view 
of the temple, and offered ſacrifices to the God of Vael, be- 
ſtowing, at the ſame time, rich donations on that holy place. 
Not being ſatisfied with viewing the temple from the outer 
court, beyond which no Gentile was allowed to paſs, he ſhewed 
a great inclination to enter the ſanctuary, and even the holy of 
halies itſelf, into which none but the high-priefſt ever entered, 
and he once a year, on the day of the great expiation. The 
prieſts and levites, informing him of the holineſs of the place, 
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drew together in a body to eppoſe his raſh deſign, the peo e 
alſo aſſembling from all parts to withſtand him. His curioſity 
being only more inflamed by their oppoſition, he forced in as 


tar as the ſecond court, where, while he was preparing to enter 
the temple itſelf, he was ſtruck by God with ſuch terror, that 


4:9 


he was carried off half dead. On this account, being highly pfl, 


provoxed againſt the 7:ivs, he began, on his return, to vent perſecutes 
the Jedes. 


his rage upon ſuch of the Yebiſb nation as lived in that metro- 
polis. In the firſt place, by a decree, he excluded from his 
palace all thoſe who did not facrifice to the gods he worſhiped. 
By another decree, he ordered that they ſhould be degraded 
fom the firſt rank of citizens, and enrolled among the common 
zople of Zoypi, who were of the third rank. In the ſame de- 
cree it was enacted, that all the 72s ſhould, at an appointed 
time, appear before the proper officers, in order to be enrolled 
among the common people z that at the time of their enrollment, 
they ſhould have the mark of an ivy leaf impreſſed with a hot 
iron upon their faces, and be declared laves. Thoſe who re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to the decree were to be puniſhed with death; 
but thoſe who ſacrificed to his gods were to enjoy their former 
privileges. Notwithitanding this tempting offer, zoo only, out 
of the many thouſand Jetus that lived in Alexandria, were pre- 
vailed upon to abandon their religion. Ihe others choſe rather 
to be ſtigmatized in the manner the king had ordered, or to 
redeem themſelves from that ignominious mark, by parting with 
all they had to the king's officers. I hoſe who continued in the 
religion of their forefathers, excluded their fallen brethren from all 
manner of communication with them, which ſo enraged Pole 


that he reſolved to extirpate the whole nation. Purſuant to this The F-ws 


refolution, he commanded all the Jews, who lived in any part miracu- 


of Egypt, to be brought in chains to Alenandria, and there to be louſly des 


hut up in the hippodrome, which was a very ipacious place livered. 


without the walls, where the people uſed to aſſemble to ſee 
horſe- races, and other public ſhews. He then ordered co ele- 
oh ants to be let looſe upon the priſoners in the hippodrome; 
but the execution was deferred for two days, on account of 
the drunkenneſs of the king. The Fews, who were ſhut up 
in the hippodrome, in the mean time, ceaſed not to offer up 
prayers to the Almighty for their deliverance, which he grant- 
ed them: for on the third day, when the king was preſent, and 
the elephants were let Jooſe upon the priſoners, thoſe fierce 
animals, inſtead of falling upon the Jeos, turned their rage 
upon the ſpectators and ſoldiers and deſtroyed great numbers of 
them; which, with ſome appearances ſeen in the air, fo terrified 
the king, that he commanded the Jews to be immediately ſet at 
liberty, acknowleged the power of the God they worſhipped, 
and, to appeaſe his anger, reftored his people to the full en- 
joyment of their former privileges, beſtowing upon them beſides 
many favours, and loading them with preſents at their de- 
arture. The Jews, ſeeing themſelves thus reſtored to the 
How's favour, obtaincd leave from him to put all thoſe of their 
wn nation to death, who had abandoned their religion, which 
permiſſion 
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permiſſion they ſoon made uſe of, without ſparing E ſingle | 


The death 


man *. | 
Ptolemy In the ninth year of the reign of Ph:lopator, the Romans, who 
receives were then at war with Carthage, ſent an embaſſy to Egypt, to 
an embaſ- renew their friendſhip and alliance with the king. 4 
ſy from Arſinoe, who was both wife and ſiſter to Ptolemy, after having 
Rome. 


was ſurnamed Epiphanes, or the Illuſtrious. 
ſioned great rejoicings all over 2 t, and the neighbouring 
provinces ſubject to that crown. I 


his wife 
— to requeſt, Upon her death, the king fell in love with one Aga- 
e mur- 
dered, 
to his unnatural luſt, and by their mother Oenanthe. 
der of oo is, and ſeveral actions of the ſame nature, provoked 
the people to ſuch a degree againſt S9/ib:us, that they 
the king to diſmiſs him from 


had «pa: himſelf in the army. 
of Prolemy very ſtrong conſtitution, died in the flower of his age, after he 


Philapa - had reigned ſeventeen years, and was ſucceeded by his fon Po- 
tor. lemy Epiphanes, a child only five years old. Agathocles, his ſiſter, 


and their creatures, concealed the king's death as long as they 
could, and in the mean time carried off all the money, jewels, 


and other valuable effects in the palace which they could lay 
their hands on. They alſo formed a ſcheme for uſurping the 
regency during the minority of Epiphanes, and -ublithine the 
king's death, ny ſummoned a general council of the Alexan- 
drians of the Macedonian race. In this aſſembly, Agathocles, 
Holding the young king in his arms, and ſhedding abundance 
of tears, told the Macedonians, that the late king, when at the 
point of death, had committed the young prince to the care of 
Agaiboclea, and recommended him to the fidelity of his Mace- 
donians ; he therefore begged their aſſiſtance againſt T lepolemus, 
who, as he was informed, intended to ſeize the crown for him- 
ſelf. The malice of this contrivance being too glaring, the 


r__—_ — — 


* Maccab. lib. iii. . 
people, 
6 


been barren for ſeveral years, brought him at 8 a ſon, who # 
is birth occa- 


e king, in the mean time, 
purſuing his old courſe of life, abandoned himſelf to vicious 
pleaſures and excefles of every kind. Seſibius, an old and crafty * 
miniſter, who had ſerved under three kings, managed the affairs 
of ſtate, not indeed in the manner he deſired, but as the favou- 
rites would permit him. Arſinoe, the king's ſiſter and wife, 
had no authority at court; the favourites and prime miniſter # 
did not ſhew her the leaſt reſpect. On the other hand, the 
queen was not patient enough to ſuffer every thing without 
murmuring, and they at laſt grew weary of her complaints. 

He cauſes The king, and thoſe who governed him, commanded Scſibius 

to rid them of her, and the wicked miniſter complied with their 


thoclea, a woman of a mean extraction, and was entirely go- | 
verned by her, by her brother Azathocles, who was ſubſervient 
The mur- } 


obli ed 3 
4 * is ſervice, and raiſe to the office 
of prime miniſter one Tlepolemus, a young man of quality, who | 


Ptolemy having, by his continued debaucheries, worn out a 


people, inſtead of falling upon Tiepolemus, vowed the utter ruin His late 
of the ſpeaker, his ſiſter, and all their creatures. Having taken favourites 
from them the young king, and placed him on the throne on the put to 
hippodrome, they cauſed Agathocles, Agatheclea, and their mother, death. 
to be put to death in his preſence. The other ſiſters, the rela- 
tions, and creatures of Agathocles met with the fame treatment, 
every one of them being cut off by the people whom they had 
opprefled and abuſed. 

he guardianſhip of the young king was, for the preſent, Se/ibing 
committed to & thius, the ſon of that Sgſibius, who had been made 
prime miniſter. luring the three laſt reigns. In the be inning of guardian 
the reign of Epiphanes, Antiochus the great, king of 8 ria, en- of the in- 
tering into an alliance with Philip, king of Macedon, made fant king. 
himſelf maſter of Palgſtine and Cœle-Syria; but was ſoon difpoſ- 
ſeſſed of them again by Ariſtomenes, the prime miniſter of Egypt, 
as we have related in the hiſtory of ria. In the third year of his 
reign, an embaſly arrived at Egypt from Rome, to notify to the 
Egyptians the victory which the Romans had gained over Hanni- 
bal, and the treaty of peace concluded between Rome and Car- 
thage. The Egyptian lords, who were guardians to the young 
king, encouraged by this embaſly, put their young prince and 
his kingdom under the protection of the Roman ſenate, who 
ſent M. Lepidus to take upon him the guardianſhip. Lepidus, The Ro- 
after a ſhort ſtay in Egypt, appointed Ariſtomenes, an Acarna- man; af. 
nian, as guardian, who acquitted himſelf of his charge with ſme the 
great prudence and fidelity. In the beginning of his adminiſtra- guardian- 
tion, being informed of the ravages committed by Philip of ſhip of 
Macedon in Attica, he ſent an embaſſy to the ſenate, offering to Epiphantts 
deliver Athens from the danger that threatned her, provided it 
were agreeable to the Romans. About the fame time, he re- 
newed the alliance between the crown of Egypt and the repub- 
lic of Achaia, on which occaſion Lycortas, the father of Polybius 
the hiſtorian, and two others, were ſent by the Achæan confe- 
deracy into Egypt, to ſign the treaty. : 

The king ſoon after attaining to the 14th year of his age, his His bad 
enthronization, called by the Alexandrians Anacleria, was cele- admini- - 
brated with great pomp and magnificence, and the adminiſtra- ſtration. 
tion of affairs put into his hands. As ſoon as Epiphanes became 
his own maſter, the kingdom ſuffered great calamities, and the 
remaining part of his reign was rendered infamous, the flattery 
of his worthleſs courtiers having more influence with him than 
the wiſe counſels of Ariſtomenes, whom he ſoon cauſed to be 
put to death. Having thus, as he thought, got rid of a troudle- 
ſome cenſor, he plunged himſelf into all the vices, which hab 
rendred his father's name and reign ſo odious, and exerciſed a 
moſt cruel tyranny over his ſubjects. ; : 

The Egyptians, not being able to bear the grievances they His ſubs 
ſuffered under his arbitrary adminiſtration, entered into a con- jects re- 
ſpiracy, with a deſign to depoſe him, which they were very volt; 
near putting in execution. o extricate himſelf out of theſe but are re- 

difficulties, he appointed Polycrates his prime miniſter, who duced by 
| | was Policrajeis 
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was a man of great abilities, and had been general under his | 
father at the famous battle of Raßhia. By his means, having | 
got the better of the rebels, their leaders, Who were the chief 


lords of the country, capitulated, and ſubmitted upon certain 


conditions. The king, however, forfeited his promiſe to 
them, and cauſed them all to be put to death; which treache. | 
rous conduct involved him in new difficulties, from which he 


was again delivered by the wiſdom of Polycrates. 


He maintained, during his whole reign, a ſtrict friendſhip . 


with the Romans. Livy tells us, that he offered them 100 | 
pounds weight of gold, and 20,000 of ſilver to carry on the war 
againſt Antiochus the great, and that he afterwards fent an en- 
baſſy to Rome, to congratulate the ſenate on the flight of Ant:z- | 
chts, and to offer them, in his name, and in that of his queen 
Cleopatra, who was the daughter of Antiochus, what ſhips, mo- 
ney, or proviſions they wanted, to purſue the war with the 
king of Syria. Ptolemy alſo cultivated with care the friendſhip 8 
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of the Achzan republic, but while he was preparing to enter | 
into an offenſive and defenſive alliance with them, he was cut | 
off by poiſon. After reducing his rebellious ſubjects, he me- 


£ 


ditated a war with Seleucus, king of Syria; but as his finances 
were exhauſted, one of his chief officers aſked him, by whiat | 
means he would raiſe money to ſupport the expences of the in- | 
tended war; he replied, tha: his friends were his treaſure ; which |} 
anſwer being ſpread abroad among the chief men about him, they 


inferred from thence, that he intended to carry on the war with 


their fortunes and eſtates, and, to prevent this evil, cauſed poi- | 


The death fon to be given him, of which he died in the 24th year of his reign, 
of Ptolemy He left two ſons, both under age, namely, Ptolemy Philometor, 
Epiphanes. and Ptolemy Phyſcon, and one daughter, by name Cleopatra. 


Piolemy Ptolemy Philometor, who was but fix years old, ſucceeded his | 
Philome. father, under the guardianſhip of his mother Cleopatra, who 


tor. overned for eight years with great prudence and moderation. 


Bef. Ch. Upon her death, the regency fell to Lannæus, a nobleman of | 


176. gut diſtinction in that country, and to Eulæus, an eunuch. 


heſe no ſooner entered upon the adminiſtration, than they 


War be- demanded Cœle-Syria and Paleſtine of Antiochus Epiphanes. This 
tween him demand occaſioned a war between the two crowns, in the 


and the courſe of which Philometor, either of his own accord, delivered 
king of himſelf to Antiochus, or, according to ſome, was taken priſoner 


Syria, by that prince. The Alexandrians, looking upon him as loſt, 


declared his younger brother king, who at firſt aſſumed the ſur- 


name of Huergetes, Phyſcon being afterwards given to him on 
account of his prominent belly. Antiochus, returning ſoon after 
into Egypt, conquered the whole kingdom, except Alexandria, 
and left Ph:lometor in poſſeſſion of the throne. His deſign was, 
to kindle a war betwixt the two brothers; but Philometor, con- 
cluding an accommodation with Phyſcon, Antiochus again in- 
vaded Egypt, from which, however, he was obliged to depart, 
by the peremptory command of the Roman ambaſſadors. 
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The two brothers, after the retreat of Antiochus, quarrelled He reigns 
with each other, and the diviſions between them roſe to ſuch a Jointly 
height, that the Roman ſenate ordered their ambaſſadors in Syria with kis 
to proceed to Alexandria, and uſe their utmoſt endeavours to brother 
reconcile the two kings. Before the two ambaſſadors reached P/. 
Feoypt, Philometor, being expelled the kingdom by Phyſcon, : 
failed to Brunduſium, and travelled from thence to Rome on Is obliged 
foot, meanly dreſſed, and with very few attendants. He refuſed to take 
the royal equipage that was brought to him on the road by De- refuge at 
metrius, the ſon of the late king of Syria, who was then an hoſ- Rome. 
tage at Rome, and took up his lodging in the private houſe of a 
painter of Alexandria, his ſubject. The ſenate was no ſooner 
informed of his arrival, but they ſent for him, and excuſed 
themſelves for not having received him with thoſe ceremo- 
nies which were uſual on ſuch an occaſion. After deſiring him 
to quit the habit in which he came, and to fix a day for an au- 
dience of the ſenate, he was conducted to lodgings ſuitable to 
his dignity, and the quæſtor was ordered to ſupply him, at the 
public expence, with all things neceſſary. 2 

The ſenate decreed his reſtoration; and ſending two of their The Re- 
own body with him to Alexandria, an accommodation was ef- Mans re- 
fected between the two brothers, in virtue of which Phy/con concile 
was put in poſſeſſion of Lybia and Cyrene, and Philometor of all " "WY 
Egypt and the ifland of Cyprus, each of them being declared in- yy). 
dependant of the other. Not long after, Phy/con, being diſſa- _ an 
tisfied with the part allotted him, ſent ambaſladors to Rome, as ae. 
defiring that Cyprus might be alſo aſſigned him. He even went n mo 
in perſon to Rome to ſolicit it, and the ſenate being no ways ſeru- 75 e 
pulous to violate the late partition, granted him what he de- £974 to 
manded. | : ; een. 

Phyſcon, during his reſidence at Rome, fell in love with Cor- 
nelia, the mother of the Gracch:, who was the pattern of her 
ſex, and the prodigy of her age: but ſhe being the daughter of 
Scipio Africanus, and the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who had 
been twice conſul, and once cenfor, deſpiſed the offers made to 
her by Phyſcon, thinking it more honourable to be one of the 
firſt matrons in Rome, than to reign with Phy/con in Tybia and 
3 fet out from Rome with the two ambaſſadors, who v7 
were to put him in poſſeſſion of Cyprus. One of the ambaſſa- . 
dors, on his arrival at Alexandria, found Philometor no ways 
inclined to comply with the decree of the ſcnate. Phyſcon, 
who had gone to Kr with the other, ſent him alſo to aſſiſt 
his collegue. Philometor treated them both tor forty days with ee, 
great kindneſs; but when they inſiſted upon a poſitive anſwer, Penny 
he told them, that he was reſolved to ſtand to the firſt treaty, — | 
and would hearken to no other. With this anſwer, one of the P- 
ambaſſadors returned to Phyſcon, and the other to Rome. The Gi 

The Cyreneans, in the mean time, being informed of the ill Mt 
conduct of Phyſcon, during his ſhort reign at Alexandria, re- 
lolved to keep him out of Heir country by force. 
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The death but died a few days after of the wounds he received in the en- 
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and 
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marched againſt the Cyreneans with all his forces ; but being de- 
feated by them, he ſent a ſecond embaſly to Rome, to renew his 
complaints againſt his brother. The ſenate, to expreſs their 


reſentment againſt Phhilametor for not ſubmitting to their decree, | 


renounced all friendſhip and alliance with him, and ordered his 
ambaſſadors to leave the city in five days. | 
Phyſcon, having ſoon after re-eſtabliſhed himſelf at Cyrene, 


was one night attacked by ſome aer who wounded him 

or dead upon the ſpot. This 

he laid to the charge of his brother Philometor, whom he accuſed 
Though Philometor was known to be | 
Trince of a moſt mild and humane diſpoſition, yet the ſenate | 
Ee to the falſe accuſation of his brother, would not hear 
the defence of his ambaſſadors, and ſent five comm iſſioners to 


ſo deſperately, that they left him 


in perſon at Rome. 


conduct Phyſcon into Cyprus, enjoining all their allies in thoſe 


parts to furniſh him with forces for taking poſſeſſion of the | 
iſland. Phyſcon landed in Cyprus with ſome forces; but was | 


defeated by his brother, and afterwards taken prifoner. Phil 
metor, on this occaſion, gave a ſignal proof of his good-nature 


and truly generous temper ; for he not only forgave his brother, | 


but reſtored to him Lybia and Cyrene, adding ſome other terri- 
tories in lieu of the iſland of Cyprus, and promiſing him his 


daughter in marriage . Thus an end was put to the war be- 
tween the two brothers, the Romans being aſhamed any longer | 


to oppoſe Philometor. 


Demetrius, king of Syria, having endeavoured to get poſ- | 


ſeſſion of Cyprus, by bribing the governor of the ifland, 
Ptolemy, in reſentment, joined Atialus king of Pergamus, 

erate king of Cappadocia, in ſetting up a pretender 
to his erown, The pretender was Alexander Balas, who, 
after he was placed on the throne of Syria, being ſuſpect- 
ed of entering into a plot againſt Prolemy, his benefactor, he 
marched into Syria againſt him, and defeated him near Antioch; 


gagement. 
mended on account of his clemency an | 
who was his cotemporary, ſays, that he was an enemy to all 
kind of cruelty and oppreſſion, and averſe from ſpilling the 
blood of his ſubjects. His mean behaviour towards Antiochus, 
in the beginning of his reign, is attributed, not to his want of 
natural courage, but to his effeminate education, the eunuch, 
Eulæus, having endeavoured to enervate him by all manner of 
luxury. He allowed the Jetus, to build a temple in Egypt like 
that of Feruſalem, being induced thereunto by Onias, who was 


Philemetor is, by all the pron hiſtorians, com- 


in high favour both with him and his queen Cleopatra. The | 


author of the hiſtory of the Maccabees repreſents Ptolemy as an 
ambitious and perfidious prince, trampling under foot the moſt 


facred laws of jultice and nature, 


ce, 
———_— 


* Polyb. in excerpt. Valeſ. Died, Sic, Polyb, Legat. 
E | Cleopatra: 


good-nature. Polybius, | 
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g de- Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, on the death of Philametor, her P:oleny 

W his brother and huſband, endeavoured to ſecure the throne for the PD. un, or 
their ſon ſhe had by him; but the greater part of the nobles declaring Eue, gezes. 
cree, W for Phyſcon, ſhe had recourſe to Onias and Deoſitheus, two Jeꝛus, 

d his who haſtened to her aſſiſtance with an army of their countrymen. 


Before hoſtilities were committed, Thermus, a Roman ambaila- 

dor, then at Alexandria, mediated an accommodation, Phyſcan 

agreeing to marry Cleopatra, to reign jointly with her during 

her life, and to declare her fon by Philometer next heir to the 
crown. Phyſcon, on the day of the nuptials, murdered the Lis bar- 

young prince in his mother's arms, and ſoon after cauſed all batity. 

thoſe who ſhewed any concern for the prince's murder to be 

put to death. Tranſported againſt the Fews for having eſpouſed 

the cauſe of Cleopatra, he uſed them more like ſlaves than ſub- 

jects. His own people he treated no better than the Fezos, 

putting every day ſome of them to death for the ſmalleſt faults, 

and ſometimes merely to gratify his cruel and inhuman temper. 

In the fecond year of his reign, queen Cleopatra brought him a 

ſon, at which he expreſſed great joy; he named him Mempbitis, 

from the ceremonies which he was diſcharging at the time of 

his birth in the city of Memphis, He could not, however, for- 

bear his cruel practices, even during the public rejoicings on 

account of the young prince's birth. Upon his return to Alex- 

andria, he baniſhed all thoſe who had been brought up with his 

brother Philometer, and allowed his guards, who conſiſted of His cruel- 

Greek and Aſiatic mercenaries, to murder and plunder the inha- ty to the 

bitants of that rich metropolis at their pleaſure. Juſtin and Aa 


nus, Atheneus tell us, that upon this licence, not only the private . 
ider houſes, but the ſtreets, and even the temples, ſtreamed daily 
ho, with the blood of the innocent citizens. The Alexandrians, to 
ect- W avoid theſe repeated maſſacres, fled into other countries; fo 
he that Phy/con was obliged by edicts to invite ſtrangers to repeople 
ch; the place. Great multitudes accordingly flocked thither, and 
en- were admitted to all the rights, privileges, and immunities of 
m- the former citizens. | . 2 
ius, In the mean time, three Roman ambaſſadors, namely, Scipio He re- 
all Africanus the younger, Sp. Mummils, and L. Metellus, landed ceives an 
the at Alexandria, having been ſent by their republic to viſit the embaſſy 
JUS, countries which were ſubject to Rome, and thoſe allo that were from 
t of only in alliance with her. The more conſcious Phy/cou was of Rome. 
ch, his crimes and wicked adminiſtration, the more reſpect he af- 
- of feed to ſhew to the ambaſſadors. He entertained them during 
ike their ſtay at Alexandria with all the varieties of the moſt ſump- 
Vas tuous viands ; but they, ſcorning that rich fare, as prejudicial 
he both to their bodies and minds, touched nothing but what was 
an neceſſary for the ſupport of nature. After they had viewed the 
oft great metropolis, and made themſelves well acquainted with 


the ſtate of affairs there, they ſailed up the Nile, to ſee the 
other parts of Egypt. In this progrels, obſerving the great 
number of cities, the vaſt multitudes of inhabitants, and the fer- 


tility of the ſoil, they concluded that Et, if governed by a 
"ay "T3 | prince 


. 
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prince of abilities and application, might be one of the moſt 
powerful ſtates in the world; and were therefore well pleaſed ® 
to find a prince on the throne entirely deſtitute of every noble 


, 


qualification. 


The ambaſſadors no ſooner left Egypt, but Phyſcon began to 
exerciſe the ſame cruelties upon the new inhabitants of 41:xay- 
aria, which had obliged the antient citizens to abandon their 
country. Falling in love with a daughter which his queen 
Cleopatra had to his brother Philometor, he firſt raviſhed, and 
afterwards married, her. His many exceſſes, at length, wholly Z 
alienated his ſunj2Ets from him; but they were prevented from 
taking up arms by Hierax, his chief miniſter, who was a native 
of Antioch, and had once governed that city in the reign of 
Alexander Balas. Having entered into the ſervice of Phyſeon, | 3 
he was raiſed to the chief command of the army, and charged 
with the chief management of affairs. He gained the affec- 
tions of the ſoldiers, by paying them punctually, and endea- 
voured, by his good and wiſe adminiſtration for ſeveral years, 
to balance, as far as in him lay, the wicked conduct of his 


maſter. 
He cauſes 


men of 
Alexans- 


throne. prus, with his young wife and his fon HMHemphitis. 


andrians were {truck with 


berty : for, finding by experience that his cruelties did not keep 


in awe, but exaſperate the people, he reſolved to try whether 


he could, by uſing lenity, regain their affections. Cleopatra, 


being greatly diſtreifed by the loſs of her army, which in the | 


late battle was almoſt cut to pieces, ſolicited the aid of her ſon- 


a3 


Afterwards, upon his death or removal, the Alexandrians ® 
the young began openly to complain of the oppreſſions they groaned under. 
Phyſcon, in order to put them out of a condition of attempting 
any thing againſt him, maſſacred all the young men of the city, 
Aria to be while they were one day aſſembled in the gymnaſium. The 
maſſacred. people, being exaſperated to the higheſt degree, inſtantly aſſee- 

bled in a tumultuous manner, and ſet fire to the king's palace, 
Is driven which they reduced to aſhes. Phyſcon had the good fortune to 
from the make his eſcape undiſcovered, and to retire to the iſland of - 


Upon his flight, the Alexandrians placed on the throne his 
divorced queen and fiſter ; but he fearing leſt they ſhould be- 
ftow the crown on his ſon, whom he had appointed governor # 
of Cyrene, ſent for him into Cyprus, and ordered him to be aſſaſ- 
ſinated. He alſo cauſed the throat of his fon Memphitis to be 
cut in his own ſight, and his mangled members to be put into a 
box, with the head intire, to ſhew to whom they belonged, | 
and ſent as a preſent to ee on her birth-day. The ler- 

orror at the ſight, and, to prevent 
56 from ever reaſcending the throne, they raiſed an army, 
and gave the command of it to Marſyas. This general was de- 
feated on the frontiers of Egypt by the king's mercenaries, and 
being taken priſoner, was ſent in chains to Phyſcon, who, to 
the ſurprize of every one, pardoned him, and gave him his li- 


in-law Demetrius king of Syria, ofering him the crown of Et 
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as a reward. Demetrius accepted the propoſal without heſita- 
tion; but while he was beſieging Peluſium, the Syrians revolted, 
which obliged him to abandon Egypt. Cleopatra, finding her- 
ſelf unable to make head againſt Phyſeon, put all her valuable 
effects on board a ſhip, and ſet fail for Prolemais, where 
her daughter Cleopatra, queen of Syria, then reſided. 

Phyſcon, upon the flight of Cleopatra, returned to Alexandria, He reco- 

and reaſſumed the government. From this time he held the vers the 
kingdom of Egypt undiſturbed till the 29th year of his reign, govern- 
and 67th of his age, when he died at Alexandria, One would ment. 
hardly believe,' that a prince, who 1s repreſented by hiſtorians His death, 
as a monſter rather than a man, ſhould have deſerved the repu- 
tation of the reſtorer of letters, and the patron of learned men, 
Such, however, is the character given of him by Atheneus, Vi- 
truvius, Epiphanius, and others. On account of his extenſive 
learning, Atheneus ſays, he acquired the ſurname of Ptolemy 
the phylologiſt. The ſame author adds, that he wrote an hiſ- 
tory in twenty-four books, and a learned comment on Homer. 
He left three ſons behind him ; Apron, whom he had by a con- 
cubine, Lathyrus and Alexander, whom he had by Cleopatra his 
niece, 

He gave Apion the government of Cyrene, and left Egypt to his 
widow Cleopatra, in conjunction with one of her ſons, whom 
ſhe ſhould think fit to chuſe. She gave the preference to Alex- Prol:my 
ander, the youngeſt; but the Alexandrians taking up arms, Lathyrus, 
obliged her to admit Lathyrus to reign jointly with her. But Bef. Ch. 
before ſhe would ſuffer him to be inaugurated, ſhe forced him to 122. 
divorce his eldeſt ſiſter Cleopatra, whom he paſſionately loved, 

and to marry his youngeſt ſiſter Selene, for whom he had no in- 

clination. Cleopatra ſoon faw her daughter, whom Lathyrus 

had divorced, and her other daughter Tyyphæna, both come to 

an untimely end, as we have related in the hiſtory of Syria. 

Their fate, however, made but a ſlight impreſſion upon her, 

3s ſhe was wholly bent upon ſupporting her authority in Egypt. 

She gave the kingdom of Cyprus to her younger ſon Alexander, Clopatra 

that ſhe might from thence be aſſiſted by him againſt his brother gives - 

Lathyrus, in caſe he ſhould ever diſpute the authority which ſhe prus to her 

was determined never to part with. | „ fon Alex- 
Lathyrus having, contrary to his mother's inclination, ſent ander. 

booo men to the aſſiſtance of the Sæmaritans againit the Fetus, 

ſhe, to reſent this, and ſome other attempts of the like nature 

againſt her authority, firſt took his wife Selene from him, tho' She drives 

he had already two {ons by her, and then drove him out of the out Larhy- 

kingdom. The Alexandrians were prevailed on to aſſiſt her , 

againſt him by the following artifice : ſhe cauſed ſome of her 

favourite eunuchs, on whom ſhe could depend, to be wounded, 

and bringing them covered with blood into the public aſſembly 

of the Alexandrians, pretended that they had been treated in 

that manner by Lathyrus, for defending her perſon againſt his i 

wicked attempts. _ the flight of Lathyrus, Cleopatra kent and pla- 


lexander, and declaring him king of Peypt: ces Alixe 
F 7 bliged ander on 
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obliged Lathyrus to be content with Cyprus. This happened, 
according to Porphyry, in the 8th year of Alexander's reipn in | 


Lathyrus 
invades 
Phaeaniaa, 


Cleopatra 


marches 
thither 
with an 
army to 
Oppoſe 
hum. 
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Mar and the 11th of Cleopatra's reign in Egypt *. 


ot long after this revolution, the inhabitants of Ptzlema;; | 
being beſieged by Alexander Fanneus prince of the Jeus, | 
ſolicited the aſſiſtance of Lathyrus; but afterwards reflecting 
that they might thereby draw upon themſelves the reſentment 1 
of Cleopatra, they deſired him not to intereſt himſelf with their 


affairs. Ptolemy, however, landed on their coaſt with. an army 


of zo, ooo men, when his aſſiſtance, which was now rejected 
by the inhabitants of Ptolemais, was deſired by the Gan, 
and Zoilus prince of Dora. Lathyrus accordingly marched to 
the relief of Dora and Gaza, which obliged Fannzus to raiſe | 
the ſiege of Ptolemais, that he might be at leiſure to watch his 


motions. 


Jannæus entered into a (treaty with him, and engaged to N 
ay him 400 talents of ſilver, on condition that he would de- 
hes Zoilus into his hands, with all the places which he held, | 


Ptolemy agreed to the propoſal, and ſeized on Zoilus; but being 


informed that Jannæus was treating underhand with Cleopatra, 
in order to bring her upon him with all her forces, he broke off 
all friendſhip with him, and the following year, dividing his 
army into two bodies, detached one of them to form the jiege | 
of Ptolemais, and with the other marched againſt Alexander. 
He took Aſochis, a city of Gallilee, on a ſabbath-day, and car- | 
Tied away from thence 10,000 captives, with an immenſe booty. | 
He next advanced to Sepphoris; but hearing that Alexander was | 
coming againſt him at the head of 50, or, as ſome write, of | 


80,0c0 men, he marched to A/ophes, not far from the Jordan, 


where he gained a complcat victory over Alexander, who loſt in 
the battle 30, ooo men, or, according to Timagrines, 50,000, | 
excluſive of the priſoners. Lathyrus, after this victory, ra- | 
vaged and laid waſte the whole country without oppoſition ; till | 


Cleopatra, who was rouſed by his ſucceſs, landed a powerful 
army at Phenice, Upon her arrival, he abandoned the ſiege 
of Ptolemats, and retired in great haſte to Cœle-Syria. Cleopa- 
tra diſpatched Chelcias with part of her army againſt Lafſyrus, 


and with the reſt ſat down before Prolemars, which had refuſed 
to open its gates to her. While ſhe was engaged in this ſiege, 


Chelcias died, and Lathyrus marched into Egypt, hoping to find 
it unprovided of forces in the abſence of his mother. He was, 
however, diſappointed in his expectation, and returned to Gaza, 
where he took up his winter quarters. Cleopatra, in the mean 
time, having reduced Piolemais, Alexander Jannæus haſtened 
thither to implore her protection. She renewed her alliance 
with him, after which he returned to Jeruſalem, and recruiting 
his amy, marched beyond the Jordan againſt Gadara. The 


ä — 


* Tuſtin. lib. ix. Pauſan, in Attic. Porphyr, in Græc. Euſeb. 
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following ſpring, Lathyrus, finding all his efforts againſt Paleſ- He re- 
tine ineffectual, abandoned that country, and returned to Cyprus, turns to 
and Cleopatra, alſo, about the ſame time, returned to Egypt. Cyprus, 

Cleopatra, underſtanding that Lathyrus was treating with An- 
tiochus Cyzicenus, who promiſed to aſſiſt him with a body of 
troops to make a ſecond attempt on Egypt, ſhe rendered their 
meaſures abortive, by giving her daughter Selene, whom ſhe had 
taken from Lathyrus, to Antiochus Gripus, the competitor of 
Cyzicenus, ſending him at the ſame time a conſiderable ſupply 
of men and money. Ptolemy Alexander, in the mean time, 
being at laſt tired out with the indignities he was forced to ſuffer 
from his mother, ſtole away privately from Alexandria. The 
queen, being well apprized that the Alexandrians would never 
ſuffer her to reign without one of her ſons, prevailed upon 
Alexander to return, though ſoon after ſhe formed a conſpiracy 
againſt his life. Alexander, having notice of her deſign, pre- Cleopatra 
vented it, and cauſed her to be put to death, which was no murdered 
ſooner known, than the Alzxandrians drove him out with igno- by Alex- 
miny, and ſending to Cyprus for Lathyrus, replaced him on the ander, 
throne. Alexander, the following year, made an attempt to who is 
return to Egypt; but being defeated at ſea by the Egyptian ad- driven 
miral, he was killed as he was attempting to land on the iſland from the 
of Cyprus. He died in the 19th year of his reign, and left a throne. 
ſon behind him named alſo Alexander. | | 

Apion, the natural ſon of Phyſcon, in the mean time, main- Apion be- 
tained peace and tranquillity in Qrene, and other parts of his queaths 
dominions, and after a reign of twenty-one years, left them by the king- 
will to the Romans. In this country were the following chief dom of 
cities, Cyrene, Berenice, Arſinoe, Ptolemais, and Apollonia, whence Cyrene to 
it was called the African Pentapolis. Cyrenaica comprehended the No- 
other countries beſides the Pentapolis, which the Romans, upon mans. 
the death of Apion, did not fail to take poſſeſſion of. But they 
were at firſt very moderate in the exerciſe of their power, de- 
claring the people a free people, and only obliging them to pay 
an annual tribute of /aſer, which grew here in great quantities. 

Ptolemy Lathyrus, upon the death of his mother and brother, La:thyrus 
being delivered from two formidable competitors, began to re- returns to 
medy, as far as in him lay, the many diſorders and abuſes that Egypt, and 
had crept in during the late troubles. The city of Thebes, in takes 
upper Egypt, however, refuſing to ſubmit to his regulations, Thebes. 
Lathyrus, after defeating the revolters in a pitched battle, in- 
veſted the city, which ſtood a ſiege of three years; but being at 
laſt taken, was given up to be plundered by the ſoldiers. La- 
thyrzs not long after died, having reigned eleven years jointly His deaths 
with his mother in Egypt, eighteen in Cypris, and ſeven alone 
in Egypt after his mother's death, in all thirty-ſix years. | 

He was ſucceeded by Cleopatra his daughter, whoſe proper 
name was Berenice, Cleopatra being the general name given to 
all the females of the royal family. Sylla, who, at this time, Aleran- 
was perpetual dictator at Rome, and gave and took away crowns der II. 
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at pleaſure, ſent Alexander, the fon of the brother of Lathyrus, 
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to ſucceed his brother in the kingdom, as the next heir of the 


male line. This Alexander, when his grandmother Cleopatra 


marched againſt her ſon in Phenice, was ſent by her into the 


iſland of Cos, with a great ſum of money, all her jewels, ang | 
her molt valuable effects. Mitbridates, king of Pontus, making | 
himſelf maſter of that iſland, the young Egyptian prince was 
delivered up to him, and received from him an education ſuit. | 
able to his birth. Alexander afterwards fled from the court of 
Mithridates, and took refuge in Sylla's camp, while that gene- 
ral was making war in A/ia. He lived in the dictator's family, 
and, in a manner, among his domeſtics, till he was ſent to 
take poſſeſſion of the crown of Egypt. The Egyptians prevailed 
on him to marry: Cleopatra, who was placed on the throne fix | 


months before his arrival, and to reign jointly with her. 


The nuptials were accordingly celebrated with _ pomp | 
arbarity, | 


and magnificence ; but Alexander, with the greate 
cauſed his young wife to be aſſaſſinated nineteen days after the 


marriage. This prince reigned fifteen years, during which | 
time he made himſelf ſo odious to his ſubjects, that they at laſt | 
roſe in arms, and would have ſacrificed him to their reſentment, | 
if he had not withdrawn himſelf from their fury. He fled ff | 
to Pompey, who was then in that neighbourhood, carrying on | 


the war againſt Mithridates, king of Pontus, and in vain endea- 
voured to prevail with him to eſpouſe his cauſe. He then took 
refuge in the city of Tyre, whither he had ſent before great part 
of his treaſures, and there died ſome months after. Before his 


death he had appealed to the Roman ſenate concerning the di- 


pute betwixt him and his rebellious ſubjects; but dying before 


the negotiation was finiſhed, he declared by his laſt will the 


Roman people heirs to his kingdom, that he might thereby raiſe 


up a competitor againſt his rival Auletes, whom the Egyptians | 


had placed on the throne. The Romans thought proper to 


oo poſſeſſion of the effects of the deceaſed king at Tyre. 

Prolemy Auletes, that is, the flute-player, whom the Egyptian, 
had placed on the throne, was one of the natural ſons of Nala 
Lathyrus. Another of his natural ſons held the kingdom of 
Cyprus, where he reigned till he was, with the greateſt injuſtice, 
deprived of it by the Romans. Auletes, king of Egypt, was ſo 
mean as to contend for the prize in the public games at playing 
on the flute. He took great pleaſure alſo in imitating the effe- 
minacies of the Bacchanals, dancing in a female dreſs, and in 
the ſame meaſures uſed during the 7. lt of their god Bacchus, 
and hence he had the name of the new Dionyſius, or Bacchn:. 
According to Strabo, he was no leſs infamous on account of the 
efteminacy of his manners, than his grandfather Phyſcon was 
for his wickedneſs. 

To ſupport himſelf on the throne, he applied to the Roman 
to acknowledge his title, and Julius Cæſar, being then conſul, 
and immenſely in debt, granted his requeſt, in conſideration of 
6000 talents, that is, 1, 162, 500 pounds ſterling, paid partly t9 

himſelf 
2 


Aaflinations, Pompey, 
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jimſelf, and partly to Pompey, whoſe intereſt was neceſſary for 
obtaining the content of the people. To raiſe this ſum he was 
obliged to overtax his ſubjects, which occaſioned a general di(- 
content throughout the kingdom. At the fame time, news ar- 
ring, that the Romans had paſſed a decree for dethroning the 
other of Auletes in Cyprus, the Egyptians preſſed their king to 
demand the iſland as part of the territories of Egypt, and in caſe 
of a denial, to declare war againſt the Romans, which he re- 
ſuling, they ſurrounded his palace, and threatned violence. 
He Taped their fury, and failed to Rhodes, where he had a He is 
conference with Cato the Reman, who told him, that the Ro- driven 
mans would not concern themielves about a king, who brought from the 
nothing with him but wants and complaints; wealth, pomp, throne. 
and grandeur, being the only things in requeſt at Rome. He 
therefore adviſed him to return to Egypt, and even offered to re- 
conduct him thither in perſon. The king, however, was per- 
ſuaded by his followers to purſue his journey to Rome, and Cato 
proceeded to Cyprus to dethrone his brother. The Egyptians, The 
in the mean time, placed Berenice, his daughter, on the throne, Egiptians 
and propoſed a marriage betwixt her and Antiochus Aſiaticus, place his 
who, by his mother Selene, Was next male heir of the family. daughter 
The Egyptian ambaſſadors finding Antiochus dead, made the Berenice 
fame propoſal to his brother Seleucus, who readily accepted of the on the 
offer. This Seleucus, according to Strabo, was no leis deformed in throne. 
body than in ſoul, and the Egyptians, ſoon diſcovering his true cha- 
rater, gave him the nick-name of bioſactes, that Is, the ſcullion. 
He was no ſooner ſeated on the throne, than he ſeized the maſſy 
gold coffin, in which the body of Alexander was depoſited ; 
which crime ſo provoked Berenice, who was already grown 
weary of him, that, breaking through the moſt ſacred ties, ſhe 
cauſed him to be ſtrangled. She then married one Archelaus, 
high-prieſt of Camana in Pontus, , who pretended to be the ſon of 
Mithridates the great, though he was in fact only the ſon of 
that king's chief general. 
Auletes, upon his arrival at Rome, was received with great ex- 
preflions of kindneſs by Pompey, who gave him an apartment 
in his houſe. But notwithſtanding the protection of ſo power- golicits 
ful a man, the king was forced to go from houſe to houſe, like the ge. 
a private perſon, ſoliciting the ſuffrages of the ſenators. After ance of 
he had ſpent immenſe treaſures in procuring a ſtrong party at the »,_ 
Rome, he was at laſt admitted to lay his complaints before the „, in a 
ſenate. The Alexandrians, in the mean time, ſent 100 of their baſe man- 
principal citizens to Rome to juſtify their revolt; but Ptolemy "6 
tound means to deſtroy the moſt of them, either at Rome, or 
before their arrival in that metropolis ; which fo intimidated the 
reſt, that they declined acquitting themſelves of their com- 
miſſion. 
Some of the ſenators, however, on the rumour of theſe mur- 
ders, accuſed Auletes in the ſenate. Dio, the chief of the Alex- 
adrian embaſſy, being ſummoned to give an account of the aſ- 
ee and the other great men at 3 
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whoſe intereſt the perfidious king had bought at a vaſt price, 
declared ſo openly in his favour, that Dio was afraid to appear, 
He was ſoon after ſtabbed by an aſſaſſin, and Ptolemy, knowing | 


he could depend upon Pompey's protection, was not aſhamed to 


own himſelf the chief author of the murder, which he even | 
pretended to juſtify. A proſecution, however, was carried on 
againſt the aſſaſſin, who, though convicted by unexceptionable 
witneſſes, was nevertheleſs acquitted. An action was then 


brought by the adverſe party againſt the judges, for ſelling them- 


ſelves to Ptolemy, and betraying their truſt; but by the in- 


tereſt of Pompey the venal judges were cleared, and injuſtice tri. 
umphed. 

Though Auletes, by his ſcandalous behaviour, had made him- 
ſelf contemptible to the Romans, yet, by the powerful intereſt 


of Pompey party, a decree was carried in the ſenate, whereby | 


it was enacted, that the Egyptians ſhould be compelled by force 
of arms to receive their king. All the great men of Rome were 


ambitious of being charged with the commiſſion of reconducting 


a king, which they well knew would be attended with immenſe 
profit. Pompey was excluded, after ſeveral months warm debates, 


under this honourable pretence, that his preſence was neceflary 
at Rome. All things ſeemed next to favour Lentulus, who'was | 


governor of Cilicia; but the Sybilline books being conſulted, on 
account of an omen, C. Portius Cato, who was then a young 


man, and one of the tribunes, took that opportunity of baulking 
his avaricious citizens. He was highly incenſed at the meanneſs 
of the Roman magiſtrates, and was a zealous advocate for virtue. 


He read, af 1 to _ 0 5 — books, = fol- 

lowing words, Fa king of Egypt /hall apply to you for ſuccour 

4% him, but £4 with an army. I you uſe — na Eh great 
a 


ſenſe were convinced that the pretended prediction was forged; 


nevertheleſs, the young tribune obliged the keepers of the Hbil- 


line books to rehearſe the words in full comitia, 
Several expedients were then propoſed for facilitating the 


king's return, without diſobeying the pretended oracle: but 
the whole year being ſpent in fruitleſs debates, . Ptolemy left 
Rome, where he had incurred the hatred of the people, and took | 


ſanctuary in the temple of Diana at Epheſus. From thence he 
wrote to Ammonius, his ambaſſador at Rome, deſiring that Pon- 
pey might be named to replace him on the throne. One of the 
tribunes ſupported this requeſt, but he was oppoſed by the ſe- 
nate, in which the debates were very warm, as to the manner 
of the king's reſtoration. Cicero greatly favoured Lentulus, the 
governor of Cilicia and Cyprus, who had been his friend during 
his exile. He even wrote to him after he was gone to Cilicia, 
adviſing him to advance, without any further orders from the 
ſenate, with all his ſea and land forces to Alexandria, and oblige 
the inhabitants by force to receive their king. TIEN 
Ptolemy, in the mean time, by the advice of Pompey, applied 
to Gabinius, who commanded in Syria in quality of 4 
J abinii 


3 and misfortunes. Cicero acknowleges, that all men of 


Tice, Ml Cainius was a man of a moſt infamous character, and ready to Gabinius 
pear, undertake any thing, without the leaſt regard to juſtice or reli- governor 
Win gon. Finding that the Syr:ans, whom he had moſt cruelly of Syria, 
ed to oppreſſed, cou d no longer gratify his avarice, he had under- under. 
even taken, in hopes of acquiring immenſe treaſures, to reſtore Mi- takes to 
d on Wl 4ridates, who had been expelled Parthia by his brother Orodes. replace 
"able Pralemy came up with him as he was approaching the borders of him on the 
then Parthia, and delivered into his hands the letters of Pompey. It throne. 
dem- vas againſt an expreſs law for any governor to go out of the 
in- limits of his province, or to make war with the neighbouring 
 tri- Wl princes and ſtates, without poſitive orders from the ſenate and 

; eople of Rome. Gabinius, however, made no ſcruple of vio- 
im- jating the law, contrary to the opinion of all his officers, except 
ereſt Marl Anthony, who commanded the horſe. Gabinius rated his 

reby WM 2ffiftance very high, and was not aſhamed to demand of the 

orce king 10,000 talents, or near two million of pounds ſterling, one 

vere WW halt of it to be paid immediately, and the other as ſoon as he 

ting WM ould be C:ttled on the throne. The proconſul refuſing to ſtir 

enſe till the firſt payment was made, the king was obliged to bor- 

tes, row the money from a Roman knight, Pompey becoming ſurety 

lary bor the payment of the capital and intereſt. 

Was Gabinius, upon receiving 000 talents, left Mithridates to Gabinius 

on Wi ſhift for himſelf, and began his march towards Egypt. Anthony, defeats 
ung who was detached before him, ſoon made himſelf maſter of the Egyy- 
ins Pelaſium. Ptolemy, on his entering the place, was for putting tans. 
cls all the Egyptian inhabitants to the ſword ; but Anthony oppoſed 

ue, Wl  barbarous an execution. Gabinius ſoon after penetrating into 

ol- the heart of Egypt, defeated Archelaus, the huſband of Berenice, 

ur, and took him priſoner. He might now have put an end to the 

eat war; but he gave Archelaus his liberty, upon his paying a con- 

of WM fiderable ranſom, and then demanded freſh ſums of Ptolemy to 

d; purſue the war. Archelaus, who was a young man of extraor- 

1. dinary parts, again took the field; but after ſeveral defeats, he 
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was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Alexandria. After ſuſtaining 
2 fiege for ſome time, he hazarded another battle, which put 
an-end both to his reign and life. 
Ptilemy, having recovered Alexandria, ſoon reduced all the Prolemy 
reſt of Egypt; but he no ſooner thought himſelf in quiet poſſeſ- recovers 


fion of the crown, than he began to vent his rage on all thoſe his throne, 


who had been any ways concerffed in the rebellion. He put 
his daughter Berenice to death, for having accepted of the va- 
cant throne, when the Alexandrians offered it her. Afterwards 
he cut off moſt of the wealthy citizens of Alexandria, under 
pretence that they had been concerned in the rebellion, and 
confiſcated their eſtates, in order to raiſe the vaſt ſums he was 
ſtil] to pay to Gabinius. The king, according to Dio Caſſius, 
filled his dominions with blood and flaughter, that he might 
thereby fill his coffers with the treaſures of his unhappy ſub- 


jects. The Alenandrians, being awed by the Roman garrifon 
left by Gabinius, bore the oppreſſions of their king with great 


ſubmiſion ; but neither their fear of the Romans, nor 1 au- 
thority, 
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thority, could make them put up with an inſult to their ſuper. 


ſtition: for a Roman ſaldier having killed a cat, which animal 
was worſhipped by them, the Alerandrians made a general in. 
ſurrection, forced their way through the Roman guards, dragged 
the ſoldier out of his houſe, and tore him in pieces. 
Rabiniis, the Roman knight, who had ſupplied Ptolemy with 
money, came to Egypt, in hopes of being paid ; and as an ex. 
pedient for recovering his money, accepted the poſt of general. 


collector of the king's revenues; but Ptolemy ſoon after ordered 
him and all his ſervants to be confined. Having, in a ſhort 
time, made his eſcape, he was glad to ſave his life from the 


wicked deſigns of his debtor. Upon his return to Rome, he 
was proſecuted for lending money to > Ys to corrupt the 
ſenate, and for being an accomplice with Gabinius; but ſeems 


to have been acquitted. Three actions were alſo commenced | 


againſt Gabinius, in two of which he was caſt, and condemned 
to perpetual baniſhment. Before he left Rome, he is ſaid to 
have been reduced to great poverty *. 


His death. Auletes, notwithſtanding the unheard of tyrannics with which | 


he haraſſed his ſubjects, died in the peaceable poſſeſſion of his 
kingdom, about four years after his re-eſtabliſhment, and thirty 
after he firſt aſcended the throne, leaving behind him two ſons 
Pichmy and two daughters. He bequeathed his crown to his eldeſt fon 
and Cleo- and his eldeſt daughter, ordering them to be joined in marriage, 
patra. and becauſe they were both under age, he left them under the 
tuition of the Roman people. A copy of his will being tranſ- 
mitted ro Rome, the people e Pompey guardian to the 

young prince. 
As Pothinus, an eunuch, and Achillas, commander in chief 
of the Egyptian forces, had the tuition of Ptolemy, they, to en- 
roſs the whole power to themſelves, deprived — of that 
gas in the ſovereignty which had been left her by the will of 


Auletes, and drove her out of the kingdom. Cleopatra having | 


raiſed an army in Syria and Pale/tine, marched back to Egypt at 
the head of it to aſſert her right by arms. Ptolemy marched out 
with another army to oppoſe her, and both armies encamped 
between Peluſium and mount Caſius. Pompey, in the mean 
time, after the loſs of the battle at Pharſalia, arrived off Pelu- 
ſium, hoping to find in the kingdom of Egypt an open and 
ſafe aſylum. He therefore ſent ſome of his friends to acquaint 
the king with his arrival, and to demand permiſſion to land and 
Pompey enter his kingdom. The king, being then but thirteen years 
put to old, gave no anſwer ; but Pothinus and Achillas conſulting with 
death by ſome others, Theodotus, a rhetorician, adviſed them, as the 
the order ſafeſt courſe, to invite Pompey on ſhore, and to cut him off, 
of Ptole- which advice was accordingly followed. 


my. 


* —— — 


— — 
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Ceſar, in the mean time, being informed that Pompey had JaliusCæ- 
tered his courſe towards Egypt, purſued him thither, and ar- ur arrives 
rived at Alexandria, juſt as the news of his death reached that at Alexan- 
city. For the greater expedition, he had purſued Pompey with aria. 
ew forces, having with him, when he arrived at Alexandria, 
only 800 horſe, and 3zoo foot. He very near paid dear for his 
preſumption 3 and, to protect himſelf againſt the unruly mob of 
that populous city, which was all in an uproar, on account of 
pumpeys death, he was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in the king's 

alace with part of his men, the reſt having been driven back to 
their ſhips by the outrageous multitude. The Eteſian winds 
preventing C ſar from leaving Alexandria, he ſent orders to the 
egions he had left in 4/a to join him with all poſſible expedi- 
ton. The tumult being ſoon appeaſed, he ventured out of the 
palace, and having, by his affable behaviour, gained the affec- 
tions of the common people, he ſpent his time in viſiting the 
curioſities of that great and ſtately metropolis, and aſſiſting at 
the public ſpeeches and harangues made by the Alexandrian 
orators. 

He likewiſe began to take cognizance of the difference be- He takes 
tween young Ptolemy and his filter Cleopatra, and to ſolicit the cogni- 
payment of the money due to him from Auletes, who had only zance of 
paid part of the ſum he had promiſed to him in his confulſhip. the differ- 
(aſar now exacting the remainder of the debt, Pothinus, the ences be- 
king's treaſurer, by ſeveral artifices made his demand appear tweenPro- 
very oppreſſive; for he plundered their temples of their gold leny and 
and filver utenſils, and perſuaded the king, and all the great Cleopatra. 
perſons of the kingdom, to eat in earthen or wooden vellels, 
wege v. underhand, that Cz/ar had ſeized all their gold and 
Hlyer plate. 

What moſt provoked the Alexandrians, was the haughtineſs 
with which Cæſar acted as judge between Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
whom he not only cited to appear before him, but peremptorily 
commanded to diſband their armies, and ſtand to the ſentence 
which he ſhould pronounce. This the Egyptians looked upon 
252 violation of the royal dignity, and an open encroachment 
on the prerogative of their ſovereign, and the independancy of 
their kingdom. Cz/ar appeaſed them, by alleging, that he 
ated only as an arbitrator appointed by the will of Auletes, the 
whole power of the Roman people, who had been left by him 
3 guardians to his children, being veſted in himſelf as dictator. 

The cauſe was accordingly referred to his tribunal, and advo- 
cates were appointed on both ſides to plead before him. 

Cleopatra, however, believing that her preſence would be 
more perſuaſive with her judge than any advocate fjhe could em- 
ploy, embarked in a ſmall veſſel, with only one of her ſervants, 
Apollodorus the Sicilian, and in the duſk of the evening arrived 
under the walls of Alexandria. That ſhe might elude the vigi- Cleapatra 
lance of Ptolemy's friends, and get to Cæſar's houſe without gains over 
being known, ſhe cauſed herſelf to be tied up in a carpet, and Cr to 
was thus carried by Apollodorus on his back to Cœſes's apart» her inter- 
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ment. Cæſar was highly 1 with the ſtratagem, but much Ml 
more with the perſon of Cleopatra, whoſe extraordinary beauty by 
ſo charmed him, that he kept her with him all that night, and ca 
next morning ſent for Ptelemy, and preſſed him to receive his 
ſiſter again upon her own terms. W 
Ptolemy found by this propoſal, that his judge was become v. 
his adverſary, and being at the ſame time informed that his ſiſter WM wi 
was then in Cz/ar's apartment, he quitted the palace in a violent ar 
paſſion, and in the open {ſtreet took the diadem off his head, ca 
tore it to pieces, and threw it on the ground, crying out, with to 
his face bathed in tears, that he was betrayed, and relating the f 
circumſtances to the multitude who flocked round. The city v. 
being inſtantly all in an uproar, Ptolemy put himſelf at the heal at 
of the populace, and aſſaulted the palace; but being ſeized Ml af 
by ſome Roman ſoldiers, was delivered to Cæſar. As the C: 
Romans were diſperſed through the city, and the violence of the de 
mob encreaſed, Cæſar would have been abſolutely overpowered, n 
if he had not had the preſence of mind to ſhew himſelf from a pe 
balcony, which was out of the reach of the people, and from ge 
thence aſſure them, that he was ready to do whateyer they Wl 4: 


ſhould think fit to ſuggeſt to him. Having, by this means, w. 
e the tumult, the next day he brought out Prolem and an 

leopatra into an aſſembly of the people, and then cauſing the fte 
father's will to be read, he decreed, as guardian, that Pi: yM qu 
and Cleopatra ſhould reign jointly in Egypt, and that Ptolemy, w. 
the younger ſon, and Arſinoe, the younger daughter, ſhould 0 
reign in * He added this laſt article to appeaſe the peo - vi 
ple, and eſcape their fury, which he then greatly dreaded. 

This decree pleaſed all except Pothinus, who was apprehen- fre 
five of the reſentment of Cleopatra for what he had acted again Wi bo 
her, and therefore endeavoured ſtill to exaſperate the Alzzan-Wilſ co 
drians againſt Cz/ar, by alleging, that he privately intended toW bl. 
place Cleopatra alone on the throne, at the ſame time ſoliciting WM tu 
Achillas, who lay encamped at Peluſium, to advance with his ret 
army to Alexandria. His inſinuations had a great effect with of 
the populace; and Achillas approaching Alexandria with 20,008 fie 
regular and well-diſciplined troops, all things were again thrown . 
into confuſion. Ptolemy, at Cæſar's deſire, ſent out two ambal- of 
ſadors to Achillas, ordering him not to uſe any violence, as he to 
was well pleaſed with what Cæſar had decreed. Achilias, how- an 
ever, cauſed the two ambaſſadors to be ſeized, and put to death ha 
and advanced into the city; but Cæſar had poſted his men , lol 
well in the ſtreets and avenues of that part of the town which fn 
he had taken poſſeſſion of, that he found no difficulty in ſup-W fin 
porting the attack of the whole Egyptian army. The £21 it, 
tians, not being able to force that quarter, went to the pot to 
with the deſign of making themſelves maſters of. the fleet, andi ab. 
to cut off the communication of the Romans with the ſea. Cajal th: 
however, fruſtrated their deſign, by ſetting fire to the Eh 
fleet, and ſeizing the tower of Pharos, in which he p aceda co 
ſtrong garriſon. Some of the ſhips, when on fire, ain 1 (7 
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the ſhore, communicated their flames to the adjoining houſes, Great part 
dy which accident the noble library, in the quarter of the city of the li- 
called Bruchium, was conſumed. brary 
Cæſar fortified the quarter of the city which he poſſeſſed with burnt. 
walls, towers, and other works, and diſcovering that Pothinus, 
who attended the king, carried on a private correſpondence 
with Achillas, he cauſed him to be put to death. Ganymedes, Arſſinoe 
another eunuch of the palace, who was charged with the edu; declared 
cation of the princeſs A ſinoe, fearing, that as he had been privy queen by 
to the treaſonable practices of Pothinus, he ſhould ſhare in his the Egyp- 
fate, fled with the princeſs to the Egyptian army, who, tians. 
wanting one of the royal family to head them, were overjoyed | 
at her arrival, and proclaimed her queen. Achillas, being ſoon 
after accuſed by Ganymedes of having betrayed the fleet which 
Czſar had burnt in the harbour, was condemned, and put to 
death, and the command of the army was conferred on Gany- 
medes, Ganymedes, though a man of no probity, yet had great 
penetration and activity, and contrived a thouſand artful ftrata- 
gems to diſtreſs Cæſar; one of theſe we ſhall mention. The 
Alexandrians being wholly ſupplied by the waters of the Nile, 
which were admitted once a year into vaults below their houſes, 
and had a free communication with each other, Ganymedes 
ſtopped up the communications between the vaults in Cz/ar's 
quarters, and thoſe of the reſt of the city, and turned the ſea- 
water into the former, This raiſed a general uproar among 
Cz/ar's troops ; but by digging wells, they were ſoon ſupplied 
with freſh water. | 
Cæſar ſoon after receiving advice, that a legion, ſent to him 
from Aſia by Calvinus his lieutenant, was arrived on the neigh- 
bouring coaſts of Lybia, he advanced with his whole fleet to 
convoy it ſafely to Alexandria. Ganymedes immediately aſſem- 
bled all the Egyptian ſhips he could, to attack him upon his re- 
turn. An engagement accordingly enſuing, he was obliged to 
retire with loſs, and Cæſar brought his legion ſafe into the port 
of Alexandria. Ganymedes ſoon after, having reinforced his 
fleet, entered the harbour, and a ſecond engagement enſuing, 
C:far gained another victory, which was owing to the valour 
of the Rhodians, and their great ſkill in naval affairs. Cæſar, Cæſar vi- 
to improve his victory, endeavoured to ſeize the town of Pharos, gorouſly 
and the mole leading to it called the Heptaſtadium; but after he attacked 
had landed his troops in the iſland, he was repulſed with the by the 
loſs of above 800 men, and had almoſt periſhed himſelf : for A4lexan- 
finding the ſhip, in which he endeavoured to eſcape, ready to grian:. 
link, by reaſon of the numbers of people who had crowded into 
it, he threw himſelf into the ſea, and with great difficulty ſwam 
to the next ſhip. Whilſt he was in the ſea, he held one hand 
above the water, in which were papers of conſequence, and by 
that means prevented them from being wetted. 
The Alexandrians, finding that the Romans were rather en- 
couraged than diſheartned by their late loſs, ſent ambaſſadors to 
Cſar, demandigg their king, and aſſuring him, that 1 
r | ' | plian 
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pliance. with their requeſt, would gain over the multitude to 
him, and put a ſpeedy end to the war. Cæſar looked upon this 
embaſſy as an artifice of the Alexandrians; but nevertheleſs 
compled with their requeſt, that all the blame of future hoſti- 
lities might lie upon them. Ptolemy, early inſtructed in the art 
of diſſimulation, begged of C-/ar, with tears in his eyes, that 
he might be allowed to ſtay with him; but he was no ſooner at 
the head of his troops, than he renewed hoſtilities with more 
vigour than ever. Being entirely governed by Ganymedes, he 
attempted to intercept. with his fleet all Cæſar's proviſions, 
which occaſioned another ſea-fight near Canopus, when the Ro- 
mans were again victorious, 
An army Mithridates, king of Pergamus, in the mean time, had aſ- 
arrives in ſembled an army in Syria, which being reinforced by 3000 Jeu, 
Eęobi to marched to the relief of Cæſar. This army, having taken Pe. 
the aſſiſt- luſium by ftorm, advanced towards Alexandria; but on ap- 
ance of proaching the province of Onion, they found the paſſes guarded 
Cz/ar. by the Fews. Antipater the Idumean, partly by his own autho- 
rity, and partly by that of Hyrcanus, from whom he brought 
letters to the Jews, prevailed on them to embrace Caſs 
party. Their example was followed by the _ of Memphis, 
and Mithridates being plentifully ſupplied by both, advanced to 
the Nile, where he defeated the Egyptians, who had endeavoured 
to oppoſe his paſſage. Prolemy immediately advanced with his 
whole army againſt Mithridates and Antipater, who were in- 
formed of his march by Cz/ar, who had come from Alexandria 
The king and joined them. The Egyptian king, riſking an engagement, 
drowned was totally defeated, and in his retreat drowned in the Nile, as 
in the he was endeavouring to make his eſcape. He had reigned, 
Nile. from the death of his father, three years and three months, 
Twenty thouſand Egyptians were killed in this battle and in the 
purfuit, and 12,000 were taken priſoners. . On Cæſar's ſide 
500 only were killed, and about 1000 wounded. 
C ſar be- Czar, returning to Alexandria, beſtowed the crown of ght 


flows the on Cleopatra, obliging her to marry Ptolemy her younger bro- 


crown on ther, which was in effect giving the crown to Cleopatra alone, 
Cleozatra the young prince being then but eleven years old. Ar/inoe, 
and Pto- who was taken priſoner, was obliged to walk before the tri- 
Any. umphal chariot of Cæſar, bound with chains of gold. After 
that ſhow was over, ſhe obtained her liberty, and took up her 
reſidence in the province of Aſia, where Anthony afterwards, at 
the requeſt of Cleopatra, cauſed her to be put to death. Ca/er, 
in acknowlegement of the aſſiſtance he had received from the 
Fetus, confirmed all the privileges they enjoyed in Alexandria, 
and cauſed both the privileges and his decree to be engraved on 
a brazen pillar, He left part of his forces in Egypt to protect 
Cleopatra, and with the reſt marched into Syria, with the deſign 
of making war upon Pharnaces, king of the Cimmerian By- 
Horus. | 
| Cloopatra, after Caeſar's departure, enjoyed the crown with- 


out the leaſt diſturbance, When her brother arrived at his 14th 
N ; years 
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year, being apprehenſive that he would claim a ſhare in the Clopatra 

royal authority, ſhe cauſed him to be poiſoned.” Not long cauſes her 

after, Cæſar being killed at Rome, Cleopatra declared for the brother to 
triumvirs, Anthony, Lepidus, and Oftavius, and ſent four le- be poiſon- 
gions to the lieutenant of Dolabella, which were the remains ed. 

of the troops left by Cæſar, and of Pompey's and Craſſus's ar- 

mies. Theſe four legions were taken by Caſſius, who threatned 

to invade Egypt, becauſe Cleopatra abſolutely refuſed to aſſiſt 

him; but was called off from that enterprize by Brutus. Cleg- 

atra afterwards - failed with a numerous fleet to join Anthony 
and Oftavius, but falling fick, was obliged to return to Egypt, 
after having loſt a great number of her ſhips by a violent ſtorm. 

Anthony, after the battle of Philippi, paſſed over into Aſia to Anthony 
eſtabliſh the authority of the triumvirate there ; and being in- ſummons 
formed that the governors of ſome provinces ſubje& to Egypt her to ap- 
had ſent ſuccours to Caſſius, he ſummoned Cleopatra to appear pear be- 
before him. Cleopatra, who was then twenty-hve years of age, fore him, 
and with a moſt agreeable perſon, had a penetrating under 
ſanding and a lively wit, made no ſcruple to obey the ſummons. 

She provided herſelf with rich preſents, vaſt ſums of money, 

but above all with magnificent habits and ornaments. Her 

galley, which was accompanied with the reſt of her fleet, was 

all over covered with gold, the fails were of purple, and the 

ors were plated with ſilver. A canopy of cloth of gold was 

raiſed on the deck, under which appeared the queen, in the 

fame attire and attitude as Venus was then generally painted, 

being ſurrounded with a great many comely youths, fanning 

her like cupids, and beautiful virgins repreſenting ſome the 
nereids, and others the graces. Inſtead of trumpets were heard 

flutes, hautboys, harps, and other ſuch inſtruments of muſic, 
warbling the ſofteſt airs, to which the oars kept time, ſeeming 

in a manner to double the harmony. Perfumes burnt on the 

deck, ſpread their odours to a great diſtance, and filled the air 

with the moſt fragrant ſcents. In this manner ſhe failed up the She ar- 
Janus, which waters the city of Tarſus; and her arrival was rives at 
no ſooner known, than the citizens of all ranks crowded out to Taras in 
meet her, inſomuch that Anthony, who was CO juſtice great 
in the forum, ſaw his tribunal all on a ſudden deſerted, not a pomp, 
lngle perſon remaining with him but his lictors and domeſtics. 

She was no ſooner landed, but Anthony ſent to invite her to and enter- 
ſupper ; but the queen anſwered, that, according to the rules tains An- 
of civility, he ought to viſit her firſt, and that therefore {he ex- thony with 
pected to ſee him that very night in the tents, which would the utmoſt 
ſoon be ſet up on the banks of the river. Anthony complied magnii- 
with her invitation, and was received and entertained with a cence. 
magnificence not to be expreſſed. He invited her in his turn 
lor the next day, and no expence was ſpared ; but in ſpite of 
his utmoſt efforts, he owned his entertainment far inferior to 
the queen's. The more Anthony converſed with the fair Egyp- He is cap- 
tar, the more he was charmed with her converſation, w ich tivated by 
being attended with all poſſible ſweetneſs and gaiety, had at- her. 

VoI. III. G g tractions 
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tractions ſtill more irreſiſtible than her form and features, She 
ſoon got ſo abſolute an aſcendancy over her judge, that, inſtead 
of mentioning the complaints made againſt her, he could refuſe 
her nothing ſhe aſked, however repugnant to juſtice, humanity 
or religion. It was at this time he cauſed her ſiſter Ar/me to 
be murdered in a ſanctuary at Miletus. 

Cleopatra, to attach Anthony the more to her perſon and in. 
tereſt, made daily entertainments during her ſtay at Tarſus, in- 
viting him and the chief officers of his army to partake of them, 
and {pending on thoſe occaſions immenſe ſums of money, In 
one of theſe banquets, Anthony, expreſſing great ſurpriſe at the 
vaſt number of gold cups, enriched with jewels, which were 
diſplayed on all ſides, the queen told him, that ſince he admired 
ſuch trifles, he was very welcome to them, and immediately 
ordered her ſervants to carry them all to his houſe. In one of 
theſe feaſts happened what Pliny, and after him Macrobius, re- 
lates of the queen's profuſeneſs. The queen had at her ears 
two of the largeſt and fineſt pearls that ever had been ſeen, 
each of them being valued at 52,500 pounds ſterling ; one of 
theſe ſhe cauſed to be diſſolved in vinegar, and then ſwallowed 
it, to ſhew how much ſhe could ſpend at one draught. 

Anthony being obliged by his affairs to leave T arjus, Cleopatra 
took leave of him at Tyre, whither ſhe had accompanied him. 


He ſpends The triumvir was now ſo taken with her charms, that he could 
the winter not live without her, and appointing Plancus to be his lieute- 


with her 


at Alexan- 


4. Us 


His im- 
prudent 
conduct. 


nant in Aſia Minor, and Saxa in Syria, he haſtened after her to 
Alexandria, and there ſpent the whole enſuing winter with her 
in ſports, banquets, and all kinds of diverſions. While he was 
thus amuſing himſelf with trifling diverſions, and indulging in 
all kinds of Why: Labienus, at the head of a Parthian army, 
made great conqueſts in Syria, which obliged him to take his 
leave of — early in the ſpring. As he was on his march 
againſt the Parthians, he altered his meaſures, and returned to 
9 where he reconciled himſelf with the young Octavius, 
and married his ſiſter Octavia, a woman of extraordinary merit. 
He ſoon, however, left his young wife, and returned to Cleopa- 
tra, with whom he indulged himſelf in riot and voluptuouſneſs. 

The ſpring following ſhe went to Syria, to accompany him 
in his expedition againit the Parthians, and influenced him to 
commit ſuch flagrant acts of cruelty, as rendered his name and 
government odious to the whole nation. Many Syrian lords 
were, on falſe pretences, put to death, that ſhe might have their 
forfeited eſtates. Anthony ſet out on his march without the 

ueen; but being eager to return to her again, he conducted 
the affairs of the campaign with great indiſcretion, and came 
back to Syria with the loſs of 60,000 of his troops. Cleopatra, 
upon his return, went to him to Lexzcecome, a caſtle in Phœnice, 
where they ſpent their time in feaſting and revelling. She car- 
ried with her cloaths for the poor remains of his ſhattered troops, 
which, with a large donative in money, were diſtributed among 
the ſoldiers in her name, though the money was given by Anti 
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who accompanied her into Egypt, where they ſpent the winter 
in all manner of voluptuouſneſs. 


Anthony, the following ſpring, again propoſing to march into He be- 
parthia, beſtowed on Cleopatra all Cyrene, Cyprus, Cœle- Syria, flows ſe- 
2 g 0 Flex veral pro- 
boundleſs ambition, however, not being ſatisfied, ſhe ſollicited vinces on 
him very earneſtly to put to death Herod king of Judæa, and her. 


ſfurcd, and Phœnice, with great part of Cilicia and Crete. 


Malchus king of Arabia Petræa, that their kingdoms might be 
thereupon granted to her. Authony would not, by any means, 
comply with her requeſt ; but, to quiet her, gave her that part 
of the kingdom of Malchus which bordered upon Egypt, and out 
of Herod's the territory of Jericho, with the balſam gardens. 
Cleopatra accompanied him in his march as far as the Euphrates, 
and on her return was ſplendidly entertained at Feru/a/em by 
Herod. Anthony, at the concluſion of the campaign, put his 


army into winter- quarters in Armenia, and haſtened back to 
flexandria, which city he entered in a triumphal chariot, being 


431 


their beſt apparel. 


tatra, he gave to Alexander 


be conquered : to Cleopatra, the twin-ſiſter of Aerauder, he 
gave Lybia and Cyrene ; and to Ptolemy, Phenice, Syria, Cili- 
aa, and all the countries of Aſia Minor from the Euphrates to 


the Helleſpont, conferring on each of them the title of ing 2 


lings. At the ſame time he obliged Cleopatra to take the name 
of Vi, aſſuming to himſelf that of Oſiris, and both of them af- 
fected from thenceforth to appear in public in the dreſs which 
was deemed peculiar to thoſe deities. 

The following year Anthony, when he had entered Parthia, 
was informed that Ofavius had ſtirred up the people of Rome 
zainſt him. Hereupon, he dropped the Parth:az expedition, 
and detaching Canidius, one of his lieutenants, with ſixteen le- 
gions to the coaſts of the Jonian ſea, he haſtencd after him to 
Epheſus. In this journey he carried Cleopatra with him, who 
proved his ruin. His friends carneſtly entreated him to ſend 
her back to Alexandria; but ſhe, fearing left in her abſence 
Anthony, by Oftavia's mediation, ſhould be reconciled to Cz/ar, 
left no ſtone unturned to obtain leave to accompany him. At 
aft gaining Canidius, by rich preſents, to ſpeak in her favour, 
te prevailed upon him to comply with her requeſt, She ac- 
erangly accompanied him to Samos, Where the greateſt part 
822 0; 


received in the forum by Cleopatra, who waited for him, feated 
on a golden throne, which was placed on a ſcaffold overlaid 
with ſilver, and ſurrounded by the chief lords of the court in 


A few days after, Anthony having feaſted, at an immenſe His wild 
charge, all the people of Alexandria, ſummoned them to meet conduct. 
in the gymnaſium ; and there, being ſeated on a throne of gold, 
and Cleopatra by him on another, he proclaimed Cæſarion, the 
ſon of Cleopatra and Fulius Ceſar, king of Egypt and Cyprus, in 
conjunction with his mother. As he himſelf had three children 
by the ſame Cleopatra, ag fo Alexander, Ptolemy, and Cleo. 

rmenia, Media, Parthia, and all 
the countries from the Euphrates to the Indus, when they ſhould 
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of their troops had their rendezvous. From thence they ſailed 
to Athens, and in both theſe places ſpent their time chiefly in | 
luxury, pomp, and voluptuouſneſs. Cleopatra ſpared no paing. | 
to obtain the ſame marks of affection and eſteem from the Athe- 
nians that they had conferred on Ofavia ; but ſhe could only | 
extort from them ſome forced civilities. g 

Anthony, after conſulting with his friends, declared war 


clares war againſt Cz/ar, and divorced his ſiſter Octauia. His preparations 


againſt 
Caiſar. 


Is totally 
defeated 
at Adcium. 


for the war were ſo far advanced, that if he had attacked his 
rival without loſs of time, the advantage would probably have 
been on his ſide; but, to gratify his luxury, he put off taking 
the field till next year. Octavius, in the mean time, aſſembled 
a conſiderable fleet and army, and declared war againſt Cleopa- 
tra. Anthony, after ſeveral encounters by ſea and land, was 
prevailed upon by Cleopatra to put all to the iſſue of a ſea-fight, 
which was the worſt counſel that could be given him, his land- 
forces being far ſuperior both in number and bravery to thoſe of 
the enemy; whereas, he had been obliged to burn many of his 
ſhips for want of rowers and mariners, and the reft were but 
very indifferently manned. | : 

This memorable battle was fought at the mouth of the An- 
bracian gulf, near the ſmall city of Actium, in ſight of both ar- 
mies. The victory continued doubtful, till Cleopatra, fright- | 
ened with the noife of the battle, which appeared very dreadful # 
to her, betook herfelf to flight before ſhe was in any danger, 


and drew after her the whole Egyptian ſquadron, conſiſting of 


60 large ſhips. Anthony, ſeeing her fly, made after her as if he 
had been quite deſtitute of his underſtanding, and by his flight | 
yielded the victory to Cæſar. As ſoon as Anthony came up with 
Cleopatra's galley, he went on board it, and ſitting down in the 
row, and leaning his elbows on his knees, and his head on 
oth his hands, he continued in that poſture for three days, 
reflecting with profound melancholy on his ill conduct. Ar- 
riving on the third day at Tenarus in Laconia, he at length faw | 
and converſed with Cleopatra as uſual. From Tenarus Cleopatra 
failed to Alexandria, whither ſhe was ſoon after followed by 
6 tg whoſe land army under Canidius had furrendered to 
Cajar. | | ; 
Cleopatra ſailed into the harbour of Alexandria with crowns | 
on the prows of her ſhips, as if ſhe had obtained ſome ſignal 
victory; and having, by this means, got admiſſion into her 
metropolis, ſhe put all thoſe to death who were any ways averſe 
to her, to prevent the tumults which ſhe feared they might} 
raiſe, when the true ſtate of her affairs ſhould be known. To 
avoid falling into the hands of Cz/ar, ſhe undertook the carry- 
ing of her ſhips in the Mediterranean into the Red Sea over the 
iſthmus of ſeventy miles that lay between them. ©. Didius, 
however, who had ſeized on Syria for Cæſar, prevailed on the 
Arabians, who inhabited the coaſts of the Red Sea, to burn all 
the ſhips ſhe tranſported over, and the others ſhe had there be- 
fore. Anthony, on his arrival at Alexandria, declined ſeeing 
Cleapatra; 
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Cleopatra; but ſhut himſelf up in a houſe which he cauſed to be 
built on the ſhore, ſeQueſtering himſelf from the company and 


converſation of all men. But he did not long reliſh this way 


of living. His paſſion for Cleopatra ſoon revived, and drew him 
from his retirement to the queen's palace, where he ſpent the 
remaining part of his life in his uſual exceſſes of luxury, vo- 
luptuouſneſs, and folly. 
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Both he and Cleopatra tried, but without ſucceſs, to appeaſe He and 
Oftavius. They ſent three different embaſſies to him, and of- Clecpa:ra 
fered at length to reſign all, and live a private life in Athens, or eideavour 
any other place he ſhould appoint. The only thing they de- ia vain to 
ſired was, that the kingdom of Egypt might be given to Cleo- appeaſe 
patras children. Cleopatra deſired her ambaſſadors to treat fe- Cz/ar, 


parately for herſelf, and ſent privately by them to Octavius a 
ſceptre, a crown, and chair of gold, reſigning as it were all her 
ower and authority to him. Cæſar accepted her preſents, and 
in public told her ambaſſadors, that if ſhe would lay down her 
arms and reſign her kingdom, he would then conſider whether 
ſhe ſhould be treated with rigour or mercy ; but privately he 
promiſed her impunity, and even her kingdom, in caſe ſhe 
would put Anthony to death. He would not to much as ſee the 
ambaſſadors of Anthony; but being deſirous of having Cleopatra in 
his power, he ſent her ſeveral meſſages, promiſing to treat her 
with great kindneſs if ſhe would kill Anthony, who was the 
author of all her misfortunes. This ſhe would not aſſent to; 
but promiſed to deliver both him and her kingdom into his 
hands. 
She accordingly ordered the ſtrong city of Peluſium to be be- 
trayed into his hands, tho' it was in a condition of holding out 
a long ſiege. Anthony, in the mean time, had marched againſt 
Peritonium, the key of Egypt on the weſtern ſide, the garriſon 
of which conſiſted chiefly of troops which had ſerved under 
him. When he approached the wall to harangue them, Cor- 
nelius Gallus, the governor, cauſed all the trumpets to be 
ſounded, which prevented his diſcourſe from being heard. Gallus 
afterwards repulſed his land forces, and by a ſtratagem hemmed 
in his fleet, which he totally deſtroyed. After this defeat, An- 
thony hearing that Peluſium was taken, haſtened to the defence 
of Alexandria. On his arrival, Cleopatra, the better to conceal 
her treachery, cauſed her jewels and moſt valuable effects to 
be removed from the palace to a monument of a wonderful 
ſtructure which ſhe built near the temple of LJlis. Whither 
likewiſe ſhe conveyed a great quantity of perfumes, aromatic 
wood, and flax, giving out, that ſhould the town be taken, ſhe 
would ſet fire to that pile, and conſume herſelf and her treaſures 
in the flames. Cæſar ſoon after arrived before Alzxandria, and 


encamped in the Hippodrome. 


Anthony, who was ignorant o 
ſolved upon a vigorous defence, an 


f the intrigues of Cleopatra, re- Cleopatra 
d ſallied out upon the ene- betrays 


my's horſe, before they had time to refreſh themſelves. Hav- 4nthony. 


ing entirely defeated them, he returned victorious into the city, 
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and amidft the loud acclamations of the Alexandrians, threw 
himſelf, armed as he was, at Cleopatra's feet, and kiſſed her 
hand. Anthony made another ſally, but was repulſed with great 
loſs; the E2y/tians having, by Cleopatra's orders, abandoned 
him in the heat of the engagement. Hereupon his friends told 
him in plain terms, that Cleopatra betrayed him; but inſtead of 
believing them, he expreſſed great wrath againſt thoſe who 
ſcemed to ſuſpect her. Early next morning he ſailed out with 
his fleet to attack that of the enemy ; but the Egyptian fleet, in 
compliance with the orders of Cleopatra, going over to Octa- 
vis, he haſtened back to his land army; but was greatly ſur- 
priſed when he found that they had all, to a man, deſerted to 
the enemy. He now gave credit to what his friends had told 
him of the queen's perhdy, and in the height of his deſpair ſent 
to challenge Cz/ar to a ſingle combat; but received for an- 
ſwer, that if he was tired of life, there were other ways to die 

beiides that. 1 
Seeing himſelf betrayed by Cleopatra, and ridiculed by Cæſar, 
he flew to the palace, with a deſign to kill the perfidious queen; 
but ſhe, by a timely flight, eſcaped his fury, and ſhut herſelf 
up in the above-mentioned monument, with two of her maids 
and one of her eunuchs, cauſing it to be given out that ſhe had 
killed herſelf, to avoid falling into the enemy's hands. Anthony 
too credulouſly believing the news, ſhut himſelf up in his 
apartment with a faithful flave called Eros, who had long before 
promiſed to kill him when the ſtate of his affairs ſhould require 
that mournful office at his hands. He now put Eros in mind 
of his promiſe, and commanded him to run him thro” with the 
ſword he put into his hand. But the ſlave, full. of affection, 
reſpect, and fidelity to his maſter, ſtabbed himſelf with it, and 
Anthony fell dead at his feet. Anthony, encouraged by his example, fell 
gives him- upon his ſword, and gave himſelf a mortal wound. As he was 
ſelf a mor- Wallowing in his blood, Dicmedes, the queen's ſecretary, came 
tal and informed him that ſhe was alive. He no ſooner heard the 
wound, name of E mentioned, than he opened his dying eyes; 
. and ſuffering his wound to be dreſſed, cauſed himſelf to be car- 
35 CON- ried to the gate of the monument, which Cleopatra would not 
veyed to ſuffer to be opened, for izar of ſome ſurprize. Some ropes, 
Cicopais a, however, hanging down from the top of the monument, An- 
theny was made fait to theſe ; and Cleopatra, aſſiſted by her two 
women, with much ado drew him up. As ſoon as ſhe had 
taken him in, ſhe laid him on a bed, and there after having ex- 
preſſed her grief and concern in the moſt tender and affecting 
terms, ſhe cut off his hair, according to the ſuperſtition of the 
Pagans, who looked upon this as a relief to thoſe who died of 

a violent death, f | 

and dies. Anthony having, by a draught of wine, raiſed his drooping 
ſpirits, endeavoured to comfort Cleopatra in the beſt manner he 


life and kingdom, provided ſhe could do it with honour, and 
to truſt none of Cz/ar's friends but Preculeivzs, With theſe 
words 


could, and adviſed her to conſult her own intereſt to ſave her 
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words he expired; and the ſame moment Proculeius arrived at 
the monument, and urged the queen to ſurrender, and truſt 
herſelf to the generoſity of the conqueror. Proculeius not be- 
ing able to prevail with her, O#avius ſent Cornelius Gallus, a 
man of great learning and eloquence, to viſit her ; and while 
he amuſed her with tine ſpeeches, Proculeius, with two ſervants 
ſcaled the wall with a ladder, and haſtened down to the gate 


carried about with her; but was prevented by Procul-ius, who 
wreſted it from her, and ſhook her robes leſt ſhe ſhould have 
any weapon or poiſon concealed in them ; exhorting her at the 
ſame time to be of good cheer, and to confide in the goodneſs 
and clemency of the conqueror. | 


tribunal, he commanded the citizens, who in great fear and 
conſternation lay proſtrate at his feet, to ſtand up; and then, 


them; firſt, for the ſake of Alexander their founder; ſecondly, 
on account of the beauty and greatneſs of their city; and, laſtly, 
for the ſake of Arius their fellow citizen. 


to comfort the queen, and alk her, in his name, whether ſhe 
had any requeſt to make him. Cleopatra begged to be al- 


difficulty. She ſpared no coſt to render his interment magni- 
ficent, according to the cuſtom of Egypt. She cauſed his body 
to be embalmed with the moſt exquiſite perfumes of the eaft, 
and placed it in the tombs of the kings of Egypt. The exceſs 
of her affliction, and the pain ſhe felt in her breaſt, which be- 
came inflamed and ulcerated from the blows ſhe gave it in the 
tranſports of her forrow, throwing her into a fever, the reſolv- 


cad, on pretence of her illneſs, to abſtain from food, and by that 

: means put an end to her days. Czjar ſuſpecting her deſign, 

" prevailed with her to take patiently whatever food or phyſic was 

' offered to her, by threatning, if ſhe refuſed, to treat her chil- 

5 dren with ſeverity. VE : | 

f When ſhe was pretty well recovered, he himſelf, after having Cleopatra 
aſked her permiſſion, made her a viſit. Acc to Dio, the attempts 

received him in a room magnificently furniſhed, ſhe herſelf Iy- in v-1 to 

: ing on a very rich couch but Plutarch fays, that when Cz/ar captivate 

K vitited her, her face was ſtrangely disfigured, her hair in difor- him. 


der, her eyes ſunk, and her boſom covered with wounds and 
5 bruiſes ; but the grace and vivacity „ cn = beauty, 
a were not, however, wholly extinguiſhed. She endeavoured, 
5 tho in vain, to make a conqueſt of the young victor; but whe- 
ther her charms had no longer the ſame power, or that ambi- 
Y tion was the ruling paſſion of Octavius, he was not affected 
either with her perſon or converfation, She was far from be- 
G g 4 ing 


in an 1 harangue, told them, that he freely pardoned 
2 


Ceſar being now in poſſeſſion of Alexandria, ſent Proculzins 


lowed to bury Anthony; which requeſt was granted her without 
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where ſhe was conterring with Gallus. Cleopatra, upon ſeeing C 
him, attempted to ſtab herſelf with a dagger, which ths — 5 yy 


Ofavius, quickly after, entered Alexandria, talking with Ce/ar en- 
Arius, a native of the place, who had been his preceptor. ters Alex- 
He went directly to the gymnaſium, and having aſſembled a andria. 
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ing inſenſible of his coldneſs and indifference, which ſhe looked 
upon as no good omen; but diſſembling her concern, ſhe 
thanked him 4 the honour, and told him, that in token of her 
gratitude, ſhe deſigned to deliver up to him all the treaſures 


of the kings of Egypt. 


Being ſoon after informed by Cornelius Dolabella, one of 
Cæſar's favourites, who had fallen in love with her, that ſhe 


and her children were to be ſent away within three days, ſhe 


firmly determined to avoid, by a voluntary death, the ſhame of 
being led in triumph. With this delign, ſhe begged to be al- 
Jowed to pay her laſt duty to the tomb of Anthony, and take 
her leave of him ; which requeſt was granted. Upon her re- 


turn to her apartment, ſhe bathed, ſat down to ſupper, and had | 


a very magnificent repaſt. When ſupper was over, ſhe ſent a 


letter to Cz/ar, and putting ny body out of the monument 
but her two women, ſhe faſtene 


an aſp to her left arm. This was a kind of ſerpent of a very 
venemous nature, which, to deceive the guards, had been 
brouzht to her in a baſket of figs. The bite of the ſerpent 
quickly had its effect, and ſhe died in the arms of her maids, 
who likewiſe put an end to their life by the ſame means. 
Some writers, however, ſay, that Cleopatra, having made a deep 
wound in her arm with her teeth, poured the poiſon of the 
aſp, 4 195 ſhe had prepared before hand, into it, and gently 
expired. | 

Cæſar, in the mean time, diſcovering by the contents of Cleo- 
patrd's letter that ſhe intended to lay violent hands on herſelf, 


as all that ſhe begged was, that ſhe might be buried in the ſame 


tomb with Anthony, immediately diſpatched ſome of her friends, 
to prevent her, if ſtill alive, from attempting any thing on her 
own life. "Theſe found the guards at the gate miſtruiting no- 
thing ; but when they entered her apartment, they, to their 
great ſurprize, {aw her lying dead on a golden bed, one of her 
maids likewiſe dead at her feet, and the other ready to expire, 
Oclavius, tho* much grieved to ſee himſelf thus deprived of the 
chief glory and ornament of his triumph, yet granted the queen's 
laſt petition, and commanded her body to he buried with all 
poihble pomp, and laid in the ſame tomb with Anthony. 

Thus died Cleopatra, after ſhe had reigned 22 years, and 
lived 39, She was a woman of extraordinary parts; for ſhe is 
ſaid to have been thoroughly {killed in Greet and Latin, and 
betides to have converſed with the Ethiopians, Troglodites, — 
Hrabians, Syrians, Medes and Perſians, in the language of each 
people. The moſt odious of vices were united in her perſon, 
profeſſed immodeſty, breach of faith, diſſimulation, injuſtice, 
and cruelty. In the midſt of her vicious pleaſures, however, 
ſhe retained a taſte for polite learning, and erected in the place 
where the famous library ſtood, a new one no ways inferior 
to the former, enriching it with 250,000 volumes of the library 

f Pergamus, which Anthony had preſented her with. In __ 
7 | | ende 


| the doors. She then dreſſed |} 
herſelf in her royal robes, and lying down on her bed, applied 
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ended the family of Ptolemy Lagus, after it had ruled over Egypt, 


from the death of Alexander, 294, or, according to ſome 
years. Egypt, from this time, was reduced to a — wo 


vince, and governed by a prætor ſent thither from Rome. 
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Oftavius cauſed Ce/arion, the ſon of Cleopatra by Julius Cefarion 


Cz/ar, to be put to death, becauſe he pretended to be the law- 
FS but he treated her children by Anthony, = f 3 N 


friends and ſervants, with great kindneſs *. 
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T has been a diſpute among the learned, whether the Ge- The Celies 
merians and Scythians were 3 the ſame, or two di- and Scy- 


ſtint nations. Some have ſuppoſed them to have been rhians 5 
originally the ſame, becauſe the ſacred hiſtorians make no men- confound- 


tion of them but by the names of their ſuppoſed progenitor +. ed toge- 


Prophane authors alſo have greatly confounded both nations, ther. 


by aſcribing names, places, and exploits to the one which be- 
longed to the other; ſo that it is extremely difficult to diſco- 
ver when they ſpeak of the Scythians, or when of the Gomerians 
or Celtes. It is evident at leaſt, that Herodotus, Ptolemy, and 
Juſtin t, to name no more, have called the Scyth1ans who re- 
migrated into Afia, by ſome names, and attributed ſome actions 
— places to them, which upon cloſer examination are found 
to have belonged to the Celtzs or Gomerians, whom they 
had driven thither out of their European territories. Strabo 
tells us, that the old Gree# hiſtorians gave the name of Sqthi- 
ans, and Celto-Scythians, to all the inhabitants of the northern 
regions; tho? it is plain, that in a conſiderable part they were 
inhabited by Celtes or Gomerians. Again he adds, that thoſe 
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people inhabiting beyond the Caſpian ſea, who ſhould be the 
Scythians, were by the ſame Greek hiſtorians called, ſome Maſa- 
etes, and others Sacks; the latter of which names at leaſt = 
onged only to the Celtes. For theſe reaſons many learned men 
have choſen to reckon them as one people, branched out into 
that variety of names and characters under which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed in hiſtory. 


The Celte: However, as the ſacred books are ſilent on the ſubject, both 
deſcended the antient fathers and modern authors have more univerſally 


1 0 the opinion of Fo/ephus, who affirms, that the Celtes, 
+ 


auls, are deſcended from Gomer, and the Scythians from 
Magog his next brother. There 1s not the leaſt reaſon to doubt 
of the firſt part of his aſſertion ; for beſides the teſtimony of 
the Few! hiſtorian, we have the following proof; that not- 
withſtanding all the various denominations they have under- 
gone, and which ſeem rather to have been given to them by 
other nations than aſſumed to themſelves, they have ſtill pre- 
ſerved their original name of Gomro, or Cymro, or deſcendants 
of Gomer, and retain it to this day in all thoſe countries where 
the Celtic or Gomerian language is preſerved in its greateſt. pu- 
rity ; as among the Welſb, who call their language Gomeraeg, 
or Cymbraeg *. To this may be added the concurrent teſtimony 
of Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, Dionyſius of Alexandria, Mela, and 
others, who mention them under the names of Comer:ians, Ca- 
marians, Chomarians, Cymbrians, Cymmerians, and ſuch like, 
Cluverius alſo proves, that the antient Celtic nation, which ac- 
cording to him included the regions of //lyria, Germany, Gallia, 
Spain, the Britannic and other northern iſles, did all ſpeak the 
ſame language, which could be no other than the Gomeraes or 
language of Gomer, preſerved univerſally among all his deſcen- 
dants +. i 
Were we as well acquainted with the Scythian nation, it 
would not be difficult to trace it to its fountain head, and to 
diſpel that obſcurity we find in antient authors concerning 
them. However, we are not without ſome additional proois 
to the teſtimony of Fofephus. Firſt, we find ſome antient mo- 
numents of the patriarch /fagog, and of his two brothers Me- 
ſhech and Tubal, in the regions of leſſer Aſa, where they firſt 
planted themſelves after the diſperſion eaſtward from their bro- 
ther Gomer 4. The deſcendants of this patriarch turning north- 
welt, and entering Europe, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that 
thoſe of Magog, inſtead of coaſting along the Euxine fea, and 
gleaning ſettlements after them, proceeded north-caftward he- 
twixt the Euxine and Caſpian, and in proceſs of time pene— 
trated into both the Scythias, the Muſcovites and Tartarians 
being antiently called Mogli, which ſeems only a corruption 
or abbreviation of MHagogli, the ſons of Magog. Vo theſe we 
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may add, that there is ſcarce a nation under Heaven that fo 
fully anſwers the warlike, bloody and dreadful character which 
the Scriptures give us of Gog and Magog, as that of the barba- 
rous Scythians. | | 

Thus was all Europe, and the northern and far greater part 
of Aſia, peopled by thoſe two famous nations, the Celtes or Go- 
nerians inhabiting the former, and the Scythians the latter eaſt- 
ward, as far as the territories of China. It appears then, upon 
the whole, that the firſt rank belongs to the noble Celtic na- 
tion, as deſcended from the elder brother; tho' the preference 
has been given to the Scyth7ans by the univerſal vote of profane 
authors, who knew not that their progenitor was Gomer's 
younger brother. 

To begin, therefore, with the Gomerians or Celtes. As Moſes 
relates that the iſles of the Gentiles, by which is underſtood 
Europe, were divided amongſt the poſterity of Japhet, the eldeſt 
fon of Noah, Beroſus and ſome others have, contrary to pro- 
bability, planted Gomer's children in /taly, Aſturia, Biſcay, and 
other parts of Europe, even fo early as 142 years after the flood. 
« Others have ventured to bring Gamer himſelf into Gaul, Tubal 

into Spain, Aſtenaz into Germany, and Magog into Stweden and 
I Denmark ; which premature and precipitate migrations ſtand 
ö ſufficiently confuted by their palpable impoſſibility, were there 
* nothing elſe to diſprove them. Gomer, as we have formerly 
= mentioned, is moſt probably ſuppoſed to have ſettled in Phry- 
- za, and his children in his neighbourhood. As their poſterity 
I encreaſed, it was natural for them to proceed {till further weſt, 
: the deſcendants of Magog having already occupied the coun- 
tries eaſt from them. 
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They accordingly ſpread themſelves by degrees through The Celtes 
Thrace, Hungary, Germany, Gaul, Italy, even to the utmoſt bor- enter Eu- 


ders of Spain. Thro' this extenſive tract, in proceſs of time, rope. 


l they became a powerful nation under ſeveral leaders; but thoſe 
who ſpread themſelves on both ſides the Rhine, and thence to- 
> wards the ſouth and weſt as far at leaſt as the Pyrenees and 
- German ocean, became the moſt famous of all, their country 
5 acquiring the name of Gallia and Galatia, while they them- 
1 elves ſtill retained their antient name of Gomero, or Gomerians X. 
” The names Cimmerians and Cymbrians, which ſeem only a cor- 
: ruption of their original name, it is obſervable were given to 
none of the Celtes but thoſe who inhabited the more northern 
f regions of Europe. In leſſer 4/ia they were called Titans and 
: Sacks, which laſt name ſignifies thieves and plunderers. In 
| Europe they ſeem generally to have been known by the names 
of Celtes and Gauls, that of Gomero or Cymro being only pre- 
a ſerved among a few of themſelves. The name of Galatians was 
given them alſo by the Greefs ; but it is plain it meant the ſame 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
with Ganls, and accordingly antient authors make them de. 
ſcended from the fame father *. 5 

Before they left Aſia, it appears that ny diſtinguiſhed them. 
ſelves by their exploits ; but theſe are ſo darkly and differently 
related, fo intricate, and built ſo much upon conjecture, that 
the accounts can hardly be relied upon. As to their actions in 
Europe, we can fpeak with much greater certainty ; however, 
we may obſerve that the poſterity of ſome of them icem to have 
continued in Aſia, Ezeitel threatning the Fews with bringing 
Gomer and his armies upon them from the north quarters, and 


3 placing the Chamarians and Gomarians the one on the 
x11 | 


river , and the other in the province of Sagdiand |. 

The Celtes in Europe ſpread themſelves from 12 and the river 
Danube, to the weſtern parts of Spain. It is difficult to aſcertain 
how far they extended themſelves northwards, whether to the 


Hyperborean ocean, or only to the Baltic. It ſeems moſt pro- 


bable, that the latter was their northern boundary for many 
centuries ; but it is certain, that in the time of Julius Cæſar, 


not only Sweden and Denmark, but the northern iſlands of Bri- 


tain, Ireland, and even Iceland, were inhabited and mad< part 
of the Celtic Gallia. Accordingly Cluverius, tho' he hath re- 
duced its extent within narrower bounds than Oytelius, who 
ſuppoſes the general name of antient Europe to have been C- 


tica, proves it to have contained the countries of Trium, Ger- 


many, Gaul, Spain, and the Britiſh iſlands ; and adds, that they 
had all the ſame language, tho” ſplit into various dialects, and 
made but one large nation, tho” divided in proceſs of time into 
a great multitude of tribes 4. | . 

n the time of Auguſtus Cæſar, the Celtic nation, tho' greatly 
abated of its former grandeur, and ſhrunk into more narrow 
limits, was, however, fo conſiderable, that it contained no leſs 
than 60 great people diſtinguiſhed by the names of cities or 
diſtricts, according to Strabo. Tacitus ſays 64; but this is no- 
thing to Jaſephus, who reckoned the number of theſe nations 
about 315, or to Appian, who made them amount to 400, 
and their cities, if the greateſt part of them were not really vil- 
lages, to 1300. | 

Ie has been diſputed whether Italy was firſt peopled by the 
Celtes. Some ſuppoſe that the ſons of Favar firit came hither 
by ſea from Greece. On the other hand, it is alleged, that the 
Umbrians are by many antient authors eſteemed the moſt an- 
tient people in Italy. Pliny particularly tells us, that when 
the Hetrurians entered that country, and made war againſt the 
Umbrians, they deſtroyed 3oo of their cities ; which proves that 
they muſt have been there a conſiderable time. Again, the 
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Inbrians are affirmed by other antient hiſtorians to have he 
the deſcendants of the Gauls or Celtes *; from whence it 200 
be concluded, that the Celtes, in the moſt early times, had pe- 
netrated into Italy, before we can ſuppoſe the Arcadians, or de- 
ſcendants of Javan, were acquainted with navigation. Plu- 
tarch indeed tells us, that the Celtes or Gauls inhabiting between 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, having taſted of the wine that came 
out of Italy, marched over the 222 under the conduct of a mal- 
content named Arron, and conquered thoſe territories, which 
had been till then held by the Ty/cans. But this muſt be looked 
upon as a late tranſaction, when compared to the early mi- 
grations of the Celtes, and does not invalidate what has been 
ſaid concerning their firſt peopling of taly. Tho' their man- 
ners, religious cuſtoms and language might be nearly the ſame 
thro all the wide territories poſſeſſed by them, yet, as we have 
juſt obſerved, they compoſed a great number of independant 
political ſocieties, which, without doubt, frequently made war 
on each other. In Spain and Italy, as well as in ſeveral other 
countries in Europe, there are multitudes of names of cities, 
towns, rivers, mountains, capes, promontories, &c. met with 
in antient geographers, and many of them even extant to this 
day; all which are plainly of Celtic origin. For the many ex- 
amples of this kind, and the ſurprizing propriety and aptneſs of 
the etymologies, we mult refer our readers to the authors quot- 
ed in the margin +. 
Tho' the 2 


ferent ſettlements; yet, in proceſs of time, from various acci- 
dents, they by degrees loſt their original name, their language 
altered, and they began to be diſtinguiſned by new and differ- 
ent appellations. Cz/ar, we find, confines thoſe who were 
called Celtes in his time into very narrow limits, their country, 
according to him, being bounded on the north by the Seine, on 
the ſouth by the Loire, and on the eaſt and weſt by Burgundy 
and Low Britany. Whether this country was called Celtica by 
way of excellence above the reſt, as the province of Holland is 
generally taken for all the ſeven, and whether the other Celtes 
were unknown to Cæſar, we will not pretend to determine. Dio 
Caſſius, however, tells us, that all the inhabitants on each fide the 
Rhine were ſtill called Celtes; and according to Diodorus and 
Plutarch, the Lo er extended from the Pyrenees and 
Alps, quite to the Scythians 4. 

37 yo conqueſt of the | mM the Celtes in Gaul gradually 
loſt their antient name, and by future conqueſts were confound- 
ed with the Franks. Thoſe Celtes who inhabited Britain, how- 
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* Solin. ex Bochart. Iſidor & al. ap. Pezron. + Wott. Archeol, 
Lluid. lexic. Pezron. Lewis hiſt. Mag. Brit. Hackew. original. Septen. 
Breerward de orig. ling. Pelontier. hiſt, de Celtes. t Dio. I. xxxix. 
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| eltes, in the moſt early ages, retained an unifor- Celtic ter- 
mity of manners, and nearly the ſame language in all their dif- ritories. 
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ever, did not ſhare the ſame fate, .eſpecially thoſe of the inland 
country, who were a diſtinct people, Cz/ar tells us, from thoſe 
on the coaſts, Theſe inland inhabitants are ſuppoſed to have 
come originally from Cambray, and to have been driven from 
the coaſts more weſtwards and northwards by future adventur- 
ers with whom they refuſed to aſſociate. Ihe Remans having 
poſſeſſed the iſland but a ſhort time, never made an entire con- 
queſt of the antient inhabitants, who abhoring to hve in ſub- 


jection, retired to the weſtern mountains, ſtill retaining the ori- 


ginal language of the Celtic nation, and the moſt antient name 
of Gomerians, By others they were called Gauls, by which 
name thoſe in the Highlands of Scotland ſtill call themſelves, 
The Engliſb, by the change of the letter & into V, which 
among them is very common, have given them the appellation 
of Y/elſh*. © | 

'Tho' the Celtes exceed all other nations in antiquity, their 
deſcent being, as we have ſeen, from Gomer the eldeſt fon of 
Japhet, the eldeſt fon of Neah, yet we have but a very imper- 
tect knowlege of their government, laws, religion, &c. Pez- 
ron hath attempted to prove, that the deſcendants of Gomer 
very early entered Oe, under the conduct of Acmon, and 
afterwards of his ſon Uranus, two warlike princes, the laſt of 
whom led colonies even into Spain. Chronus, fupiter, and 
Mercury were their three next ſucceſſors, and the laſt, accord- 
ing to our author, ſettled the Gomer:ians in Europe, then called 
Titans, into a regular government, and gave them laws, their 
name being then changed into that of Celtes. 

All this our author brings proof for from antient authors; 
and in a letter to the abbot Nzcaz/e, diſplays a noble and ela- 
borate plan of Celtic antiquities, which had he lived to have 
finiſhed, might have afforded us a much greater number of 
proofs. Nothing, indeed, is more likely, than that the Celtic 
government was originally monarchical, as well as that of other 


nations. In Cz/ar's time, their monarchs ſeem to have been 


under great reſtrictions, and the people to have poſſeſſed true 
notions of liberty. | 
What their laws were, whether reduced into a body, or de- 


pending upon the will of their ſovereign, we cannot find. Pezron, 


indeed, tells us, that Mercury civilized them, and gave them laws; 
and we are informed by others 4, that Samothes, otherwiſe called 
Dis and Diſcelta, a man of ſingular learning and wiſdom, and 
the firſt founder of the Celtic monarchy, gave them a body of 
laws and diſcipline, which he wrote in the Hebrew tongue, 
but in the Phenician character. He may be ſuppoſed, perhaps, 
to have wrote in Hebretu, from the great affinity between that 
"—— and the Celtic; and the Phœnician character, which he 
is ſaid to have uſed, was antiently the moſt univerſal, and is 
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now allowed to have been the ſame with the Samaritan or antient 
Hebrew. © But if ever he wrote ſuch a body of laws, it is cer- 
tain we have nothing left of them. However, as they ver 

much deviated from the ſimplicity of their brethren the Scythi- 
ans in their manner of life, they can no more be ſuppoſed to 
have been without ſome Jaws. for the preſervation of property 
than their warlike genius could be without martial diſcipline. 


The Curetes, and afterwards the Druids and Bards, were the Their go- 
interpreters of their laws, and judged all cauſes whether criminal vernment. 


or civil. Their ſentence was reckoned ſo ſacred, that who- 
ever refuſed to abide by it, was by them excluded from aſſiſt- 
ing at their ſacred rites; after which no man dared to converſe 
with him, fo that this puniſhment was reckoned even ſeverer 
than death itſelf. | | 

Their religion was very like that of the Scythians, that is, 
they neither built temples, nor reared ſtatues to the deity ; 
which they eſteemed ſo derogatory to it, that they even : 
moliſhed them wherever they could. They worſhiped under 
large groves of oaks, and had a particular reverence for the oak, 
attributing ſeveral ſupernatural virtues both to its wood, leaves, 
fruit, and miſeltoe; all which were made uſe of in their ſacri- 
fices and other parts of their worſhip. After they had adopted 
the idolatrous ſuperſtition of the Romans and other nations, and 
the apotheoſis of their heroes and princes, they came to wor- 
ſhip them much after the ſame manner. Jam they called 
Tarau, which in Celtic ſignifies thunder; Mercury Heus, or 
Heſus; probably from the Celtic Huadh, which ſignifies a dog, 
and might be the Anubis Latrans of the Egyptians. Mierciry 
was held in the greateſt veneration by traders, and Mars by 
their warriors. Theſe gods, according to Pezron, had formerly 
been their kings, and after they came to deify them, they be- 
came addicted to all kind of ſuperſtition, divination, aſtrology, 
magic, and other kinds of witcheries. The care of religion 
antiently was committed to the curetes, to whom the educa- 
tion of Fupiter was committed, and Cres, one of his ſons, was 
of their ſociety. It is not eaſy to trace their original. Some 
derive their name from the Celtic word Curo, to ſtrike or beat 
one thing againſt another; becauſe when they kept young Ju- 
piter concealed in a cave, they ftruck their ſhields with their 
javelins, that his jealous father might not hear his cries ®, 
Some ſay they went to the wars, and encouraged the warriors z 
bur others affirm, that they, as well as the Druids, were ex- 
empt from that duty f. The Bards, however, who were in all 
other reſpects of the ſame order, were obliged to go and en- 
courage the people to war with their poetic and mufical Com 
poſitions. 
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The Druids and Bards, Czſar tells us, were the performers 
of ſacrifices and all religious rites, and the expounders of reli- 

ion to the people. They alſo inſtructed youth in all kind of 
xo ſuch as philoſophy, aſtronomy, aſtrology, the immor- 
tality and tranſmigration of the foul from one body into ano- 
ther; which was both an incitement to virtue, and an antidote 
againſt the fear of death. Theſe they taught their diſciples by 
Word of mouth, eſteeming them too ſacred to be committed to 
writing; and it was the labour of twenty years to get all their 
hymns and doctrines by heart. Diodorus ſpeaking of the Celtes, 
tells us farther, that their Bards uſed to accompany their ſongs 
with inſtrumental muſic, ſuch as organs, harps, and the like; 
and that they were had in ſuch veneration, that if two armies 
were engaged in battle, they inſtantly ceaſed fighting if one of 
the poets or bards appeared, their fury giving way to wiſdom, 
and Mars to the Muſes. But the true reaſon was, that they 
were univerſally believed to be prophets as well as poets ; {o 
that it was thought dangerous, as well as injurious, to diſobey 
what they ſuppoſed came from the gods. 

Theſe prophetic philoſophers kept academies, which were 
reſorted unto by a great number not only of their own youth, 
but even of other countries; ſo that ap chr ſays, Greece had 
its philoſophy from them, and not they from the Greeks. Dio- 
dorus mentions another circumitance in their praiſe from Heca- 
teus, namely, that their Druids or learned men had ſome kind of 
inſtruments, by which they could draw diſtant objects nearer, 


and make them appear larger and plainer, and by which they 


Their 
cruel cuſ- 
toms. 


Their, 
bravery. 


could diſcern even ſeas, mountains, and valleys in the moon; 
which ſhews that they muſt have made ſome great progreſs in 
that ſort of learning above other nations. Other authors add 
many things in praiſe of their virtue and morality. Suctonius 
and Lucan, however, call their religion an impious one. 

It muſt, indeed, be owned, that in proceſs of time they 
adopted ſeveral barbarous cuſtoms, ſuch as ſacrificing human 
victims to their gods, as more acceptable to them than the ſa- 
criſices of brute animals. Diodorus alſo mentions another in- 
human cuſtom they uſed in their divinations, eſpecially in great 
matters. They killed ſome of their ſlaves, or ſome priſoner of 
war, if any they had, with a ſcimiter, to draw their augury from 
the running of his blood from his mangled limbs. | 

At firſt they were above minding any thing of agriculture, 
and when they came to it in time, they commonly left the 
care of it to their wives and children. In time they degene- 
rated from a plain and ſimple life, and ſuffered drunkenneſs and 
luxury to creep in among them, after they were ſettled in 
towns and cities ; which laſt they fortified, and adorned with 
{ſpacious walls, towers, and ſumptuous edifices. The Romans 
upbraided them with the ak maxim, which gives to the 
ſtrongeſt what the weakeſt cannot defend. This they acknow- 
leged and gloried in, and indeed were ſo greedy of conqueſt and 


plunder, and of defending what they had gained, that they 
| even 
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even fought with ſuch ſtrength- and fury that nothing coul 

withſtand them. They feldom gave —＋＋ to their — 
which made them be looked upon as a cruel people. Thoſe 
priſoners they ſpared they ſold to their great men, who made 
ſlaves of them, and appointed the moſt ſightly of them for their 
retinue. They were expert horſemen; ſo that conſidering 
their martial genius and diſcipline, their cavalry ſeldom failed 
of doing execution. They were no leſs famed for their armed 
chariots, and their dexterity in managing of them. Their 
other arms were bows and arrows, darts, javelins, ſcymetars 
and daggers. They likewiſe wore ſhields and head- pieces, and 
as they were divided into petty kingdoms or tribes, they di- 
vided their armies in the ſame manner in time of war, that the 
valour and merit of every tribe might be the better known. 
As a further encouragement to their bravery, it was the buſi- 
neſs of their poets to record the actions of thoſe that fignalized 
themſelves in ſongs and ſtories, which were afterwards ſung at 
their games and other ſolemnities. It was alſo their cuſtom 
before a battle to obſerve the moon, and if poſſible to avoid 
fighting till after the full of it, from a ſuperſtitious belief that 
it would prove more fortunate. They uſed alſo, like other 
nations, to conſult their prieſts or augurs upon all emergencies, 
but eſpecially before an engagement ; and nothing but abſo- 
lute neceflity could prevail on them to fight if the augury was 
not favourable. Their martial laws uſed likewiſe to be couched 
in verſe, and ſet to ſome warlike tunes, which they were 
obliged to learn by hearty, and to fing upon proper occations. 


heir language was the old Celtic or Gomerian, and almoſt Lan- 
the very ſame that is ſtill preſerved by the JY2/þ, which has Suagè. 


been ſufficiently proved by numberleſs antiquarians, who alſo 
make it evident that it was univerſally ſpoken thro' Europe and 
beyond, except that thro' length of time, diſtance of place, 
and intermixture with the Scyth:ans and other nations, it had 
ſplit itſelf into a great variety of dialects, which fill retained 
the plain marks of their original mother. Even the Gala- 
tians ſettled in Leſſer Ia, many centuries before the age of 
St. Ferom, are affirmed by that father to have ipoken the ſame 
language with the inhabitants of e of Triers, which 
was a mixture of old Celtic and Teutonic, then common to 
Gaul and Germany. This city is only mentioned by that father, 
as being in his time the metropolis of Gaul, in which he had 
made ſome abode. Thoſe who are beſt acquainted with their 
language readily acknowlege, that no tongue, either antient 
or modern, carries greater marks of antiquity than the Gomraeg. 
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Tho' it muſt be ſuppoſed, in proceſs of time, to have been 
very much blended with the Greek, Latin, and German, yet it 
retains {till ſo much of the admirable ſimplicity of the Hebrew 


grammar and conſtruction, that one would be apt to conclude 


them only dialects of the ſame tongue from which the lan- 
guages aboye-mentioned, and even the Arabic, ſeem to have 
ſprung. It is ſo near akin to the Hebrew, that an antiquary, 
who was maſter of both, has given the learned world a ſpeci- 
men of a conſiderable number of phraſes out of the Old Teſ- 
tament, which are io like in both, that they ſeem to have been 
originally the ſame, and their difference to be only owing to 
diſtance of time and place, and other ſuch like cauſes by which 
a language is naturally altered. It diſtinguiſhes caſes like the 
Hebrew, by prepoſite articles. It often changes the radical 
primitive letter of a word according to the prepoſition, adverb, 
pronoun, or article it is aflixed to. In verbs it retains the 
root in the third perſon ſingular, and it hath its aſpirations 
and gutturals more or leſs denſe, like thoſe of the Hebrew, 
Arabic, &c. That is was the mother of the Arabic, Greet, 
Latin, and German, Pezron has endeavoured to prove from a 
great number of etymologies, and to confirm alſo by hiſtorical 
facts. He has at laſt given a moſt rational account for that 
ſurprizing affinity which the learned have found between the 
Celtic, Greek, Laiin, Arabic, Perſian, High Dutch, and ſome 
other European and Ajiatic languages, which had never till then 
been tolerably accounted for X. That the Gomerians have ſtill 


preſerved their tongue in its original purity, is doubtleſs owing |} 


to their little intercourſe with foreign nations, they having 
choſen, rather than ſubmit to a conqueror, to leave their fer- 
tile abodes, and retire among mountains almoſt inacceſſible. 


The little refinements they have made in civil life, in the ſci- 


ences and arts, and their averſion to novelty and attachment 
to their antient cuſtoms, doubtleſs contributed to the perma- 
nency of their language. 

It were labour loſt to endeavour to find what their antient 
poetry was, in which their Curetes, Druids, and Bards record- 


ed all the exploits of their heroes. As to their muſic, they are | 


ſuppoſed to have brought it from Crete, where it is. ſaid to have 
been invented by reflecting on the different ſounds of the ham- 
mers on a fmith's forge. But as the invention of muſic, ac- 
cording to Moſes, is much more antient, they probably receiv- 
ed the knowlege of the art by tradition. As their warlike diſ- 
poſition did neither hinder them from building cities and mag- 
nificent edjfices, nor from affecting ſome grandeur in their 
equipages, dreſs, and houſhold furniture, we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe all thoſe arts and manufactures that tended to it, to 
have been likewiſe encouraged among them. Whatever luxury 
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they might be guilty of with reſpect to dreſs and equi page, we 


do not find they uſed any in their food. Pulſe was their com- Their 
mon diet, eſpecially that which the Greeks called Elimos, pro- food. 


bably the ſame with Lim, which in the Celtic ſigniſies millet. 
Milk was alſo a conſiderable part of their diet; but as to fleſh, 
they eat very ſparingly of it, if we except that of ſwine. 


oncerning their antient traffic, little can be ſaid. Mercury Their 
is ſuppoſed to have made great improvements in trade and com- tratic, 


merce; on which account his name ſeems to have been given 
him from the Celtic Merc, merchandiſe, and Ur, a man. After his 
death, he was worſhiped as the patron and protector of trades, 
and had every where ſtatues reared to his honour, as Cz/ar 
aſſures us. 


The antients, in their character of them, recount, among Their 
their virtues, their extreme love of liberty, which made them charact 


prefer the worſt of deaths to an ignominious ſlavery ; their faith- 
tulneſs and love of juſtice, for which ſeveral Roman emperors 
choſe them for their life-guards, and moſt nations courted them 
for their allies ; their extraordinary hoſpitality, which obliged 
them to have their houſes and tables free to all forts of ſtran- 
gers; their conjugal fidelity, reſpect to their parents, to their 
princes and chiefs ; their ar courage, and hardineſs 
under all difficulties ; and other ſuch-like ſocial virtues. Among 
their vices they reckoned their cruelty, ſuperſtition, fondneſs 
tor and extravagance in their feaſting, contempt of learning, 
and looking upon all thoſe with contempt that could either 
write or read ; their degenerating into downright drunkenneſs, 
gluttony, and ferocity, and ſuch like. 

All that has been ſaid concerning the time of their migra- 
tion from Ala, as well as of their famous exploits in that 
part of the world, it muſt be acknowleged, is built upon mere 
conjecture ; and it would be a mad attempt to ſettle it up- 
on a better foot. Sir Iſaac Newton thinks, that both the Celtes 
and Scythians had ſpread themſelves over Upper 4/ia and Europe 
long before the year of the flood 1220; that is, about the latter 
end of the //raelitifh judges. But before that time, according 
to Pezron, they had ſignalized themſelves in Alia under the 
names of Sacks and Titans, and had a ſucceſſion of kings. The 
hrit of thoſe princes, according to him, was cotemporary to, if 
not before, Terah the father of Abraham ; that 1s, about the 
year of the flood 1070, according to the chronology of his hiſ- 
tory. Tho' this learned author, in many places, has laid too 
great a ſtreſs upon conjectures, yet it muſt be owned he adduces 
jurprizing teſtimonies from antiquity, and that his hiſtory of 
the Celtes carries a greater ſhare of probability, than any that 
has been attempted concerning this antient and populous na- 
tion. His notion, that the heathen deities were Celtic princes 
reigning in Aud about the times of Terah and Abraham, ſeems 
to carry much more evidence from antient writers, than the 


ſyſtem of biſhop Cumberland, who ſuppoſes the Chronus or Sa- 
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turn of the Phenician hiſtorian Sanchoniatho, to have been Ham 
the ſon of Noah. Here the reader will find a probable hiſtory, 
at leaſt of thoſe heroes and of the Celtic and Titanic nations, 
diveſted as much as poflible from fable; and there is at leaf 
more reaſon to believe that there really were fuch men and na- 
tions, than to reject them as altogether fabulous. 

We ſhall begin with mentioning the migrations and exploits 

of the Gomerians in the ſeveral parts of Aa, before their ſpread- 
| ing into Europe. Tho' they are mentioned by antient geogra- 
| phers and hiſtorians under the names of Titans, Sacks, Paths 
ans, Celtes, and the like, yet it is plain they were really the 
| ſame people, and the deſcendants of Gomer; for they them- 
| ſelves. not only preſerved the name of their progenitor, but 
were even known by it to thoſe very authors who mention 
them under their other names, the name of Titans excepted, 
Thus Ptolemy tells us, that the Sacce were of the Curetes and 
Chomarians; and obſerves elſewhere, that the Chemarians in 
Bactriana were more civilized than the Scythians, and had a ca- 
pital city called Chomer. Pliny alſo fays, that the Perſians called 
the Scythians Sacks, from their next neighbouring nation, which 
nation could be no other than the Cez/tes. Thus it is plain, 
that bating their confounding them with the Scythians, they 
were not ignorant of their primitive name of Gomerians, tho 
they uſed in the main other appellatives. As to the name of 
Titans, our author thinks the Celtes aſſumed it to themſelves, 
ſome deriving it from the Celtic Tit, which ſignifies earth, and 
implies the ſame as Terrigenæ, or earth born : but his arguments 
in ſupport of this are merely conjectural. | 

From Phrygia then, the place of their firſt ſettlement, we 
find them under the name of Chomarians and Sacks, fixed along 
the river Zaxartes, beyond the Co ſea quite up to the pro- 
vince of Battria®*. And as we find the Saccæ in the more fruit- 
ful plains of Armenia, Gs ee Gallogræcia, and all thoſe pro- 
vinces that lie along the Euxine ſea, we may from hence form 
a kind of route how they ſpread themſelves thro” all that part 
of Ajia till their courſe was ſtopt by the $9g4:ans, who being 
of Scythian race, had probably poſlefled themſelves of that pro- b 
vince long before the Chomarians had reached that of Baciria. c 
Some of them, he ſuppoles, alſo paſſed over the vaſt mountains 74 
that lie on the ſouth of Margiana, and entered the coun-M 7 
try of the Median Arii; where having made a ſettlement, and y 
being as it were divided from or exiled by the reſt, they were MP t! 
called in ſcorn Parthians, which ſignified in the Celtic, parted or 
divided from. This origin of the Parthians is confirmed by ſa 
Arrian, Fornandes, and other authors, particularly Jin; only 
with this difference, that he makes them of Scythian ex- — 
traction, according to the vulgar error of the antient Gref 
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writers, who, as Strabo tells us, called all the nati 
the north of 4/za, Scythians and Celto-Scythians &. e 
That the Sacce poſſeſſed themſelves of at l-aſt the beſt part of 
Armenia, is affirmed by Strabo ; who adds, that they called the 
country by their name. It appears alfo from the ſame author 
that they penetrated into Cappadocia towards the coaſts of the 
Fuxine ſea f. This expedition, he ſuppoſes, was undertaken 
under the conduct of Acmon the father of Uranus, and of his 
brother Deas, where they gave their name, the former to the 
capital city called Acmonia, in which we are alſo told was a 
grave dedicated to him after he was deified t, and the latter to 
the ſpacious Doean plains near the city of Themiſcyra, along the 
river Thermodon. Proceeding to the Palus Meotis, they crofled 
into rh and gave their name to the Cymbrian or Cimme- 
rian * orus ||. It is not, however, improbable, that ſome of 
them, before this time, as we have already obſerved, had en- 
tered Europe by crofling the Helleſpont. | 
Acmon, with thoſe under his command, is ſuppoſed to have 
ſettled in Phrygia, where monuments are found both of him 
and his brother; namely, another city called 4:mona, ſaid by 
the ſame authors to have been founded by him, likewiſe ano- 
ther ſacred grave, and ſome ſpacious plains called Doeantes. 
He ſuppoſes, that the Gomerians, at this time, dropt the name 
of Sacks, and aſſumed the name of Titans, ſignifying earth horn, 
or by another Celtic derivation, ſons of the ſun. As for the 
C:ltes being deſcended from them, we find it expreſsly affirmed 
by a very antient author $, who was no friend to the Celtes or 
Gauls, and yet he ſays, that the - were of H,, the 
deſcendants or late poſterity of the Titans. If it be objected 
that the Druids in Cæſar's time did boaſt themſelves deſcended 
from Dis or Pluto, he was alſo, he ſays, a Titan prince, who 
had the weftern part of the empire, that is, Europe, to his ſhare, 
whilſt Jupiter kept the eaſtern part to himſelf; ſo that both 
Czfar and Callimachus agree in the main point. - 
Acmon, the firſt prince of note of the Gomerian or Titanic 
race, was the fon of Mon, Man, or Manens ; which ſcems to 
be implied in his name Acmon, or perhaps rather Ac-man. In- 
cluding Maneus in the lift, he gives us a ſucceſſion of ſix Ti- 
tan princes ; namely, Maneus, Acman, Uranus, Saturn, Fupiter, 
Theutat, whoſe government, according to him, laſted about 300 
years, Acmon, the ſecond prince, reigning in the days of Terah, 
the father of Abraham. 
By enquiring with the utmoſt pains ir 1 
ſays, he finds that Jupiter began to reign when Jade had at- 
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AGENERAL HISTORY 
tained one half of his age, which may be made out from Eve. 
merus, Ennius, Thallus, and ſome others, who all agree, that 
Jupiter reigned in the time of Belus, the firſt king of Aſſyria, 
The Sybillan verſes expreſly ſay, that Saturn, with his brothers 
Titan and Japhet, began to reign with the roth generation after 
the deluge. "They were thoſe whom the people called the chil- 
dren of heaven and earth, becauſe they excelled all others in 
virtue and ſtrength. Now the 1oth generation from the deluge 
exactly anſwers to the time of Abraham; Uranus, the father of 
Saturn, mult therefore have been potent both in Aſia and Europe 
in the time of Terah, Abraham's father. Beſides other mony- 
ments of antiquity, the chronicle of Euſebius, which has been 
regulated from antient hiſtories, and eſpecially thoſe which 


related to the iſland of Crete, he ſays, icaves us no room to | 


doubt of this matter. We are there informed, that about theſe 
times, that is, between the goth and Goth year of Abraham's 
life, Cres, one of the Curetes, reigned in Crete, gave name to 
the iſland, and took care of Zupzter's education. Jupiter, ac- 
cording to this calculation, muſt have begun his reign about 
the latter end of Terah's life. Nevertheleſs, for many reaſons, 
he thinks Jupiter ought not to be placed higher than the middle 

Nothing is recorded concerning Maneus, but that he is re- 
ported to have been the father of Acmon . Acmon is ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame with the Elon of Sanchoniatho, and is ſaid to 
have had a ſon named Epigeus Autochton, called afterwards 


 Ouranus ; and that, being killed by a wild beaſt, whom he too 


eagerly encountered, he was afterwards deified, and worſhip- 
ed by his deſcendants 4. : ci 

Uranus, according to the ſame antient author, ſucceeded his 
father, and married his own ſiſter T., Ge, or the earth, who is 


even ſometimes called by the Greeks Titea, which in Celtic has 


the ſame ſignification. The name Ouranus, which, he ſays, 
was not given him till aſter his death, and for which he could 
give no reaſon, appears to be derived from the Celtic, Ur man, 
and En heaven, and he probably was called Ouren, a man of 
heaven, from his being addicted to the ſtudy of aſtronomy and 
aſtrology. How long he reigned we are not told. Beſides the 


- account of his being killed by a wild beaſt, he is ſaid to have 
been dethroned and imprifoned by his unnatural ſon Saturn, 


who uſurped the throne. 

Saturn, afterwards ſurnamed Chronos, by Sanchoniatho is ſaid 
to have bcen the eldeſt fon of Uranus; but, according to others, 
he was the fourth and youngeſt, and his eldeſt brother, who 


was called Titan, did for a long while conteſt the crown with 


him, but was at length overpowered. Saturn is ſuppoſed to 
have been the firſt who took upon him the regal dignity, all his 
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ptedeceſſors having contented themſelves with the title of 
princes *. Tertullian, upon the authority of Pherecides, re- 
e that he was the firſt who wore the diadem, whence he iz 
ſuppoſed to have been ſurnamed Chronos, which in the Celtic 
ſignifies crowned, and his other name, Saturn, is moſt natu- 
rally deduced from the Phrygian Sadorn, which ſignifies ſtrong 
and potent. Tertullian alſo ſays, that he much delighted in 
wearing a red cloak, or ſhort coat of the Galatic dye, from 
which perhaps came the royal purple of the antients, which 
colour, Pezron ſuppoſes, the Greets called Coccos, from the 
Celtic, Coch, which ſignifies ed. 

Uranus, who had tome ſuſpicion of Saturn's treaſonable de- 
ſigns, wanted to anticipate him, and ſent his daughter Rhea to 

ut him to death. Saturn's mother, Titea, however, having 
forſaken her kuſband, becauſe he had taken many other wives, 
informed her ſon of his father's deſign, who not only diverted 
Rhea from her enterprize, but brought her over to his ſide. 

Having, after a conteſt of ſeveral years, driven his father 
from the throne, he ſucceeded to his kingdom, afſumed the title 
of king, and married his iiſter Rhea, which name, in Celtic, 
ſignifies a lady, as Rhey ſignifies a lord. His mother and wife, 
and another great philoſopher and conſummate politician, 
named Hermes Troſmegi/tus, who was councellor, prevailed on 
the grandees of the court, and eſpecially his other brothers, 
to ſubmit to him, and acknowlege him; fo that his dominions 


and conqueſts vaſtly exceeded thoſe of his predeceſſors. His 


happineſs, however, was ſoured many different ways ; being 
extreamly diſtruſtful of his children, who, he was apprehenſive, 

would ſerve him as he had ſerved his father, he even deſtroyed 

ſome of them. His brother Titan at length ſurpriſed him and Saturn is 
his wife Rhea, and kept them in cloſe confinement in ſome pro- taken pri- 
vince: of Ala, till Jupiter came with a conſiderable army of ſoner by 
Cretans, and reſtored his captive parents to their liberty and Titan. 
kingdom. This remarkable tranſaction is preſerved to us by Reſcued 
Lactantius, who produced it, to prove againſt the heathens, by Tupi- 
that the gods they worſhipped had been mere men, declaring, ter. 
that he ſcorned to have recourſe. to the fables of the poets, but 

would urge nothing but what was recorded as truth by hiſto- 

rians. Saturn's jealous temper was probably the reaſon why 

Rhea took ſuch pains to preſerve her youngeit fon Jupiter, by 
concealing her pregnancy from him, by being delivered of him 

in one place, and ſending him privately to be educated in ano- 

ther. According to Callimachus, he was born on mount Lycæus 

in Arcadia; and it is generally ſuppoſed, that he was educated 

by the Curetes in Crete. This pious and generous action did ra- 

ther increaſe, than diſpel, the jealouſy of his father, who, be- 

ing alarmed to find a fon that he did not know of before, not 
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only grown into years, but of courage and ſtrength ſufficient to 


overcome his enemies, was apprehenſive leſt he ſhould, in time, 
deprive him with the fame facility of his kingdom and life. 
War be- Lactantius adds, that being warned by the oracle and diviners, 


twixt him whom he conſulted, to beware of his ſon Jupiter, who would 
and Jupi- be likely to dethrone him, he invaded Crete with an army, 


ter. where his ſon had again taken up his reſidence. Finding that 
the Cretans were all in his ſon's intereſt, and that he was more 
Iikely to be entrapped by them than obeyed, he returned into 
the eee whither Jupiter, enraged at his cruel deſign 
He retires againſt him, followed him with an army, and forced him to re- 
into Italy. tire into Italy, where he was kindly received, and was admitted 
by Janus, king of the country, into a kind of partnerſhip with 
him in the kingdom, the place where he reigned adjoining to the 
Tiber, being from him ſince called Saturnia. His tomb being 
ſhewn in Sicily, it is ſuppoſed he went and ended his days in 

that ifland *. 1 5 
Jupiter was properly called Jou, from his being the youngeſt 
of Mkr children, 1 word Jou, which in al Gan es 
young, being preſerved, according to Pezron, in the Latin in- 
Jupiter flexion Jovis. He did not enjoy his kingdom peaceably. His 
wars with uncle 71tan, or perhaps one of his ſons, raiſed a war againſt 
the Titans. him, which continued full ten years, and was carried on with 
the utmoſt fury on both ſides both by ſea and land, and did not 
end but with the total overthrow of Titan and his army. This 
war ſeems to be the trueſt original of the fabulous War of the 
giants or Titans againſt the gods; and it muſt be owned, that 
this ſyſtem of hiſtory, for we dare not venture to give it a 
ſtronger name, not only gives a greater light to the darkneſs of fa- 
bulous times, but is corroborated by a much greater number of 
antient authors, heathens as well as chriſtians, than that of the 
learned Cumberland. Fupiter gave the final defeat to the Titans 
near the antient city of Tarteſa in Spain, not far from Cadiz, 
whither, it ſeems, he went in perſon with a great fleet and 
powerful army, which ſeems confirmed by Zu/tin +. Having 
gained this ſignal victory, by bringing over the confederates of 
the enemy, he reigned very peaceably to the end of his life. 
Marries After the example of his predecctiors, he married his ſiſter Juno, 
his filter ſo called probably from the Celtic, Ghuin, which ſignifies fair, 
Juno. white, and beautiful. As he was ſeldom without ſome amorous 
intrigues with other women, by whom he had a numerous iſſue, 
he was forced to bear with many rubs and mortifications from 
his jealous and revengeful queen. He carefully attended to the 
adminiſtration of juſtice throughout the many provinces of his 
kingdom, and was diligent in rooting out robbers and banditti, 
who ſheltered themſelves in the foreſts of Thef/aly, Macedonia, 
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and Ihria. As he had made mount Olympus, one of the 
delightful parts of Theſſaly, his chief * kg he was IG 
neceſſity to clear thoſe countries of the robbers, that his ſubjects 
might have freer acceſs to his court. 

Before his death, he is affirmed to have divided his kingdom, Divifion 
and to have given the weſtern, or European, part of it to his of his 
uncle Dis, or Pluto, ſurnamed alſo Ageſilaus and A eſander, kin PR 
whilſt himſelf kept the 4/atic or eaſtern part of it. He is ſaid SM 
alſo to have given the northern coaft of Africa to his nephew 
Atlas; but having afterwards either conccived ſome Jealouſy of 
him, or detected him in ſome criminal deſign againſt him, he is 
reported to have cauſed him to be put to death. 

Atlas was called alſo by the Greeks Talamon, from the Celtic, 

Tellman, on account of his high ſtature, and was alſo a great 
aſtronomer. He had a daughter named Maia, who, being 
married to Jupiter, bore him a ſon named Mercury, or Thentar. 
Juno, enraged at this marriage, plotted continual ſeditions 
againſt her huſband, who is accuſed, by reaſon of the frequent 
revolts, which he was always ſo ſucceſsful as to diſcover, to 
have degenerated into a tyrant. | 

On the other hand, the Cretan hiſtorians extolled his vir- The cha- 
tues to the ſkies. Diodorus Siculus and Ennius, upon their au- r:&-r of 
thority, beſtow the greateſt encomiums upon him for his Jupiter, 
ſtrength, valour, prudence, juſtice, for his encouraging learn- 
ing and virtue, and puniſhing injuries, violence, and robberies, 
and for his many wholſome laws for the public good. He lived His death. 
120 years, of which he reigned 62. He was buried in the 
land of Crete, in the city of Enoſſus, and the ſtately monu- 
ment, erected for him by his ſons, was ſhewn many ages after 
by the inhabitants. Cres, one of his ſons, who, at his father's 
death, was chief of the Curetes, took the government of that 
iland, the reſt of the large empire being divided among his 
friends and relations. In what manner the diviſion was made 
is not to be gueſſed at, only we find that his fon Theutat, or 
Mercury, had the weſtern part affigned to him, probably after 
the death of his uncle Dis, or Pluto x. 3 | 

Mercury, the ſon of Fupiter by Maia, was like wiſe called by Mercury. 
the Greeks Hermes, and by the Latins Faunus, the firſt appellation 
being derived from the Celtic Armes, which ſignifies divination ; 
but no etymon is found in the Celtic for the latter. He was 
famed for his learning and wiſdom, and eſpecially for his ſkill 
in auguries, magic, and philoſophy. Being active, couragious, 
and eloquent, and always attached to his father's intereſt, he 
became his chief favourite and councellor, and was alto, by the 
fabulous writers, affirmed to be the interpreter of the gods. 

An antient father tells us, that he went down into Egypt, to He goes 
penetrate further into their myſterious arts and ſciences, and into tg. pt. 
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that at his return he aſſumed the name of Teutat, which in the 
Celtic ſignifies the father of his people, though the author thinks 
he aſſumed it from the T hout or Mercury of the Egyptians *. It 
was probably from the . that he learned the art of melt. 
ing, refining, caſting, and working of metals, which art he is 
faid to have firſt brought into Europe. Having alſo inſtructed 


duces traf. his ſubjects in the arts of commerce, and compiled for them a 
fic among body of laws, he, by degrees, poliſhed that rude and ſavage 
the Celtes. nation, which till then ſeems to have made the trade of war 


and plunder their chief ſtudy and delight. On theſe accounts 
his memory was ſtill held dear to them in Cz/ar's time, who 
5 0 us, that he was held in veneration above all the other 

ods. | 

Some attribute the invention of the Olympic games to him, 
others to Hercules; but if Pauſanias be right, they mult have 
been much older, ſince he tells us that Saturn and Jupiter had 
wreſtled together at them +. He reigned, according to the 
Alexandrian chronicle, thirty-four years; but whether or not 
his life ended with his reign is not eaſy to ſay. According to 
Suidas and the above-mentioned chronicle, his brothers, being 
grown jealous of his ſuperior power and merit, formed ſuch a 
conſpiracy againſt his lite, that he was obliged to retire into 
Egypt, where he ſpent the remainder of his days in peace. On 
the other hand Livy acquaints us, lib. xxii. chap. 24. that there 
was a large tomb near New Carthage, in the time of Hannibal, 
which was called the tomb of Mercury Theutat, which would 
incline one to think he died in his own dominions. There is 
no mention of the princes that reigned after Mercury, or the 
ſtate of the Celtic nation after his death, till the time of the 
conqueſt of the Celtic nation in Gaul by Fulius Ceſar. Long 
before that time, the Carthaginians had taken poſſeſſion of Spain, 
and the Romans had extended their conqueſts over the = into 
Gallia, where they had formed a province called Gallia Narbm- 
nenſis, beſides the other provinces beyond the Alps. The Sy- 
thians, it is likely, did alſo encroach upon them on the north 


fide, and very probably ſeized upon that part of their territories 


which was atterwards called Scythia in 3 Whether thoſe 
encroachments of their neighbours, or inteſtine diviſions among 
themſelves, forced them to look for new ſettlements, ſure it 15, 
that ſeveral powerful colonies of theſe Celtes and Gauls returned 
into leſſer Aſia, where, finding almoſt every where ſome antient 
monuments of their progenitors, they ſettled themſelves there 
in ſeveral parts by main force, and gave ſome of their new-gotten 
names to them, ſuch as that of Galatia, Parthia, Saccacene, and 
others. 


Cyril. Alex. cont. Jul. + Lib. viii. 
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. 
The hiſtory of the antient SCyYTHIANS. 


CCORDING to Herodotus, Siythia was ſo called from a 
| ſon of Hercules, which was born to him in that country 
by a monſter half woman and half ſerpent. Rejecting this fa- 
bulous account, ſome derive the name from the Greek oxutco%a, 
which expreſſes the fierceneſs of their countenances and natural 
temper ; and others derive it from the Teutonic word Scheten or 
Shuten, to ſhoot, in which art this nation is affirmed to have 
been ſo ſingularly expert, by Herodotus, Lucian, and others, 
that this name 1s ſuppoſed to have been emphatically given them 
on that account, the word Scythian, according to this ſuppoſi- 
tion, ſignifying a great ſhooter or archer. The Tartars and 
Moſcovites, however, as we have obſerved, called themſelves 
Mogli, ſuppoſed to have been an abbreviation of Magogly, the 
ſons of Magog. The name Scythian might be either given to 
them by other nations, or perhaps by the Celtes, whoſe language 
originally differed little aches from the Scythian or Teutonic. 

he vaſt territory which the Scythians inhabited was divided 


into Scythia in Europe and Scythia in Aſia, including alſo the Its vaſt 


two Sarmatias, or Sauromatias according to the Greeks, now 
the Circaſſian Tartary, which lay between the two Scythias. 
daurom tia was allo divided into European and Aſiatic: but the 
Sarmatians differed ſo little from the Scythians in their language, 
religion, and cuſtoms, if we may believe Herodotus, that they 
may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been ori-inally a branch of 
them, if not their very deſcendants by the Amazons, with 
whom, that author tells us, they having intermarried, begot 
the Sarmatian offspring. We may therefore ſay, that the two 
Scythias were only p-rted by the boundaries of Europe and Ajza, 
that is, by the river Lanais, which empties itſelf into the Palus 
Mæotis *. The Ajiatic Scythians extended northward to the 
Hyperborean or frozen ſea, called alſo the Amalchian or Alma- 
chian, Cronian, and dead ſea, On the ſouth ee. bounded 
by the Caſpian ſea, mount Caucaſus, and the Ecum or Indian 
ſea; and on the eaſt they extended to the Caſſian mountains, 
which parted Scythia from the kingdom of Seres, now Callai or 
northern China, »nd even this, by ſome of the antients, was 
taken for part of eaſtern Scythia. The notion of the antients, 
that Scythia was bounded on the north by the Hyperborean 
ocean, ſeems founded rather on conjecture than experience; 
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for the country was wholly unknown to them beyond the yoth 
degree of norta latitude. The ſouthern regions they divided 
into three parts, namely, Scyth:a within, and Scythia without, 
or beyond the Imaus, and Sarmatia, which lay between the 
former and the European Scythia. The Scythia on this fide 
Imaus, according to Ptolemy, contained thirty-ſeven nations; 
but among them all he mentions but one city, namely, Dahava. 
In the Scyihia beyond the Imaus he mentions only ſeven nations. 
Sarmatia contained Albania, Iheria, and Colchis, which now 
make the ang A Tartary, and the province of Georgia. 

Scythia in Europe, which was bounded on the eaſt by the 
river Tanais, to the ſouth had part of the Euxine ſea, the Her 
or Danube, the Alps, and the Rhine. But with regatd to its 
ſouthern limits, they muſt be ſuppoſed to have been in a con- 
ſtant fluctuation, the Celtes and Scythians having conſtantly en- 
croached upon each other, whenever they had power and op- 
portunity for it. As to its northern limits, though it is not 
ealy to gueſs at them, they have been ſuppofed to ſtretch from 
the ſpring heads of the Bory/thenes, or Nieper, to thoſe of the 
Tanais and Wolga *. 

The antients divided this country into Scythia Proper, and 
Scythia Arimaſpea, which lay eaſtward adjoining to Scythia in 
ia, and had on the weſt Sarmatia 3 but where theſe 
two countries were divided, it is not eaſy to find out. In Sq- 
thia Proper were on the north the Ar:maſpet ; on the ſouth, 
along the Danube, the Getæ or Dacians; and between thoſe 
two the Neuri. Sarmatia is ſuppoſed to have reached north- 
ward, to that part of Swedeland called Feningia, now Finland, 
which they divided from northern Germany, now the weſt part 
of Sweden and Norway, by the Mare Sarmaticum or Scythicum, 
which they ſuppoſed to run northwards into the Hyperborean 
ocean. Finland alſo they ſuppoſed was cut off from the conti- 
nent by the gulph of that name. 

We may plainly perceive the antients were but little acquaint- 
ed with thoſe countries, from their account of the inhabitants. 
In Finland they placed the Ones, ſo called from their living 
moſtly upon the eggs of ſea-fowl, which they eat with oaten 
cakes; and the Hippopodes, fo named from their having feet 
like horſes, or from their going barefoot. The Panoti were ſo 
called, from the largeneſs of their ears, which was ſuch that 
they could cover their whole body with them. The moun- 
taineers were affirmed to have been bald from their infancy. 
The Arimaſpians got their name from the Sc ian Arima, which 
ſignifies one, and Spon cye, not, as was believed by many, be- 
cauſe they had but one eye; but, according to Bochart, becauſe 
they were excellent archers, by taking aim with one eye. Some 
of the inhabitants were reported to have goats feet, not unlike 
the fabulous ſatyrs; and among them they had monſtrous ani- 
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mals, particularly the griffins, which digged up and guarded 
the golden ore and duſt. 1 

According to Herodotus, the Hyperboreans were not of Sey- 
thian race, but another kind of people, one ſort of which were 
Androphagi, or men-eaters, fierce and cruel, and another the 
bald heads, or Agrippeans, a wiſe and peaceable people, eſteem- 
ed ſacred by all their neighbours. But he ſpeaks of all thoſe 
remote nations only by report, and with ſuch diffidence, that 
he rather confirms what we faid before, that thoſe regions were 
moſt likely unknown, if not even uninhabited *. 

Of the antiquity of the Scythians, and of their progenitor, Govern- 
we have already treated. How ſoon they began to ſettle them- ment of 
ſelves into a regular government is equally impotfible to guels, the Scy- 
as to conjecture of what kind it was. It appears, however, ant. 
from Herodotus, that one or two tribes at leaſt, that is, the royal 
and free Scythians, were under a monarchical government, and 


= that theſe two made a much greater figure than all the reſt +, ; 
Nig The tribe, to which the royal dignity was confined, probably 1 
he retained a kind of authority over thoſe who were ſettled near it, | 
while thoſe, who were moſt remote from the center, had lords, f 
10 laws, and cuſtoms of their own, eſpecially thoſe who inhabited | 
= the farther parts of it eaſtward and northward. Thus, when 7 
1 the Scythians were threatned with an invaſion from Darius, He- 1 
a rodotus tells us, the king invited all the Scythian princes to come HH: 
; to his aſſiſtance; the reſult of the ſummons was, that three of i 
5 the nations joined with the king of Sqthia, but the others re- | 
1 fuſed to aſſiſt him, under pretence that he was the firſt ag- Fi 
1 greſſor. 8 : | vi 
of Though we have no ſyſtem of the Scythian laws, yet, from Their KY 
b the juſtice, temperance, contempt of riches and luxury, and character. 
5 the ſimple and primitive way of living, that prevailed among the 1 
5 Scythians, we may conclude, that their laws would not need te bi. 
be numerous. The Scythians, according to Juſtin, were a Fl. 
I nation, which, though inured to labours, fierce in war, and of "290 
| . prodigious ſtrength, yet could fo well maſter their affections, 1 
a that they made no other uſe of their victories than to increaſe ul 
l their fame. Theft, among them, was reckoned fo great a E| 
pi crime, and was ſo ſeverely puniſhed, that they coul let their IJ 
x numerous flocks wander trom place to place without danger of 1 
t loſing them. Theſe they eſteemed their greateſt wealth, living 19 
bi upon their milk and cloatning themſelves, with their ſcins. 7 
| Inſtead of uſing houſes, they conveyed their families from place 1 
N to place in covered waggons, made capacious enough to carry 3 


alſo all their furniture for bedding, and for the kitchen. Gold, 
ſilver, diamonds, pearls, and other coſtly ſtones, were as much 
deſpiſed by them, as they were eſteemed by other nations. 
Thoſe virtues, which the Greets did in vain endeavour to attain 
by learning and philoſophy, were natural to them; ſo much 


* ay 2 


* Mel. liv. ii, Herod. lb. iv. + Herod, ibid. 1 
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more effectual and advantageous was the ignorance of vice in 
the one, than the knowledge of virtue in the other. 

To a nation of this character and way of life few laws would 
be neceſſary to ſecure their property. Sevke they had with re- 


lation to religion, cuſtoms, and polity, which forbad, under 
pain of death, any alteration being made in either; which ex- 


cluded their women the benefit of marriage, and the men that 
of aſſiſting at the royal feaſt, till they had killed an enemy. 
Some hiſtorians give a very different character of the Scythians, 
and repreſent them as a herce and barbarous nation, who even 
devoured the fleſh of their enemies. This contrariety is a ma- 
nifeſt proof, that thoſe different characters are to be applied to 
different nations of Scythians, all comprized in that vaſt tract 
of country. | 

If we may gueſs by ſome ſucceſſions mentioned in hiſtory, 
their crown feems to have been hereditary. Their kings, how- 


ever, were ſometimes depoſed, and even put to death, for the 


violation of their laws. 

When any of their monarchs fell ſick, it was their cuſtom to 
ſend immediately for three of their moſt famous prophets (E) 
who commonly told him, that ſome Scythian, whom they 
named, had perjured himſelf by ſwearing by the royal throne, 
which, it ſeems, was their moſt ſolemn oath. The accuſed 
. was thereupon ſeized, and accuſed before the king of 

aving brought this diſtemper upon him by his perjury. If he 
denied the fact, more prophets were ſent for, and if they con- 
firmed the evidence, the man was immediately beheaded, and 
his goods were divided among the three firſt accuſers ; if they 
acquitted him, a new ſupply of prophets was ſent for, and if 
the majority of them did abſolve him, the firſt accuſers were 


tied hand and feet, and ſet in a cart loaded with faggots, and 


drawn by oxen. Having then ſtopped the mouths of the falſe 
prophets, they ſet fire to the wood, which conſumed the cart, 
the men, and the oxen. Our author adds, that the male chil- 
dren of thoſe whom the king condemned to death, ſeldom 
eſcaped the ſame fate *. 

Another inſtance of their great reſpe& to their monarchs is 
the pompous folemnity of their funerals. When their king 
died, they embalmed his body, and placing it in an open cha- 
riot, carried it from city to city, expoſing it to the view of all 


— 
— 
* 


* Herod. lib. iv. 


(E) Theſe were only a kind of tended to prognoſticate, not by 
pretended conjurers, who made a means of theſe wands, but by im- 
ſhew of divining by willow ſticks, mediate inſpiration. In general, 
gathered up into bundles. The all the old women were held in 


women had much the large- ſhare great reverence among the Scy- 


in this trade, and were held in the hin, and other northern na- 


great ſt reverence, as they pre- tions. Aey/ler, Antig. Septen. 
| the 
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the people under his dominion. Wherever the funeral proceſ- 
ſion was received, the people were obliged to imitate the royal 
Scythians in their mournful ceremonies, which conſiſted in cut- 
ting off part of the ear, ſhaving their heads, wounding them- 
ſelyes in their forehead, noſe, and arm, and piercing their left 
hand with an arrow. When the circuit was Baden they de- 
poſited the body among the Gerrians, on the banks of the Bo- 
ryſthenes, upon a bed, raiſed in the middle of a large ſquare 
hole made in the earth. In the vacant places they placed one 
of his favourite concubines, his head cook, groom, a waiter, a 
meſſenger, ſome horſes, all ſtrangled, and a number of neceſ- 
fary utenſils, particularly golden cups. This being done, they 
threw the earth upon it, and endeavoured to raiſe the mound as 
high as they could. This was not all: when the anniverſary 
of his interment came, they ſtrangled fifty of the dead king's 
officers, who were perſons of quality, and likewiſe fifty horſes, 
and ſet the bodies of the young men aſtride upon the horſes, 
faſtening them together by an iron ſtake, | 


The Scyth:ans worſhiped a plurality of gods and goddeſſes : Their re- 
but that which they reckoned their principal deity was Vſia, ligion. 


whom they called Tabiti. The two next were Papeus, or Ju- 
piter, and Apia, or the earth, which they eſteemed his wife. 
Jupiter, it ſeems, they challenged for their progenitor, and 

Vaſta for their queen *. Beſides theſe, they wetting Apollo, 
the celeſtial Venus, and Neptune, under the names of Oetoſyrus, 
Strippaſa, and Thammimaſades ; but their favourite god ſeems to 
have been Mars, to whom alone they dedicated temples, altars, 
and images. As to their temples, 5 — is the only author 
who mentions them. They were, indeed, famous for erecting 
ſumptuous groves, and in theſe they affected to have one, or 
more oaks, of a monſtrous ſize, which were accounted ſo ſacred, 
that it was death to lop ſo much as a branch or ſprig off them, 
or even to wound their bark. Theſe they never failed to ſprinkle 
plentifully with the blood of their victims, inſomuch that the 
rind of ſome of the oldeſt of them was covered, or even in- 
cruſted with it +, 

Some of them are ſaid to have worſhipped the fire, as the 
principle of all things, under the name of Vulcan. Zamolzis 
was alſo one of their deities, to whom they committed the ſouls 
of the dead, and offered ſacrifices on their behalf. They uſed 
to ſwear by the wind and the ſword, the one as the author of 
life, and the other of death. 

The ſpaciouſneſs of their groves may be conjectured from the 
vaſt extent of the altars, one of which at leaſt they were obliged 
to have in every precinct. The altar was made of ſmall wood, 
tied up into bundles, and covered three ſtades of land in length 
and breadth, though it was not of a proportionable height. 


— 
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* Herod. lib. iv. chap. 59. + Keyſler. Antiq. Septent. Clem. 
Alex. adhort. Lucian. Toxar. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
Three of its fides were built up perpendicular, but the fourth 
had a gradual declivity to render the top of it eaſy of acceſs, 
An old iron ſcimitar was erected on the top of each altar, as an 
image or emblem of the deity, to whom, beſides all other cattle 
in common with their other gods, they ſacrificed horſes, and, 
what was moſt ſhocking, every hundredth man they took pri- 
foner from their enemies. With reſpect to the other victims, 
which they ſacrificed either to Mars, or to any other deity, 
they obſerved the ſame rites every where without variation. Of 
all the beaſts, the horſe was eſteemed the nobleſt, and conſe- 
quently the moſt acceptable victim. As for ſwine, they deteſt- 
ed them, not only as unfit to be eaten, but even to be ſuffered 

to live among them. They were careful to offer to their gods 
the firſt fruits of their cattle, ground, and of the ſpoil they took 
in war; and ſome conſiderable part of the latter they were wont 
to ſend to the Delphic Apailo, a number of their honourable vir. 
gins accompanying it thither, under a ſufficient eſcort ; but the 
length and difficulty of the journey obliged them to diſconti- 
nue it. 

As to the account of their manners and cuſtoms, which we 
have from the Gree hiſtorians, our readers may obſerve, that as 
the Sc5zhians had ofteff invaded and ravaged Greece, the Greek 
writers were probably not well affected to them, and have re- 
lated many things to the diſhonour of that antient and warlike 
nation, ſome of them of fo horrid a nature, as to exceed our 
belief, eſpecially as the excellent character given them by 7u/t:n 
has been learnedly vindicated by Bochart. Some mixture of 
barbarity is, indeed, found in all their cuſtoms. 

They ratified alliances and contracts in the following man- 
ner. Some wine being poured into an earthen veſlel, the con- 
tracting parties mingled ſome of their own blood with it, and 
dipped into the mixture the point of ſome warlike weapons. 
The parties then uttered ſome dire imprecations on the firſt 
breaker of the covenant, and having taken each of them a 
draught of the liquor, defired ſome of the moſt conſiderable 


among the by-ſtanders to pledge them, and to be witnefles of 


Valour. 


the contract. | | 
They were greatly celebrated by the antient writers for their 
valour, and no nation is ſo famous in hiſtory for conquerin 
wherever they carried their arms, themſelves remaining 
unconquered. According to Thucydides, no nation, either in 
Europe or Aſia, could equal them for ſtrength, valour, or con- 
duct in war, nor indeed could any thing reſiſt their power, pro- 
vided they were but unanimous among themſelves. Their 
v-Omen, as we obſerved, were even inſpired with this warlike 
temper ; and their youth, if Herodotus may be relied on, were 
wont to drink the blood of the firſt priſoner they took, and to 


preſent the heads of all the men they took in fight to their mo- 


Barbarous 


narch. The worth and merit of a man riſing in proportion to 


cuſtoms. the number of enemies ſlain by him, they uſed to preſerve the 


ſkins of the ſlain, to tan them, and then hang them to the horſes 
1 bridles, 
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bridles, where they ſerved both for trophies and napkins to the 


owner. heir pride, or rather, barbarity, went ſo far with 
ſome of them, that they covered both their quivers and horſes, 


and ſometimes decked their own bodies, with the ſkins of the 


ſlain, nay, even turned their ſkulls into drinking cups x. 

As they are aftirmed to have lived moſtly upon plunder, it is 
probable, that the different tribes were continually making in- 
curſions againſt each other, without, however, forgetting their 
affinity ſo far, as not to join their forces againſt a common ene- 
my or invader, whenever neceſſity required it. They them- 
x he too ſeldom cither invaded their ſouthern neighbours, or 
were invaded by them, to give their young women opportunities 
of ſignalizing themſelves in that kind of warfare. 

Ther freedom from care and ambition, as well as the plain- 
neſs of their diet, and the coldneis of their climate, gave ſuch 
plumpneſs to their fleſh, that, to prevent their growing too 
unwieldy by it, they not only uſed a great deal of the hardeſt 
exerciſe, but, to diminiſh in part cheir ſuperfluous radical 
moiſture, they are affirmed to have cauterized their arms, ſhoul- 
ders, backs, breaſts, and the palms of their hands, which, our 


author ſays, rendered them more ſtrong and expert at the uſe of 
their miſſive and other weapons. They were remarkable for 


their faithfulneſs and friendthip, but ſeldom engaged in a ſtrict 
friend{hip with above two, or at moſt three, perſons, eſteeming 
it very difficult, if not impoſſible, to keep it inviolate with a greater 
number. When ſuch a friendſhip was once contracted, there was 
no danger or death which they would not expoſe themſelves to 
for one another. Their revenge and reſentment were no lefs 
ardent and perſevering than their friendſhips, | 

How populous the Scythians were, is not agreed. Suppoſing 
that they made frequent and bloody inroads upon each other, 
ſuch hoſtilities muſt have thinned them exceedingly. On the 
other hand, conſidering their plain and laborious way of living, 
their climate, conſtant exerciſe, hardineſs, and other ſuch like 
advantageous circumſtances, which rendered them luſty and 
ſtrong, prolific, and long-lived, one can hardly conceive they 


could be other than a populous nation, though not to be com- 


pared to thoſe kingdoms, which abounded with large and flou- 
riſhing cities, and where agriculture and the refinements of civil 
life were known. Tf they invaded their neighbours with nume- 
rous armies, this was owing, probably, not ſo much to the po- 
pulouſneſs of their country, as to the wide extent of territory 
from whence the forces were raiſed, as is the caſe in the mo- 
dern empire of the Ruſſians. When they took the held, they 
muſtered their fighting men, according to Herodotus, by making 
each man throw the head of an arrow into one common heap ; 
and he gives us the following inſtance of the largeneſs of their 
armies. One of their kings, obſerving the brazen heads of the 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 


arrows thrown together at a muſter to form a large heap, cauſe] 
them to be melted, and caſt into the form of a bowl, which, 
he ſays, remained in his time, was ſix inches thick, and con- 

tained 600 amphoras, that is 50 hogſheads. 
| Manufac- The arts and ſciences are ſaid to have been wholly neglected 
tures. by them. Some rude efforts probably they made, like the Ame- 
rican Indians, by which they might ſupply themſelves with a 
few mean utenſils. They do not ſeem to have known any thing 
of writing till they brought it with them from Aſia; neither are 
there any footiteps of their having had ſuch poetic hiſtorians, as 
* - were the Curetes, bards, and druids among the Celtes; ſo that 
the fragments of hiſtory, collected by Herodotus, mult have 

been merely traditional. | 
Theirlan- Their language is ſtill more unknown to us, whatever diſco- 
guage. Veries ſome modern antiquarians may fancy to have made about 
| it. The difference of their tribes, and their intermixture with 
other nations, muſt, in proceſs of time, occaſion a vaſt number 
of dialects, from which, moſt probably, have ſprung the Mu/- 
covittſh, Sclavonic, Poliſh, Daniſh, Swediſh, Saxon, and many 
others; between which there is barely diſcovered ſuch an affi- 
nity, as makes them appear to have ſprung from the ſame mo- 
ther. Beſides, from a viſible vein of the Celtic, which runs 
through all thoſe various languages, it may alſo be concluded, 
that they did not antiently differ much more from it, than the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. 

Their weapons, which were probably made by themſelves, 
were ſcimitars, javelins, axes, but eſpecially bows and arrows, 
at which they are ſaid to have been ſo expert, that their very 
children were trained to ſhoot at a mark, even as they rode on 
horſeback, inſomuch that it became a common proverb, That 
the Scythians were as dextrous at their bows as the Greeks at their 
hre. They were no leſs expert horſemen, and their very wo- 

men are affirmed to have been ſo well inured to riding and 
ſhooting, that they did not come one jot behind the men *. 
Agricul- All the Scythians, excepting one tribe mentioned by Herodh- 
ture ne- us, on the north ſide of the Bory/thenes, ſeem wholly to have 
glected by neglected agriculture. They rather choſe to roam where they 
them, found the beſt paſture for their cattle, and contented themſelves 
with the ſpontaneous product of the earth. As their cloathing 
is ſaid to have been the ſkins of beaſts, we may conclude, the 
wool of their flocks was not manufactured by them. Smiths 
they muſt have had; both for their various arms, making their 
waggons, and other neceflary tools. They wore ſtandards of a 
particular make, which, when blown open with the wind, 
reſembled ſerpents and dragons of ſeveral ſhapes, and theſe were 
commonly borne by men on horſeback . 


— 


* Herod. lib. i. Lucian in Toxar. & Hermot. Mela. lib, i. Bochart. 
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captives under them. "Theſe moving about from paſture to 
paſture, with the perſons and families which were unfit to go 
to the wars, chiefly lived upon honey, cheeſe, and milk, and 
more eſpecially that of their mates ; but their choiceſt food was 
the veniſon they killed. . 

From the practice of one or two of their kings, it ſeems as if 
they had allowed of polygamy, and been not very ſtrict in their 
marriages. Plato ſeems even to intimate, that they had their 
women in common *; though this cuſtom, if there was any 
ſuch, muſt have been only among the more ſavage fort, for the 
royal and free ones had wives. We do not find that they were 
much given to feaſting; Plutarch, in his banquet of the ſeven 
wiſe men, ſays, that they neither had vines, nor players on in- 
ſtruments, nor public games. One wine feaſt, however, they 
had once a year in every diſtri, for thoſe who had fignalized 
themſelves by killing one or more of their enemies ; and another 
we read of, which was uſed at funerals. Some others they 
might have, but in general they were abſtemious to a wonder, 
except in their affections for their favourite women. They 
talked little, but conciſely and ſtrongly, eſpecially about their 
warlike affairs. When they 8 they carried with them 
a certain compoſition in ſmall pieces, like pills, one of which, 
upon occaſion, would yield ſufficient nouriſhment for ſeveral 
days. Pliny ſays, they likewiſe carried ſome compoſition for 
feeding their horſes, upon the ſtrength of which they could 
travel ten or twelye Jays without eating or drinking. 


483 
Their chief riches and food conſiſting in their numerous Shepherds 

herds, they entruſted the care of them to. ſhepherds, who were and mar- 

a rank of Scythians below the martial men, and had ſlaves and tial men. 


Polyga- 
my. 


We ſhall now mention a few particulars, in which other Sarma- 
petty kingdoms of Scythia differed from the royal Scythians. tians. 


The Sarmatians are ſaid to have been the offspring of the Scy- 

thians by the Amazons, who, in their flight from the Grecians, 

landed near the precipices of the Palus Meotis, and marrying 

to the Scythians, perſuaded their huſbands to paſs into Sarmatia, 

on the other ſide the Tanais. The Sarmatian women retained 
ſtill the Amazonian temper and way of life, and here chiefly it 

was that virgins were unqualified for matrimony till they had 

diſpatched an enemy in the field. 


he Taurians had this inhuman cuſtom, that they ſacrificed Taurians. 


to a virgin demon whom they worſhipped all that were ſhip- 
wrecked, and all the Grecians which they caught upon their 
coaſts. They lived chiefly by war and rapine, and were very 
cruel to thoſe who fell into their hands. I: | 


The Agatbyrſians are ſaid to have had their women in com- Agathyr- 
mon, in order to link the men more ſtrongly together, and to fans. 


prevent jealouſies. 
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Neuurians. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


The Neurians, leaving their own province on account of 
dangerous ſerpents, fixed in that of the Budians, They pre- 


| tended to great ſkill in magic, and were reported to be tranſ- 


formed into wolves for ſome part of the year, which 1s ſuppoſed 


to mean no more but their wearing of ſkins, with the fur out- 


Pudians. 


Geo. 


The No- 


mades and 


M. Ha- 


Ses. 


ward, during the cold weather. The worſt of all were the 
Androphagi, or men-eaters, wh$ obſerved neither law nor juſ- 
tice, and had nothing in common with the reſt, but their dreſs, 
and breeding of cattle. "The Budians were a populous nation, 
famcd for blue eyes and red hair. In this province, above all 
the reſt, they built themſelves a city, and called it Gelonus, 
the houſes and high walls of which were of timber, and the 
walls on each ſide were zoo ſtades in length. It had temples 
and chapels, dedicated to the Grecan gods, and here they cele- 
brated the Bacchanalia triennially, Our author, however, is 
of opinion. that the Geloni, who followed agriculture, were 
really a different kind of people from the Budians, their lan- 
guage and manners being difterent, though in time they were 
greatly blended with the Pudians, and learned the cuſtom of 
painting their bodies from them, whence Virgil calls them P:i#1 


Celoni *. 


The laſt two nations, or tribes, of the Scythians, worth our 
notice, were the Scyih7au Nomades, inhabiting the north - weſt 
of the Caſpian fea, and ths lafſagetes on the eaſt. The Nomade 
were ſo called from the Grech News, paſture, which expreſſed 
their kind of life. They differed little from the royal Scythians, 
and like them followed a wandering life, and when called to 
the wars, left their families and flocks with their ſhepherds till 
their return. | 

The Maſſagetes did likewiſe imitate the free Scythians in their 
habit, manner of living, arms, and warlike genius ; they uſed 
beſides bows and arrows, javelins and ſcimitars. Braſs ſerved them 
inſtead of ſteel for making their offenſive weapons, and to thoſe 
that were defenſive they added ſome ornaments made of gold, 
eſpecially in their helmets, belts, and armour. Their horſes 


were likewiſe fenced with a breaſt-plate of braſs, whilft their 


bridles and other furniture were adorned with gold. Though 
every man was obliged to marry a wife, yet they held them all 


in common ; fo that when a man met with a woman to his 


liking, he took her into his chariot or waggon, and lay with 
her, without any further ceremony than the hanging up his 
quiver at the head of the waggon. A more inhuman cuſtom 


than this the ſame author tells us they had, namely, when a 


man had once attained to old age, which was not ſo much li- 
mitted by law, as inferred by concurring ſymptoms, all his rela- 
tions met and ſacrificed him, together with a number of cattle 
of ſeveral kinds, and having boiled the fleſh all together, they 
fat dewn to it as a feaſt. This kind of death was accounted by 


— 


* Herod. I. iv, Mela ub: ſupia. Plin. I. iv. Steph. Byzant. 1 
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them the moſt happy, as that of dving by ſickneſs was reck- 
oned the moſt unfortunate. The ſun was the only deity they 
worſhiped, and to him they ſacrificed horſes. 
As to the Amazons, tho what the antients have related con- The Ana- 
cerning them may juſtly be reputed in many things fabulous, zo. 
et it were unreaſonable to reject their accounts of them alto- 
gether, as tho' they were guilty of wilful forgery or too great 
credulity. The Scythian women in general, and more parti- 
cularly the Sarmatian women, were noted for their warlike ge- 
nius; and both among the Sqthians and Celtes they had great 
authority, and were admitted to courts of judicature, and other 
aſſemblies, where they frequently preſided *. 
According to Fu/tin, (l. ii.) the occaſion of this new female 
government was as follows: Some Scythians, about the time of 
Sefoftris king of Egypt, having been expelled their country by 


a contrary faction, took poſſeſſion of the region of Thermoſciria 


on the river Thermodon, and having for feveral years infeſted 
their neighbours by their continual incurſions, they were at 
length all ſurpriſed and treacherouſly murdered. Their wives, 
partly thro' fear of ſlavery, and partly thro' defire of revenge, 
immediately took arms ; and that nothing might obſtruct their 
fury, renounced all future marriages with mankind, calling 
that ſtate an unworthy kind of ſlavery. By their valour and 
ſucceſs, they ſoon obliged their- neighbours to ſue to them for 
peace, which they granted ; and one. of the conditions was, 
that they ſhould 2 have a month's intercourſe with each 
other, to keep up the breed, the girls only being brought up 
by the mothers, and the boys murdered, according to 7u/tin, 
but Herodotus ſays they were ſent to their fathers. The right 
breaſt of the girls was ſeared in their infancy, to prevent it 
from growing, that they might have no obſtruction in draw- 
ing the bow; and they were from thence called Amazons. 
Having conquered great part of Europe and of Aſia, their king- 
dom continued till the time of Alexander the Great. 

Some of them having been once conquered and taken pri- 
ſoners near the river Thermodon by the Greed, who were car- 
rying them off in three ſhips, they roſe upon their conquerors 
and put them all to death ; but being altogether unacquainted 
with navigation, they were driven by the wind and tide to the 
precipices of the Palus Meotis, where ſome Scythian youths 
married them, and were prevailed on by them to proceed 
northward to Sarmatia, where they continued {till in our au- 
thor's time +. | 


— — ” 0 


* Tacit. de mor. Germ. Polyzn, Stratag. Plut. de Virt. Mulier. 
Keyſler antiq. Septent. Cæſar, I. i. Strab. Geograjh. + Herod. I. iv. 
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Scythes. 


Sagillus. 


Madyes. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


SECT. IL 
The hiſtory of the ScyTHIAN kings. 


S the Scythians were quite deſtitute of records, their an- 
tient tranſactions are involved in an impenetrable obſcu- 
rity. The names and exploits of their kings lie occaſionally 
ſcattered in Herodotus and other more recent hiſtorians, with- 
out any order of time, or any hint to form a conjecture of their 
chronology, at leaſt till their invaſion of 4/ia. . 
The following is a lift of the Scythian kings, as we find them 
mentioned by , Juſtin, Diodorus, Strabo, and Mela; 
but without any note of time either about the beginning or end 
of their reign; neither can we affirm that they ſucceeded one 
another in the order we have ſet them down, or even whether 


they all reigned over the ſame nations. 


Kings of SCYTHIA. 


1. Scythes. 2. Napis. 3. Phithra. 4. Sagillus, or Proto- 
thyas. 5. Madyes. 6. Thomynis. 7. Jancirus. 8. Indatyrſus. 
9. Targitaus, Io. Calaxais, II. 8 or Scythopetes. 
12. Panaxagoras. 13. Tanais. 14. Saulius. 15. Spargapiſes, 
16. Aripithes. 17. Scyles. 18. Octamaſades. 19. 4 
20. Atheas. 21. Lambinus. | | 

Scythes is that fabulous fon of Hercules, begotten on a mon- 


riantes, 


ſter, whom we have formerly mentioned. The Greeks make 


him the progenitor of the Scythians, and ſeem to have invented 
the hiſtory for no other end than to ſully the origin of the no- 


ble and warlike Scythians, the beginnings of their own nation 


being obſcure and barbarous. 

Sa7illus is ſaid to have ſent his ſon 2 the ſame per- 
haps with Protothyas the father of Madyes, with an army of 
horſe to the aſſiſtance of Orithya queen of the Amazons, againſt 
Theſeus king of Athens. Preſently after his arrival, the prince, 
upon ſome diſguſt he took at thoſe brave heroines, left them to 
the mercy of their enemies, who ſoon after gained the victory 
over them. | | 

Madyes, who is ſuppoſed to have been the ſame with the 
Indathyrſus of Strabo, tho' different from that of Herodotus, was 
the ſon of Protothyas, and a warlike prince. Under his conduct 
the Scythians drove the Cimmerians, or northern Celtes, out of 


Europe, and purſuing them into Aſia, invaded the country of 
the Medes, and held the greater part of Upper Aſia in ſubjec- 


* 


dered the temple of Venus at Aſca 


tion 28 years. As we have mentioned in the hiſtory of the 


Medes, they carried their victorious arms to the borders of 


Egypt, took the city of Beth/hean from the half tribe of Manaſ- 
7 on this fide Jordan, which they called Scythopolis, and plun- 
; ; for which ſacrilege, the 

Phenicans 
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Phænicians ſay they and their poſterity were puniſhed with 
emroids, Cyaxares, king of the Medes, put an end to their do- 
minion in 4/a in the manner we have related in that hiſtory. 
Many of thoſe who ſurvived the ſlaughter, might ſubmit them- 
ſelves to the Medes, and continue there. A much greater num- 
ber of them went, as 1s ſuppoſed, and ſerved Nebuchadnezzar ; 
but the greateſt — according to Herodotus, marched towards 
Scythia, where, they met with an unexpected reception from 
their flaves. Juſtin, who calls this their third expedition, ſays, 
it laſted but eight years; during which time their wives having 
given them over for loſt, married their ſlaves, who marched out 
to oppoſe the return of their maſters. But Herodotus, who 
ſpeaks of this expedition as their firſt into Aa, and affirms it to 
have laſted 28 years, adds, that their wives had taken their ſlaves 
to their beds, from whom this new generation had ſprung who 
wanted to obſtruct the return of their maſters ; which account 
ſeems confirmed by thoſe writers who relate, that the Scythians 
held the dominion of A/ia for 28 years. After the Scythians had 
been repulſed in one or two ſkirmiſhes, they went to the at- 
tack, not armed with bows and arrows, but with horſe-whips ; 


which ſo terrified the flaviſh race, that they immediately threw 


down their arms and fled. Thoſe who were caught were put 
to the moſt crue] deaths, while their miſtreſſes, conſcious of 
their guilt, ſought to avoid their huſbands reſentment by hang- 
ing or ſome other ſpeedy death. This ſtory, tho” attended with 
ſome difficulties, is ſo far from being a fiction, or doubted of by 
the Novogrodians, whoſe city ſtands in the Sarmatian Scythia, that 
they cauſed a coin, which they called a Dingoe Novogradſtoi, to 
be ſtamped in memory of it, which had a man on horſeback 
ſhaking a whip aloft in his hand, and which has been current 
ever ſince throughout all Ruſſia. The Muſcovite women too, 
whether in remembrance of this tranſaction is uncertain, pre- 
ſent their future ſpouſe, even in the time of their courtſhip, 
with a whip wrought with their own hands *. After this ſig- 
nal victory over their rebellious ſlayes, the Sqthians, according 
to Juſtin, enjoyed a long and unmoleſted peace till the days of 
Jancirus. | | | 


We muſt, however, except the invaſion which happened Tanyris. 


under Thomyris, or Tamyris, who reigned when Cyrus the Great 
wanting a pretext to invade the Maſſagetes, ſent an embaſly to 
her to treat of a marriage. She prohibiting the ambaſſadors to 
advance on their journey, Cyrus entered her territories with an 
army ; but was cut off with all his forces. What credit ought 
to be given to this account, we have formerly remarked. 


Fancirus, a magnanimous and haughty prince, is famed for Jancirus. 


the noble anſwer which he ſent to Darius king of Perſia, when 
he demanded of him preſents of earth and water in token of 
ſubjection. The occaſion. of the war is variouſly related by 
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Fletch. Ruſſ. Commonwealth, b. 4. ap Rawl. lib, x. 628. 
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gods, which he had ſeen uſed among the Grecians. 
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Juſtin and Herodotus, who ſeems to diſtinguiſh this prince with 
the name of Indathyrſus. Fuſtin ſays, the Scythian monarch 
had exaſperated Darius, by refuſing to give him his daughter in 
marriage ; whereas, according to Herodotus, Darius only in- 
tended to retaliate the invaſions and depredations of the Sy. 


' thians. 


After Darius had entered the Scythian territories, and made 
the demand of earth and water, Fancirus, inſtead of comply- 
ing as he expected, anſwered, that he acknowleged no lord but 
his progenitor Jupiter, and Veſta queen of the Scythians ; and 
ſoon after ſent him a bird, a mouſe, a frog, and five arrows, 
Darius interpreted this preſent in his own favour, and looked 
upon it as ſent in token of ſubmiſſion. But Gobrias, who knew 
the Scythians perhaps better than his maſter, comparing the an- 
ſwer and the preſent together, interpreted the latter quite 


otherwiſe ; namely, that the Perſians muſt not hope to avoid 


the effects of the Scythian vaiour, unleſs they could either fly 
like birds, plunge like frogs, or bury themſelves in the ground 
like mice, | | | 
The king of Scythia was then joined by the Gelonians, Bu- 
dians, and Sarmatians, and perhaps ſome other tribes ; but the 
Agathyrſians, Neurians, Androphages, Melanchleniaus, and Tau- 
r:ans refuſed to join in the alliance, accuſing the Scythian king 
of having been the firſt aggreſſor. [ndathyr/us, or Fancirus, to 
be revenged on the five tribes that refuſed to join him, reſolved 
to draw Darius into their territories, by continually retreat- 
ing before him; having ſent away their wives and children 
towards the northern parts, and filled up all the wells and 
ſprings, and deſtroyed all the graſs and proviſion as they went. 
arius, notwithitanding the difficulties of the march, purſued 
them through Sarmatia, till he came to a deſart of about ſeven 
days march, where he ſtopped, and ſet himſelf about build- 
ing ſome ſpacious cities at equal diſtances from each other. 
However, he left his cities unfiniſhed, to purſue again after 
the Scythians ; but at laſt his army being drawn into great diſ- 
treſs, he was convinced of the fruitleſſneſs of his undertaking, 
and marched back with all ſpeed to the er, the Scythians ha- 
raſſing him on his march, and ſoliciting the Ianians to break 
down the bridge on the river. The Ionians, however, at the 
perſuaſion of Hy/izus of Miletus, preſerved the bridge, by 
which means Darius eſcaped with the ſmall remains of his 
army. The Scythians, to make themſelves amends for the ra- 
vages they had been forced to make in their own country, ſoon 
after invaded Thrace, and having laid it waſte as far as the 


Helleſpont, repaſſed the er, loaded with the immenſe ſpoils 


of that province. | 

Saulius. All that is related of this prince is, that he killed 
Anacharfis, a prince of the blood, for having ventured to in- 
troduce into Scythia the nocturnal rites of the mother of the 


Aripithes 
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Aripithes had a numerous iſſue, but particularly one fon Ar;pirher. 


named Scythes, by an Mirian woman, who brought him up in 
all the Grecian cuſtoms and learning. 


Aripithes being afterwards killed by the treachery of the king 


of the Agathyrfians, Scythes found means to poſſeſs himſelf of Scyrhes. 


his father's kingdom, and married one of his wives, who was 
a Scythian. Being chiefly attached to the Grecian cuſtoms, in 
which he had been brought up by his mother, he led his army 
to the capital of the Boriſtbenians, which is reported to be a 
colony of the Mileſians, and entering alone into the city, con- 
tinued there a whole month, conforming to the Grecian wor- 
ſhip, cuſtoms and dreſs ; after which he reſumed his Scythian 
habit and departed. Not content with often repeating the 
ſame practice, he built a palace in that city, and married a 
native of it. As he was going to be initiated in the rites of 
Bacchus, the outward court of his ſumptuous palace, which he 
had adorned with marble ſtatues repreſenting ſphinxes and 
griffins, was demoliſhed with thunder. This did not, how- 
ever, deter him from accompliſhing his initiation ; but a Bo- 
ry/thentan acquainting the Scythians with it, and introducing 


ſome of their chiefs into the city, in hopes of making con- 


verts of them likewiſe, they having ſeen the king celebrating 
Bacchanalian rites, perſuaded the Scythians, upon their return 


home, to revolt from him, and chute his brother Octomaſades Octoma- 
in his room. Scythes flying into Thrace, his brother purſued ſades. 


him with a numerous army as far as the banks of the er, 
where he found S:talces king of Thrace advancing to oppoſe 
him. The brother of Sitacles, who was at the ſame time uncle 
to CORR being then a refugee in Scyth:a, the two kings, 
inſtead of engaging, reſtored to each other their brothers, and 
Scythes was immediately put to death *. 


Ariantes was that prince who cauſed a large braſen bowl to Ariantes. 


be made out of the heads of the arrows thrown together by 
his army at a muſter. f 
Not to take notice of the bare names of ſeveral other kings, 


the next prince we ſhall mention is Atheas, or as he is called Albeas. 


by others, Matheas and Machæas. This prince being engaged 
in a war with the rians, a people of Maſia near the mouth 
of the er, aſked the aſſiſtance of Philip king of Macedon ; and 
upon his complying with his requeſt, promiſed to make him 
his heir to the crown of Scythia, The {/?rians, at news of this 
powerful ſuccour, immediately retiring, he ſent another meſ- 
ſage to Philip, telling him flatly, that he had neither ſent for 
his aſſiſtance, nor promiſed him his crown. Philip, who was 
then beſieging Byzantium, ſent to deſire him at leaſt to remit 
him ſome money to defray part of the expences of the ſiege; 
but Atheas eluded this reaſonable demand, by urging the incle- 
mency of their climate, and the barrenneſs of their ſoil, which 
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he faid, ſcarcely afforded them ſufficient ſuſtenance. Philip, to 
retaliate this trick, ſent the Scyth:ans word, that he had vowed 
to erect a ſtatue to Hercules at the mouth of the Mer. Athens 
who ſmelt his deſign, ſent' and told him, that he need but ſend 
the ſtatue, and he would take upon himſelf the care of erecting 
it; but that he would by no means ſuffer him to bring his 
army into his territories. Philip not minding his prohibition, 
raiſed the ſiege of Byzantium, and marched againſt him; and a 
bloody battle enſuing, the Scythians, tho* ſuperior in number, 

were defeatet. 5 | 
Tho! ſeveral antient authors make mention of Philip's war 
with the Scythians, yet it muſt be allowed, however, that ſome 
of them take no notice of this victory. However it be, the 
Scythian nation afterwards diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ex- 
loits againſt the Macedonians, Romans, and other nations, 
Lambinus. Their laſt king is ſaid to have been Lambinus; but the reaſon 
why the ſucceſſion of their princes ſhould have ended in him, 

is not ſaid . 


Manana 
Ar. 
The Hiſtory of the ARMENIANS. 
T country commonly called Armenia is ſuppoſed by the 


Greeks to have received its name from Armenus, one of 
the Argonauts, who ſettled there. Others derive its name from 
Aram the ſon of Shem, or from a king of Armenia of that name, 
According to Bochart, Armenia is a compound of Aar, ſignifying 
in Hebrew a mountain, and Mini, the name of a province in 
this country mentioned by Jeremiab. The word Meni, or 
Menni, which was at firſt peculiar to one province, is thought 
to be originally derived from a Hebrew word ſignifying metal, 
ſeeing Armenia abounded with mines. 

The divi- It was antiently divided into the greater and leſſer, or Arme- 
fron of mia Major and Minor. Armenia Major, according to Strabo, 
Armenia, was bounded on the ſouth by mount Taurus, on the eaſt by 
both Medias, on the north by Iberia and Albania, and on the 

weſt by Armenia Minor, ſome Pontic nations, and the Euphra- 

tes. Ptalemy divides all Armenia into three diſtricts; the firſt 
comprehending that part which lies between the Cyrus and the 

Araxes ; the Eon, thoſe provinces that extend weſtward to 

the bending of the Euphrates; and the third, all the country 

_ 2 between the ſprings of the Tigris and that part of the 

Its cities. Euphrates which ſeparates Commagene from Armenia Major. In 
theſe diviſions he enumerates many cities, among the chief of 
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which was Artaxata, the capital of all Armenia, built by Ar- 
taxias, by the advice of Hannibal, in a plain bounded all round, 
except at a ſmall iſthmus, by the river Araxes. It was levelled 
with the ground by the Romans in the time of Ners, who, 
however, allowed Tiridates to rebuild it, and ſupplied him with 
workmen ; on which account it was called Neronia. Other 


cities of note were Sebaſtia, ſeated on the banks of the Eu- 


phrates, not far from mount Taurus; Armoſata, or Arſamoſata, 
the next city of note to Artaxata, and ſituated between the 
Tigris and Euphrates ; Tigranocerta, built by Tigranes, and ſitu- 
ated in the ſouthern part of Armenia, on the top of a ſteep hill, 
between the ſprings of the Tigris and the mountain Taurus 
Artagera, Carcathiocerta, Colonia, Theodoſiopolis, and others. 


Strabo mentions ſix rivers of great note in this country; Rivers, 


namely, the Lycus and Phaſis falling into the Pontus; the Cyrus 
and Araxes, diſcharging themſelves into the Caſp:an ſea, and 


the Tigris and Euphrates. The moſt conſiderable mountains and 


of this country are the 1doſchich mountains, . the moun- 
aar 


weſtern parts of Armenia from Colchis ; the Par 
ing from the Moſchic mountains to the borders of Armenia 
Minor and Pontus; the Maſius, bounding the province of So- 
phene to the ſouth; the Niphates and Abus, from the former of 
which ſprings the Tigris, and from the latter the Euphrates; 
the Gordyæan mountains, and the mountains of Ararat. 

The country is in general very hilly and mountainous, but 
is interſperſed with fertile and moſt beautiful dales and valleys. 
All forts of grain are but very indifferent in Armenia. In moſt 
places it yields but four fold; and if the inhabitants were not 
very induſtrious, and had not the conveniency of watering 
their lands, they would be almoſt barren. The cold is fo ex- 
traordinary here, that fruits of all kinds are more backward 
than in moſt of the northern countries. The hills are covered 
with ſnow the whole year round, and it ſometimes falls even 
in the month of June. ee informs us, that even in the 
middle of Fuly he often found ice about the ſprings before the 
riſing of the — notwithſtanding it was exceeding hot in the 


day time. 


, extend tains, 


Herodotus, and after him Stephanus, derives the antient Arme- The ori- 


nians from the Phrygians, on account of ſeveral Phrygian words gin of the 


in the Armenian language. Strabo takes them to be originally antient 
Syrians, or rather conſiders the Syrians and Armenians to be Armeni- 


two tribes of one and the ſame nation; which opinion Bochart as. 


looks upon as moſt probable, finding a great agreement be- 
tween theſe two nations both in manners and language. : 
Kingly government ſeems to have prevailed very early in 
Armenia. Their ſecond king Barzanes, according to Beręſus, 
was conquered and driven out by Ninus; but according to Dio- 
dorus, Barzanes made an alliance with N:zzs, and aſſiſted him 
againſt the Bactrians. After the death o Barzanes, Armenia, 
it is ſaid, was divided into ſeveral petty kingdoms, which is 


vouched by Pliny, lib. vi. 
F uched by Pliny, lib. vi The 
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Their The Armenians, in proceſs of time, wete ſubdued by the 
early hiſ- Medes, whoſe king, A/tyages, as we read in Aenophon, made 
tory. them tributaries; tho' they ſtill continued to be ruled by kings 


of their own country. During the whole time they continued 
ſubje& to the Perſian empire, there is mention made of pre- 
fects appointed by the kings of Per/ia. Alexander the Great 
having poſſeſſed himſelf of Armenia, made Mithrines governor 
of both Armenias. His ſucceſſors were Phrataphernes and Orons, 
both appointed by Perdiccas. After the death of Orons, the Ar- 
menians, according te Diodorus, ſet up kings of their own, 
However this may be, they were again brought under ſubjec- 
tion by the Macedonians, there being nothing more certain than 
that Armenia was held by Antigonus, and after him by Seleucus 
and his poſterity to the time of Antiochus the Great, when they 
again rendered themſelves independant. | 
"REN Strabo cells us, that the Armenians, Medes and Perſians wor- 
and Baris ſhiped the ſame deities, However, the chief deity of the A. 
their chief menians ſeems to have been the goddeſs Tanais, or as ſome ſtile 
deities, her, Anaitzs. Lo her ſeveral temples were erected all over Arme- 
nia, but more eſpecially in the province of Acile/ina, where 
ſhe was worſuiped in a moſt particular manner, and had a 
moſt rich and magnificent temple, with a ſtatue of ſolid gold, 
and ineftimable workmanſhip. In honour of this goddeis, and 
in her temple, the Armenians uſed to proftitute their daughters, 
it being a cuſtom among the young women to conſecrate their 
virginity to Tanais, that is, to her prieſts. Baris was another 
deity peculiar to the Armenians, and had a ſtately temple erected 
to him, as Strabo informs us. 
Their The language of the antient Armenians was, according to 
language. Strabo, much the ſame with that of the Syrians, at leaſt from 
| Polyanus it appears that they uſed the Syriac characters. The 
modern Armenans uſe two languages, the vulgar and the learn- 
ed; which laſt, if we believe them, has no affinity with the 
other oriental languages, is very expreſſive, and enriched with 
all the terms of religion and of arts and ſciences. This lan- 
guage is to be found only in their antient manuſcripts, and is 
uſed in divine ſervice, being ſtudied by their vertabiets or doc- 
tors, whoſe province is to preach, and to inſtruct the people. 
Tho' the modern Armenians are very extenſive traders, yet 
we find no mention of atiy commerce carried on by the Arme- 
nians in antient times. $49 Abbas the Great, king of Perſia, is 
ſaid to have heen the firſt who confidered the economy and the 
indefatigable induſtry of this people. | 
The niftory of the Armeni ans, till they ſhook off the Mace- 
dan yoke in the reign of Antiochus, is quite involved in ob- 
Arne ſcurity. During the minority of Autiochus, Zadriades and Ar- 
givid.g L,, governors of Armenia, joining their forces together, ſeiz- 
ed on tne countries they had been ſet over, and erected two 
kingdoms, namely, that of Armenia Major, which Artax:as 
kept for himſelf, the other of Armenia Minor, which fell to 
Zadriades, As Ajuicchus was at this time very young, and his 
troops 
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commanders, named Pagoas and Mithridates, to fall upon Cap- 1 
padocia; which they reduced without the leaſt oppoſition. 1 
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troops employed againſt other rebels, they invaded with a con- 

ſiderable army the neighbouring countries, and took from the 

Medes the provinces of Caſpiana, Phaunitis, and Baſoropida; 

from the Jherians, Chorzena and Gogarena, and from the Cha- 

hbes and Moſſynaci, Pareneta and Aeræena, which bordered on 

Armenia Minor. By theſe new acquiſitions, Armenia became 4taxias 

all on a ſudden ſo conſiderable a kingdom, that Juſtin, in enu- king of 

merating thoſe of his time, gives it the preference in wealth, Armenia 

power, and extent to any other, that of Parthia alone except- the great- 

ed. Antiochus did not fail to lead a powerful army againſt the er. 

two governors: but not being able to recover one ſingle pro- 

vince of the many they had uſurped, he at length concluded a 

peace with them, deſigning to fall upon them again after he 

had ſettled the affairs of his kingdom. They, in the mean 

time, however, by entering into an alliance with the Romans, 

ſecured to themſelves and their poſterity the provinces which 

they had uſurped, Artaxias, being defeated by Antiochus Epi- 

phanes, was made priſoner, and put in irons. Four years after 

this misfortune, he ſent an embaſſy to Arigrathes king of Cap- 

padocia, ſoliciting him to put to death AZthrobuzanes, one of 

the two ſons of Zadriades, who had fled to him for ſhelter, 

and to beg his affiſtance in the recovery of his own kingdom. 

Ariarathes ſharply rebuked the ambaſſadors, and declaring that 

he would give no aſſiſtance to one who could think him capa- 

ble of committing ſuch an infamous piece of treachery, reſtored 

Mithrobuzanes to his father's kingdom *. 5 

By whom Artaxias was ſucceeded is uncertain, there being | 

a chaſm of about 70 years in the Armenian hiſtory at this pe- 4 

riod. All that we know of this time is, that Tigranes was by 1 

his father delivered up to the Parthians as an hoſtage. The 1 

Parthians ſet Tigranes at liberty upon the news of his father's 1 

death, having firſt obliged him to yield up to them a conſider- 

able part of his kingdom by way of ranſom. | =_ 
Tigranes being thus reſtored to his father's kingdom, was Tigranes- if 

prevailed upon by Mithridates Eupator to enter into an alliance Bef. Chr. 9 

with him againſt the Romans. Mithridates giving his daughter 95+ | 

Cleopatra to Tigranes, the latter, after celebrating the marriage 1 

with all _ poffible pomp and magnificence, ordered his two chief 4 


Tigranes having thus got poſſeſſion of Cappadocia, enriched him- Invades 1 
ſelf with the booty, but yielded the country to Ararathes the Caspa- [ 
fon of Afithridates, whom he cauied to be prociaimed with Sacra. | 
great pomp and univerſal ſatisfaction of the people. j 
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Tigranes, not long after, accepted of the crown of Hria, Is choſen is 
which was offered him by the Syrians, who were grievoully king of 111 
diſtreſſed by the civil diſſenſions which had continued for many Syr:a. "3 
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deſcendants of Seleucus. At this time he muſt have been at 
peace with the Romans, as the Syr:ans, when they conſulted 
which king to chuſe, rejected Mithridates, for no other reaſon 
but his being at war with the Romans. = 

The acquiſition of Syria was only a ſpur to the ambition of 
Tigranes, who ſoon after invaded Armenia Minor, killed the 
king Artanes, and in one campaign reduced the whole king. 
dom. He next invaded the Aſiatic Greeks, the Adiabenians, the 


e people wherever he came to acknowlege him for their ſove- 
reign. Soon after he again invaded Cappadocia at the inſtigation 
of Mithridates, who had been obliged by the Romans to with- 
draw his forces from thence. From Cappadocia Tigranes brought 
into Armenia no fewer than 300,000 captives, whom, together with 
the priſoners, he employed to build, and afterwards to people, 
a large and noble city which he founded in the place where the 
crown of Armenia had been firſt put upon his head, calling it 
from his own name Tigranocerta. p 

Tigranes was ſolicited not long after by Mithridates, to join 
him againſt the Romans. The chief ambaſſador from Mithri- 
dates was a philoſopher named Metrodorus Scepſius, whoſe pro- 
bity and integrity had ſo recommended him to the king, that 
he had appointed him a judge, and ordered, that there ſhould 
be no appeal from his ſentence, even to himſelf. Metrodorus 
being deſired by Tigranes to tell him honeſtly whether he 
thought it adviſeable for him to enter into a war with the Ro- 
mans, heſitated at firſt, but being urged ſeveral times, at laſt 
replied, As an ambaſſador, I adviſe you to join your father-in-law 
againſt the Romans ; but as a counſellor, I am fer your living at 
op and amity with ſo powerful a people. Tigranes informed the 
king of what he had ſaid, which it is ſuppoſed loſt him the 
friendſhip of Mithridates; for he died on the road as he was 

returning home, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon. Tigranes, to 
expreſs his concern, cauſed his body to be interred with the 
utmoſt magnificence, and at the importunity of his wife Cleo- 
patra, afterwards ſent conſiderable ſupplies to Mithridates, who 
was nevertheleſs totally defeated by Lucullus, and obliged to fly 
for ſhelter into Armenia, where he was allowed by his ſon-in- 
law a princely retinue, and a table ſuitable to his former con- 
dition. While the Romans were purſuing their conqueſts, Tig- 
ranes marched at the head of a numerous army againſt the Par- 
thians, with a deſign to recover the 70 vallies which that peo- 
ple had extorted from him before they ſet him at liberty. Hav- 
ing eaſily retaken theſe, he added to them all Maſopotamia, the 
countries that lay about Ninus and Arbela, and the fruitful pro- 
vince of Migdonia, with the great and ſtrong city of Nijtb:s, 
called by the Greeks Antiochia Mygdonica, He then took his 
march towards Syria, to quell a rebellion which had been raiſed 
there by Cleopatra, ſurnamed Selene, who reigned jointly with 
her ſons in that part of Syria which Tigranes had not ſeized on. 
The rebels were quickly reduced, their country conquered, and 

Cleopatra 
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Cleopatra herſelf taken priſoner and confined to the caſtle of 
Seleucia, where ſhe was ſoon after put to death by the order of 
Tigranes. The Armenian king having afterwards ſubdued Phwnice 
entirely or in great part, all the princes of Afia, except thoſe 
that were joined in alliance with the Reomons, ſubmitted, and 
paid homage to him either in perſon or by their deputies *. 

Tigranes, elated with a long and uninterrupted ſeries of vic- His great 
tories and proſperous events, began at length to look upon him- inſolence 
ſelf as invincible, He aſſumed the haughty title of King of and pride, 
Kings, and had many kings waiting upon him in the nature of 
menial ſervants. He never appeared on horſeback without the 
attendance of four — running by his horſe in a ſingle veſt; 
and when he gave public audience, they ſtood on either fide 
the throne with folded hands, that attitude, of all others, being 
accounted by thoſe people the greateſt acknowlegement of va{- 
falage and ſervitude. f 5 

Lucullus, in the mean time, having entirely reduced the king- Lucullus 
dom of Pontus, and wanting a pretence to fall upon Tigranes, ſeeks a 
ſent Appius Claudius, his wife's brother, to him with the cha- pretence 
racter of ambaſſador, to demand Mithridates. Claudius, upon tor mak- 
his arrival at Antioch near Daphne, being ordered to wait there ing war 
for Tigranes, employed that time in ſoliciting the neighbour- upon him. 
ing cities to ſhake off the Armenian yoke. Tigranes being at 
f returned to Antioch, Claudius, in the audience which he had, 
told him 3 that he was come to demand Mithridates as 
belonging to Lucullus's triumph; and in caſe he did not readily 
comply with the demand, to proclaim war againſt him. Tig- 
rancs, tho* no ways accuſtomed to ſuch freedom of ſpeech, an- 
ſwered calmly, that he would not deliver up Mithridates, and 
that if the Romans began the war, he was in a condition to 
defend himſelf. After the departure of Appius, Tigranes being 
informed that Zarbienus _ of the Gordians had entered into 
a private alliance with the Romans, put him, his wife and chil- 
dren to death. He alſo conſented at laſt to ſee his father- in- 
law, whom he kept in a manner a priſoner, tho' the unhappy 

rince had reſided a year and eight months in his dominions. 

hey held ſeveral private conferences, and in the end Mithri- 
dates was ſent back into Pontus with lo, ooo horſe, to raiſe there 
what diſturbances he could. 

Lucullus being informed by Appius that he muſt prepare for 
war, left Epheſus, and marched back into Pontus; and having 
reduced the ſtrong city of Sinope, which had been ſeized by _ _ 
the Cilicians, he began his march to Armenia with two legions He in- 
only, and 3000 horſe, leaving Sornatius in Pontus with 6000 Vades 4r- 
men, to keep that kingdom in awe, and defeat the deſigns of 74- 
Mithrigates, When he had paſſed the Euphrates, and entered 


Armeniu, a certain perſon informed Tigranes of his arrival, and 
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on that account was put to death by the king, who being in. 
toxicated with his felieity, was perſuaded by his courtiers, that 
: Lucullus, inſtead of invading his dominions, would abandon 
The im- A/a upon his approach. Having thus rewarded the firſt yer. 
prudent fon who brought him intelligence, all others feared to give him 
conduct of any information; ſo that while the enemy waſted and burned 
77granes. the country all round, he remained ignorant of what paſſed, 
Alithrobarzanes, one of the king's friends, at length venturing 
to inform him of the truth, was ſent out with 3000 horſe, and 
a numerous body of foot, to bring Lucullus alive to the king; 

but was defeated and ſlain by the Romans. 
He aſſem. Immediately upon this Tigranes repaired to mount Taurus, 
bles an and ſummoned his forces from all quarters to come and join 


immenſe him. He quickly aſſembled a powerful army, which conſiſted, | 


army, according to Plutarch, of 20,000 archers and ſlingers, 55,000 
horſe, of whom 17,000 were compleatly armed, 150,000 foot, 
= and 35,000 pioneers. Mithridates, however, entreated him by 
letters not to hazard an engagement, but to diſtreſs the enemy 
by cutting off their convoys. Tigranes deſpiſed this advice, 
and marched directly to the relief of Tigranacerta, which was 
beſieged by Lucullus. Upon the approach of the king's army, 
Lucullus left Muræna with 6booo men before the city, and 
marched againſt the barbarians with 10,000 foot only, and 
about 1000 flingers and archers, and all his cavalry. Tisran, 
when he ſaw the Romans encamped, ſaid, jeeringly, If they com: 
as ambaſſadors, they are too many; if as ſoldiers, too fete but 
next day, to his great ſurpriſe, when he thought them flying, 
they paſſed a ſmall river that ran betwixt the two armies, 
: and attacked him before he had leiſure to draw up his forces, 
but is to- The barbarians were quickly thrown into diſorder and fled, 
tally de- heing purſued for ſeveral miles by the Romans, who cut great 
feated by numbers of them to pieces. Such was their conſternation, that 
the Eo. they were overthrown before any wound was given; and tho 
Mans. the ſlaughter did not begin till they fled, yet, according to Plu- 
tarch, above 100,000 foot were loſt, and few of their horſe 
eſcaped. Tigranes fled one of the firſt, with a few of his at- 
tendants; and obſerving his ſon in the fame diſtreſs, he took 
the crown from his was 4 and with tears in his eyes preſented 
it to him, conjuring him to direct his flight ſome other way. 
The young prince delivered the crown to a truſty friend, who 
was taken by the Romans. In this battle only five of the Ko- 

mans were killed, and 100 wounded. | 
Mithridates, who was on his march to join Tigranes, recei\- 
ed the diſmal news of his overthrow from ſeveral naked and 
wounded Armenians, and ſoon after met the king himſelf quite 
'— _  Giſheartned and abandoned. He no ſooner faw him, than alight- 
Mithri- ing from his horſe, he condoled with him upon their common 
dat-sen- misfortunes, and reſigned to him his own retinue and royal ap- 
courages parel. He encouraged him to raiſe new ſupplics, and renew 
him to the war with freſh vigour. Tigranes was ſo taken with this 
purſue the ohliging deportment, that he committed the whole manage- 
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in. ment of the war to the conduct of Mithridates, ov ning him 7 
hat htter to deal with the Romans than himſelf. He then diſpatch- # 
don ed meſſengers to all the prefects, enjoining them to raiſe what | 
er- forces they could. Magdales, who had been governor of $yria 4 
nim for the ſpace of fourteen years together, was ordered to haſten 9 
ned with his army to the king's aſſiſtance: and ambaſſadors were ; 
led. ſent in the joint name of Mithridates and Tigranes to the neigh- 
ing bouring princes, | er ena to Arſaces king of Parthia, ſoli- { 
and citing them to rife up in arms againſt the common enemy. 1 
18; Lucullus, in the mean time, taking advantage of a violent 7 ,-,!,; U. 
diſſenſion in Tigranocerta betwixt the Greeks and barbarians, reguces 1 
155 made himſelf maſter of the place by ſtorm, part of the inha- 7,oroms 1 
oin bitants favouring his deſign. He ſeized to himſelf the royal erga. by 
ed, | treaſury, and abandoned every thing elſe to the pillage of the 4 
200 ſoldiers, and moreover gave to each of them 800 drachmas. 1 
ot, He allowed the Greeks, and as many of the barbarians as had 1 
by been forced by Tigranes to ſettle in Tigranbcerta, to return to 1 
my their reſpective homes, giving them alſo money for their jour- vp 
ce, ney. Lucullus being more deſirous to be praiſed for his juſtice 1 
vas and humanity than for his martial exploits, ſoon gained the i 
ny, hearts of the barbarians. Accordingly, the kings of the Ha- 0 
ind hians came and ſubmitted to him. The whole nation of the bl 
ind Saphenians followed their example, and he gained ſo much on 19 
100 the Cordyenians, that they offered to quit their habitations and "i 
e follow him with their wives and children. In the granaries of fl 
but the late king Zarbienus, whoſe funeral obſequies he now cele- i 
Ng, brated with the utmoſt magnificence, he found ſuch ſtores of bl 
ies, proviſions, as enabled him to purſue the war without putting ; 
es. the republic to any manner of charges. | bl 
ed, The following ſummer he again marched againſt Tigranes 13 
eat and Mithridates, who were encamped in the plains on the ſouth 
hat ſide of mount Taurus. Lucullus having attempted in vain to 
ho draw them to a general engagement, began his march for A- 
Ju- taxata, where Tigranes had left his wife and children, with the | 
rle greater part of his treaſures. Tigranes was ſolicitous to pre- Lacullus 
at- vent him; but no ſooner appeared within ſight of the Namen, gains ance 
ok than he was attacked by them, and again ſnhamefully deicated, ther vic- 
ted many of his troops turning their backs as they were marching tory over 4 
ay. up to the charge. Mithridates being under great apprehenſioſ 77graxce; 
rho of falling into the hands of the Romans, fied in the beginning - 
0 of the battle, and his example was ſoon followed by Tigrancs. .- 
Lucullus now determined to march into the upper provin- 1 
in- ces; but the country being exceeding woody, and very marihy 11 
und in many places, and great quantities of ſnow falling, tho' it El. 
ite was not yet the autumnal equinox, bis ſoldiers mutined; fo of 
ut- that he was forced to lead them back. Having repatcd the bl. 
on the Taurus, he led his army into the temperate and fertile pro- i 
p- vince of Mygdonia, and laid ſiege to Niis the capital. Gurt, 3 
ew the brother of Trgranes, had the title of governor, but Calli UM 
his machus actually commanded, by reaion of his great exp Fierce a 
ge- in war, and his capacity as an engineer. Lucuilus, after the i 
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ſiege had continued ſome time, took the place by ſtorm, and 
treated Guras with great humanity; but ordered Callimachus to 
be put in chains, becauſe, rather than deliver a city which he 
had defended ſome years before, he had choſen to ſet it on fire. 
The Ro- The following ſpring, the legions having been tampered with 
man army by P. Clodius, brother to Lucullus's wife, a man of a reſtleſs 
refuſes to diſpolition and infamous character, abſolutely refuſed to take 
obey Lu- the field; ſo that Lucullus not being able to act, Mithridates and 
callus, Tigranes recovered in great part the countries they had loſt, 
The Roman ſoldiers, knowing that Lucullus was blamed by a 
ſtrong party at Rome, expected every moment the arrival of a 
new general, and behaved to Lucullus in the moſt diſreſpectful 
manner. At laſt news arriving that Mithridates, who had re- 
turned to Pontus, had defeated Fabius, and was in full march 
againſt Sornatius, then out of ſhame they ſubmitted to follow 
Lucullus. Soon after, however, they again mutinied, and when 
Lucullus went from tent to tent, entreating them to follow him, 
they threw their empty purſes at his feet, and bid him go and 
fight the enemy alone, ſince he alone was to be the gainer. They 
conſented, however, at laſt to continue with him during the 
ſummer ; but ſo great was. their inſolence, that he durſt not 
lead them againſt an enemy. Pompey, in the mean time, by 
the artful practices of the tribunes, and the favour of the peo- 
ple, having been declared general againſt Tigranes and Mithri- 
dates, arrived in Aſia with an army, and required Lucullus to 
deliver up his troops to him. | 
Dithri- Mithridates and Tigranes, in the mean time, had over-run 
dates and Cappadocia, and recovered all Armenia, with great part of Pon- 
Tigranes tus, and would have gained greater advantages, had not the 
gain f-ve- fon of Tigranes, by name alſo Tigranes, taken up arms againſt 
ral advan- his father. Tigranes the ſon being defeated by his father, fled 
tages. to Parthia, where being joined by the diſcontented Armenians, 
he perſuaded Phrahates king of the Parthians to invade Armena. 
They are The Parthians beſieging Artaxata, Tigranes the king was oblig- 
again un- ed to fave himſelf in the mountains, whence ſoon after, when 
fortunate. great part of the Parthians were retired, he unexpectedly fel! 
upon the beficgers, whom he diſperſed with great ſlaughter. 
The young Tigranes fled to Mithridates; but finding him re- 
duced to great ſtraits, as he was a few days before defeated by 
Pompey, with the loſs of 40,000 men, he went over to the Roman:, 
and led them into Armenia againſt his father. > 
Tigranes Tigranes hearing that Pompey was marching againſt his capi- 
jubmits to tal, ſent deputies to him, and offered to ſurrender the city up- 
Pompey, on certain conditions; which Were rejected at the inſtigation 
of Tigranes the younger. The king being quite diſpirited, and 
not in a condition to oppoſe the victorious Romans after the re- 
volt of his fon, went and threw himſelf at the feet of Pongey; 
who railing him up, put, with his own hands, the diadem upon 
his head, which he himſelf had taken of when he came into 
his preſence. He afterwards conducted him to his tent, where 
he gave him audience, and invited both him and 1 to 
upper. 
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ſupper. The ſon, however, abſenting himſelf, Pompey began 


to conceive ſome jealouſy of him. Tigranes appealine to Pompey 

for juſtice againſt his ſon, the next day the Roman general, 2f- 

ter hearing both parties, reſtored the kingdom of 4rmeria to who re- 
the father, with the greateſt and beſt part of Maſoapotamia; ſtores him 
but ſet a fine upon him of 6000 talents for making war upon to the 
the people of Rome without cauſe. Lo the fon he gave the kingdom 
provinces of Gordiene and Sophene; but adjudged the treaſures of A me- 
that were kept in the latter to the father, becauſe without them nia. 

he could not pay the fine. Pompey, however, ſoon after dis- 
covering that the fon was endeavouring to {tir up Phrahates the 
Parthian king againſt the Romans, and had formed a conſpi- 

racy againſt his father, ſent him in chains to Rome. P. Cl:- 

dius, not long after, being bribed with a large ſum of money, 

ſet him at liberty, in ſpite of Pompey and the ienate. 

Tigranes willingly yielded to the Romans Cappadncia, Cilicia, Tirrans 
Hria, and that part of Phenice which he poſſeſſed, and not only ;i-14s ſe- 
payed the fine laid upon him, but made large preſents to Pem- veral pro- 
pey and all the officers of his army; which gained him the title vinces to 
of a friend and ally of the Raman people. TA afterwards waged the Ro- 
war with the Parthians, by whom he was overcome, and mans, 
would have been driven out of the kingdom, had not a peace 
been concluded by Pompey's mediation. His ſecond fon, by 
name Soriafter, allo took up arms againft him; but by the al- 
ſiſtance of the Romans, that rebellion was ſoon quelled. Ti- _ 
grancs died in the 85th year of his age, and was ſucceeded by His death. 
his ſon Artuaſdes, who is alſo called Ariabazus, Artabanes, and 
Artoadiſtes. 

Artuaſdes, out of a private grudge he bore to Artavaſdes king {rtuaſdes, 
of Media, adviſed Marc Anthony to invade that kingdom, offer- Bef. Chr, 
ing to ſerve him in perſon as a guide, and to afhit him with 37. 
all his forces. Anthony followed his advice; but 4r!ua/dzs be- 
ing privately reconciled to the king of Media, led the Roman 
army through ſuch difficult roads, that they were obliged to 
leave behind them the greateſt part of their baggage and all 
their warlike engines. For this piece of treachery, 2:t90ny Treache- 
afterwards loaded Artuaſdes with chains, and having obliged rouſſy 
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him to diſcover his treaſures, ſeized them for himlelf. ſeized by 
The Armenians, upon the news of the king's captivitg, plac- 17. Au- 


ed his eldeſt fon Artaxias on the throne z who being defeated g. 
by the Romans, was obliged to ſhelter himſelf among the Bar- artaai- 
thians, Anthony, in the mean time, pillaging his kingiom, and ; l. 
carrying his father Artuaſdes, with his wife and children, Cap- 
tives to Mexandria, where they were led in triumph in golden 
chains. Artuaſdes, not long after, was put ro death by Au- 
thony, and his head ſent to his rival the king of ALedid. As. 
taxias, after the departure of Authonys returned to Armenia with 
an army of Parthians and Armenians, and having defeared the 
Medes, recovered his paternal kingdom; which, however, he 
did not long enjoy, being ſtrangled, according to 4 G75, by 
the treachery of his neareſt friends, 15 driven trom the tarone, 
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as we read in e, by Archelaus king of Cappadocia, and 
4 


Claudius Tiberius Nero, afterwards emperor. 

Auguſtus, the Roman emperor, having ſent Tiberius to ſettle 
the . of the eaſt, he beſtowed the kingdom of Armenia 
on Tigranes the younger brother of Artaxias; but after a 
ſhort reign, was put to death by the orders of Tiberius, for 
keeping a private correſpondence with the enemies of Rome. 
He was ſucceeded, if we believe Tacitus, by his ſons, who per- 
formed nothing worth mentioning. 

After the death of Tigranes and his ſons, the kingdom of Ar- 
menia was given by Auguſtus to Artuaſdes ; but the Armenians, 
already tired of the Roman yoke, drove him out, and called in 
Phrahates king of Parthia. This revolt gave uneaſineſs to Au- 
guſtus, who lent againſt them Cairns, a youth of 19 years of 
age, whom he had adopted. On the approach of the Roman 
army Phrahates withdrew from Armenia, and ſued for peace; 
which Cazzs readily granted him, on condition that he ſhould 
not aſſiſt Tigranes, who had aſſumed the title of king of Arme- 
nig. Caius having quickly expelled Tigranes, reſtored Artuaſdes, 
and marched into Syvia. 

Artuaſdes dying ſoon after, Tigranes ſent ambaſſadors to Au- 
guſtus with rich preſents, begging of him the kingdom of A. 
menia. Auguſtus accepted the preſents, and enjoined him to 
wait upon Caius in Syria but Tigranes relying on his ſword, 
raiſed a conſiderable body of Armenians, and took poſſeſſion of 
great part of Armenia. Caius, however, returning with the Roman 
army, ſoon drove out Tigranes, and at the requeſt of the Arme- 
nians, conferred the crown on Ariobarzanes, a Mede by birth. 
Ariobarzanes did nothing worth mentioning, and was ſucceeded 
by Yonones, whom the Armenians choſe for their king, he be- 
ing driven out by his own ſubjects from the kingdom of Par- 
thia. Artabanus, king of the Parthians and Medes, ſoon ex- 
pelled Vonones from Armenia, and conferred: the crown on his 
own ſon Oredes, who was not long after overcome by Germa- 
nicus. The next king of Armenia was Zeno, the ſon of Polema 
king of Pontus, who when he was crowned by Germanicus, aſ- 
ſumed the name of Artaxids III. He enjoyed the crown for 
fixteen years, and was ſucceeded by Ar/aces the ſon of Arta- 
banus, who by the aſſiſtance of the Hedes and Parthians, eaſily 
conquered the kingdom ; but was treacherouſly murdered in 
the firſt year of his reign. Orodes, the brother of Arſaces, upon 
the news of his death, came with a numerous army into A- 
menia; but was routed by Pharaſmenes king of Iberia, whoſe 
brother, Mithridates {berus, was declared king of Armenia by 
Tiberius Cæſar. Mithridates had not long enjoyed the throne, 
when Artalanus having recovered his own kingdom, invaded 
Armenia the third time; but he was quickly driven from thence 
by the governor of Syria. Caligula ſoon after ſucceeding T :be- 
ius, and conceiving ſome jealouſy of 1ithridates Iberus, cauſed 
him to be brought in chains to Rome. The emperor Claudius, 
however, reſtored him to his kingdom, ordering the Roman le- 
gions 
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gions to aſſiſt him in expelling the Parthians and reducing the 
rmenian malecontents. 


After he had obtained the quiet poſſeſſion of the throne, his The trea- 
nephew RHadamiſdus, the ſon of the king of Iberia, came to his cherous 
court as a refugee, pretending to have fallen out with his fa- condud of 
ther Pharaſmenes ; but in reality, having concerted a ſcheme e. 


with him for expelling his uncle from the throne. Mithridates 
received his nephew with the greateſt kindeis, while the young 
man entered into intrigues with the malecontents, and diſpoſed 
them to revolt. He then feigned to be reconciled to his fa- 
ther, returned home, and raiſing a powerful army, invad- 
ed Armenia, under pretence that Mithridates had diſſuaded 
the Romans from lending his father any aid againſt the Albanians. 
This unexpected irruption, and the revolt of ſeveral chief lords 
of Armenia, obliged Mithridates to ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle 
of Gorneas, which was defended by a Roman garriſon. Celis 
Pullio, the governor, being bribed by Rh2d2m/72s, prevailed on 
Mithridates to go out of the caſtle to an interview with his ne- 
phew, who met him in the moſt reſpectful manner, and falling 
down at his feet, embraced them, and gave him the title of fa- 
ther. He afterwards invited him into a neighbouring grove, 
pretending that he had cauſed a ſacriſice to be got ready there, 
that their antient friendſhip might be confirmed in the pre- 
ſence of the gods. Mithridates no ſooner entered the grove, 
than he, his wife and his children were ſeized and put into co- 
vered waggons, where they were kept till the pleaſure of Pha- 
raſmenes was known. That wicked prince ordering his bro- 
ther and daughter, who was wife to Mithridates, to be put to 
death without delay, Rhadami/ius, without remorſe, executed 
the orders, and alſo ſlew the children of Mithridates, becauſe 


they bewailed their father's misfortunes. 


The whole family of Mithridates being extinct, Rhadam:/- who 
115 took poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Armenia. Quadratus, the vinrps the 
Raman governor of Syria, who very well knew by what meanscrown. 


he had raiſed himſelf to that throne, conſuited with his officers 
whether he ought not to puniſh him. It was judged moſt ex- 
pedient by the Romans to promote the diſſenſions among the 
barbarians : however, leſt they ſhould forego their right to the 
diſpoſal of Armenia, they diſpatched meſſengers to Pharafmenes, 
enjoining him to withdraw his troops from that kingdom. In 


the mean time Julius Pelignus, governor of Cappadocia, a noted. 


coward, and infamous for his vices, encouraged Nhadamiſtus to 
aſſume the title of king, and even aſſiſted at his coronation, 
having received large bribes from him for that purpoſe. Ve- 
bgeſes king of Parthia, hearing in what manner RHadmiſtus 
had raifed himſelf to the throne of Armenia, entered that coun- 
try with a powerful army, made himſelf maſter of Artaxata and 
Tigranxerta, which voluntarily fubmitted. He was, however, 
prevented from proſecuting his enterpriſe by the rigorous ſeaſon, 
which introduced a mortality among his troops, and obliged 


him to return home, Upon their departure, Rvadgmy/trs again 
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invaded Armenia, and behaved in a moſt tyrannical manner to 
the inhabitants, who entered into a conſpiracy againſt him, 
and forced him to abandon the kingdom. | 

Not long after he returned again to Armenia, at the head of a 
powerful army of Hberians, but was a-new driven out by the 
Parthians. They being ſoon obliged, by their inteſtine broils, 
to return home, Rhadan iſtus invaded Armenia the fourth time; 
but the ſame year was forced by the Parthians to abandon it, 
when Tiridates, the brother of Yologeſes, was declared king. 
The Armenians, being haraſſed both by the Parthians and Ibe. 
r1ans, begged the protection of the emperor Nero, who appoint- 
ed Domitivs Corbulo to ſettle the affairs of Armenia, Quadratus, 
governor of Syria, being ordered to aſſiſt him. Yologeſes, being 
unprepared for war, delivered up the moſt illuſtrious of the fa- 
mi:y of the Arſacides as hoſtages to the Romans; but after he 
had aſſembled his troops, he openly declared, that he would nei- 
ther ſuffer his brother Ziridates to be driven from a kingdom 
which he himſelf had conferred upon him, nor to hold it as a 
gift from any other power. 

Corbulo, being reſolved to recover, if poſſible, what had been 
formerly gained by Lucullus and Pompey, was very aſſiduous in 
reſtoring diſcipline among his troops, and for that purpoſe kent 
them encamped during the whole winter, though many of them 
periſhed by the extremity of the cold. Early in the ſpring he 
invaded Armenia, but could by no means draw Tiridates to 3 
battle. He therefore divided his forces, ordering them to at- 
tack the Armenians in different quarters at once, which orders 
were accordingly executed, while the king of Iberia, and fone 
others, at the fame time invaded Armenia. Tiridates having re- 
monſtrated to Corbulo againſt the hoſtilities committed by the 
Romans, that general adviſed him to recur to the emperor, and 


of the people of Rome. This counſel being rejected by Tir:- 
dates, Corbuls, and the officers who commanded the Roman de- 
tachments, renewed their hoſtilities, and ſoon conquered great 
part of Armenia. Corbulo marched againſt Artaxata, which he 
took, and razed to the ground, Tigranocerta alſo ſubmitted ; 
but the inhabitants preſenting Corbuls with a golden crown as a 
token of hoſpitality, he ſpared the city, and left them in the 
full enjoyment of their former privileges, OS 

All Armenia being thus ſubdued by Corbulo, Nero conferred 
that kingdom on Tigranes, who was the grandſon of Herod the 
Great by his ſon Alemander and Glaphira, the daughter of Arche— 
laus king of Cappadocia. As he had lived many years at Rome 
in the quality of a hoſtage, he was entirely addicted to the Ro- 
man intereſt, and aſſumed no more power than if he had been 
one of their deputies. Several parts of Armenia were ſubjected 
to the A Rr ng kings, Pharaſmenes, Polemon, Ariftobulus, 
and Aatiochus, by way of reward for their ſervices againſt Tiri- 
dates and the Parthians, 
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Pologeſer in the mean time, hearing that his brother was 
driven from the throne, ſent a powerful army into Armenia, 
under the conduct of Moneſes, while he, at the head of another 
army, intended to make an inroad into Syria, Moneſes, how- 
ever, being obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Tigranocerta, and Vols- 
geſes being prevented from paſſing the Euphrates, the Parihians 
ſued for peace. Soon after Volageſes concluded a peace with the 
Hyrcamans, and turned all his gh againlt the Romans, with 
a deſign to recover Armenia. Ceſennius Pætus marched with 
two legions to the aſſiſtance of Tigranes, but was ſoon obliged 
to retire for want of proviſions. Vologeſes, in the mean time, 


being prevented from entering Syria by Corbulo, who had guard- 


ed the paſſage of the Euphrates, marched againſt Pætus, whom 
he beſieged in his winter-quarters. Pætus agreed, on condi- 
tion the ſiege was raiſed, to evacuate Armenia, and to deliver 
up all his ſtores, and the fortreſſes in his poſſeſſion to the Par- 
_ who accordingly allowed him to withdraw into Cappa- 
acia, 

After the defeat of Pætus, Corbulo withdrew his ſeveral garri- 
ſons from beyond the Euphrates, as Yologeſes had agreed to eva- 
cuate Armenia. Thus the Armenians were left, both by the 
Parthians and Corbuls, to their own diſpoſal, Tigranes having 
died ſoon after the invaſion of the Parthians. About the fame 
time, ambaſſadors arrived at Rome from Yologeſes, who requeſted 
the kingdom of Armenia for his brother ; but the Romars, in- 
Read of granting his requeſt, ordered Corbulo to make war on 
the Parthians, commanding all the kings and tetrarchs in the 
eaſt, and the governors of the neighbouring provinces, to pay 
entire obedience to the orders of Corbulo. 

The Roman general invaded Armenia the following ſpring The Ro- 
with a — and ſtruck ſuch a terror into the whole ans again 
country, that Tiridates ſent ambaſſadors to demand a ceflation invade 


of arms, and a day and place for a conference. At this inter- Armenia. 


view it was agreed, that Tiridates ſhould reſign the royal dia- 
dem before the image of Cz/ar, never to reſume it more, ex- 
cept from the hand of Nero. Tiridates, having accordingly re- 
ſigned his crown, and left his daughter as a hoſtage, proceeded 
to Rome, where he was received by Nero with the utmoſt mag- 
nificence, and entertained, during his ſtay in that city, at the 
expence of above 6000 pounds a day. . 

On the day appointed for his inauguration, the emperor ap- Tiridates 
peared at the Roftra, ſitting in a curule chair, attired with a crowned 
triumphal habit, and ſurrounded by his guards, and the cohorts. by the em- 
Tiridates falling down at his feet, was immediately raiſed by the peror 
emperor, who honoured him with a kiſs. The Parthian prince Nero. 
then addreſſing himſelf to Nero, and begging him to beſtow up- 
on him the kingdom of Armenia, which he ſhould always ac- 
knowledge as a gift of Rome, Nero with his own hand placed 
the diadem on his head. From the Refira they proceeded to 
the theatre, where the emperor placed Tiridates, after he had 


renewed his ſupplication, on his right hand. Nero, when Tir:- 
| | K k 4 dates 
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dates left Rome, preſented him with a ſum, to the amount of 
near 800,000 pounds, to defray the expences of his journey, 
He not only. allowed him to rebuild the city of Artaxata, but 
ordered ſuch Roman builders and artificers as the king deſired, to 
attend him into Armenia. By the direction and aſſiſtance of 
theſe, the king reſtored that city to its former ſplendor, and by 
way of acknowlegment called it Neronia. Tiridates was ever 
afterwards faithful to the Romans, who aſſiſted him in recover- 
ing great part of his kingdom, taken from him by the Albani. 
He reigned nine years after his return from Rome, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeveral kings, who held the crown as vaſlals of the 
Roman empire. Þ 
The emperor Trajan adding Meſopotamia to the Roman do- 
minions, reduced the antient kingdom of Armenia to the form 
of a province; but it ſoon recovered its liberty, and was again 
governed by its own kings in the reigns of Con/tantine the Great 
and his ſucceſſor, to whom the kings of Armenia were feudato- 
ries. In the reign of Jun II. the Saracens ſubdued and held it 
till the irruption of the Turks, who poſſeſſed themſelves of this 
kingdom, and gave it the name of Turcomania. While the 
Turks were engaged in a war againſt Perſia, the Armenians again 


ſet up kings of their own, by whom they were governed, til] 


the country was ſubdued by Occadan, or Heceata, the fon of 
Cingis, the firſt cham of the Tartars. Armenia, however, was 
not fo abſolutely conquered by the Tartars, but that ſome of the 
race of their kings ſtill remained, as we find mention made of 
Leo, king of Armenia, who, in the reign of Richard II. came 
into Eugland to ſue for aid againſt the Turks. In the year 1472 
of the chriſtian æra, Jan Caſſanes, king of Armenia, ſucceed- 
ing to the crown of Perſia, made Armenia a province of that 
empire, in which ſtate it continued till the year 1522, when it 
was ſubdued by Selim II. and made a province of the Turkh 
empire. Since that time it has ever remained ſubject to the 
Ts, except the eaſtern part, which the Perſſans are maſters 
of at this day. 


Armenia Minor was parted from Armenia Major by the Eu- 
prrates, and was bounded on the ſouth by mount Taurus, being 
ſeparatcd on the weſt and north from Cappadocia by a long chain 
o mountains, called in different places * Scordiſcus, Amanis, 
and Antitaurus. This country, which is very mountainous, 
though here and there interſperſed with pleaſant and fruitful 
vales, was a part of Cappadocia till the reign of Antiochus the 
Great, when Zadriades and Artaxias, ſeizing on Armenia, and 
adding to it ſome of tne neighbouring provinces, introduced 
the diſtinction of Armenia the greater and leſſer. In the time 
of the Romans it was divided into theſe four provinces, Laviana, 
Atariana, Aravena, and Melitene, each of which had their ſeve- 
ral cities, all mentioned by Ptolemy, 

The firſt that reigned in Armenia Minor was Zadriades, who, 
entering into an alliance with the Romans, was maintained by 
them on the throne which he had uſurped. His poſterity * 
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the kingdom till the reign of Tigranes I. king of the greater 
Armenia, by whom Artanes, the laſt king of the Zadriadan 
race, was flain in battle. Tigranes was foon driven out by 
Pane who beſtowed Armenia Minor upon Dejotarus, tetrarch 
of Galatia, for his eminent ſervices during the Mithridatic war. 
Dejotarus lived in great intimacy with Sy/la, Lucullus, Pompey, 
Maran, Cato, Cicero, and Brutus. He proved very ſervicea- 
ble to Cicero in the Cilician war, and in the civil war ſided with 
Pompey, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the battle of Pharſalia. 


During his abſence, Pharnaces, king of Pontus, conquered 


Armenia Minor; but he was ſoon driven out by Cz/ar, who, at 
the requeſt of Brutus, pardoned Dejotarus, and reftored Arme- 
nia to him, obliging him, however, to pay a large ſum of mo- 


ney, and to quit Galatia. He was afterwards accuſed at Rome 


by Caſtor, his daughter's fon, as if he and his ſon had formed a 
deſign to murder Cz/ar during his ſtay in Galatia; but was 
cleared from that charge by Cicero. Dejotarus revenged this ca- 
Jumny with the death of his daughter and her huſband. After 
Cz/ar's death, having bribed Fuluia, the wife of Mark Anthony, 
he recovered whatever he had forfeited for ſiding with Pompey. 
He ſoon after ſent a body of troops to join Brutus; but Amyntas, 
who commanded them, went arc to Anthony's camp, where- 
upon, after the' defeat of Brutus, Dejotarus was allowed to hold 
A After his death, the tetrarchy of Galatia was be- 
ſtowed upon Amyntas. Dejotarus II. reigned together with his 
father, and was no leſs addicted to the Romans than he, having 
been brought up by Cats, as Plutarch informs us. Upon his 


death, the family of Dejotarus being extinct, the kingdom of 


Armenia Minor was firſt given to Artuaſdes, king of Media, 
and afterwards by Mark Anthony to Polemon, king of Pontus, 
whoſe ſucceſſors were Archelaus the Cappadlocian, and Cotys of 
Boſphorus. Nero beſtowed this kingdom on Ar:/tobulus, great 
grandſon of Herod the Great, upon whoſe death it fell to Ti- 
granes, his near relation. He dying without iſſue, Armenia 
Minor was, by Veſpaſian, made a pes of the Roman em- 
pire, and continued ſo till the diviſion of the empire, when it 
was ſubjected to the emperors of the caſt. On the decline of 
their power, it was firſt ſubdued by the Perſians, and atterwards 
by the Turks, who gave it the name of Gerech, and have held 


it ever ſince. | 
IS SSt e eee De 
. 
T he hiſtory of the kingdom of PONTUS, 
T HIS country is ſuppoſed to have derived its name from the 


neighbouring ſea, which, being the greateſt that was 


known to the antient inhabitants of that country, Was called 
| Pontus, 
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Pontus, or the ſea, by way of excellency ; whence the whole 
country extending along the coaſt was formerly, as Strabo in- 


forms us, called Pontus. 


The 
bounds of 


Pontus. 


Its chief 
Cities, 


The firſt 
inhabi - 
tants of 
Pontus. 
Their 
arts, c. 


The proper Pontus was bounded by the Euxine ſea on the 
north, by Armenia Minor on the ſouth, by Colebis on the eaſt, 
and by the river Halys on the weſt. Ptolemy divides this coun- 
try into three parts, namely, Pontus Galaticus, Pontus Polems- 
niacus, and Pontus Cappadoctius. The chief cities of the firſt di- 
viſion were Amiſus, Amajia, ſeated among mountains at three 
miles diſtance from the river 11s; Themiſcyra, now Fanagoria, 
ſeated on the ſea-coaſt ſixty miles north-eaſt of Amaſia; Cabira, 
memorable for the defeat of Mithridates by Lucullus, and after- 
wards called Dioſpolis; and Comana Pontica, ſeated near the 
ſouth borders of this province. In Pontus Polemoniacus, which 
extended from the river Thermodon to the country of the Chaj- 
bes, ſtood Neocæſaria, Sebæſtia, Zela, ſeated near the river 
Lycus, and afterwards called Megalopolis, and Polemonium, a 
famous town and harbour built by Polemon. In Pontus Cappa- 


docius, which was ſo called from adjoining to Cappadocia, the 


chief cities were Ceraſus, whence cherries were firſt brought 
into Italy by Lucullus; Tripoli, about three miles from the coaſt, 
and Trapezus, or Trebiſond, called now Taraboſan. This laſt, 
which was ſeated in a peninſula on the {ca-coalt, and ſurround- 
ed by ſtcep mountains, was a Greek city, and antiently of great 
note. In the middle ages it became famous for the court of the 
Greek emperors, of the family of the Comment, who retired thi- 
ther when the Latins reduced Conſtantinople. 

The chief rivers of Pontus are the Halys, which divides Pen- 
tus from Paphlagonia, and diſcharges itſelf into the Erxine fea, 
not far from Amiſus; the Iris, now Caſalmae; and the Ther- 
modon, a river famous among the antients for watering the little 
empire of the Amaꝛons. The air of this country is reckoned 
very wholeſome, and the ſoil in many places fruittul. The hills 
are, for the moſt part, covered with olive or cherry trees, and 
the plain abounds with all ſorts of grain. 

The antient inhabitants of this country are commonly be- 
lieved to have been the deſcendants of Tubal; but, in proceſs 
of time, Cappadocians, Paphlagonians, Greets, and other foreign 
nations, mixt with them. All we know, as to their arts and 
manufactures, is, that the inhabitants of Pontus Cappadocius, 
called Chalybes, are celebrated by the antients for their extraordi- 
nary {kill in working of iron, and making of ſteel armour, 


whence they are ſaid to have had their name. They were likely 


a trading people, having many convenient harbours in the Eux- 
ine ſea, and great ſtore of timber, proper for building of ſhips, 
growing on the coaſts. Their chief deities were Ceres, Jupiter, 


and Neptune, to whom they offered burnt ſacrifices, pouring on 


the fire honey, milk, oil, and wine. | 
The petty kings, who governed antiently in this country 
were firſt ſubdued, according to Diodorus, by Ninus. The 


AMedes and Perſians were, in their turns, maiters of this and 0 
| the 
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the countries bordering on the Euxine ſea. The Perfians divided 
Cappadocia into ſatrapies or governments, and beſtowed that ſa- 
trapy, afterwards named Pontus by the Macedonians, on one of 
the anceſtors of Mithridates. This is ſuppoſed to have hap- 
pened in the reign of Darius Hyſtaſpes, who conferred this new 
kingdom on one Artabazes, of the royal family of Perſia. The 
Pontic kings paid tribute to the Perſiaus, and were in a manner 
their vaſſals, till the reign of Ariobarzanes, who ſhook off the 
Perfian yoke, and greatly enlarged his imall kingdom. Mithri- 
dates VII. was afterwards looked upon as one of the moſt pow- 
erful princes that ever reigned in the eaſt, having held out for 
forty years together _ the Romans. 

2 whom Darius Hyſtaſpes preferred to the crown of 
Pontus, is ſaid to have been a deicendant of one of the ſeven 
competitors for the kingdom of Perſia, upon the death of Cam- 


byſes. 
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Artabaxes 
King of 


Pontus. 


The next king of Pontus mentioned by hiſtorians is Rhodo- Rhodebas 


bates, who is ſaid to have reigned in the time of Darius Nothus, tes. 


whence it is plain, that he was not the immediate ſucceflor of 
Artabazes, as Darius Nothus was about eighty years later than 
Darius Hyſtaſpes. 


Rhodabates was ſucceeded by Mithridates I. who refuſing to Mithri- 
pay the uſual tribute to Artaxerxes nemon, king of Perſia, dates I. 


was by him overcome in battle; but a peace was ſoon after 
concluded between them by the mediation of Tiſſaphernes. 
Having entered into an alliance with Clearchus, afterwards ty- 
rant of Heraclea, he was treacherouſly ſeized by him in that 


city, and detained priſoner, till ſuch time as he paid a large ſum 


for his ranſom. 


Mithridates was ſucceeded by Ariobarzancs, who, being ap- 4riobar- 
. * . 7 .* 
pointed governor of Lydia, Ionia, and Phrygia by Artaxerxes, antes. 


employed the forces that were under his command againſt his 
prince, and to the kingdom of Pontus added great part of the 
neighbouring provinces. Autophrades, ſent againſt him by A.- 
tzaxerxes, laid ſiege to A os, while Cotys, king of Paphlagonia, 
ſat down before des; but they were both obliged to withdraw 
by Ageſilaus, and Timotheus the Athenian, whom Aricharzanes 
had with great promiſes invited to his aſſiſtance. The king re- 
warded Age/laus with a great ſum of money, and beſtowed on 
Timotheus the cities of Erithon and Sgſtos. He uſed his utmoit 


endeavours, as Demoſthenes informs us, to reconcile the Lace- 


dæmonians and Thebans ; but not being able to bring the The- 
bans to any reaſonable terms, he aſſiſted the Lacedæmonians with 
immenſe ſums of money. He was murdered, as we read in 
Ariſtotle, (Polit. lib. v.) in the 28th year of his reign by one 
Mithridates. Alexander the Great, being then in Alia, ſeized 
the kingdom of Pontus; but after his death it was recovered by 


 Mithrigdates II. fon to Ariobarzanes. Antigonus, in whole reti- If thre. 


nue he was, having reſolved to cut him off in conſequence of a Ya; II. 


dream, Demetrius, the fon of Antigonus, warned him to fly. 


He accordingly withdrew into Paphlagonia, where he poſſeſſed 
| himſelf 
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himſelf of a ſtrong hold named Ciniatum. His army growing 7 

daily ſtronger, he made an irruption into Cappadocia, and from 

thence entered his paternal kingdom, which, in ſpite of all the b 

efforts of Antigonus, he held for 26 years, and tranſmitted to his 05 

poſterity. He is ſaid to have lived to the age of eighty-four 30 

years, and was ſucceeded by his fon | : 

Mithri- Mithridates III. who added to the kingdom of Pontus all 4 

date; III. Cappadocia and Paphlagonig. After ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts ( 

upon Heraclea, he entered into an alliance with the inhabitants [ 

| of that city. He reigned thirty-ſix years, and left the kingdom d 
| to his ſon 

| i da Ariobarzanes II. who made war on the Galatians, but with t 

Zane II. What ſucceſs is uncertain. | d 

Mrutbri- Mithridates IV. ſucceeded his father Ariobarzanes II. As he 1 

dates IV. was then very young, the Galatians invaded his kingdom; but c 

being fruſtrated in an attempt againſt Heraclea, they returned c 

home, and gave Mithridates an opportunity to recover what \ 

they had ſeized. iis 5 | p 

Alithri- Mithridates V. the fon and ſucceſſor of Mithridates IV. made 

dates V. War on the inhabitants of —_— a Greek city on the coaſt of 1 

Paphlagonia, but afterwards abandoned that enterprize. He 

entered into a ſtrict alliance with Antiochus the Great, who / 

married one of his daughters, by name Laodice. 


Pharnas His fon, Pharnaces I. who ſucceeded him, took the city of 
ces I. Sinope by ſtorm, and afterwards invaded the territories of Eu- 
| menes king of Pergamus, a great friend and ally of the Romans. 
Zumenes having ſecured his dominions againſt any further at- 
tempts of Pharnaces, by entering into an alliance with Ariara— 
thes king of Cappadocia, the king of Pontus ſent deputies to | 
Rome to complain of Eumenes and Ariarathes, as if they had 3 
been the aggreſſors. Hereupon Marcius, and other Roman citi- 
zens of great integrity, were ſent into Ia as umpires between 
the contending parties; but the ambaſladors ſent by Pharnaces 
to the conferences ſtarted ſo many difficulties, that nothing 
could be ſettled. 
Marcus and the Romans returning to Rome, Eumenes again 
took the field, and Pharnaces ſent Leocritus, his commander in 
chief, with 10,000 men to lay waſte Galatia. Leocritus, on his 
march, beſieged the city of T 2:05, and the garriſon capitulating, 
he promiſed to convey them, with their arms and effects, to 
what place they ſhould chuſe ; but after their departure having 
received orders from Pharnaces to put them to the ſword, he 
purſued them, and flew them all to a man. Seleucus, king of 
Syria, had engaged to aſſiſt Pharnaces; but the Roman ambaſ- 
{adors reminding him of the articles ſtipulated between his fa- 
ther Antiochus and their republic, he thought it prudent not to 
paſs mount Taurus. The kings of Pergamus and Cappadocia, in 
the mean time, being ſupported by the Romans, Pharnaces was 
foon obliged to fue. for peace, which was granted him on the 
following conditions: That he ſhould evacuate Galatia and 
Paphlagonia, reſtore to Ariarathes all his ſubjects whom he = 
CAITICE 
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carried into captivity, and all the places he had taken during 
the war; that he ſhould reſtore to Morzzas, a petty king in 3 
parts, and to Ariarathes, the goo talents which he had ſeized in 
the war, and pay down 300 more to Eumenes. Artaxias, king 
of Armenia, who had aſſiſted Pharnaces, was obliged to pay 
zoo talents to Ariarathes. In this treaty were compriſed Artax- 
las, king of Armenia, Gatalus, king of Sarmatia, Acuſulochus, 
another petty king, and the free cities of Heraclea, Meſembyra, 
Cherſoneſus, and Cyzicus *. The city of Sinope remained to 
Pharnaces, who died ſoon after the peace; and left his king- 
dom to his ſon ithridates, 

Mithridates VI. was the firſt king of Pontus, who en- Mithri- 
tered into an alliance with the Romans, and ſent them a conſi- dates VI. 
derable ſupply of ſhips in their third war with the Carthaginians. 

He likewiſe proved a faithful ally to them in the war which they 

carried on againſt Ariſtonicus, who, upon the death of Attalus, 

claimed the kingdom of Pergamus. On this conſideration, he 

was rewarded with Phrygia Major, and honoured with the title 

of friend and ally of the people of Rome. After a long and Ts trea- 
proſperous reign, he was treacherouſly murdered by ſome of his cheroufly 
intimate acquaintance. He left two ſons, the elder of whom, murdered. 
named alſo Mithridates, ſucceeded him in the kingdom of Pon- 

tus, and is generally counted one of the greateit princes that 

ever ſwayed a ſceptre. 

Mithridates VII. ſurnamed the Great, was, according to Mzithri- 
Strabo, eleven years old, according to Zutropius twelve, and dates VII. 
according to Memnon thirteen, when he came to the throne. Bef. Chriſt 
His father, by his will, appointed him and his mother, joint 124. 
heirs to the kingdom; but he claiming the whole, threw his 
mother into priſon, where he kept her under cloſe confine- 


ment, till, through hard ufage, ſhe ended her days. Thoſe to 


whom the care of his education was committed, obſerving him 


to be of a cruel and unruly temper, made various attempts on 


his life; but he was always on his guard againſt all manner of 
treachery, without ſhewing the leaſt diffidence. From his in- He inures 
fancy he ſo accuſtomed himſelf to take poiſon, that in his old himſelf to 
age no poiſon could hurt him. In his youth, to inure his body hardſhip 
to hardſhips, he applied himſelf to the manly exerciſe of hunt- in his 
ins, paſſing whole months in the open fields, and often taking youth. 
his reſt amidſt the frozen ſnow. When he came of age, he 
married his own ſiſter Laodice, and had by her a ſon named 
Pharnaces. | | 

As he aſpired to the empire of all Aa, he now undertook a Makes a 
progreſs through the various kingdoms of that great continent, progreſs 
with a defign to obſerve the cuſtoms, laws, and manners of the through 
inhabitants, to learn their different languages, whereof he is the king- 
ſaid to have ſpoken twenty-two, to take an eſtimate of their doms of 
ſtrength, and above all, to view narrowly their ſtrong holds and Aa. 
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fortified towns. Having ſpent in this journey three years, his 
wife Laodice, upon a falſe report of his death, gave herſelf up 
to all manner of lewdneſs, and, to conceal her guilt, welcomed 
him, on his return, with a poiſoned potion, which had no other 
effect than to incenſe him more againſt her. He cauſed her, 
and all thoſe who were any ways acceſſary to her incontinence 
and diſloyalty, to be put to death. 
He in- He began to put his vaſt deſigns in execution, by invading 
vades Pa- the neighbouring kingdom of Paphlagonia, which he divided 
phlagonia, with his friend and ally, NVicomedes king of Bithynia. As the 
Romans had not long before declared Paphlagonta a free ſtate, 
they ſent ambaſſadors to both kings, enjoining them to. with- 
draw their forces, and reſtore that nation to its former condi- 
tion, threatning war in caſe of refuſal. Afithridates, inſtead of 
and Gala- minding their threats, marched directly into Galatia, which he 
ia. made himſelf maſter of, though it was at that time under the 
protection of the Romans. He next hired one Gordius, who 
privately diſpatched Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, who had 
married his ſiſter. Upon the death of Ariarathes, Nicomedes in- 
vaded Cappadocia, drove out the ſon of the deceaſed king, and 
married his widow, in hopes of eſtabliſhing himſelf by that 
means on the throne. | | 
He drives Mithridates, under pretence of reſtoring his nephew, made 
Nicemedes war upon Nicomedes, and drove him quite out of Cappadecia, 
outof Cap- As it was not known that he had any hand in the murder of 
zadaicias Ariarathes, and he had gained the reputation of humanity by 
the war, out of a regard to public fame, he reſtored the king- 
dom of Cappadocia to its lawful owner; but ſoon after repent- 
ing of what he had done, he began to ſeek ſome pretence of 
quarrelling with his nephew. | 
With this view, he preſſed him to recal his father's murderer 
from baniſhment ; but the young prince refuſing to comply with 
that requeſt, matters by degrees were brought to that paſs, that 
both princes took the field. Mithridates entered Cappadocia 
with a moſt powerful army ; but finding his nephew prepared to 
He mur- oppoſe him, he invited him to a conference, in which he ſtabbed 
ders his him with a dagger, in the preſence of both armies. The Cab- 
nephew, padocians were {truck with ſuch terror and amazement at this 
and ſeizes barbarity, that they immediately threw down their arms, and 
Caſ pa o- ſuffered Mithridates to take poſſeſſion of their kingdom, which 
cia. he conferred on his ſon, a child but eight years old, appointing 
Gordius governor of the kingdom, and guardian of his ſon. The 
Cappadocians, diſdaining 5 6 ruled by a public aſſaſſin, ſhook 
off the tyrannical yoke, and placed on the throne the brother of 
their late King; but they were ſoon after again brought under 
ſubjection by Mithridates. The young prince, who was the 
laft of the family of Pharaaces, which had reigned in Cappado- 
cia from the time of Cyrus the Great, died of grief *. 


— 


* Appian, M:thridat. Juſtin, lib. xxx ii. xxxviii. 
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| Nicomedes, being now very jealous of the enterprizing ſpirit 
of Mithridates, ſuborned a youth, of a comely and majeſtic 
aſpect, to. paſs himſelf upon the Romans for the ſon of Ariarathes, 
as if he had left three ſons, and not two only. The youth, be- 
ing well inſtructed how to behave himſelf, and what he ſhould 
ſay, ſet out for Rome. Laodice depoſing that the youth was her 
youngeſt ſon by her huſband Ariarathes, the ſenate, after hear- 
ing the young man, promiſed to eſpouſe his cauſe, and never to 
forſake him till he was reinſtated in the kingdom of his fore- 
fathers. The cheat, however, being ſoon after diſcovered by 
Gordius, whom Mith-1dates had ſent to Rome, the ſenate began 
to ſuſpe both kings, and commanded Mithridates to relinquiſh 
ab and Nicomedes Paphlagonia, both which ſtates were 
declared free. The Cappadocians, however, proteſting that they 
could not live without a king, were allowed to chuſe one of 
their own body, and accordingly conferred the crown on Ario- 
barzanes. 
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L. Cornelius Sylla was ſoon after ſent by the Romans into Cappa- L. Syllz 
dacia, under pretence of an embaſſy, but in reality to watch the arrives in 
motions of Mithridates. Sylla, with a handful of men, defeated 47a. 
Cordius, and ſettled Ariobarzanes on the throne. Upon the de- Bef. Ch. 


parture of Sy/la, Mithridates ſtirred up Tigranes, king of Arme- 
nia, againſt Ariobarzanes, who was obliged to fly to Rome. 
Tigranes placed a- new on the throne Ariarathes, fon to Mithri- 
dates, and reſtored all things to the ſtate they were in before the 
arrival of Sy/la, Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, dying about the 
ſame time, Mithridates invaded that kingdom, and placed on 
thy . his own brother Socrates, ſurnamed Chre/?us, or the 

rh. 

The natural ſon of the late king, who was alſo named 
Nicomedes, flying to Rome, the Romans decreed that both he 
and Ariobarzanes ſhould be reſtored to their kingdoms. In pur- 


91. 


ſuance of this decree, the two kings were reinſtated in their do- The Ro- 
minions by Manius Aquilius and Marcus Aitinius, two Roman mans ſtrive 
legates, who charged them to make frequent inroads into the neigh- to pro- 
bouring territories of Mithridates. This king, not thinking himſelf vobe Mi- 
then a match for the Romans, ſuffered his brother and his ſon -Hridates. 


to be driven out of the kingdoms which they had uſurped, and 
allowed Nicomedes to ravage his dominions, without making any 
oppoſition, that he might not ſeem the aggreſſor in his war with 
the Romans. Having complained of the hoſtilities of Nicomedes 
to the Roman legates, who returned a contemptuous anſwer, he 
immediately ſent his ſon with a powerful army into Cappadocia, 
and again drove out Ariobarzanes. Having at the ſame time 
ſent an embaſſy to Rome to complain of Nicomedes, the Roman 
ſenate, in their anſwer, juſtified the proceedings of the king of 
e and ordered Mithridates to reſtore Cappadocia to Ario- 
arzanes. 


The legates in 4/2, in the mean time, drawing together They take 
what forces they could in Bithynia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, the field 


and Galatia, and being joined by Caſſius governor of Ai, took againſt 


the him, 
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the field without waiting for the determination of the ſenate 
Caſſius encamped on the confines of Bithynia with 40,000 men: 
Aquilius, with an equal number of men, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the avenues leading from Pontus into Bithynia ; and Q. Oppins 
with other 40,000 men, ſecured the entrance into Cappadacia, 
while the Roman admirals lay with a fleet of zoo ſail at Byzay- 
zum. Nicomedes marched alſo to their aſſiſtance with 50, ooo 
foot and 6000 horſe. | 
Mithri- Mithridates, on the other hand, having enticed many of the 
dates aſ- neighbouring nations to join him againſt the Romans, found at 
ſembles a the general rendezvous 250,c00 foot, 50,qp0 horſe, 130 chariots 
numerous armed with ſcythes, 300 ſhips, and 100 gallies. Nicomedes, as 
army. he was on his march to take poſſeſſion of an important poſt, was 
attacked by the forces of Mithridates, and after an obftinate | 
engagement entirely defeated, with the loſs of the greateſt part 
of his men. Nicomedes being thus driven out of the field, Mi 
Defeats thridates diſpatched part of his army to fall upon Aquilius. The 
the Roman Roman legate, hazarding a battle, was entirely defeated, with 
generals, the loſs of 10,000 men, and ſaving himſelf by ſwimming over 
the river 8 at Per gamus with a ſmall body of 
horſe, the reſt of his army being totally diſperſed. Upon the 
news of this double overthrow, the other Raman generals aban- 
doned their poſts, and left Mithridates maſter of the field. The 
fleet alſo diſperſed, and the greater number of the ſhips were 
either taken or ſunk by the king's admirals. 
and over- Mitbridates did not neglect to improve his preſent advantages, 
runs all but immediately over-ran all Phrygia, Myſia, Aſia Proper, 
Alia. Caria, Lycia, Pamph: ha, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, and whatever 
other countries in 72 either belonged to, or had ſided with the 
Romans. He was received every where with all poſſible demon- 
{trations of joy, and ambaſſadors came flocking to him from all 
parts, his kind treatment of the A/zatic priſoners on the one hand, 
and his known averſion to the Romans on the other, making 
them confide in him as a ſure deliverer. The inhabitants of 
Laodicea on the Lycus, at his defire, ſent Q. Oppius, the Roman 
overnor of Pamphylia, to him in chains, = ſoon after the 
e ſent Manius Aquilius to him in fetters, with many other 
Romans of diſtinction. As he had been the chief author of the 
war, Mithridates led him about with him, either bound on an 
aſs, or on foot, coupled to a public malefactor, and when he 
arrived at Pergamus, cauſed him to be publicly whipt, afterwards 
to be put upon the rack, and then to be put to death, by pour- 
ing melted gold down his throat. The free cities of Aſia now 
opened their gates to Mithridates, who was received at Magne- 
fra, Miylene, and Epheſus with loud acclamations. His gene- 
rals too were attended with like ſucceſs, and voluntarily contti— 
buted ſuch large ſums of money to defray the expences of the 
war, that he was enabled to maintain ſeveral numerous armics 
for the ſpace of five years, without levying any taxes on his 
ſubjects. A 
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te, As many Romans were diſperſed all over Aja, Mithridates Orders all 

n; reſolved to rid himſelf of them at one time by a moſt cruel and theRomans | 
of barbarous method. He accordingly diſpatched private letters in Af to | 
1, to all the governors and magiſtrates of the cities where the Ro- be maſſa- 
ia, mans reſided, enjoining them, on pain of death and utter de- cred. 

n- ſtruction of their country, to cauſe all the Italian race, women Bef. Ch. 

00 and children not excepted, to be murdered on the zoth day from 88. 

the date of his letters, and to let their bodies lie unburied in the 

he open fields. One moiety of their goods was to be forfeited to 

at the king, and the other beſtowed as a reward on the aſſaſſins. 

ots Whatever ſlave murdered his maſter was to receive his liberty; | 
as and one half of the debt was to be remitted to the debtor that i 
as ſhould kill his creditor. : } 
ate | As moſt of the A/iatics bore a mortal hatred to the Romans, . 
art and were moreover animated by the promiſe of an ample re- f 
Ji ward, the king's orders were without delay put in execution. 

he The inhabitants of Epheſus, where Mithridates then reſided, 

1th dragged ſuch as had taken ſanctuary in Diana's temple from the 

ver very ſtatue of the goddeſs, and put them to death. The Perga- 

of nienians diſcharged ſhowers of darts upon them, as they em- 

the braced the ſtatues in the temple of Æſculapius. The Trallians 

an- were the only people on the continent, who could not find in 

he their hearts to embrue their hands in the blood of their inno- 

'ere cent gueſts ; but as the king's orders were peremptory, they 

hired one Theophilus, a Paphlagonian, to diſpatch the few Ro- 

Yes, mans that lived among them. any Romans were ſaved on the 
per, floating iſlands of Lydia, called Calaminæ, where they concealed 
ver themſelves, till ſuch time as they found an opportunity of 

the eſcaping out of Aſa. Nevertheleſs, 150,000 Roman citizens 
on- were maſſacred that day, according to Plutarch and Dion, but 
all according to others, only 80,000 *. | 


After this bloody and inhuman maſſacre, Mithridates em- Reduces 

barked, with part of his forces, in order to reduce the adjacent {zveral 
iſlands. The Coans received him with great joy, and delivered iſlands in 
up to him Alexander, a young Egyptian prince, whoſe father the Archi- 
e had been driven from the throne of Egypt. Mithri- pelago. 
dates gave the young prince an education ſuitable to his birth, 
but kept for himſelf the vaſt treaſures which belonged to him. 
From Cos the king ſteered his courſe to the iſland of Rhodes, 
where all the Romans who had * out of 4/ia found a ſanc- 
tuary. The Rhodians, having aſſembled their fleet, ſailed to 
meet that of the king, and though inferior in number, repulſed 
the ſhips of Mithridates, the king himſelf, by an accident, being 
very near taken priſoner. He made a ſecond attempt to invade 
the iſland, but was again forced to retire with diſgrace. 


——__— 
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* Appian. in Mithr. Cic. in qret. pro lege Manil. & pro Flac. 
Memnon in excerpt. Liv. lib. Ixxviii. Vell. Pater. Flor. Appian, 
Plin. lib. ii. Dion. legat. Plut. in Syll. ; 
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Mithridates, having laid aſide all thoughts of reducing Rhodes, 


entruſted his generals with the command of his armies, and re- 


tired to Pergamus, there to ſettle the civil government of Aja. 


He ſends 
an army 
into 
Greece, 
and makes 
himſelf 
maſter of 
Athens. 
Bef. Ch. 
87. 


Aulus Gellius, 


Sy la re- 
COvers 
Athen, , 


and de- 
_ Heats his 
army in 
Greece. 


Archelaus, commander in chief of all his forces, was ſent into 
Greece with an army of 120,000 men, where he got poſſeſſion of 
Athens, and either put to the ſword, or ſent to Mithridates, all 
thoſe who favoured, or were ſuſpected to favour, the Romans. 
Metrophanes, another of the king's generals, entering Eubæa, 
laid waſte the whole country ; but as he was failing off with a 
great booty, the governor of Macedonia coming up with him, 
ſunk ſome of his ſhips, and took others, putting all the priſo- 
ners to the ſword. Mithridates, upon the news of this loſs, 
ſent his ſon Ariarathes with a powerful army into Macedonia, 
which he ſoon reduced, together with the kingdom of Thrace, 
The generals which he ſent into other quarters were no leſs 
ſucceſsful ; ſo that when the Romans returned into Greece, no 
leſs than hy oa nations paid him homage, according to 
alerius Maximus, and Quintilian. | 
The Romans were, at this time, involved in a civil war, 
which was carried on with great animoſity ; but being inform- 
ed that Mithridates e to invade Italy, and had even been 
invited thither by the Italians, who had revolted from them, 
they began ſeriouſly to deliberate on the means of oppoſing ſo 
powerful an enemy. Lucius Sylla, being appointed general, 
put to ſea with five legions and a few cohorts, and landing in 
Attica, detached part of his forces to lay ſiege to Athens. After 
a long ſiege, the particulars of which we have formerly men- 
tioned, he made himſelf maſter of the place, when he put to 
death all thoſe who had bore any employment under the king, 
or any ways violated the conſtitutions which the Romans had 
eſtabliſhed after the conqueſt of Greece. | 
As the fleet of Mithridates ſtill remained maſters of the ſea, 
Sylla ſent Lucius Lucullus, his lieutenant-general, to Rhodes, 
Syria, Egypt, Libya, and Cyprus, where he collected a fleet that 
enabled the Romans to act offenſively by ſea. Soon after, Taxi- 
les joining Archelaus with an army from Macedonia, engaged 
the Romans near Cheronea, when the king's troops were en- 
tirely defeated, with the loſs of 110,000 men, 10;000 of them 
having only eſcaped. The whole Raman army conſiſted but of 
15,000 foot and 1500 horſe, and only twelve of them were ſlain 
in the action, as Sylla himſelf witneſſes in his commentaries. 
Hylla, ſoon after, in two other ſucceſſive engagements, gained 
two ſignal victories, in which the king's generals loſt upwards 
of 100,000 men, the Romans giving no quarter to men who had 
treated their fellow citizens after ſo barbarous a manner in Aſia. 
In the laſt battle Archelaus lay three days ſtript and naked 
N the dead, till he found a veſſel, which carried him over 
into Eubæa. Sylla having plundered Bœotia, becauſe the inha- 
bitants had favoured the eneme, took up his winter- quarters in 
Theſſaly, deſigning to paſs over into Aſia in the beginning of the 
ſpring, and drive from thence not only Mithridates, but alſo his 
E 4 * riy 
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rival Flaccus, whom the ſenate had, in oppoſition to him, ap- 
2 governor of that province. According to Livy, Aure- 
ius Victor, Salluſt, and Strabo, the great ſucceſs of Sy/la in 
Greece was owing to the treachery of Archelaus, but Sylla and 
on endeayour to clear him from all ſuſpicion of betraying his 
truit *. | | 

Flaccus the conſul, in the mean time, being joined by the Fiaccat 
Roman allies in Aſia, had poſſeſſed himſelf of Byzantium, and ſent by 
from thence proceeded to Bythinia; but ſome differences hap- the Romans 
pening betwixt him and his legate Fimbria, great part of his into Ala. 
troops declared for Fimbria, who ſeizing him at Nicomediaz 
whither he had fled, cauſed him to be put to death. Upon the Fimbria, 
death of Flaccus, Fimbria took upon himſelf the command of all his legate, 
the Roman forces in ja, beſieged and took a great many towns, uſurps the 
but at the ſame time practiſed ſo many cruelties, that he ren- command, 
dered himſelf every where odious. HMHithridates, perceiving 
that the minds of the Afiatics were alienated from the Romans 
by the cruelty of F:mbria, ſent a numerous army into Aſa, 
under the command of his ſon Mithridates, and three other ex- 

erienced generals, Taxiles, Diophantes, and Menander. Fim- 
bra hazarded a battle, which was fought with great obſtinacy, 
till night parted the two armies, when the Romans withdrew 
to the oppoſite ſide of a river to entrench themſelves. Mean- and de- 
while a dreadful ſtorm ariſing, Fimbria laid hold of that oppor- feats the 
tunity, and fording the river in the dead of the night, made troops of 
ſuch havock of the enemy, as they lay in their tents, that only Misbri- 
the commanders, and ſome few troops of horſe, eſcaped. dates. 

Fimbria purſued them night and day without intermiffion, 
entered Pergamus ſword in hand, and hearing that both Mithri- 
dates and his ſon had fled from thence a few hours before his ar- 
rival, he continued the purſuit, and would have taken the king 


- a priſoner, had he not thrown himſelf, with a conſiderable body 


of horſe, into Pitane. Fimbria immediately inveſted the place 
by land, and diſpatched a meſſenger to Lucullus, who commanded \, 
the Roman fleet in thoſe parts, entreating him to block up the 


city by ſea; but Lucullus, being ſwayed by a party grudge mars 


than by the good of the republic, refuſed to comply with his 
requeſt, though he might thereby put an end to a war which 
afterwards cot the people of Rome ſo much blood and treaſure; 
The ſiege was continued by Fimbria ; but before he could make 
himſelf maſter of the place, the king's fleet appeared, and, to- 


the eternal diſgrace of Lucullus, carried off Mithridates to Mity- 


lene. Fimbria, ſoon after the king's departure, took the place e reco- 
by ſtorm, and reducing moſt of the cities in 4/aa, ſet lacy nes yers the. 
on ſuch as did not voluntarily ſubmit. The Trans offered to greateſt 
ſubmit to Sylla, who promiſed to haſten into 4/za, and ſent a p ft of 
meſſenger to Fimbria, warning him not to moleſt thoſe who bad 44. 


13 8 2 8 ot ; 


* Liv, lib. xxxii. Aur. Vict. de vir. illuft. c. 76. Salluſt. hiſt. lib. iy. 


Strab. lib. xii. & xvii. Plut. in Syll. Dio, legat. 
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ſubmitted to him. This embaſſy firing Fimbria's haughty tem- 


per, he thereupon laid cloſe fiege to Troy, and on the eleventh 
day took the city by ſtorm, when he put moſt of the inhabitants 
to the ſword, not ſparing even thoſe who had taken ſanctuary in 
the temple of Minerva. He levelled the walls with the ground, 
ſet fire to the houſes and temples, and reduced the city: to a 
heap of aſhes. He racked and murdered, in a moſt barbarous 
manner, thoſe who had been employed on the embaſly to Sylla, 
and did not leave one perſon alive in the whole city that he could 
meet with. 3 
Mithridates being thus preſſed by Fimbria in Aſia, and by 
Cylla in Greece, and his fleet being entirely defeated in two ſea 
engagements by Lucullus, charged Arthelaus to conclude a peace 
with Sylla, who being very deſirous to return to Rome, where 
the adverſe faction prevailed, hearkened willingly to the propo- 
ſals made by Archelaus. Sylla propoſed as a preliminary, that 
Hithridates ſhould forthwith withdraw his garriſons from all 
the places that were not poſſeſſed by him before the war broke 


Mithri- out, and that he ſhould alſo deliver up his fleet. Mithridates 


dates has had an interview with Sylla at Dardanus, a city of Troas, and 
an inter- deſired that ſome alterations might be made in the articles pro- 
view with poſed; but the Roman general ſo terrified him with his paſſio- 
Sylla. nate and threatning ſpeech, that he at length conſented, with- 
A peace out exception, to all he required, and peace was concluded on 
conclud- the following terms: that Mithridates ſhould content himſelf 
ed. with his paternal dominions; that he ſhould reſign Bithynia to 
Bef. Ch. Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and releaſe without 
85. ranſom all the captives and priſoners he had made during the 
war; that he ſhould pay to the Romans two, or, according to 
Memnon, 3000 talents, and deliver up to Sylla 80 ſhips and 500 
archers ; laſtly, that he ſhould not any ways moleſt ſuch cities 
or perſons as had revolted from him during the war, and ſided 

with the Romans. | | 
Sylla, having now no other enemy to contend with, marched 
to Thyatira, where Fimbria lay entrenched, and ſummoned him 
to deliver up the army, as having taken the command upon him 
againſt the known laws of Rome. Fimbria, finding himſelf un- 


able to oppoſe Sylla, ſuborned a ſlave to paſs into his camp as a 


deſerter, and there to ſtab him. The aflaflin, however, betray- 
ing himſelf through fear, Fimbria, who was abandoned by his 
troops, ſtole away. to Pergamus, where he ſtabbed himſelf in 
the temple of AX/culapius; but the wound not proving mortal, 


one of his ſervants diſpatched him at his requeſt, and afterwards 


killed himſelf. 
Fylla re- Fylla, having now an uncontrouled power in Aſia, declared 
wards the the Chians, Rhodians, Lycians, Mag neſians, and Troans, whoſe 
Afatics city he rebuilt, a free people, and friends of the people of Rome; 
who had but on the other citics he laid heavy fines, condemning them to 


adhered pay, in one year's time, 20, ooo talents, and quartering his ſol- 


to the Ro- diers in the houſes of ſuch as had ſbewn any diſaffection to the 


mans, Romans, By theſe impoſitions moſt of the inhabitants of e 


were 
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were reduced to beggary, eſpecially the Epheſiaus, who had, 
above others, exerted their hatred againſt the Romans. Sylla, 
when he ſet fail for Italy, left behind him in Ala, Lucullus, 
with the character of quæſtor, and Muræna with that of præ- 
tor, conſigning to the latter the two legions that had ſerved 
under Fimbria. 

Mithridates, returning into Pontus, reduced thoſe nations 14,14-;. 
that had revolted during the war, 3 with the Colchians, dates re- 
who, upon the approach of his army, o 6 | 
vided he would appoint his fon Mithridates king over them, nations 
which was no ſooner Francs than they returned to their duty. who had 
The king, however, ſuſpecting, from the requeſt of the Col. revolted 


chians, that their revolt had been owing to his ſon's ambition, from him. 


cauſed him to be put to death, without any regard to his 
eminent ſervices during the war. Soon after, under pr&ence 
of reducing the Boſphori, who had alſo revolted, he began to 
make ſuch preparations by ſea and land, as raiſed no ſmall jea- 
louſy in the Romans. Archelaus, who was accuſed by the king 
of having granted more to Sy//a than he ought to have done, 
flying for refuge to Muræna, and aſſuring him that theſe vaſt 
preparations were not deſigned againſt the By "ramp prevailed 
upon him to be beforehand with the king in making war. 

Mithridates, being informed that he was on his march thro* Maræna 
Cappadocia to invade Pontus, ſent ambaſſadors to put him in mind invades 
of the peace; but Murænaà replied, that he knew nothing of his terri- 
any articles, for Sy/la had fet down nothing in writing. - He tories. 
then began to waſte and plunder the country on the frontiers of 
Pontus towards Cappadocia, without ſparing even the temples or 


the treaſures conſecrated to the gods, and afterwards poſſeſſed 


himſelf of 400 villages belonging to the king, on the eaſt fide 
of the Halys. Mithridates > ambaſſadors to Rome to com- 
plain of his hoſtilities, one Callidius returned with them, and, 
in a public aſſembly, commanded Muræna, in the name of the 
ſenate, to forbear moleſting a friend and ally of the Roman peo- 
ple; but as Callidius brought no decree, and called him aſide to 
a private conference, it was ſuppoſed that he adviſed him to 
continue the war. Muræna paid no regard to his public decla- 


ration, but made an attempt upon 9:zepe, the place where the 


king reſided, and the royal treaſures were kept, from whence, 
however, he was repulſed with loſs. Mithridates at length Ts put to 
taking the field, ſoon after broke into the Roman camp, and flight by 
forced them, with great ſlaughter, to ſave themſelves by flight M::hri- 
over the mountains into Phrygia. Many of the cities of A/ia, dures, 
upon this unexpected victory, again declared for Mithridates; 
but Syl/a, in the mean time, being declared dictator, recalled Mu- 
ræna, and appointed Gabinius to reconcile Mithridates and Ario- 
barzanes. An accommodation was accordingly effected, Mithri- 
dates giving his ſon, about four years of age, 2s an hoſtage to 
the Cappadocian. Ee , 

After this accommodation, Mithridates ſubdued the Boſpheri, who re- 
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He then led his army againſt the Achzans, a Greek nation bor. 

dering on the Colchi; but was repulſed by them, with the loſs 

of the greateſt part of his army. On his return to Pontus, he 

made great preparations for another expedition into their coun- 

try; but being informed of the death of Sylla, he thought it af. 

| forded him a proper opportunity for the recovery of thoſe coun- 
Again in- tries which he had formerly reſigned, Po. g therefore in- 
appadocia, he himſelf 

Romas entered Paphlagonia with an army of 120,000 foot, diſciplined 
territories. after the Raman manner, 16,000 horſe, and 100 armed chariots. 
| | Paphlagonia readily ſubmitting to him, he marched from thence 
into Bithynia, which he alſo made himſelf maſter of, and then 

reduced the province of Afa, which being oppreſſed with moſt 
exorbitant taxes, looked upon him as a deliverer. Sertorius, 

ho commanded for the Romans in Spain, and was an enemy 

of Sylla, had ſent him M. Marius, or Varius, who had diſci- 

lined his army, Mitbridates now cauſed this Roman to walk 

before him with the conſular enfigns, by which means many 

Cities ſided with him, without knowing that they revolted from 

the Romans. Julius Cæſar, in the mean time, who was then 

at Rhodes ſtudying oratory, gathered together what troops he 

could, and falling upon the king's forces, drove them quite out 


of Aſia. i | 
Lucullus The ſenate, finding a new war unavoidable, committed the 
ſent management of it to Lucullus the conſul, who had formerly been 


againſt legate to Sylla. Cotta, the other conſul, was ſent with a fleet to 
Mitbri- guard the Propontis, and defend Bithynia. Lucullus brought 
gates. one legion into Jia, where he found four others, which having 


Of Bithynia, ſteered his courſe thither; but the king, having timely 


and arrived at Heraclea on board of a pyrate, with whom he 1 
was forced to truſt himſelf, his fleet being diſperſed by a violent | 
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could not draw Lucullus to a battle, marched off in the night, Cyzicum 
and beſieged the city of Cyzicum, which was greatly attached to beſieged 
the Romans, and in the defeat at Chalcedon had loſt 3000 citizens. by Mithri- 
Lucullus attacked the king's army as they marched off, killed dates. 
10,000 of his men, and took 13,000 priſoners, and afterwards 
encamped on a riſing ground within view of Cyzicum. Marius, 

the Roman, who had hitherto ſerved Mithridates, now treache- 

roully betrayed him, and adviſing him to withdraw his forces 

from an important paſs, informed Lucullus that the paſs was de- | 


ſerted. The Roman general thereupon ſeized an eminence, His army 
which cut off the communication betwixt the camp of 1ithri- is blocked 
dates and the country. The army of Mithridates were ſoon re- up by Lu- 
duced to ſuch great ſtraits for want of proviſions, that they were cullus, 
obliged to feed on human fleſh ; but the king, being kept ignorant 
of their diſtreſs by his officers, continued the ſiege both by ſea 
and land with great reſolution. However, a great detachment 
of his army, which he ſent to conduct a convoy of proviſions 
from Bithynia, being cut off by the Romans, and the plague pre- 
vailing in his camp, he raiſed the ſiege, and ſending off the He raiſes 
greateſt part of his army by land, he himſelf retired with the reſt the ſiege 
y ſea. Lucullus overtook his army near the Æſopus, where he with great 
cut 20,000 of them to pieces, and made a great number of pri- les. 
ſoners. According to Eutropius, the king loſt in this fle * 
100,005 men; but Plutarch, Appian, and Craſius make his loſs, 
during the campaign, to amount to 300,000 men. | 
Lucullus, after defeating the king's troops at the Mſapus, re- 
turned to Cyzicum, and from thence marched with his army 
along the coaſt of the Helleſpont. Having equipped his fleet at Lucullus 
Troas, he put to ſea in chace of Marius, Alexander, and Diony- gains a 
ſus, three of the no os generals, who were roving up and down victory at 
the ſea with a fleet of 50 ſhips, and 10,000 land forces on board, ſea. 
He attacked them near the iſland of Lemnos, took 32 ſhips, and 
put great part of the land forces to the ſword, Next day the 
three generals, being diſcovered in a cave, were dragged from 
thence, and brought to Lucullus, who, after upbraiding Marius 
with fighting againſt his country, cauſed him to be put to death. 
Lucullus, hearing that Mithridates had appeared on the coaſt 
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notice of his deſign, made what haſte he could to gain Pontus, 


ſtorm, by which he loſt great numbers of his ſhips, and the 

flower of his troops. The Romans, at the ſame time, were His gene- 
very ſucceſsful by land, Tiiarius having reduced Atamea, rals ſuc- 

and the important city of Prufias. From Pruſias, Triarius ceſsful at 
marched to join Cotta, who lay encamped near Nicomedia, und. 

where Mithridates himſelf then reſided. Before the two armies 
joined, the king found means to make his eſcape firſt to Hera- 
clea, which was betrayed to him by one Lamachus, and thence 4 


to Hinope, 
to Jinope Lis | Lucullus 
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Lucullus haying red uced almoſt all Bythynia and Paphlagonia, 
penetrated into Pontus. In this expedition he ſuffered greatly 


want of proviſions ; ſo that he was under a neceſſity of forcing 
30,000 Gallatians to follow the army, each of them carrying a 


ſack of corn on his back. But as he marched on, ſubduin 


every place thro' which he paſſed, he at laſt met with ſuch 
plenty, that an ox was ſold in the camp for a drachma. Lu- 
cullus having refreſhed his troops, employed them for ſome time 
in waſting and deſtroying the country; which occaſioned ſome 
diſcontent among them, as they wanted to be in poſſeſſion of 
the cities, where they expected rich plunder. At length he 
inveſted at the ſame time Amiſus, Eupatoria, and Themiſcyra, 
Eupatoria was ſoon taken, but Themiſcyra made a moſt vigo- 
rous defence before it ſurrendered. Lucullus ſat down before 
Amiſus himſelf ; but he did not preſs the ſiege, pretending that 
he wanted to give Mithridates an opportunity of aſſembling 


another army, that he might defeat him the more compleatly. 
 Mithridates accordingly arrived within a few miles of Amiſus, 


with an army of 40,000 foot and 4000 horſe ; which Lucullus 
being informed of, he left Muræna, the ſon of that Muræna 
who had ſerved under Sylla, to carry on the ſiege with two 
legions, and marched againſt the king. The cavalry of Mi- 
thridates attacking thoſe of the Romans, and defeating them 
with conſiderable loſs, the king was ſo elated with this ſuc- 
ceſs, that he drew up his army in battalia for ſeveral days 
ſucceſſively ; but finding that Lucullus declined an engagement, 
began to make the neceſſary diſpoſitions for attacking him. 
Lucullus, that he might not be forced to an engagement, de- 
camped in the night, and being conducted thro” the paſſes by 
a Greek named Apollodorus, encamped in a very ſtrong poſt. 
Mithridates ſtill kept near him with his army, and ſoon diſ- 
treſſed him for want of proviſions. | 

A large detachment of the Romans, however, which was ſent 
out to cover a convoy, defeating two of the king's generals, 
and conducting the convoy in triumph to the camp, Mithri- 
dates reſolved to retire. This reſolution he no ſooner imparted 
to his nobles, but they began privately to ſend away their moſt 
valuable goods ; which the foldiers finding out, they crowded to 
the gates of the camp, and fell to plundering the baggage, kill- 
ing thoſe that had the charge of it, without ſparing even their 
maſters. The troops, at the ſame time, ſtruck with a pa- 


nick, ruſhed in confuſion out of the camp, and fled with pre- 


cipitation. Mithridates was carried out of the camp with the 
preſſing of the crowd; but mounting on horſeback juſt as the 


Romans came up, he fled with a ſmall retinue, firſt to Cabira, 


and thence into Armenia, to Tigranes his ſon-in-law. Lucul- 


His camp lus allowed his army to plunder the king's camp, and after- 
taken and wards reduced the city of Cabira, and ſeveral other towns and 


plunder- . fortreſſes, wherein he found great treaſures. Mithridates re- 
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concubines at Pharnaca, ſent Bachidas, an cunuch, thither, 
who put them all to death, according to his orders. | 
Lucullus purſued Mithridates for fome days; but being in- 
formed that he was fled to Tigranes, he returned againſt Ami- 
us, which he at length made himſelf maſter of, by orderin 
the general aſſault to be given at that time of the day when 1t 
was cuſtomary for the ſoldiers to quit the works and refreſh 
themſelves, Callimachus the governor, who was a very expert 
engineer, and had defended the place with great bravery, find- 
ing it now untenable, ſet it on fire, and in the confuſion eſcaped. 
The Romans could not be prevailed upon by Lucullus to extin- 
guiſh the flames, being ſo intent upon plundering the place. 
As the city was originally a colony of Athens, and many of the 
citizens were Athenians, who had lately abandoned their own 
country, Lucullus, before he left the place, repaired the ruins 
in great meaſure, and ſuffered the inhabitants peaceably to 
enjoy their houſes and lands. | | 
Mithridates having now abandoned his own kingdom, his 
overnors from all parts ſubmitted. to the conqueror. Among and 
theſe was the grandfather of Strabe the geographer, whom the T 0 1 nap 
king had diſobliged by putting to death Tibias his couſin-ger- Bes ® 


Pontus 


man, and his ſon Theophilus. He was a man of ſuch credit, that ſuhmit " 


it was no ſooner heard he had abandoned the king's party, but _ 

fifteen other commanders. delivered up to Lucullus the places 

they had been entruſted with. Triarius, at the ſame time, in- 

tercepted a fleet coming from Sertorius in Spain, with ſupplies 

for the king, and took or ſunk ſixty of the ſhips off the iſland 

of T enedos, Non | 
Meanwhile Cotta, after having long in vain attempted to Tr:arius 

make himſelf maſter of Heraclea, ſent orders to Triarius to block gains a 

up the place by ſea, while his army carried on the attacks by victory at 

land. Triarius, upon his arrival, defeating the Heraclean fleet, lea, 

ſoon reduced the place to ſuch great ſtraits, that the third part 

of the garriſon died for hunger. The governor of the place be- and takes 

ing reſolved to purchaſe his own ſafety at the expence of the Heracleg. 

townſmen, ſoon after delivered up one of the gates to the R- 

mans, who entering the city ſword in hand, exerciſed all man- 

ner of cruelty on the helpleſs inhabitants. Cotta hearing that 

the city was taken and plundered by Triarius, flew into a paſ- 

ſion at ſeeing himſelf bereaved both of the rich booty and the 

glory of having reduced a place which had kept him employed 

two whole years, and marching in all haſte to the city, fell upon 

the Romans, who were buſy in plundering. Triarius, by pro- 


miſing Cotta and his men an equal ſhare in the booty, put a 


ſtop to the ſcuffle ; but ſoon after marching out to recover ſome 


forts which the garriſon of. Heraclea had ſeized, Cotta, in his ab- 


ſence, plundered the city anew, rifled and ſtripped the temples, 
put all the citizens he could meet with to the ſword, and having 


| ſecured all that was worth carrying away on board his ſhips, 


{ct fire to the city in ſeveral places, and reduced it to a * of 
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aſhes. He had ſcarce got out of the harbour, when part of his 
ſhips being over-freighted with the ſpoils of the city, ſunk, and 
many others were daſhed by a violent north wind on the ſhore, 
Lucullus Lucullus, in the mean time, had reduced the Chaldeans, Tiba- 
reduces renians, and the inhabitants of Armenia Minor, and having ſent 
ſeveral na- Appius Claudius, his wite's brother, ambaſſador to Tigranes to 
tions on demand Mithridates, during his abſence he ſettled the affairs of 
the bor- Pontus, which he made a Roman province. Tigranes, tho 
ders of threatned with a war by Claudius, refuſed to deliver up Mithri- 
Pontus, dates ; and after the departure of the ambaſſador, he ſent for 
his father-in-law, and condeſcended to ſee him for the firſt 
time, after he had reſided a year and eight months in his do- 
minions. In a private conference held by the two kings, it was 
agreed that Tigranes ſhould march againſt the Romans, and Mi- 
thridates, with 10,000 horſe, return into Pontus, to renew the 
war in that kingdom. | 

Lucullus, in the mean time, reſolving to penetrate into Arme- 
ma, left Epheſus, where he had ſpent the winter, and marched 
againſt Sinope, on the Paphlagonian coaſt, which ſtill held out 
Hedefeats for the king. Having nobel taken the place, he from thence 
Tigranes proceeded to Armenia, and entirely defeated Tigranes, before 
in Arme- he was joined by Mithridates. The two kings having joined 
11a. after the battle, Mithridates encouraged Tigranes to raiſe new 
forces, which were accordingly aſſembled from all quarters, 
and the management of the war was committed to Mithridates. 
The king of Pontus having formed an army of 70,000 foot and 
35,000 horſe, trained themi up during the winter after the Ro- 
man diſcipline, and in the beginning of the ſpring left part 
of them with Tigranes, and marched with the reſt into Pontus, 
Mitbri- where he recovered many important places, and defeated M. 
dates TECO- Fabius, whom Lucullus had appointed governor of that province. 
vers feve- Mithridates being elated with this ſucceſs, which was chiefly 
ral places. owing to the unexpected revolt of the Thracians in the Roman 
ſervice, beſieged Fabius in the city of Cabira; but upon the 
approach of Triarius, he raiſed the ak and withdrew to Cap- 
He is de- padocia. Triarius followed him, and was attacked by him with 
feated by great reſolution. The battle was for a long time doubtful ; 
the Ro. but a bridge, over which the barbarians paſſed to the attack, 
mans. breaking down, thoſe who were engaged with the Romans ſaw 
themſelves cut off from any farther ſupplies and began to give 
way, and the Romans charging them with vigour, they betook 

themſelves to flight. : 
During the winter Mithridates raiſed new forces, and receiv- 
ing alſo conſiderable ſupplies from Tigranes, took the field 
early in the ſpring, in hopes of driving the Romans = out of 
Pontus, before Lucullus could come to their aſſiſtance. He 
marched againſt Triarius and Sornativs, and offered them bat- 
tle ; but finding that they declined an engagement, he inveſted 
a caſtle where the Romans had left all their baggage ; which 
ſo provoked them, that they in a manner forced Triarius to 
lead them out of their camp. When both armies were on = 
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point of engaging, they were. prevented by a violent ſtorm. 
Triarius, however, hearing that Lucullus was approaching, re- 
ſolved to hazard an engagement, in hopes of having the honour 
of reducing the enemy. | 


Accordingly next morning he attacked the king's camp, He gains 
when after a moſt obſtinate diſpute, the Roman foot was forced another 
to give way, and was driven into a moraſs, where they were victory 
ſurrounded, and great numbers of them cut to pieces. Their over the 
horſe was likewiſe put to flight, and purſued with great ſlaugh- Romans. 


ter, till a Roman.centurion in the king's ſervice, pitying his 
countrymen, attempted to kill Mithridates. The king's life 
was ſaved by his breaſt-plate : but as he received a deep wound 


in the thigh, and the retreat was immediately ſounded, the 


Romans thereby found an opportunity to eſcape, and left their 
camp to be plundered by the enemy. The centurion was im- 


medlately cut in pieces, and upwards of 7000 Romans were 


ſlain in the battle, and among them 150 centurions and 24 tri- 
bunes ; the greateſt number of officers that had been loft in 
any engagement to that day. Mithridates, that he might not 
be expoſed to ſuch dangers for the future, cauſed all the Romans 
in his ſervice to be put to death. | 
. Notwithſtanding this victory, Mithridates induſtriouſſy avoid- 


ed coming to an engagement with Lucullus till the arrival of 


Tigranes, who was then on his march to join him with a pow- 


erful army. In all probability, however, if he had attacked Lu- The R- 
cullus, he might have gained a ſecond victory, as the Roman man army 
general had for ſome time loſt all authority among his troops, refuſes to 
Who had conceived a great averſion to him, becauſe his chief obey Lu- | 
attention had been to enrich himſelf, and put them upon hard cz/lus. 


ſervice. As the diſcontents in the Roman army were well 
known at Rome, Pompey's party were encouraged thereby to 
accuſe Lucullus, and at length were ſo ſucceſsful as to prevail 
with the ſenate to recall him, and appoint Manns Acilius Gla- 
Brio, conſul for that year, in his room. Glabrio, on his arrival 
in Bithynia, gave notice by public criers to all the cities, that 
the ſenate had diſcharged Lucullus; who thereupon was aban- 
doned by the greater part of his army, and forced to retire into 
Galatia. The two kings laying hold of that opportunity, reco- 
vered the beſt part of Pontus, Bithynia, 1 and Armenia 
Minor. Glabrio making but a faint oppoſition to the progreſs 
of the enemy, the Romans were diſſatisfied with his conduct, and 


committed the management of the war to Pompey, who was Pompey 
alſo appointed governor of Cilicia and Bithynia, and continued declared 
in that unlimited power by ſea, with which he was inveſted when general. 


he firſt ſet out againſt the pirates in Cilicia. Sp 
Pampey having juſt then ended the war with the Cilician pi- 
rates, took upon him the command of the army in Alia, requir- 
ing the allies of the Roman people to join him with all poſſi- 
ble expedition. Before he took the field, he renewed the alli- 


ance with Phrahates king of Parthia, and ſent friendly propo- 
ſals to Mithridates, who at fuft ſeemed inclined to give ear to 
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them, and diſpatched ambaſſadors to Pompey to treat of peace. 
The Roman general required him to lay down his arms, and 
deliver up to him all thoſe who had revolted from the Romans 
during the war. This demand was no ſooner known in the 
bin r camp, than the deſerters, who were very numerous in 
lis army, betaking themſelves to their arms, threatned to put 
AHithridates himſelf to death. He appeaſed them by aſſuring 
them, that he had ſent ambaſſadors not to treat of peace, but 
only to take a view of the enemy's ſtrength; obliging himſelf 
at the ſame time by a ſolemn oath, in the preſence of the whole 
army, never to enter into any treaty of friendſhip with the 
Fon, nor to deliver up to them ſuch as had ſerved under 
im. | 
He in- Pampey finding his propoſals rejected, advanced againſt the 
vades Pon- king with an army of 30,000 foot and 20, ooo horſe, or zo, ooo, 
tus and according to Appian; but after he had entered Pontus, finding 
Armenia that he could not by any means draw the king to a battle, he 
Minor. marched into Armenia Minor. Mithridates followed the Ro- 
mans at ſome diſtance, and encamping on a hill over againſt 
them, reduced them to ſuch diſtreſs by intercepting their con- 
voys, that they were 1 to remove to a more convenient 
place; the king cutting off many in their rear, and haraſſing 
them with frequent attacks, till he fell into an ambuſcade laid 
by Pompey, whoſe perſonal courage and prudent conduct on 
that occaſion, confirmed the king in his reſolution not to ha- 
zard an engagement. The king Nil keeping near the Romans, 
and encamping on a ſteep and craggy mountain, Pompey, who 
could net draw him to an engagement, ſurrounded his camp 
Vuith a deep ditch, no leſs than fifteen miles in circuit. | 
Aithri- AZithridates ſuffered himſelf and his army to be encloſed with- 
dates be- out the leaſt oppoſition ; in conſequence of which conduct, his 
tc22d in troops, after being beſieged 45 days, were reduced to ſuch 
| his camp. ſtraits, that they were forced to live on their dead horſes. Mi- 
thridates, at laſt, forming a reſolution of breaking thro' the Ro- 
man lines, put to the ſword all thoſe who were lick or diſabled, 
and in the dead of the night attacked the guards, and overpow- 
ering them with his numbers, got ſafe into the open fields, 
continuing his march all night towards Armenia Major, where 
he was expected by Trigranes. | ig 

Pompey, by break of day, marched after the king, and having, 
with much ado, overtaken him, found him encamped on a 
hill, to which there was but one aſcent, which was ſtrongly 
guarded. When night arrived, the Romans again began their 
march, and proceeding forwards, poſſeſſed themſelves of all the 
eminencies and defiles thro* which the king was to paſs, in or- 
der to gain Armenia. Mithridates thinking that Pompey had re- 
turned to his former camp, about the duſk of the evening en- 
tered a narrow valley, ſurrounded on all ſides by ſteep hills, on 
which the Romans lay concealed. The Roman general, at the 
entreaty of his officers, reſolved to attack the enemy that night ; 
and it was agreed that all the trumpets ſhould at once un 
: OY a 3 5 


the charge, that this ſignal ſhould be followed by an univerſal 
ſhout of the whole army, and that the ſoldiers ſhould make 
what noiſe they could, by ſtriking their ſpears againſt the braſs 
veſſels that were uſed in the camp. The king's army, at this He is to- 
ſudden and unexpected noiſe, which was echoed again by the tally de- 
mountains, imagined at firft that the gods themſelves were feated by 
come down to deſtroy them. Being attacked on every fide by Pompey. 
the Romans, they betook themſelves to a precipitate flight ; but 
were again driven back into the valley, where for many hours 
they were expoſed to the enemy's ſhot, without being able ei- 
ther to attack them, or defend themſelves. Mithridates, on 
this occaſion, loft 10,000 men, according to Appian; but 40,000, 
according to Eutropius and other authors. On Pompey's ſide 
there fell between 20 and zo men, and two centurions. 
The king himſelf, at the head of 800 horſe, broke thro? the He 
Roman army ; but hee cloſely purſued, he was abandoned by eſcapes, 
his eſcort, and travelled all night, attended only by his wife, and w:t1- 
or, as Plutarch calls her, his concubine, his daughter, and an draws i 1- 
officer. At day-break he fell in with a body of mercenary horſe to 4rme- 
and 3000 foot, who were marching to join him; and by them 7a, 
he was eſcorted to the caſtle of Sinoria, ſituated on the borders 
of the two Armenias. Afﬀter rewarding thoſe very liberally who 
had accompanied him in his flight, he took 6000 talents from 
his treaſures which were lodged in that caſtle, and withdrew 
into Armenia, ſending ambaſſadors before him to acquaint 71 
granes with his arrival. Tigranes however, being on the point and from 
of concluding a ſeparate peace with the Romans, clapt his am- thence in- 
baſſadors in irons, ſo that Mithridates was obliged to leave A- to Col. his. 
menia and retire to Colchis. 
Pompey continued for ſome time on the ſpot where the battle 
was fought, and cauſed a city to be built there, which he named 
Nicopolis, and peopled with ſuch of his ſoldiers as were old or 
diſabled. As many people flocked to this city from the neigh- | 
bouring countries, it became in a ſhort time à very conſider- | | 
able place. Pompey ſent ſeveral parties after Mithridates, but 
marched with his army againſt Tigranes, who, as we have men- 
tioned in the hiſtory of Armenia, quickly ſubmitted to him. 
The Roman general, after ſettling the aifairs of Armenia, be- Pompey 
gan his march in purſuit of Mithridates thro' thoſe countries purſues 
that lie about mount Caucaſus. The Albanians, Iberians, and Mithri- 
other barbarous nations who attempted to {top his march, were dates thro? 
put to flight; but the exceſſive colds nevertheleſs obliged him many bar- | 
to delay his purſuit, and to winter near the river Cyrus. Early baron na- 
in the ſpring he purſued his march; but was employed the tions. ; 
greateſt part of the ſummer in reducing the {berians, _ 
Meanwhile Mithridates, having wintered at Dioſcurias, be- 
tween the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, where he was joined by 
ſuch of his troops as had made their eſcape from the late unfor- 
tunate battle, continued his flight thro' the Aebæans, Zygians, 


Heniachians, Cercelans, Maoſchi, and Colchians. Pompey having 
| reduced 
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reduced the [ber:ans, took the ſame route, directing his courſe 
by the ſtars, and carrying with him even proviſions of water to 
ſupply the army in the vaſt deſarts thro' which he paſſed. He 
ſpent two years in warring with theſe nations, and was often in 

anger of loſing both his life and his army. At laſt he over- 
came them all; and hearing nothing of Mithridates, whom he 
believed to be dead, he marched back into Armenia Miner, and 
after refreſhing his army for ſome time, proceeded to Pontys, 
to reduce ſome ſtrong holds which were ſtill garriſoned by the 


| king's troops. The ſtrong caſtle of Symphori was delivered up 


to him by Stratonix, one of the king's concubines, upon no 
other terms than that he would ſpare her ſon, in cafe he ſhould 
fall into his hands. She likewiſe diſcovered to him great trea- 
fures hid under ground, which he with great generoſity beſtow- 
ed upon her, reſerving for himſelf only ſome veſlels to ſet off 
his triumph. Having taken another ſtrong fort, he found in it 
great ſtore of gold, filver, and other valuable things, which he 
afterwards conſecrated to Jupiter Capitolinus. Here looking 
over the king's manuſcripts, he diſcovered where the reſt of his 
treaſures were concealed, what troops he could raiſe, what ſums 


were yearly paid to him by his ſubjects and tributaries, and 


ſeveral other articles, whereby he could make a true eſtimate 
of his whole power and wealth. Amongſt other manuſcripts 
he found ſome books of phyſic, wrote by Mithridates himſelf, 
which he deſired Lenæus, a learned grammarian, to tranſlate 


into Latin. 


Pompey having thus reduced all Pontus, marched into Syria, 
with a deſign to recover that kingdom; but while he was 


again ap- employed in this expedition, news was brought him that Mi- 


pears at 
the head 
of a nu- 
merous 
army, 


thridates had appeared unexpectedly in Pontus at the head of a 
conſiderable army, and ſurprized Panticapæum, a famous em- 
pory at the mouth of the Euxine ſea. Underſtanding the arti- 


cles on which Straionix had delivered up the caſtle of Symphori, 


on his arrival before the place he cauſed her ſon to be put to 
death in her view, and his body to be left unburied. About 
the ſame time he ſent ambaſſadors to Pompey to treat of a peace; 


but the Roman general inſiſting that he ſhould come and treat 


and reco- 
vers ſeve- 


ral places. 


with him in perſon, he laid aſide all thoughts of an accom- 
modation. | | 
Having a conſiderable army under his command, he quickly 


reduced ſeveral places of great importance. Soon after Caſtor, 
whom he had appointed governor of Phanagorium, killing one 


of the king's favourite eunuchs, and dreading the royal reſent- 
ment, ſtirred up the inhabitants to a revolt. Four of the king's 
ſons held the caſtle for ſome time; but the fortreſs being ſet on 
fire by the rebels, they were forced to ſurrender before the king 
could arrive to their relief. Caſtor ſent the four princes, with 
one of the king's daughters, to the Romans, and perſuaded molt 


of the neighbouring cities, which were oppreſſed with heavy 


taxes, to join in the rebel lion. ; 
| Mithridates, 
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Mithridates, finding that he could not rely on his own ſub- He ſoli- 


jects, ſent ambaſſadors to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the Scythians, cits the 


ſending along with the ambaſſadors his daughters to be given in aſſiſtance 
marriage to thoſe Scythian princes who would aſſiſt him. The of the Scy- 
1 were eunuchs, and being hated by the ſoldiers who ,. 
eſcorted them, they were by them put to death; after which 

the ſoldiers delivered up the daughters to the Romans. Mitb. 

ridates could not yet be induced to ſubmit to the Romans, tho?” 

Pompey promiſed him honourable conditions provided he would 

come and treat with him in perſon. In his preſent deſperate 
ſituation, he endeavoured to ſtir up the princes of Aſa, eſpe- 

cially the Parthians ; but finding them awed by the great opi- 

nion they all had of Pompey, he had recourſe at laſt to the 
European Gauls ; and having ſent ſome of his truſty friends to 
engage them in his favour, he took. leave of his own kingdom He re- 
and began his long march, deſigning to paſs thro' Boſphorus ſolves to 
Cimmerius, Scythia, Pannonia, and joining the Gauls, paſs the march in- 
Alls and invade Italy. This deſign was no ſooner known in to Gaul. 
the army, but the er began openly to complain and mu- 

tiny, and the chief commanders did all that lay in their power 

to divert him from it ; but all their perſuaſions were to no pur- 

poſe ; for he was ſo unalterably fixed in his reſolution, that he 


put thoſe to death who with moſt warmth remonſtrated againſt 


it, not ſparing even one of his own ſons. 

Not long after, when they were encamped at Baſphorus Cim- Pharnaces 
merius, on their march into Scythia, Pharnaces, the king's fa- hi- ſon re- 
vourite ſon, whom he had appointed to ſucceed him, obſerving volts. 
the general diſcontent that reigned in the army, formed a de- | 
ſign of uſurping the crown, not doubting but the ſoldiers would 
ſtand by him if he declared againſt the intended expedition 
into nah. The Roman deſerters immediately eſpouſed his cauſe, 
and the following night he engaged moſt of the chief comman- 
ders in his party, and by their means the greater part of the The army 
ſoldiery. Accordingly next morning thoſe who had declared in declare 
his favour, with a loud ſhout proclaimed Pharnaces king. him king. 

Mithridates, who had taken up his quarters in the city, being 
awaked by the noiſe, ſent to know what had happened in the 
army; and being informed of their mutiny, he mounted on 
horſeback, and went out, attended by his guards, to appeaſe the 
tumult. His guards, however, forſaking him, and his horſe 
being killed under him, he fled back into the city, which was 
immediately inveſted by the rebels. Mithridates, having in vain 
endeavoured to move his ſon to compaſſion from the walls, 
thanked, in a very obliging manner, thoſe who ſtood by him 
to the laſt; and retiring to the apartment of his wives and con- 
cubines, firſt took poiſon himſelf, and then preſented it to them Michri- 
and to his two favourite daughters, who not long before had Yates at- 
been betrothed to the kings of Egypt and Gyprus, To the wo- tempts in 
men it proved immediate death ; but on the king, who from vain to' 
his infancy had inured his conſtitution to poiſonous PEomen : _ 
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Had fo flow an operation, that thro? fear of falling into the re- 
bels hands, he was forced to have recourſe to his ſword ; but 
the wound he gave himſelf did not procure immediate death. 
The rebels breaking into the town, found him wallowing in 
his blood, but ſtill alive and in his ſenſes ; which being told to 
Pharnates, he fent ſome of thoſe who were about him to dreſs 
bis wounds, with a deſign to deliver him up to the Romans. 
Is diſ- But in the mean time a Gaul, who ſerved in the army, enter. 
patched ing the king's room in queſt of booty, and obſerving him ſtrug- 
by a Gazl. gling on the ground with the pangs of death, drew his ſword, 
Bef. Chr. and at his requeſt put an end to his agonies. | 
64. Thus died Mithridates at Panticapæum, in the 6oth year of 
his reign, a prince endowed with eminent virtues, which would 
have put him upon a level with the beſt of kings, had he not 
ſtained them with no leſs vices. He was an experienced com- 
mander, but more to be admired for the greatneſs of mind with 
which he bore his misfortunes, than for the many victories he 
gained. He is ſaid to have written in the Greet tongue a learned 
treatiſe of botanics. Pliny tells us, that he had extraordinary 
ſkill in phyſic, and was the inventor not only of mithridate, but 
of many other uſeful medicines. But nothing gives us a greater 
idea of this prince than the joy which the Romans ſhewed when 
they firſt heard the news of his death. Pompey having notice 
of his death when on his march to Fe inſtantly cauſed 
a mount to be raiſed of the ſaddles of thoſe who were near him, 
from whence he harangued his army, who received the news of 
the king's death with joyful ſhouts, and ſolemnized the follow- 
ing day with feaſts and ſacrifices throughout the camp. When. 
nis letters were read, the ſenators were ſo overjoyed, that they 
appointed, at the propoſal of Cicero, then conſul, twelve days 
for returning due thanks to the gods. 

Pharnaces, when he heard of his father's death, cauſed his 
body to be preſerved in brine, with the deſign of preſenting it 
to Pompey, who had promiſed to return to Pontus, and there 
ſettle matters to his ſatisfaction. On his arrival at Sinope, he 
was met there by ambaſſadors from Pharnaces, acquainting him, 
that their maſter had forbore the title of king till his will and 
pleaſure ſhould be known. The ſame ambaſladors delivered up 
to Pompey thoſe who had taken Manius Aquilius the Roman le- 

gate, and brought with them alſo all the priſoners, hoſtages, 
and deſerters, and the body of Mithridates, with his rich ap: 
parel and arms. Both officers and ſoldiers flocked to ſee the 
king's body, which Pompey cauſed to be interred with the utmoſt 
. and magnificence in the burying place of the kings of 
ontus. 

Pompey Pompey beſtowed the kingdom of Boſphorus on Pharnaces, and 
beftows honoured him with the title of a friend and ally of the people 
the king- of Rome. Pharnaces being thus acknowleged king of Boſphorus, 
dom of ſent orders to all the gariſons of Pontus to ſubmit themſelves, 
Beſphorus with the caftles and treaſures which they were entruſted with, 
on Phar- | | to 

Race). ; 
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to Pompey, who by that means amaſſed an immenſe booty, the 
particulars of which are ſpecified by Appian and Pliny. 


Pompey had no ſooner left Afia, than Pharnaces fell unex- PLas. 
pectedly upon the Phanagorenſes, a people of Boſphorus, whom ace; II. 


the Romans had declared free, becauſe they had revolted the 
firſt of all from Mithridates, and by their example induced 
others to abandon the king's party. Being defeated by Phar- 
zaces in a battle, they delivered up themſelves and their city 


to him. The civil war ſoon after breaking out between Cæſar recovers 
and Pompey, Pharnaces laid hold of that opportunity to recover part of his 
the provinces which his father had formerly poſſeſſed. He over- hereditary 
ran Pontus, Colchis, Bithynia, Armenia, and the kingdom of domini- 
Moſchis ; but Cz/ar, in the mean time, having got the better ons. 


of Pompey and his party, appointed Cn. Domitius Calvinus go- 
vernor of Aſia, and enjoined him to make war on Pharnaces. 
Domitius ordered Pharnaces to withdraw his troops from Arme- 
nia and Cappadocia ; but the _ refuſing to comply with. his 
demand, he marched into Cappadocia, which he recovered with- 
out oppoſition. Soon after, however, he was defeated at Nico- 


polis in Armenia by Pharnaces, and obliged to retire into Cappa- 


dicia, and from thence into the province of Aa. The king padocia 
after defeating Domitius, reduced Bithynia and Cappadocia, but ſubmit to 


was repulſed from Armenia the Leſſer by Dejotarus. 

He then began his march for the province of Aſia; but hear- 
ing that Aſander, whom he had appointed governor of Boſpho- 
rus, had revolted, and that Cæſar had ſettled the affairs of 
Egypt and was advancing into Armenia, he diſpatched. ambaſ- 
oy to him to ſue for peace. Cæſar courteouſly entertained 
the ambaſſadors ; but in the mean time purfued his march with 
all poſſible expedition, and arriving on the confines of Pontus, 
ordered all the troops that were quartered in the neighbouring 
provinces to join him. Pharnaces, upon his approach, again 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to him with a crown of gold, offering 
him his daughter in marriage, and promiſing to do whatever he 
ſhould require. Cæſar inſiſted, as the conditions of peace, that 
Pharnaces ſhould retire without delay from Pontus, ſhould re- 
turn all the captives and hoſtages, whether Romans or their al- 
lies, and reſtore the goods of the Roman citizens and publi- 
cans which he had ſeized ſince he had firſt taken up arms. 
Pharnaces acquainted Czfar that he agreed to the conditions; 
but finding that Cæſar's affairs called him into /taly, he required 
a long time for the performance of what was ſtipulated betwixt 
them, ſtarting daily new difficulties, in hopes that the Roman 
general would in the mean time be obliged. to depart. 


Cz/ar, no longer able to brook the king's deceitful behaviour, Ts defeat - 
attacked his camp, and quickly routed his army, Pharnaces, ed by 
however, making his eſcape while the Romans were plundering Cæſar. 


his camp. Cæſar divided the rich booty and the ſpoils of the 
camp among his ſoldiers ; and becauſe Mithridates had erected 


a trophy near that place as a monument of his victory over 
Vor, III. M m Triarius, 
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Triarius, he ſet up another over-againſt it, to tranſmit to poſ- 


terity his victory over Pharnaces, Having quickly recovered 


: all the places which Pharnaces had poſſeſſed himſelf of during 


e at - 


tempts to 
recover 
the king - 
dom of 


Bejphorus. - 


the war, he reſtored them to the allies of the people of Rome, 
declared Amiſus a free city, and appointed Mithridates Perga- 
menus king of . 

Pharnaces, after the departure of Cæſar, was beſieged in 
Sinope by his lieutenant Domitius, to whom he ſurrendered the 
town upon no other conditions than that he ſhould be ſuffered 
to retire into Boſphorus with the ſmall body that attended him, 
Being joined by a band of Scythzans and Samaritans, he at- 
tempted to recover the kingdom of 3 which was ſtill 
wy wy by Aſander, by whom he was defeated and lain, after 

e 


d held the kingdom of Beſphorus fifteen years, according 


to > and ſeventeen according to others. | 
arc Anthony, a few years after the death of Pharnaces, 
conferred the kingdom of Pontus upon his fon Darius, for his 


ſervices during the civil war. 


Darius. 


Pelemon I. 


Darius did nothing during his reign worth mentioning, and 
was ſucceeded in the kingdom by Polemon the ſon of Zeno, a 
famous orator of Laodicea, who obtained the crown from An- 
thony. He attended M. Anthony in his expedition againſt the 
Parthians, and being then taken a priſoner by the enemy, he 
was ſent by the king of the Medes to conclude a peace with 
the Romans; in which embaſly he acquitted himſelf ſo well, 
that Anthony added the kingdom of Armenia to his ether domi- 
nions. After the battle of Actium, tho* he had declared for 
Anthony, he was received into favour by Augu/ius. He defeated 
Scribonius, who upon the death of Aſander had uſurped the 
kingdom of Boſphorus, and alſo reduced the kingdom of Colchis, 
which was beſtowed upon him by A. aye: He was afterwards 
defeated, taken priſoner, and put to death by the Aſpungitani, a 
people bordering on the Palus Meotis. 5 
Upon his death, his ſon Polemon II. was by the emperor 
Caligula raiſed to the throne of Boſphorus and Pontus. The 
emperor, however, afterwards obliged him to exchange the 
kingdom of Boſphorus with part of Gig ; and Nero, with his 
conſent, reduced Pontus to the form of a province. He fell 
in love with Berenice, daughter of Agrippa king of Judæa, and 
in order to marry her, embraced the Jewiſh religion: but 
as ſhe became ſoon tired of his riotous way of living, and re- 
turned to her father, ſo he renounced his new religion, an 
again embraced the ſuperſtitions of paganiſm. Polemon dying 
without iſſue, the antient kingdom of Pontus was parcelled out 


into ſeveral parts, and added to the neighbouring provinces ; 


only Pontus Polemoniacus retained the dignity of a diſtinct pro- 
vince. During the civil diſcords between Veſoaſian and Vitel- 


lius, one Anicetus, firſt a ſlave and afterwards freedman to king 
Polemon, took up arms with a defign to reſcue the kingdom of 
Pontus from the Roman bondage; and great multitudes mo 
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him, he poſſeſſed himſelf of Trapeſund, a city founde PER | 


Greeks on the Pontic coaſt. Yeſpaſtan, however, ſending a body 
of troops into Pontus under Verdius Gemmius, he prevailed with 


' Sedochus king of the Lazians to deliver him up and all his followers 


who had taken ſanctuary in his dominions. Pontus continued 
a province of the empire from this time till the reign of David 
and Alexis Comneni, who being driven from Conflantineple by 


the French and Venetians under the command of Baldwin earl 


of Flanders, ſettled the one at Heraclea, and the other at Tre- 
biſond. Alexis Comnenus erected here a new empire, which 
comprehended great part of Pontus, and was known by the 
name of the empire of Trebiſond. About 250 years after 
Mahomet II. ſubjected the empire of Trebiſond to that of Con- 
0 in which abject ſlavery Pontus has ever ſince con- 
tinue o : 


E 


* Appian. in Mithridat. & bel. civil. Plut. in Pomp. in Cæſar. in 
Anton, in Lucul. in Syll. Dio. I. xxxvii. Strab. I. ix. Joſeph. ant. 
Oroſ. Flor. Eutrop. Memnon. Tacit. hiſt. I. iu. 


| The END of the THIRD VOLUME. 
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